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LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINING  CIRCULAR. 

Department  op  State, 
WashingUmj  August  14y  1890. 
To  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States: 

Gentlemen:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining 
Association  of  southwest  Missouri  and  southeast  Kansas  a  resolution 
was  passed  wherein  the  Department  was  requested  to  instruct  its  con- 
sular officers  in  Europe  to  report  upon  certain  phases  of  lead  and  zinc 
mining  in  their  respective  districts,  viz: 

(1)  The  general  depth  of  lead  and  zinc  mining  at  present,  as  com- 
pared with  mining  in  the  past. 

(2)  Average  per  centum  of  metal  in  the  ores. 

(3)  Average  per  centum  of  metal  obtained  by  smelting  process. 

(4)  The  process  or  processes  preferred  in  the  smelting  of  the  ores. 

(5)  Cost  of  the  reduction  of  2,000  pounds  of  ore  into  spelter. 

(6)  Value  of  the  ore  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  the  mines. 

(7)  Average  value  of  spelter. 

(8)  Whether  there  is  a  surplus  production  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  and 
spelters  in  your  districts?    If  so,  whither  is  it  exported? 

(9)  Whether  the  production  of  ores  is  increasing  ordecreasingf 

(10)  Wages  of  miners. 

As  supplementary  to  the  foregoing,  the  Department  considers  it  nec- 
essary to  add  the  following  interrogatories : 

(11)  Are  foreign  lead  and  zinc  consumed  in  your  respective  districts! 
If  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  formf 

(12)  Are  American  lead  and  zinc  and  their  manufactures  consumed 
in  your  respective  districts?  What  is  the  best  manner  of  introducing 
American  lead  and  zinc,  if  not  already  introduced,  and  the  best  manner 
of  enlarging  the  trade  where  already  introduced! 

Yon  are  requested  to  prepare  reports  upon  the  foregoing  interroga- 
tories and  suggestions,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Department  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

I  am^  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  P.  Wharton, 

Acting  Secretary, 
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CONTINENT  OF  EUROPK 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

PBODUOTION  OF  LEAD  AND   LEAD  OBEa 

According  to  the  annual  repoit  of  the  Austrian  department  of  agri- 
culture the  production  of  lead  ores  in  Austria  amounted  in  the  year 
1889  to  12,835,700  kilograms,  worth  8-86  florins  *  per  100  kilograms,  so 
that  the  total  value  of  the  ores  was  1,137,547  florins,  produced  by  8,527 
miners.  As  compared  with  the  year  1888,  the  production  first  referred 
to  represents  an  increase  of  2*43  per  cent.  In  general,  lead  ores  are 
obtained  in  the  provinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Styria,  Garin- 
thia,  Tyrol,  Gamiola  and  Galicia,  these  ores  being  in  most  cases  argen- 
tiferous galena,  and  in  a  less  part  ordinary  galena. 

In  all  cases  the  ores  are  extracted  through  shafts,  the  deepest  at 
Pribram  in  Bohemia  being  1,080  meters  (1,151  feet),  while  the  average 
depth  of  the  shafts  is  firom  300  to  400  meters.  The  production  of  lead 
ores  in  Bohemia,  in  the  year  1889,  at  Pribram,  amounted  to  337,585,900 
kilograms  of  crude  argentiferous  galena,  extracted  by  5,402  miners,  and 
converted  by  dressing  into  13,926,200  kilograms  of  fine  ore,  containing 
35,600  kilograms  of  silver,  and  4,429, 100  kUograms  of  lead.  The  total 
viJue  of  these  ores  was  3,105,068  florins,  corresponding  to  22*30  florins 
per  100  kilograms. 

These  ores  were  smelted  at  Pribram,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

At  Joachimsthal,  the  production  of  argentiferous  galena  was  29,000 
kilograms,  worth  24,899  florins,  85*86  florins  per  100  kilograms. 

At  Budweis,  1,400  kilograms  of  argentiferous  galena  were  obtained, 
at  a  total  value  of  49  florins,  which  is  3*50  florins  per  100  kilograms. 

Ordinary  galena  was  got  at  Joachimsthal  to  the  amount  of  1,100 
kilograms,  valued  at  30  florins,  or  2-73  florins  per  100  kilograms. 

At  Brux,  in  a  newly  opened  mine,  there  were  obtained  by  5  miners 
1,200,000  kilograms  of  ore,  worth  4,550  florins  (38  kreuzers  per  100 
kQograms),  which  was  exported  to  Saxony.  At  Mies  429  miners  pro- 
duced 1,645,700  kilograms,  worth  146,164  florins  (8*20  florins  per  100 
kilograms) ;  of  this  latter  quantity,  1,228,000  kilograms  were  exported 
to  Ctormany,  220,000  kilograms  were  sold  in  the  country,  and  197,700 
kilograms  were  smelted  on  the  spot.    In  the  province  of  Styria,  119 

*  In  1889  the  sUver  florin  was  worth  8S-6  oents. 
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miners  got  out  199,100  kilograms  of  argentiferous  galena,  worth  10,004 
florins,  or  5  florins  per  100  kilograms.  All  these  ores  were  smelted  on 
the  spot. 

In  the  province  of  Garinthia  2,254  miners  produced  8,601,500 
kilograms  of  slick  of  argentiferous  galena,  worth  8G8,S58  florins,  or 
10*22  florins  per  100  kilograms.  This  slick  was  for  the  most  part  smelted 
on  the  spot.  In  the  province  of  Tsrrol  230  min^s  got  out  802,800 
kilograms  of  argentiferous  galena,  worth  75,226  florins  (9*37  florins  per 
100  kilograms),  which  product  was  partly  transported  to  Pribram  in 
Bohemia,  and  to  Littai  in  Gamiola,  for  smelting,  and  partly  sold  to 
Aix  la  Ohapelle  in  Germany. 

The  production  of  the  province  of  Gamiola  was  459,600  kilograms  of 
galena,  extracted  by  101  miners  and  worth  31,095  florins  (6*77  florins 
per  100  kilograms).  The  province  of  Galicia  only  produced  22,800 
kilogi-ams  of  galena,  worth  1,310  florins  (5*74  florins  per  100  kilograms), 
as  several  shafts  had  become  drowned.  The  number  of  miners  can  not 
be  stated  exactly,  as  most  of  the  ore  was  a  by-product  of  zine  and  iron 
mining;  the  88  miners  exclusively  employed  in  mining  lead  ores 
extracted  3,400  kilograms. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Austrian  department  of 
agriculture  179  workmen  were  employed  in  the  smelting  of  lead  ores 
in  Austria  in  the  year  1889. 

The  production  amounted  to  8,217,800  kilograms  of  lead,  worth 
1,402,765  florins  (17*70  florins  per  100  kUograms),  and  2,302,000  kilo- 
grams of  litharge,  worth  367,238  florins  (16  florins  per  100  kilograms). 

Of  this  production  there  fell  to  Garinthia,  66-51  per  cent;  Bohemia, 
21-96  per  cent;  Gamiola,  11*01  p^  cent;  Styria,  0*48  per  cent; 
Oalicia,  0*04  per  cent. 

As  compared  with  1888,  the  production  of  lead  increased  2*8  per  cent; 
that  of  litharge,  14*6  per  cent. 

In  Garinthia  8,321,600  kilograms  of  slick,  worth  822,642  florins,  were 
smelted  and  yielded  5,466,100  kilograms  of  lead,  worth  16*70  florins  per 
100  kilograms.  Of  this  quantity  of  lead,  2,880,000  kilograms  were  pro- 
duced in  Garinthian  reverberatory  furnaces,  2,439,500  kilograms  in  Ave 
Bossie  blast  furnaces,  and  146,600  kilograms  in  a  Polz  furnace.  The  iael 
used  was  valued  at  54,609  florins  and  consisted  of  20,584  cubic  meters 
of  wood,  4,914  cubic  meters  of  charcoal,  and  45,000  kilograms  of  coke. 
About  eight  parts  by  weight  of  slick  (dressed  ore)  yield  five  parts  by 
weight  of  metallic  lead,  and  the  reduction  of  these  five  paits  of  lead 
requires  about  5  florins  worth  of  fuel.  The  lead  produced  was,  for  the 
most  part,  worked  in  the  country ;  a  small  quantity  thereof  was  exported 
to  Italy. 

In  the  Government  smelting  works  at  Pribram,  in  Bohemia,  1,663,000 
kilograms  of  lead,  worth  18*50  florins  per  100  kilograms,  2,296,GO0  kilo- 
grams of  litharge,  worth  16  florins  per  100  kilograms,  and  35,100  kilo- 
grams of  silver,  worth  89  florins  per  kilogram,  were  extracted  by  488 
workmen  from  13,926,2Q0  kilograms  of  ores. 
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Of  this  prodnotion  60,000  kilo^ams  of  lead  and  1,275,600  kilograms 
of  litharge  were  exported  to  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Boumania. 

At  Mies,  in  Bohemia,  197,700  kilograms  of  ore  w^e  smelted,  as  already 
stated,  and  yielded  141,600  kilograms  of  metallic  lead,  worth  17*88  florins 
per  100  kilograms. 

The  fael  nsed  for  the  reduction  amounted  to  50,000  kilograms  of 
coke,  89,000  kilograms  of  pit  coal,  and  6  cubic  meters  of  charcoal. 

In  the  province  of  Garuiola  the  smelting  works  at  IJttai  employing  25 
workmen,  produced  905,200  kilograms  of  metallic  lead,  worth  148,075 
florins,  or  16  florins  per  100  kilograms.  For  this  production  there  were 
used  1,264,100  kilograms  of  unroasted  ores,  648,800  kilograms  of  ihr- 
nace  remains,  and  355,000  kilograms  of  intermediate  products. 

The  necessary  fiiel  amounted  to  465  cubic  meters  of  charcoal  worth 
1,423  florins,  2,296,300  kilograms  of  brown  coal  worth  10,012  florins,  and 
213,900  kilograms  of  coke  worth  3,422  florins;  consequently  the  total 
outlay  for  fuel  was  14,857  florins.  The  lead  produced  was  sold  in  the 
country;  the  ores  came  from  Bohemia,  Tyrol  and  Garinthia. 

The  production  of  the  lead  smelting  works  of  the  province  of  Styria 
amounted  to  39,100  kilograms  of  metallic  lead  (worth  17*50  florins  per 
100  kilograms),  33  kilograms  of  silver  (worth  89  florins  per  1  kilogram), 
and  5,400  kilograms  of  litharge  (worth  18*50  florins  p^  100  kilograms); 
10  workmen  were  employed  in  the  smelting  works,  and  the  quantity  of 
ores  and  fuel  consumed  was  as  follows: 


Desaription.  Qnantlty.      Value 


Otm kUog;r«ms..         125,700  6,282 

Okarooal cubic  metert. 

Wood do... 

Blown  coal Ulograma..         91,400  1,407 

Coke do... 

The  lead  was  sold  in  Austria. 

The  production  of  lead  in  the  province  of  Galicia  amounted  to  2,900 
kilograms  (worth  13*80  florins  per  100  kilograms),  obtained  as  a  by- 
product in  zinc  smelting  works. 

BXPOBTATION  OF  LBAD  OBES. 

In  the  year  1888  there  were  exported  to — 

Southern  GermaDy 555,500 

Saxony 644,400 

I'rnsaia 625,600 

Kiissia 13,  COO 

Switaserland 67,300 

Total i 1,905,800 

As  each  100  kilograms  was  worth  9-20  florins,  the  total  value  of  the 
exi>orted  lead  ores  was  175,33  i  florins.  In  1889  the  exportation  of  lead 
ores  decreased  to  976,500  kilograms. 
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IMPOBTATION  OF  LEAD  OBBS. 

In  1888  there  were  imported  from — 

Saxony 31,800 

FnuaU 67,500 

BnBsia 4^40o 

Boumuiia 300 

Serri* 26,600 

Total 119,000 

As  the  value  of  the  ores  was  8  florins  per  100  kilograms  their  total 
value  was  9,520  florin^. 

In  1889y  154,000  kilograms  of  lead  ores  were  imported,  showing  an 
increase  of  35,000  kilograms. 

EXPOBTATION  OF  MBTALUO  LEAD. 

Unwrought  lead  was  exported  in  1888 


Southern  Genoany 46,100 

Saxony 13^900 

BoBwa 300 

Bon  mania 2,400 

Servia 800 

Italy ,.  40,100 

Thzongh  the  port  of  Trieste 700 

Total • 224,300 

The  total  exportation  amounted  to  39,138  florins. 

In  the  year  1889  the  exportation  of  unwrought  lead  rose  to  288,600 
kilograms.  The  exportation  of  lead  in  the  form  of  sheets,  plates,  pipes, 
tjrpes,  etc.,  amounted  to  the  following  in  the  year  1888 : 


Southern  Germany. 11,200 

Saxony 17,600 

Pnueia 600 

Bnseia - 100 

Bonmania 16,300 

Sorvia 46,200 

Italy 94,700 

Switzerland 6,800 

Through  the  port  of  Trieste 63,600 

Through  the  port  of  Fiume 900 

Total 266,700 

At  the  value  of  firom  22  to  126  florins  per  100  kilograms  and  at  a  total 
yalue  of  88,286  florins. 

In  1889  the  exportation  of  such  articles  increased  to  501,400  kilo- 
grams. 
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IMPOBTATION  OF  LEAS. 

Grade  lead  was  imported  in  1888  from — 

Knograou. 

Sontliem  Gernuuiy 40,600 

Sttony : 447,600 

Pnusia 643,400 

BUBBiA 100 

Geryim 20,000 

Italy 2,500 

Switzerland 200 

Tbrongh  the  port  of  Trieste 6,100 

Thzonghtheportof  Fimne 16,900 

Total 1,177,800 

Yalned  at  202,514  florins,  or  from  14.30  florins  to  17.30  florins  per 
100  kilograms. 

In  1889  the  importation  of  cmde  lead  increased  to  2,978,400  kilo- 
grams. 

Sheets,  plates,  pipes,  wires,  types,  etc.,  of  lead  were  imported  in  the 
following  quantities  in  the  year  1888 : 

Kilograms. 

FromSoathem  Germany 37,100 

Prom  Saxony 85,800 

FromProBsia 14,300 

FromServia 4,600 

From  Italy 3,300 

From  Switzerland 400 

Throngh  the  port  of  Trieste 4,100 

Through  the  port  of  Fiame 8,200 

Total 107,800 

Yalne florins..    84,899 

The  importation  of  these  articles  in  1889  amounted  to  127,800  kilo- 
grams, representing  an  increase  of  20,000  kilograms. 

BXPOBTATION  OF  LEAD  OHEMIOALS. 

In  the  year  1888  there  were  exx>orted  1,357,800  kilograms  of  lith- 
arge, at  a  valne  of  285,138  florius,  and  398,700  kilograms  of  white  lead, 
worth  151,506  florins. 

In  1889  the  exportation  was  as  follows  : 

Kilograms. 

Lead  ashes 23,900 

Litharge 1,321,400 

White  lead 352,300 

Bedlead 161,700 

Sogarof  lead 24,200 

Sulphate  of  lead 44,400 

Total 1,927,900 
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IMPOST ATION  OF  LEAD  CHEMICALS. 

In  the  year  1888 : 

Kflognuns. 

Litharge 83,200 

White  lead 113,200 

In  the  year  1889: 

Kilograms. 

Lead  ashes 2,400 

Litharge 153,000 

White  lead 108,900 

Bed  lead 55,600 

Yellow  lead 15,900 

Acetate  of  lead 5,100 

Sugar  of  lead 50,300 

Total 391,200 

It  thus  ai>pears  that  Austria-Hungary  sells  lead  ores  and  afterwards 
buys  the  extracted  metal  for  converting  it  into  sheets,  pipes,  plates, 
etc.,  and  chemicals,  which  it  again  exports. 

PEODUCTION  OF  ZINC  OBES. 

Zinc  ores  are  obtained  in  Austria  in  the  provinces  of  Styria,  Oarin- 
thia,  Tyrol,  Carniola,  and  Galicia.  In  the  year  1889  the  production  of 
such  ores  (calamine  and  zinc  blende)  amounted,  according  to  the 
reportpublishedby  the  Austrian  departmentof  agriculture,  to  30,960,000 
kilograms,  representing  an  increase  of  14.4  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  yield  of  1888.  These  ores  were  extracted  by  1,069  miners,  and 
their  value  was  432,910  florins,  or  1.44  florins  per  100  kilograms. 
Of  the  above  quantity  of  ores  24.6  percent  was  produced  in  mines 
belonging  to  the  Government. 

The  depth  of  the  shafts  varies  from  300  to  400  meters.  As  to  the 
distribution  of  the  production  in  the  aforesaid  provinces,  3tyria  pro- 
duced 1,027,000  kilograms  of  ores,  at  the  value  of  32,864  florins  (3^ 
florins  per  100  kilograms),  and  the  whole  quantity  was  exported  to  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Ehenish  Prussia. 

Carinthia  produced  5,963,600  kilograms  of  calamine,  worth  140,699 
florins,  and  3,485,400  kilograms  of  zinc  blende,  worth  64,320  florins,  or 
together,  9,449,000  kilograms  of  zinc  ores,  at  a  value  of  205,019  florins 
(2.17  florins  per  100  kilograms). 

These  ores,  as  well  as  those  from  Styria,  were  extracted  by  the  miners 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  lead.  The  Oarinthian  ores  were  sold  to 
the  zinc-smelting  works  of  Cilli,  in  Styria;  Trifail,  in  Oamiola,  and  to 
works  in  Belgium. 

Blende  to  the  amount  of  37,300  kilograms,  valued  at  4  florins  per 
100  kilograms,  were  pounded,  washed,  and  sold  as  a  gray  color,  and 
some  of  the  calamine  was  sold  to  paint  works. 

In  the  province  of  Tyrol  165  miners  extracted  2,727,200  kilograms  of 
zinc  blendei  worth  93,356  florins  (3.42  florins  per  100  kilograms). 
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In  the  Government  mine  at  Schneeberg  the  ores  were  separated  by 
means  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus^  whereby  their  value  was  CQusid- 
erably  increased.  All  Tyrolean  zinc  ores  were  shipped  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  and  Aix-la-Cliapelle.  The  province  of  Carniola  produced 
23,400  kilograms  of  zinc  ores  worth  383  florins  (1.64  florins  per  100  kilo- 
grams) and  extracted  by  6  miners. 

In  the  province  of  Galicia  897  miners  obtained  16,869,400  kilograms 
or  calamine  worth  101,288  florins  (0.60  florins  per  100  kilograms). 

Of  these  ores  1,091,100  kilograms  were  sold  to  Germany,  while  the 
balance  was  smelted  in  this  countiy. 

PRODUCTION  OP  ZINC. 

The  total  amount  of  zinc  or  spelter  produced  in  Austria  in  the  year 
1889  amounted  to  4,840,200  kilograms,  valued  at  1 ,101,028  florins.  This 
quantity  comprised  4,477,200  kilograms  of  spelter  in  ingots,  worth 
1,035,264  florins  (23  florins  per  100  kilograms).  Of  this  production  35.8 
per  cent  were  extracted  in  Government  smelting  works. 

The  Government  zinc  smelting  works  at  Oilli  in  Styria  prodiiced 
1,500,300  kilograms  of  spelter  (worth  23.56  florins  per  100  kilograms), 
and  230,200  kilograms  of  zinc  dust  (worth  18.12  florins  per  100  kilo- 
grams), the  whole  production  having  a  value  of  394,070  florins  and 
emplojring  140  workmen. 

The  ores  were  brought  from  the  mine  at  Eaibl,  in  Garinthia,  and 
the  ore  and  fiiel  consumed  were  as  foUows:  1,752,400  kilograms  of  zinc 
blende,  roasted,  with  a  loss  of  weight  of  20  per  cent;  2,144,500  kilo- 
grams of  calamine,  calcinated,  with  a  loss  of  weight  of  30  per  cent, 
worth  129,938  florins;  9,509,600  kilograms  of  brown  coal;  1,414,100 
kilograms  of  anthracite  coal;  484,300  kilograms  of  coke,  costing  60,835 
florins. 

The  zinc-smelting  works  at  Sagor,  in  the  province  of  Carniola,  pro- 
duced with  85  workmen  1,228,300  kilograms  of  spelter,  worth  294,000 
florins  (24  florins  per  100  kilograms).  For  this  production  there  were 
consumed  3,937,500  kilograms  of  ores,  reduced  to  2,323,500  kilograms 
by  roasting;  these  ores  comprised  2,877,700  kilograms  of  calamine  from 
Baibl;  5,100  kilograms  irom  Lichteuwald,  worth  85,600  florins;  and 
942,000  kilograms  of  zinc  blende.  The  ores  were  mixed  with  13,200 
kilograms  of  zinc  ashes  remaining  from  former  operations  and  having 
a  value  of  2,391  florins,  and  with  10,000  kilograms  of  zinc  ashes  brought 
from  the  metal  works  at  Berndorf,  Lower  Austria,  worth  910  florins. 

Of  the  si>elter  produced,  there  were  sold  in — 

Eilograms. 

Camiola : 8,700 

Istria 84,300 

.Carintliia : 4,100 

Styria 52,800 

Lower  Anstria 994,600 

Bohenua - 6,000 

Germany IVQfift 

Italy Wi^Wi 
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The  fbel  coDBumed  consisted  of  21,079,600  kilograiiis  of  coal  dust, 
costing  39,852  florins. 

The  Oalician  zinc-smelting  works  employed  260  workmen  and  con- 
sumed: 


Deteriptton. 


Home-prodnoed  ores 

German  ores 

Coke  and  cinders  . . . 
Pitooal 


QOMltlty. 


Kiiogrom§. 

18, 735, 100 

387,200 

4,030,500 

88,733,200 


Yahu. 


Floriiu. 
148,935 
9,184 


The  production  amounted  to  1,748,600  kilograms  of  si>e]ter  worth 
22.24  florins  per  100  kDograms;  132,800  kilograms  of  zinc  dust  worth 
18.11  florins  per  100  kilograms;  2,053,600  kilograms  of  zinc  white 
worth  23.22  florins  per  100  kilograms;  2,900  kilograms  of  lead  (by-prod- 
uct). 

One  million  two  hundred^  and  forty-one  thousand  kilograms  of  the 
spelter  produced  were  sold  in  the  country;  of  the  zinc  dust  17,100  kil- 
ograms were  sold  in  Austria,  while  125,200  kilograms  were  exported  to 
Germany  and  America. 

Of  zinc  white,  1,518,100  kilograms  were  sold  in  Austria,  and 
1,591,500  kilograms  were  exx>orted  to  Germany  and  Eussia.  One  thou- 
sand and  fifty  kilograms  of  the  lead  produced  were  sold  here. 

IMPORTATION  AND  EXPORTATION  OF  ZINC  ORES  AND  SPELTER. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Statistical  Central  Commission  the 
exportation  of  zinc  ores  amounted  in  the  year  1888  to  the  following  fig- 
ures. 

Kilogranifl. 

To  Boathem  Germany 3,176,000 

To  Saxony 21,000 

ToPrnssia 1,376,200 

To  Switzerland 115,000 

Through  the  port  of  Trieste 492,200 

Total 6,180,400 

At  a  value  of  230  florins  per  100  kilograms,  or  a  total  value  of  119,- 
149  florins.  In  1889  the  exportation  of  zinc  ore  fell  to  4,236,200  kilo- 
grams. 

In  the  year  1888  the  importation  of  zinc  ores,  worth  2  florins  per 
100  kilograms  amounted  to  — 

ELiloffnuna. 

From  Saxony 100 

FromProBsia 109,800 

Total 109,400 

Worth  2,198  florins. 

In  the  ibUowing  year  (1889)  but  10,000  kilograms  of  zinc  ores  were 
imported. 
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Exportation  of  cntde  spelter  from  Anstria-Himgary  amouBted  in  the 
year  1888  to  792,700  kilograms,  worth  from  18  florins  to  21  florins  per 
100  kilograms,  representing  a  total  value  of  154,890  florins. 

Kilograms. 

Td  Bonthem  Germftny 49,300 

To  Saxony 312,400 

ToPniwia -• 36,900 

ToBonmania 700 

ToSttrria 300 

To  Italy 343,300 

To  Switzerland - 6,700 

By  the  porta  of  Trieste  and  Fiome 43,100 

Total 792,700 

In  1889  the  exportation  of  crude  spelter  rose  to  1,145,600  kilograms. 
The  importation  of  crude  spelter  into  Austria-Hungary  was  in  1888 
as  follows : 

Kilograms. 
FromBoathem  Germany 145,600 

From  Saxony 170,600 

From  ProMia 9,119,800 

From  Servia 4,400 

FromBonmania 2,500 

Thioagh  the  port  of  Trieste 400 

Through  the  portof  Finme 1,600 

Total 9,522,900 

Worth  from  16  florins  to  19  florins  i>er  100  kilograms  aiid  total 
1,808,814  florins.  In  1889  the  importation  of  crude  spelter  into  Austria- 
Hungary  increased  to  10,341,300  kilograms. 

The  exportation  of  manufactured  spelter  from  Austria-Hungary 
(pipes,  sheets,  castings,  etc.)  in  1888  was  as  follows: 

Kilograms. 
To  Soathem  Germany 3,600 

To  Saxony 40,200 

ToPmssia 543,100 

ToBossia „ 1,400 

ToBonmania 4,900 

ToServia 3,200 

To  Italy 11,500 

To  Switzerland 200 

Thronghthe  port  of  Trieste .- 54,300 

Through  the  port  of  Fiome 20,100 

Total 682,400 

At  a  value  of  219,618  florins  (32  florins  to  50  florins  per  100  kilo- 
grams). 

In  1889  the  exportation  of  spelter  in  the  form  of  sheets,  pipes,  cast- 
ings, etc.,  amounted  to  706,400  kilograms. 
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The  importatiou  of  manufactured  spelter  into  Austria- Hungary 
(pipes,  sheets,  castings,  etc.)  in  the  year  1888  was  as  follows: 

KilognuDft. 

From  Sonthem  Germany 166,500 

From  Saxony 96,000 

FromPrnssia 994,700 

From  Switzerland •- 600 

Through  the  port  of  Trieste 20,800 

Through  the  port  of  Fiume 45,200 

Total 723,800 

Worth  from  30  to  60  florins  per  100  kilograms,  or  in  all  219,795  Aor- 
ins.    In  1889  the  importation  decreased  to  354,900  kilograms. 

IMPOSTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  ZINC  OHEMICALS. 

The  exportation  of  zinc  chemicals  from  Austria-Hungary  in  the  year 
1888  was  as  follows: 

Kilograms. 
Zinc  vitrei 1,300 

Zinc  white 897,400 

Zinc  ashes 204,100 

In  the  year  1889  the  exportation  of  zinc  white  rose  to  384,200  kilo- 
grams, worth  99,892  florins. 

The  importation  of  zinc  chemicals  into  Austria-Hungary  consisted  in 
1888  of— 

Kilograms. 

Zinc  vitriol - - 8,800 

Zinc  white 169,400 

Zinc  ashes 80,100 

In  1889  the  importation  of  zinc  white  fell  to  149,200  kilograms,  worth 
60,728  florins. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that,  as  is  also  the  case  with  lead,  Austria 
exports  zinc  ores,  imports  crude  spelter,  and  again  exports  manufac- 
tured spelter  and  zinc  chemicals. 

ANSWERS  TO  OIBOULAB. 

(1)  The  average  depth  of  mines  at  present  is  900  feet.  The  former 
depth  can  not  be  ascertained. 

(2)  Average  percentum  of  metal  in  the  ores:  Lead,  86  per  cent; 
zinc,  55  per  cent. 

(3)  Average  percentum  of  metal  obtained  by  smelting  process: 
Lead,  75  per  cent;  zinc,  35  per  cent. 

(4)  The  zinc  ores  are  as  a  rule  treated  after  the  Silesian  method. 
The  calamine  is  first  calcinated  in  pit  furnaces,  wherein  alternate  lay- 
ers of  ore  and  friel  are  found;  the  calcinated  ore  is  crushed  or  ground 
between  cylinders,  or  in  a  mill,  or  disintegrator.  The  zinc  blende  is 
first  reduced  to  powder  and  afterward  roasted  in  frirnaces,  wherein 
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it  is  gradually  shoveled  down  over  several  stages,  first  converted 
into  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  later  on  into  oxide  of  zinc.  The  calcinated 
roasted  ores  are  mixed  with  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  powdered  uQin- 
flammable  pit  coal  or  powdered  coke,  and  the  mixture  is  filled  into 
muffles  or  retorts  which  are  in  the  number  of  from  20  to  40  inserted 
in  a  furnace.  Each  retort  is  provided  with  a  clay  condenser,  and  the 
furnace  is  in  most  cases  heated  with  generating  gas. 

The  process  employed  in  Austria  for  smelting  lead  ores  consists  in 
first  roasting  the  ore  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  whereby  the  sulphide 
of  lead  is  transformed  into  sulphate  of  lead.  The  roasted  ore  is  sub- 
sequently smelted  with  wood,  charcoal,  or  pit  coal  in  reverberatory 
furnaces  or  pit  furnaces,  these  latter  being  used  for  treating  argentif- 
erous ores,  in  order  to  collect  the  metallic  fumes  which  escape  on  the 
lead  being  burnt  to  litharge  for  separating  the  silver. 

(5)  The  cost  of  reduction  of  2,000  pounds  of  ore  into  spelter  is  $40; 
lead,  $8. 

(6)  One  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  spelter  ore  at  the  mines  costs  $8;  lead, 
t34. 

(7)  The  average  value  of  metal  per  ton:  Lead,  $68;  spelter,  $76. 

(8)  There  is  a  surplus  production  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  and  spelter 
in  Austria. 

It  is  exported  to  Germany,  America,  Belgium,  Italy,  Eoumania, 
Bussia,  Switzerland,  and  Servia. 

(9)  The  production  of  ores  is  increasing. 

(10)  Wages  of  miners: 

Florins  per  day. 

ICMter  miners 1. 25  to  1.  GO 

MineiB 80      1.08 

Trackmen 50      1.00 

Laborers 55      1.96 

Women 85        .55 

Children 40        .62 

At  the  furnaces  the  wages  are  as  follows: 

Florins  per  day. 

Bmelters 65  to  1.60 

Laborers 61        ,80 

Women 50        .60 

Children 51        .60 

(11)  Foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  consumed  in  Austria,  in  the  form  of 
lead  ores  amounting  in  1889  to  154,000  kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Mtjtallio  lead  (crude) 2,978,400 

Sheets,  plates,  pipes,  wires,  etc 127, 800 

Lead  chemicals 391,200 

Zinc  ores 10,100 

Crade  spelter 10,341,300 

Hanofjsctured  spelter 354,900 

Zinc  ohemioalA 238,100 
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(12)  It  is  probable  that  American  lead  has  been  imported  throngb 
the  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume;  however,  this  fact  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  importation  from  the  United  States  of  metallic  lead  in  an 
nnwronght  condition  would  be  most  advantageous. 

The  best  manner  of  importing  zinc  from  the  United  States  would  be 
in  the  form  of  crude  spelter. 

Julius  Goldschmidt, 
Consul  generoL 

Vienna,  November  29  ^  1890. 


BELGIUM. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  this  consular  district  (Provinces 
of  Brabant,  Hainaut  and  Namur). 

FOREIGN  LEAS  AND  ZINC. 

American  lead  or  zinc  is  not  consumed  in  the  above-named  provinces. 
Foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  imported  into  Belgium  principally  for  reex- 
I>ortatiou.  Lead  and  zinc  consumed  in  this  district  come  fromliiege, 
Belgium.  Upon  inquiry  I  find  that  if  American  lead,  zinc,  and  their 
manufactures  were  properly  introduced  upon  this  market  by  competent 
agents,  and  offered  at  prices  equal  to,  or  cheaper  than,  the  Belgian 
product,  a  large  and  profitable  trade  could  be  established. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

The  following  tabulated  statements  show  the  amounts  and  quantities 
of  lead  and  zinc  imported  into  and  exported  from  Belgium  during  the 
years  1887  and  1888: 

Importation  into  Belgium, 


Whence  imported. 


Bnsa... 
Franoe.. 
Germany 
Do 
Greece  ... 
Holland. 
Italy.... 
Spam  ... 


Totid. 


Metala. 


Lead. 
Zinc. 
Lead. 
Zino. 
Lead. 
Zinc. 
Lead. 
...do 


1887. 


Yalne. 


Frana, 
184  000 
331,000 

3, 355. 000 

1, 388, 000 
199,000 

2  680,000 
466.000 

1,078,000 


Quantity. 


KUofframM. 

362, 8M 

828, 000 

9,608,008 

8,471,000 

537,000 

6,449,000 

1,25».000 

2, 015,  OJO 


9,532,000 


25,429,844 


1888. 


Yalae. 


Frane9. 

5,000 

55:1. 000 

3, 772, 000 

1,896.000 

92.000 

3,117,000 

4H2, 000 

2,424,000 


12,291,000 


Qaantity. 


KUogrami. 

14,185 

1,882,000 

10, 210. 000 

4,739,000 

250,000 

7,793,000 

1, 167, 000 

6, 551, 000 


82.106,185 
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BtpartaUan  from  Belgium, 


Whither  exported. 


Austria 

Argentine  Sepoblio. . . 
Brmsil 

ChUe 

Chinn 

Do 

Cab*  and  Poerto  Bioo. 

Denmark 

>t 

IndU 

Do 

Itnghmd 

*Do 


Do 

Germany 

Do 

Gihraltar  and  Malta. 

Greece 

Holland 

Do 

Italy 

Japan , 

Lnzemburg 

Portugal 

Bnsaia 

Do 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switcerland , 

Tnrkee. 

TJnitedStatoar.IIiri 

Do 

Uruguay 


Total. 


1887. 


MetaU. 


Zine. 
...do 


....do 
,...do 
....do 
....do 

LOMl. 

Zino. 
....do 
...do 
...do 
Lead. 
Zino. 
Lead. 
Zinc. 
Lead. 
Zinc. 
Lead. 
Zinc. 
...do 
...do 
Lead. 
Zinc. 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
Lead. 
Zino. 
...do 
...do 
Lead. 
Zino . 
Lead. 
Zino. 
...do 


Value. 


Franet. 

18,000 

18,000 

88.000 

120,000 

272,000 

48,000 

18,000 

884,000 

118,000 

78.000 

79,000 

2.000 

87,000 

257,000 

4,096,000 

3,541,000 

11, 874, 000 

1,910,000 

287,000 

297,000 

26,000 

148,000 

13,964,000 

228,000 

825,000 

2,000 

108,000 

8,000 

105,000 

817,000 

495.000 

22,000 

812,000 

3,000 

476,000 

20,000 


89,716.000 


Quaatltj. 


KUogramt, 
41,847 
41,647 

287,000 

600,000 

101, 276 

85,925 

871,423 

74,088 

168,035 

175,565 

5,200 

199,075 

695,000 

11,197,000 

9,570,000 

26.488,000 

5,187,000 

661,000 

664,000 

58,505 

400,779 

28,478,000 

m,911 

5,499 

240,400 

7,944 

285.804 

706,532 

1,100,000 

58,946 

094,756 

7,961 

1,100,000 

44,070 


91,173,052 


1888L 


Yalua. 


Franet. 

81,000 

2,000 

80,000 

86.000 

848,000 

88,000 

88,000 

274,000 

22.000 

100.000 

72,000 

72,000 

129,000 

1, 153. 000 

6,826,000 

8,745.000 

9,429.000 

2,012,000 

838,000 

2,000 

20.000 

162,000 

11,113,000 

91,000 

349,000 

5,000 

141,000 

240.000 

88.000 

183,000 

429,000 

41,000 

837,000 

68.000 

683,000 

67,000 


38,560,000 


Quantity* 


KUogramt, 
69,428 
5,488 

r) 

193.996 

777,164 

195,726 

196,726 

600,998 

48,781 

822,607 

169,168 

150,168 

286,846 

8,118,000 

18,992,000 

10,122,000 

20,995,000 

6,488,000 

1,864,000 

4,592 

45,132 

487.428 

26.441,000 

<*>     ^ 
776,089 

11,189 

817.549 

664,407 

195,687 

408, 171 

952,941 

109,798 

749, 689 

160,267 

1,291,000 

149,690 


89,809,666 


*  Sundry  weights. 


Geo.  W.  Eoosbyblt, 

OansuL 


Brussels,  September  17^  1690. 


LIEGE. 


I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  J.  Gillan,  of  the  chair  of  mining 
in  the  XTniversity  of  Liege,  for  the  following  facts  and  figures,  which 
may  be  relied  upon  as  accurately  giving  the  latest  information  uxM)n  the 
lead  and  zinc  mining  industry  in  Belgium : 

(1)  Belgium  produces  only  small  quantities  of  lead  and  zino  ores, 
and  it  is  consequently  of  no  interest  to  give  the  conditions  of  working 
the  mines,  which  are  of  no  importance. 

The  production  in  1889  was  only  as  foUows:  Lead  ores,  104  tons, 

valued  at  20,000  francs ;  zinc  ores,  21,184  tons,  valued  at  1,296,000  franca, 

while  in  the  same  year  (1889)  Belgium  consumed — Belgian  lead  ores,  197 

tons,  foreign  lead  ores,  14,014  tons,  lesser  productions,  8,432  tona^  % 

886a 2 
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total  of  22,643  tons,  which  gave  raw  lead  9,412  tons,  valned  at  2,923,000 
francs,  silver,  54,168  English  pounds,  valued  at  3,844,000  francs. 

The  zinc  ores  consumed  in  1889  amounted  to  209,870  tons,  viz:  Bel- 
gian zinc  ores,  22,686  tons;  foreign  zinc  ores,  187,284  tons. 

The  above  figures  show  that  Belgium  does  not  count  any  more  as 
producing  lead  and  zinc  ores,  and  that  it  is  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries.  The  production  of  raw  zinc  was  82,586  tons,  of  a  value  of 
38,401,000  francs. 

The  commercial  movement  of  these  two  metals  was  in  1889  as  fol- 
lows: 


Artiolet. 


Zino. 


Prodno- 

tiOD. 


Tont. 
82,628 
24,022 


Importa- 
aon. 


Tons. 
6,113 
80,812 


Exporta- 
tion. 


Tons. 

67,489 

20,070 


oonaiinip- 

tiOB. 


Tont, 
20,150 
84,864 


This  shows  that  Belgium  consumes  only  a  fourth  part  of  its  zinc  pro- 
duction and  does  not  produce  lead  enough  for  its  own  consumption. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  metal  contained  in  the  ore  prepared  for  the 
furnaces  is  between  40  and  60  per  cent. 

(3)  The  metal  obtained  is  according  to  the  richness  and  purity  of 
the  ore.  The  loss  of  metal  is  15  to  20  per  cent,  thus  the  ores  give  only 
80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  metal  they  contain. 

(4)  In  Belgium  the  Liege  fiimace  is  chiefly  used^  there  are,  how- 
ever Silesian,  furnaces.  Heating  by  gas  is  every  day  more  employed. 
The  most  remarkable  progress  in  the  manufacturing  of  these  metals 
was  in  the  use  of  crucibles  made  by  machinery  under  strong  hydraulic 
pressure. 

(5)  The  cost  of  reduction  of  2,000  English  pounds  of  zinc  ore  varies 
very  much  with  the  price  of  coal.  In  general  it  may  be  estimated  to  be 
60  francs. 

(6)  The  value  of  the  ore  at  the  mines  is  the  cost  of  mining;  therefore 
it  varies  according  to  the  conditions  of  each  mine.  But  this  is  of  no 
importance  in  Belgium  on  account  of  the  small  production. 

The  ores  are  imported  principally  from  Spain  and  Italy. 

(7)  Zinc  is  subjected  to  great  fluctuations  in  price.  In  1885  it  was 
about  300  francs  per  2,000  pounds;  to-day  it  is  nearly  600  francs  per 
2,000  pounds. 

(8)  Belgium  produces  82,000  tons  of  zinc,  of  which  it  consumes  only 
20,000  tons.  The  surplus  is  exiK>rted  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  because 
the  Yieille  Montague  Zinc  Co.  at  Li^ge  has  branch  houses  at  all  the 
principal  parts  of  the  globe. 

(9)  The  production  of  ores  is  decreasing  continually  in  Belgium  and 
amounts  only  to  an  insignificant  figure.  But  the  Belgian  companies 
have  long  since  had  the  prudence  to  buy  mines  in  foreign  countries 
from  whence  they  get  most  of  their  ores. 
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(10)  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  without  interest  to  mention  the 
wages  of  the  miners,  who  work  under  very  different  conditions,  some 
finishing  old  underground  mines,  and  others  taking  up  old  embankings 
formerly  abandoned. 

(12)  It  would  be  impossible  for  zinc  to  be  introduced  at  a  profit 
into  this  old  and  renowned  home  of  the  zinc  industry.  This  is  not  so 
much  the  case  with  lead  produced  at  a  low  cost,  which  is  chiefly  im- 
ported in  pigs.  Lately  there  were  some  heavy  shipments  of  lead  in 
pigs  made  from  Liege  to  the  United  States. 

James  B.  Danfobth, 

LmaB,  December  J  2^  1890. 


ANTW^ERP. 

As  there  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  this  district,  I  am  unable  to 
obtain  reliable  answers  to  the  inquiries. 

There  are  extensive  zinc  mines  and  very  important  zinc  works  in 
the  Liege  consular  district.  Of  these,  the  '^8oci6t6  Vieille  Montague" 
is  one  of  if  not  the  most  important  establishment  of  the  kind  upon 
the  Continent.  They  have  an  office  in  this  city,  but  more  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  shipping  their  materisd  than  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  no  details  of  the  information  desired  could  be  obtained 
frt)m  the  agent  here. 

There  are  no  lead  mines,  but  there  are  lead  factories  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, the  ore  used  by  them  coming  principally  from  Spain.  The 
product  of  both  these  lead  and  zinc  factories  is  largely  exported. 

A  society  working  under  the  name  of  ^^  ITsine  de  d^sargentabion,"  have 
a  factory  at  Hoboken,  in  this  district,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sil- 
ver and  antimony  from  the  lead  imported  by  them  from  various  coun- 
tries, principally  from  Spain,  and  after  this  process  the  soft  lead  is  sold 
and  exported,  some  of  it  going  to  the  United  States.  The  factory  is 
located  here  partly  on  account  of  cheap  labor,  but  principally  because 
this  is  the  most  desirable  and  convenient  location  for  the  receipt  and 
distribution  of  their  supplies  and  products. 

Large  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc,  both  in  the  rough  and  worked  statei 
pass  through  Antwerp  in  transit  from  the  mines  to  the  works,  and  again 
to  manufacturers  and  consumers,  but  this  is  no  market  for  either  metal, 
and  whatever  may  be  consumed  here  is  of  domestic  manufacture,  against 
which  the  foreign  article  could  scarcely  compete. 

John  H.  Stewabt, 

ANTtnB&P)  SepiemUr  19, 1890. 
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FRANCE. 

ST.  ETIENNE. 
INTBODTTOTOBY  BBMABKS. 

The  rino  and  lead  mining  industry  of  France  is  by  no  means  so 
important  as  the  corresponding  industry  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  country  only,  the  middle  and  the  north* 
west,  where  lead  and  zinc  mines  are  worked,  and  the  two  baser  metals 
are  always  found  in  combination  with  silver.  The  annual  production 
of  lead  in  France  is  22,000  tons,  and  of  zinc  not  more  than  8  tons  are 
fbund*    France  exports  about  7,000  tons  of  lead  and  imports  3,000  tons. 

The  zinc  exports  amounts  to  15,000  tons,  and  the  imports  to  33,000, 
or  several  thousand  tons  more  than  the  native  production. 

One  of  the  two  zinc  and  lead  mining  regions  of  France  is  situated  in 
the  consular  district  of  St.  Etienne,  and  I  am  able  to  give  some  precise 
information  bearing  on  the  cost  method  and  profit  of  the  industry. 

LEAD  MINES. 

The  average  depth  of  the  lead  mines  near  Pontigibaud,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Ddrne,  is  from  600  to  750  feet.  The  country  is  of 
volcanic  origin  and  very  mountainous. 

When  the  ore  is  taken  from  the  mines  it  shows  from  5  to  6  per  cent 
of  lead,  which  is  increased  by  its  washing  process  to  44  per  cent.  In 
addition  to  the  lead  a  ton  of  this  ore  contains  2*9  pounds  of  silver. 

The  monthly  output  of  these  mines  is  130  tons  of  lead  and  600  pounds 
of  silver.  The  metal  is  reduced  by  fusion,  the  cost  of  reduction  being 
$17.35  a  ton.  The  value  of  a  ton  of  ore  at  the  mines  is  from  $60  to  $65. 
The  output  of  these  mines  increases  a  little  from  year  to  year  and  is  all 
consumed  in  France. 

The  scale  of  wages  is  very  low,  the  highest  price  paid  to  the  workmen 
is  65  cents  a  day  and  the  minimum  50  cents.  By  a  day,  a  working  period 
of  eight  hours  is  meant. 

ZINO  MINES. 

The  zinc  mines  near  Ville  Franche,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveyron, 
are  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  those  of  which  I  have  just 
written.  The  average  depth  of  the  zinc  mines  is  600  feet.  In  a  ton  of 
ore  at  the  mines  there  is  4  per  cent  of  zinc  and  10}  pounds  of  silver. 
The  cost  of  reducing  a  ton  of  ore  is  $17.35  and  the  value  of  the  zinc  con- 
tained in  a  ton  of  ore  at  the  mines  is  $32. 

The  maximum  wages  of  the  miners  in  this  section  is  85  cents  a  day. 

The  output  of  the  mines  near  YiUefranche,  like  that  of  those  in  the 
other  department,  is  increasing  and  some  of  it  is  exported  to  Sweden 
and  Belgium. 
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The  chief  points  from  which  lead  and  zinc  are  imported  to  this  part 
of  France  are  Sweden  and  Sardinia. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  fair  field  for  the  sale  of  American  lead 

and  zinc  in  France,  but  the  development  of  the  market  here,  in  the 

first  instance,  would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense  and  no 

little  effort 

Fbanois  B.  Loomis, 

Oommeroial  Agent. 
St.  Etienne,  October  14j  1890. 


SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 

The  existence  of  lead  and  zinc  in  southern  France  was  known  ages 
ago.  These  metals  were  mined  ftom  time  to  time,  but  at  long  periods 
apart  and  with  no  great  results.  Nearly  all  the  old  mines  have  been 
abandoned. 

DEPTH  OF  imVES. 

The  principal  lead  and  zinc  mine  now  being  worked  in  this  consular 
district  is  the  Bormettes,  in  the  Department  du  Yar.  It  was  opened 
about  five  years  ago,  at  a  depth  of  150  feet.  At  this  depth  begins  a 
system  of  lateral  galleries.  A  second  system  of  gaUeries  haa  been  run 
at  a  depth  of  300  feet,  a  third  at  450  feet,  and  a  fourth  at  600  feet,  the 
longest  shafts  being  600  feet  in  depth. 

METAL  IN  ORES. 

The  average  per  centum  of  metal  in  the  ores  iS;  zinc,  50  per  cent; 
leady  6  to8  per  cent;  silyer,  1  per  mil. 

SMELTEBS'  EXPOBTS. 

The  ores  are  not  smelted  at  the  mines,  but  are  simply  crushedi 
washed,  and  the  lead  and  zinc  separated  by  density.  They  are  then,  in 
this  raw  state,  exported — the  lead  to  Stolberg,  Germany,  and  the  zinc 
to  Antwerp.  About  20,000  tons  of  ore  thus  separated  was  exported 
last  year.  This  exportation  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics  given 
below  for  the  port  of  Marseilles. 

VALUE  OF  QBE. 

The  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  mines  crushed,  washed,  and  separated  is 
84  firancs  the  1,000  kilos. 

The  zinc  ore  delivered  at  the  smelting  works  at  Antwerp  is  sold  for 
from  100  to  110  francs  the  1,000  kilos  (2,200  pounds),  and  yields  about 
50  per  cent  pure  zinc.  The  lead  ore  delivered  at  Stolberg  is  sold  for 
from  200  to  300  francs  the  1,000  kilos,  and  when  smelted  gives  about 
60  per  cent  pure  lead*  The  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro* 
duction  at  the  mines  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  ores  respectively 
at  the  smelting  works  is  accounted  for  in  part  \>y  ^<b  tt^^\k  «^Q^ 
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charges,  which  amount  for  Antwerp  to  from  20  to  25  francs  per  1,000 
kilos,  and  for  Stolberg,  of  course,  to  much  more. 

miners'  wages. 

There  are  400  miners  at  the  Bormettes,  who  receive  from  70  to  80 
cents  per  day.  A  number  ot  women  employed  in  separating  the  ores, 
but  who  do  not  go  down  into  the  mines,  receive  30  cents  per  day. 

There  are  several  other  mines  in  the  Var  just  commenced  to  be 
worked.  All  the  ore  is  exported  to  Belgium,  England,  and  Germany. 
All  this  production,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  is  exported. 


FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

The  statistics  for  the  port  of  Marseilles  give  the  following  for  lead 
for  the  years  1886, 1887, 1888,  and  1889. 

Ltad  imparU  at  MarteilleB, 


CoimtriM  whenee  imported. 


Sptln 

AiglAnd 

Italy 

Algerift 

Turkey 

Australia •— .. 

New  Caledonia 

▲n  other  conntriea . 


Totid 


1886. 


Tons. 
18,726 

50 
1,28S 

62 


40 


15,150 


1887. 


Tons, 
16,885 


21 
24 


145 

151 

2,505 


18,414 


1888. 


Tons. 
16,647 


166 

U 

2 

65 


148 


16,928 


1888. 


Tons. 
24,188 


85 


24,406ft 


Lead  cxporU  from  MarteilleB, 


Oountriee  to  which  exported. 


Italy 

BOBSiA... 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Anstria 

SSS::::::::::::: 

India 

Greece 

Barbary  States...  . 

United  States 

All  other  oonntrles 

Total 


1886. 


Tons. 

840 

666 

100 

61 

8 

1 

20 

8 

85 

82 

500 

315 


2,730 


1887. 


Tons. 

1,608 

531 

157 

146 

8 

28 

4 

164 

54 

86 


32 


2,768 


1888. 


Tons. 

2.880 

2,044 

848 

168 

11 

67 

84 

180 

74 

8 


1,232 


6,541 


1888. 


Tons. 
2,876 
2,188 
878 


24 

15 


87 


8,282 


8,718 


The  tables  show  that  of  24,406 J  tons  lead  imported  in  1889,  24,132 

tons  came  from  Spain.    Of  this,  21,500  tons  was  smelted  in  Spain 

(plombs  en  masses  et  en  sanmons).    A  part  of  this  importation  was 

converted  into  sheeting,  shot,  and  pipe,  and  a  part  of  the  9,719  tons 

exx>orted  was  in  those  forms. 

Ohables  B.  Trail, 

OanauU 
Mahseillss,  September  20 j  1890. 
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BORDEAUX. 

There  ore  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  this  consular  district,  or  if  they 
do  exist  they  are  not  operated  at  present.  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  are  no  manufiEtctories  of  lead  or  zinc  articles  in  this  vicinity,  and 
I  can  not  learn  of  any  importation  of  lead  or  zinc,  or  the  articles  man- 
nfactored  therefirom^  into  this  consular  district  from  the  United  States. 

HOBAOB  O.  KrOWLEBj 

BoSDBAUZi  Deeemher  9, 1890. 


COGNAC. 

There  are  no  mines  of  lead  or  zinc  worth  mentioning  in  this  consular 
district.  There  is  one  old  lead  mine  at  Allone,  not  working,  as  it  did 
not  pay. 

American  manufactures  of  lead  and  zinc  to  be  introduced  here  would 
have  to  come  through  agents  in  Paris  or  Bordeaux  and  be  sold  low 
enough  to  compete  with  manufactures  in  France. 

Wn.  S.  Pbeston, 

OansuL 
OOONAO,  December  11^  1889. 


LIMOGES. 

The  few  mines  that  there  are  in  this  consular  district  are  owned 
mostly  by  close  corporations,  who  put  every  barrier  in  the  way  to  pre- 
vent any  accurate  information  being  obtained  of  their  methods  of  work 
or  amount  of  business  done. 

(1)  The  only  mine  in  this  consular  district  is  situated  in  the  Depart- 
ment de  Corr^ze,  at  Ussel.  The  zinc  mines  are  few  and  do  not  yield 
abundantly.  The  metal  is  not  found  in  its  native  state.  The  working 
of  the  mine  has  temporarily  ceased. 

(2)  Average  percentum  of  metal  in  the  ores,  from  20  to  15  per  cent. 

(3)  Average  x>ercentum  of  metal  obtained  by  smelting  process;  loss 
about  3  or  4  per  cent. 

(4)  The  process  or  processes  preferred  in  smelting  of  the  ores  is  the 
roasting  or  reaction ;  some  mines  use  the  English  and  Belgian  processes. 

(5)  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  cost  of  the  reduction  of  2,000 
pounds  of  ore  into  spelter. 

(6)  Yalue  of  the  ore  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  the  mines.  Lead  at 
the  mines  is  worth  125  and  130  francs  per  ton. 
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(7)  Average  value  of  spelter.    No  satisfactory  reply  obtained. 

(8)  There  is  no  surplus;  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand. 

(9)  The  production  is  stationary,  or  perhaps  decreasing. 

(10)  Wages  of  miners.  The  average  wages  paid  per  diem  is  3.60 
francs. 

(11)  In  the  center  of  France  no  industry  uses  either  lead  or  zinc, 
except  in  the  earthenware  factories  and  that  is  decreasing  each  year. 

(12)  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  American  lead  and  zinc  are  con- 
sumed in  this  district  or  not;  there  are  no  direct  importations.  The 
best  way  to  introduce  these  metals  would  probably  be  to  have  an  Amer- 
ican open  a  place  in  Paris  where  these  metals,  as  well  as  manufactured 
articles,  could  be  seen,  and  if  properly  shown,  the  prices  being  advan- 
tageous to  the  buyer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  good  market 
would  be  found  for  American  lead  and  zinc. 

Waxteb  T.  Gbifpin, 

Oammeroial  Agent 
Limoges,  December  20^  1890. 


LYONS. 

The  general  depth  of  lead  and  zinc  mines  at  present  is  one-fourth  to 
to  one-flfth  greater  than  formerly. 

The  per  cent  of  metal  in  the  ores  is  said  to  be  from  60  to  70.  This 
is  the  amount  obtained  by  smelting. 

The  processes  preferred  in  the  smelting  are  either  in  crucibles  or  by 
open-fire  furnaces. 

The  cost  of  reducing  2,000  pounds  of  ore  into  spelter  ranges  from 
8  to  10  francs. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  lead  shipped  here  from  Belgium  and  from 
Spain.  Very  little  is  produced  in  France.  I^o  zinc  is  produced  here, 
although  there  is  considerable  demand  for  it. 

The  production  of  ore  is  decreasing. 

Miners  receive  from  4  to  8  francs  a  day. 

A  large  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  are  imported  into  this  district  in 
the  form  of  refined  spelters. 

American  lead  and  zinc  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  district. 
Probably  the  best  method  of  introducing  them  would  be  through  trust- 
worthy agents  who  know  the  French  people  and  understand  their 
language. 

Edw.  B.  Faibfibld, 

ChmuL 
LtonS|  December  3^  1890, 


OERMAinr.  25 

NICE. 

'No  lead  or  zinc  is  mined  in  my  district,  nor  can  I  find  trace  of  any 
used  that  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  largest  amount 
used  is  French,  but  for  fine  sewer,  or  drain  work,  English  is  preferred^ 
in  pipe,  as  more  truly  drawn,  the  French  being  often  irregular.  Con- 
siderable paint  is  imx>orted  from  England.  I  can  find  nothing  from 
the  United  States  for  sale  at  Nice  but  a  few  household  articles  made 
by  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
brought  here  from  Paris.  Active  agents  are  the  best  means  of  intro- 
ducing our  wares  into  this  country.  Last  summer  I  induced  a  young 
man  who  does  work  for  me  to  send  to  firms  advertising  in  journals  sent 
free  to  the  consulate  for  catalogues  and  samples  with  which  he  is  try- 
ing to  open  up  trade  outside  of  his  other  work. 

Wm.  Harbison  Bbadlbt, 

NiOB,  January  10^  1891. 


GERMANY. 

Herewith  you  will  find,  marked  No.  1,  a  statement  showing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  of  Breslau,  Klausthal,  Dortmund^ 
and  Bonn  during  the  years  1883  and  1886. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  zinc  was  ^eater  in  1886  than 
in  1883,  and  that  the  production  of  lead  was  greater  in  1883  than  in 
1886. 

The  statistical  statement  herewith  marked  No.  2  shows  the  extent 
and  form  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  German  Empire  in  lead 
during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30, 1890,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  statistical  statement  herewith  marked  No.  3  shows  the  extent 
and  form  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  German  Empire  in 
zinc  during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30, 1890,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  It  will  be  seen 
that  American  lead  and  zinc  and  their  manufactures  are  not  consumed 
to  any  great  extent  in  Germany. 

Belgium  supplies  two-thirds  of  the  lead  imported  by  Germany  and 
more  than  half  of  the  zinc. 

Germany,  it  will  be  observed,  imports  lead  in  different  forms,  princi- 
pally from  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  NetherlaudSi 
and  Spain. 

Germany  exports  lead  in  different  forms,  principally  to  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  Austria-Hungary,  Bussia,  and 
Switzerland. 

Germany,  it  will  be  seen,  imx>orts  zinc  in  different  forms,  principally 
ftom  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  and  An&ti\Sb-H.\iii%«s^« 
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Germany  exports  zinc,  principaUy  to  Belgium,  Denmark,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  ^Netherlands,  i^orway,  Austria-Hungary,  Bussia,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  exports  from  Germany  in  both  lead  and  zinc  and  their  manu- 
factures are  far  in  excess  of  the  imports,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not 
a  specially  fruitfol  field  for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  in  lead  and 
zinc. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  fields  for  American  lead  and  zinc 
and  their  manufactures  is  where  Germany  finds  it  profitable  to  dispose 
of  her  exports. 

/.  Produetion  of  German  lead  amd  Hno  mines  im  I88S  and  1886, 


DetoriptioD. 


ZitMOftf. 

BrMlan 

KlAQBthal 

Dortmand 

Bonn 


Total  in  1886. 
Total  in  1883. 

Ltador§, 

BfMlan 

KlauBthal 

Dortmnnd 

Bonn 


Total  in  1886.... 
Total  In  1888.... 


4» 
0 
O    . 

|r  0 

A 


9 


45 


45 
67 


Worka 
witbpro- 
dnotion— 


11 

t! 
^1 


ss( 


81 

n 


67 
62 


6 

4 


87 


46 

58 


it 

It 


12 
2 
2 

80 


46 
49 


16 
2 
8 

81 


52 
54 


Total 

prodao- 

tion. 


Tons. 

678,858 

5,573 

84,237 

85,548 

704.216 
076,796 


29,816 

88,160 

1,039 

76,641 


140,165 
149,446 


Prodnotion  of  the  year 
able  for  sale. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Tont, 

578.858 

5,578 

84,287 

85,548 


704,216 
676,796 


29,316 

83,169 

1,039 

74,988 


138,462 
148,072 


Worth  in  marka. 


Total. 


Per  ton, 


3,547,603 
389,381 
803,550 

2,963,726 


7,704,260 
8,858,477 


3,647,941 

8,150,476 

92,872 

8,205,608 


15,096,897 
16,862,442 


6.13 
69.87 
28.47 
84.64 


10.74 
13.00 


124.44 
94.98 
89.89 

109.50 


109.1 
118.  J 


Average  of  minera 

daily  raoended  In 

18iB3  and  1886. 


night. 


5.006 


2,804 


7,948 
7,600 


561 

2,808 

73 

4,762 


day. 


4,016 

(•) 
893 

1,284 


5,683 
5,874 


7,688 
9,405 


335 

1,268 

38 

4,253 


5,884 
7,460 


TotaL 


9,012 


1,081 
3,588 


13,641 
10,475 


8,660 

m 

9,015 


18,572 
16,861 


*  Under  lead  ore. 

$  amd  S»  Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  lead  and  eine  into  and  ftofm  GoT' 

many  during  the  nine  months  ended  September  SO,  1890, 

IHPOBTS. 


Whence  imported. 


Freeporta* 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Netnerlands 

Korwaj 

▲natrta-Hungary ... 

Bnaaia 

Sweden 

Switaerland 

Spain 

Ja>gentine  Kepublio. 

BraaU 

United  Statea 

▲11  other 


Total 

Total  for  preoedinjK  year 


Lead,  raw. 


1,000  kOos. 

519 

64,805 

862 

1,861 

17,622 

702 

2,979 

37 

408 

501 

14 

472 

6,025 

44 

20 

18 

650 


97,119 
•1,950 


Litharge. 


1,000  kO^yt, 

848 

6 

11 

60 

759 


208 
'i,*672 


90 


6,034 
17,600 


ZJae. 


1,000  kilot, 

167 

34,467 

706 

808 

12,260 

7 

7,062 

857 

4,709 


406 
877 


61,015 
64,880 


*Hamhai|^,  Bramerhaven,  Qeeatemnnde,  eto. 
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imad 


5.  Statement  ehewing  the  importe  and  eopporte  of  lead  and  eine  into  and  f rem  Ger^ 
many  during  the  nine  menike  ended  September  SO,  1890, — Continaed. 


EXPORTS. 


Whither  exported. 


Oeman  fre^porti 
Belgium 


TnoMb 

Great  Britain 

ItidT 

Ketfcerlands 

Vorway 

Anatria-Himcary . . . 

Boninaiiia 

Boflsia 

Sweden 

Bwftaedand 

8|>ain 

Britiah  India 

Argentine  Bepnblfto. 


TTnited  Statea 

An 


Total , 

Total  iior  praoading  year 


Lead,  raw. 


1. 


OOOttUn. 

572 

82.488 

324 

80,884 

70,116 

20 

19,216 

26,089 

68 

88,176 

160 

6,835 

14 


101 

168 

517 

4.282 


Litharge. 


1,000  bOoi. 

1,046 

6 

7 

610 

914 

96 

284 

18 

1,202 

858 

9,828 

44 

2,039 

46 


280,960 
241,085 


6 
8 

58 


16,464 
17,610 


Zine. 


1,000  KU>». 

14.552 

92,171 

8,000 

88,558 

190.819 

90,176 

50,106 

8.571 

101,804 

1.742 

86.078 

7,914 

8,002 

497 

2,670 

143 

521 

9.106 

81,716 


608,188 
581,981 


BbbuKi  Deoemher^  8^  1890. 


W.  H.  Epwabds, 

Oonsul-Oenerdk 


PBODUOTION  OF  LEAD  OBBS. 

Altboagh  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  in  tUs  oonsnlar  dis- 
trict is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  other  parts  of  Pnissia,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  enabled  to  fnmish  some  information  on  these  important 
industries  which  may  not  fail  to  be  without  interest.  It  may  be  stated 
in  the  beginning  that  the  state  of  Prussia  produces  about  all  the  lead 
and  zinc  ores  of  Oermany. 

Of  lead  ores  the  following  are  the  estimated  quantities  of  production^ 
in  tonS|  in  the  year  1889,  together  with  values: 


Prcnrinoea. 


Westphalia 

TTfiaici  Tfimgaii 

Bhlnelend ; 

Distriet  of  Coblenta 

District  of  Cologne 

Diatarietof  Aixla  ChapeUe 

Biatriet  of  Dnaieldorf  and  Trevea 

Total  produetion  in  Pnuaia..... 

AS  atbar  atatea  of  Qannany 

TMalprodvotioniaGannaiiy 

*  1,000  kiloa  to  the  ton. 


Prodnotton. 


32,115 
45,888 
10.148 
12,589 

4,906 

7.273 

45,631 

1.282 


169,845 
7.597 


107,448 


Valoa. 


Dollars. 

870,034 
701, 531 
33U,743 
847.827 

280.885 

210, 140 

1, 200, 098 

20,422 


8,032,028 
196, 118 


4,188,146 


Valna 
per  ton* 


DeBmrt. 

27.18 
15.28 
82.60 
27.60 

60.98 
28.79 
26.41 
15.70 


24.50 
25.70 


24.11 
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VALUE  OF  ORES. 

The  valae  of  the  ores  per  ton,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table, 
varies  in  the  different  districts,  and  depends  upon  the  percentage  of  lead 
in  the  ores.  For  instance,  the  highest  average  value  per  ton  ($50.93) 
in  1889  was  in  the  district  of  Ooblentz,  while  the  lowest  ($15.70)  was 
in  the  districts  of  Dasseldorf— -Treves. 

METAL  IN  ORB. 

I  am  informed  that  the  average  amount  of  metal  in  the  ores  varies 
from  20  to  80  per  cent,  and  the  average  obtained  from  the  metal  in  the 
ores  by  the  smelting  process  is  generally  fix>m  90  to  92  per  cent.  The 
ore  occurs  in  this  district  as  the  sulphide  of  lead,  or  galena,  and  con* 
tains  also  silver  in  varying  quantities.  The  ore  mined  by  one  of  the 
largest  companies  in  this  neighborhood,  whose  production  of  the  metal 
in  1889,  according  to  the  Cologne  chamber  of  commerce  report,  amounted 
to  25,200  tons,  is  mixed  largely  with  sand,  and  contains  only  2*31  per 
cent  lead,  but  by  a  washing  process  this  sand  and  other  impurities  are 
removed,  so  that  the  ore  thus  prepared  contains  about  50  percent  lead. 
The  ore  mined  by  a  second  company  contains  55^  per  cent  lead  and  48 
per  cent  gray  silver.  This  company  produces  monthly  700  tons  b}ende 
and  200  tons  lead  ore.  The  blende  contains,  on  an  average,  52  per  cent 
zinc  and  1^  per  cent  lead. 

SMELTINa  PROCESS. 

The  smelting  process  of  the  lead  ores  is  conducted  in  a  blast  ftimace— 
that  is,  after  the  preliminary  roasting  of  the  ores  in  a  reverberatoiy 
ftamace. 

Zinc  ore  occurs  in  this  district  as  blende.  The  ore  mined  by  two  of 
the  largest  companies  contains,  on  an  average,  52  per  cent  sine. 

The  process  of  smelting  the  ores  is  as  follows :  The  ores  are  first 
roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  by  which,  the  sulphur  is  eliminated 
and  the  zinc  oxidized.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  afterwards  mixed  with 
coal  and  heated  in  earthenware  muffles  up  to  1,500^  Celsius,  at  which 
temi>erature  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  reduced  and  volatilizes,  and  is  finally 
condensed  in  small  vessels  outside  the  furnace  and  connected  with 
the  muffles.    In  other  words,  the  distillation  of  the  zinc  in  muffles. 


QEBMAKT. 
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STATUS  OF  PBODUOTION. 

The  following  figures  give  the  prodaction  and  value  of  lead  ores  in 
Germany  from  1880  to  1889,  incluai ve : 


Te«n. 


Qnantity. 


Valnt. 


U80 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Tom. 
160.725 
164,770 
177,666 
160,758 
162,7731 
157,860 
158,506 
157, 570 
161,777 
160.660 


$4, 660,  on 

4.570,180 
4,007,788 
4,305.688 
8.746.0ST 
8,502.184 
8,788,6» 
8,780,731 
8,076,607 
4, 810. 810 


The  above  figures  show  that  there  has  not  been  any  appreciable 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  production  of  lead  ores  in  Germany  during 
the  last  decade.  But  the  statistics  show  that  there  were  cousiderably 
more  ores  consumed  in  Germany  in  1889,  and  also  in  years  previouslyi 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  lead,  than  were  produced.  In  1889  there 
were  258,902  tons  of  ores  and  slag  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead,  while  there  were,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  table,  only  169,569 
tons  produced,  thus  leaving  an  excess  of  89,333  tons  consumed  above 
the  production,  a  great  part  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
from  Portugal  and  Spain. 

AMBBIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZmO. 

On  inquiry  of  the  leading  dealers  in  Cologne,  I  am  informed  that 
neither  lead  nor  zinc  is  imported  into  this  consular  district  from  the 
United  States,  and  they  gave  as  their  reason  that  neither  of  these 
metals  could  compete  in  price  here  with  the  German  manufacture. 
Neither  do  the  official  statistics  show  that  any  lead  is  imported  from 
America. 

DCPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  LEAD. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  Germany  has  exiK)rted 
annually  considerably  more  lead  than  has  been  imported: 

Pig  lead. 


Yews. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Prodnotlon. 


Ttma. 

71,471 
76.656 
70, 482 
82,  362 
85.928 
86.728 
02,550 
00,732 
04,800 
03.134 
02,520 
04,804 
06,064 


Import. 


Toffw. 
8|  200 
8,005 
2,087 
4.010 
2,615 
2,658 
1,073 
8,165 
1,482 
1,480 
2,037 
7,610 
7.858 


Szporti 


Tom. 

82,770 

32,468 

47, 308 

48,360 

45.410 

46,700 

41,016 

40,574 

40, 818 

41,123 

87.777 

80,106 

84,800 


Consmned. 


Tom, 
41,0S7 
47,108 
85,161 
43,021 
48,124 
48,588 
62.607 
44,828 
46,078 
68.500 
66,786 
68,406 
60^481 
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Imports  and  exp&rUofpig  lead  Ity  comntrie». 


Bremen  and  Hambnrg 

Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

AnjBtriaH  imgary 

BuBsia 

United  States 

AH  other  countriea . . . 


1889. 


Import. 


Tont. 
222 
0,465 

H 

1,040 

375 

210 

22 

681 


Export. 


Tons. 
640 
4,342 
4,085 
8.034 
8,887 
2,915 
5,090 
2 
8,811 


1888. 


Import. 


Ton9. 

506 

2,964 

7 

256 

256 

201 

61 


8.106 


Export. 


Tont. 
8,098 
3,589 
5,874 
7,419 
3,214 
1,147 
8,191 


1,426 


1887. 


Import. 


TfyM, 

89 

8,288 

21 

544 

279 

289 

118 


8,644 


Export. 


Tons. 
2,011 
8,866 
6,749 
10,478 
8.163 
2,909 
8,616 
81 
2,234 


Althoagh  the  above  figures  show  that  scarcely  any  lead  was  exported 
to  the  United  States  during  the  years  mentioned,  there  was  a  recent 
shipment  of  some  300  tons  made  from  this  district,  which  had  been 
done,  1  was  informed,  to  take  advantage  of  the  comparatively  high  price 
of  lead  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  manufactures  of  lead  exported 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States,  that  of  mennige  (red  lead)  forms 
an  important  part.  The  value  of  the  export  during  the  year  just  ended 
amounted  to  $84,000. 

PBIOE  OF  LEAD. 

The  following  shows  the  average  price  of  lead  per  100  kilos  in  Ger- 
man marks  during  the  months  given  in  1890: 


City. 


Cologne.... 

Berlin 

I^nmkfort.. 
Halberstadt 
Bimbiii;g .. 


Jana. 
wy. 


Ifartt. 
29*90 
29  00 
27-60 
26-60 
29-80 


Febru- 
ary. 


Marh9. 
27-25 
27-60 
26-75 
25-30 
29-60 


April. 


Marh9. 
26-70 
27-50 
26*00 
25-25 
28-50 


July. 


Markt. 
26-85 
27-00 
20-50 
25-30 
28-50 


Au* 
ffuat. 


JforJkt. 
27  00 
27-75 
26-75 
25-40 
28-75 


Sep- 
tember. 


Jfarto. 
27-94 
30-00 
27-50 
26-90 
29-60 


Octo- 
ber. 


Jforftt. 
29  16 
29-75 
28-50 
28-20 
80-26 


ZmO  ORE  PRODUCTION. 


Of  zinc  ores  the  following  are  the  estimated  productions,  in  tons 
and  values,  during  the  year  1889,  according  to  provinces: 


Provixice. 


Snesia 

Hanorer 

Westphalia 

He«8e-N  asaau 

Bhiueland: 

Coblents 

Coloffne 

Aix-Ia-Chapelle 

Dnaaeldorx..... 

TotaL 


Production. 


2Vm«. 

582,149 

6,02S 

38,314 

16,608 

3.288 
29,069 
20,666 
11,630 


707,634 


Total  value. 


12,929,484 
195, 213 
282,374 
214,175 

38,082 
283,135 
193,078 

76,789 


4,212,400 


Value 
per  ton. 


$5.08 

28.18 

7.87 

13.78 

11.60 
8.78 
9.48 
6.51 


GESMANT. 


Zl 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figores  that  the  valae  of  the  zinc  ores 
varies  in  the  different  districts,  the  highest  average  being  in  the 
province  of  Hanover,  namely,  $28.18  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  in  the 
province  of  Silesia,  namely,  $5.03  per  ton,  where  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  production  of  Prussia  is  produced. 

nCPOBTS  OF  ZINO  BLENDE. 

Zinc  blende  is  imported  from  Pothes,  near  Bantander,  in  Spain,  and 
calamine  ores  from  Almeria  and  Oartagena,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Spain. 

« 

PBODUOTION  AND  VALUE  OF  ZINO  OBES. 

The  following  gives  the  productions  and  values  of  zinc  ores  in  Ger- 
many during  the  years  1880  to  1889 : 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Prodaction. 


en.  800 
650,530 
604,711 
677,704 
632,040 


Value. 


$3,880,480 
2, 283. 400 
2,835,073 
2,115,020 
1,861,0U 


1886 
1B86 
1887 
1888 
1880 


Prodaction. 


Tim*. 
680,654 
705, 176 
000,712 
667,760 
707,534 


Valae. 


$1,820,082 
1.183,080 
2,380,400 
3,271,788 
4,211,400 


Although  the  production  in  1889  was  200,000  tons  less  than  in  1887^ 
the  value  of  the  ores  in  1889  was  almost  twice  as  great. 


IMPOBTS  AND  EXPOBTS  OF  ZINO. 


There  is  considerably  more  zinc  than  lead  exported  from  Germany, 
and  the  imports  of  the  former  is  a  mere  trif  e  as  compared  with  the 
exports,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  during  the  years  1876  to  1888 : 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Prodaction. 


Tom. 

83,227 

04,006 

04,054 

06,767 

00,646 

105,478 

113,418 

116,854 

125,276 

120,008 

180,854 

130,404 

183,224 


Import. 


Tont, 
6,000 
4,825 
8,780 
8,760 
8,000 
4,238 
4,305 
4,474 
4,510 
4,000 
4,584 
4,586 
6,063 


Export. 


Conaomed. 


IVmw. 

Tom, 

42,745 

46,382 

48.830 

40,081 

44,441 

54,208 

54,010 

45,588 

40.622 

63,014 

50,063 

40,753 

56,478 

61.835 

54,080 

66,880 

56,005 

72,800 

68,432 

64,666 

65,872 

70,066 

65.258 

60,821 

50.114 

80,821 

It  is  seen  that  during  the  above  thirteen  years  about  one-half  of  the 
total  production  of  the  zinc  in  Germany  has  been  exported. 
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The  following  shows  the  imports  and  exports  into  and  out  of  the 
German  Customs  Union,  by  countries,  during  the  year  1889 : 


Oonntiy. 


Belglnin 
France. . 


Great  Britain. 

Italy 

Holland 


Anstria-Hnngary , 
Bnasia. 


Sweden 

United  Slates. 


The  exports  are  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary. 
There  were  only  2  tons  imported  from  the  United  States  against  947 
tons  exx>orted  there.  Of  the  manufactures  of  zinc,  zinc  white  was 
exported  to  the  extent  of  6,883  tons  in  1889  against  2,635  tons  imported 
with  scarcely  any  having  been  imx>orted  from  the  United  States.* 

There  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  zinc  in  Germany 
since  the  year  1886,  the  averages  in  that  year  being  about  28  marks 
per  100  kilos  against  an  average  of  about  60  marks  at  the  present 
time. 

WAGES. 

The  following  are  the  wages  paid  to  the  different  classes  of  workmen 
by  one  of  the  largest  lead  and  zinc  mining  works  in  this  district  x>er 
eight  hours  shift.  First>class  miners,  2.80  marks,  or  66.64  cents;  aver- 
age miners,  2.40  marks,  or  57.12  cents;  young  miners,  2  marks,  or  47.6 
cents;  beginners,  1.60  marks,  or  38.08  cents.  The  average  paid  to 
hands  above  the  pit  of  ten-hour  shift  is  according  to  age,  and  is  from 
six-tenths  mark,  or  14.28  cents,  to  2.20  marks,  or  52.36  cents.  In  a 
second  large  mine  in  this  district  the  average  wages  paid  to  miners 
is  2.50  marks,  or  59}  cents,  and  1.85  marks,  or  44  cents,  to  haulers. 
Hands  employed  above  the  mines  average  about  1.50  marks,  or  35.70 
cents,  per  day.  According  to  official  statistics,  of  30,252  workmen 
employed  in  the  ore  mines  in  the  right  Bhenish  districts,  the  average 
wages  earned  per  workman  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1890 
was  2.50  marks,  or  59}  cents,  per  shift. 

Wm.  D.  Wambr, 

Consul. 

OoLoaNE,  January  17^  1891. 

*  The  yalae  of  the  export  of  zino  oxide  from  thlB  oonsnlar  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1890  was  nearly  $50,000. 
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ANNABERG. 

Neither  lead  nor  zinc  ores  have  ever  been  discovered  in  the  Erzge- 
birge,  within  which  range  of  mountains  this  district  wholly  lies,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  neither  American  lead  nor  zinc,  nor  any  other  Amer- 
ican goods,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  bottles  of  adulterated  whisky,  are 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  consular  district.  This  is  rather  astonish- 
ing, considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  during  the  last  decade 
of  years  the  United  States  has  purchased  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
district  more  than  70,000,000  German  marks'  worth  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  Annaberg  consular  district  is  a  beehive  of  industry,  and 
consequently  famous  for  its  prosperity,  but  if  left  to  depend  upon  agri- 
culture alone  it  would  become  a  melancholy  failure. 

Daniel  B.  Hubbabd, 

Consul. 

Aknabebg,  December  16j  1890. 


BARMEN. 

DEPTH  OF  MINES. 

At  Letmathe  the  present  depth  of  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Iserlohn,  which  are  owned  by  the  "Markischeu  Huttenverein^'  at 
Letmathe,  are  from  130  to  180  feet,  and  it  is  very  diflficult  to  ascertain 
the  depth  of<those  in  the  past  inasmuch  as  no  statistics  on  that  subject 
are  obtainable;  and  further,  because  the  ore  is  raised  like  coal,  from 
deep  shafts.    There  are  very  few  drift  entries  or  galleries. 

METAL  IN  OBES. 

At  Letmathe  the  average  metal  percentage  depends  altogether  on  the 
process  employed  in  getting  the  metal ;  but  the  highest  is  40  per  cent. 

METAL  OBTAINED  BY  SMELTING. 

At  Letmathe  the  highest  percentage  of  metal  obtained  is  25  to  30; 
the  "  Schlessiger  Ores, "  however,  which  are  also  smelted  by  the  *^  Marki- 
schen  HUttenverein''  yield  36  per  cent. 

PB0CE8S  OF  SMELTING. 

The  process  or  processes  preferred  in  the  smelting  of  the  ores  would 
not  be  given.    My  deputy  states  in  writing: 

Thoagh  I  did  all  in  my  power,  both  at  Letmathe  and  at  New  Orgede,  to  obtain 
an  answer  to  this  qnestion,  I  fonnd  it  impossible  to  get  it;  and  on  raising  the  ques- 
tion, the  remark,  accompanied  by  distrust  and  impoliteness,  was  made  to  me  that  it 
was  a  very  unfair  demand  on  my  part  to  ask  such  a  question,  to  try  to  draw  the 
very  soul  ont  of  a  manufacturing  secret,  and  they  gave  me  to  understand  that  such 
an  inquiry  ooald  only  be  based  on  espionage.  I  did  not  receive  the  least  information 
385A 3 
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about  this  question.  I  was  farther  informed  that  each  and  every  employ^  in  the 
works  was  in  duty  bound  to  observe  about  this  the  strictest  silence,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  the  fabrication  secret  being  betrayed  by  one  of  their  employds,  he  was  not 
only  liable  to  expect  severe  punishment  from  the  factory^  but  would  also,  since  most 
of  the  mines  joined  the  ''Berlin  convention/'  fail  to  find  employment  in  any  other 
establishment. 

In  like  manDer  and  meaning  I  was  answered  qnestions  IJiTos.  5  and  6. 

VALUE  OP  ZINC  SPELTER. 

To  the  seventh  question,  "Average  value  of  spelter.*'  Answer 
(ascertained  at  Schwebn) :  The  average  value  of  zinc  spelter  depends 
at  the  present  time  simply  on  stock  exchange  maneuvers.  Just  now 
the  price  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos  is  £25;  now  and  then  it  is  quoted  at 
£25.5,  and  has  been  as  high  as  £25.15.  Lately  even  higher  quotations 
have  been  reached.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year  the  price  of  zinc 
reached  £25  10«.  This  sudden  rise  was  attributable  to  the  <' Berlin  con- 
vention" which  had  been  called  into  life.  This  "convention''  (evi- 
dently another  name  for  a  "trust  concern"),  it  should  be  remembered, 
established  a  firm,  fixed  price  'pev  ton,  up  to  which,  it  is  evident,  it  is 
permitted  to  quote,  but  not  below.  A  "conventional"  flue  of  1,000 
marks  has  been  established  against  mines  quoting  at  a  lower  figure.  I 
can  not,  of  course,  take  it  upon  myself  to  vouch  for  the  strict  correct- 
ness of  these  statements,  but  I  have  them  from  sources  I  deem  reliable, 

IMPORTS  AKD  EXPOBTS  OF  OBE. 

The  consequence  of  the  said  "convention"  being  to  ke%p  the  prices 
constantly  at  a  certain  height,  the  thought  of  overproduction  is  there- 
fore absolutely  out  of  question;  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  produc- 
tion  is  controlled  by  the  "  Berlin  convention." 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  lead  is  mined  within  this 
consular  district. 

The  principal  markets  of  zinc  are  in  the  first  line,  Belgium  and 
Bussia;  less  goes  to  France  and  England,  but  there  in  a  manufactured 
state  prepared  for  certain  purposes. 

STATUS  OP  PBODUOTION. 

This  was  in  reality  answered  under  question  !N'o.  8,  viz:  That  since 
the  said  "Berlin  convention"  has  been  called  into  life  overproduction 
or  iiisuificieut  production  can  not  be  thought  of,  since  only  so  much  is 
produced  as  is  actually  necessary.  This,  however,  must  lead  one  to 
the  opinion  that  the  zinc  mines  of  Oermany  are  able  to  more  than  sup- 
ply the  demands  made  upon  them. 

WAGES  OF  MINEBS. 

The  Markischen  Hiittenverein  disliked  to  answer  this  question, 
but  by  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Ernest  Dohl  & 
Go.  the  answer  was  given  as'  follows:  That  the  country  round  about 
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Letmathe  and  Iserlohn  was  very  productive  and  abounding  in  arti- 
cles of  food,  and  living  cheap.  The  wages  of  miners  in  consequence 
amounted  to  3.50  to  4.50  marks  ($0.83  to  $1.07)  per  diem  (it  is  about  the 
same  in  the  collieries  in  this  district — i.  e.,  western  Westphalia),  that 
this  rate  of  wages  for  the  Iserlohn  district  was  to  be  considered  high, 
and  was  paid  in  view  of  the  dangers  attending  mining  in  rock  blasting 
and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  pits  of  the  mines. 
Finally,  it  was  also  admitted  that  the  said  wages  were  paid  only  to 
miners  laboring  under  contract. 

FOBBIGN  LEAD  AND  ZING. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  Spanish  lead  is  consumed, 
but  not  very  extensively;  it  comes  into  the  market  in  ingots  or  blocks. 
To  what  extent  foreign  lead  is  consumed  in  this  consular  district  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  district  is  large  and 
contains  several  cities:  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  Bemscheid,  Solingen,  Dort- 
mund,  Bochum,  Hager,  Bielefeld,  Iserlohn,  with  an  average  population 
of  about  60,000  inhabitants,  and  many  large  towns  all  manufacturing 
more  or  less.  It  is  evident  that  much  lead  is  consumed  both  in  manu- 
factures and  in  plumbers'  work,  all  the  cities  and  aU  large  towns  being 
provided  with  water  conduits  into  the  houses  and  factories.  Much  zinc 
is  also  used  in  manufacture,  be  it  as  an  alloy  to  metals  (in  blocks)  or  in 
a  prepared  manufactured  state  for  various  purposes.  How  much  for- 
eign lead  is  imported  into  Germany  and  zinc  (if  any)  the  Oerman 
imperial  custom  statistics,  I  presume,  alone  can  disclose,  but  how  much 
of  it  goes  to  this  consular  district  I  can  not  possibly  ascertain. 

AMEBIOAN    LBAD  AND  ZINC. 

I  can  not  find  out  whether  American  lead  is  consumed  in  this  dis- 
trict. As  to  zinc.  I  received  information*  I  deem  the  most  reliable  at 
Schwelm,  viz:  Up  to  the  present  time  no  American  zinc  has  been  con- 
sumed. Many  consumers  no  doubt  would  be  glad  if  they  could  only 
learn  the  sources  whence  to  obtain  American  zinc.  The  '<  Berlin  con- 
vention," existing  about  a  year,  has  raised  the  price  of  zinc  to  such  a 
high  figure  that  such  of  the  industries  in  and  around  Barmen  and 
Liidenscbeid  as  consume  this  metal  feel  a  corresponding  drag  in  their 
business  to  an  extent  that  was  not  felt  for  years.  This  drag  is  attrib- 
uted solely  to  the  high  price  of  zinc,  inasmuch  as  other  countries  with 
cheaper  zinc  could  easily  and  steadily  compete  with  Germany. 

Consequently,  if  American  zinc  can  be  imported  into  Germany  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Berlin  convention  and  can 
subsequently  compete  with  the  latter,  if  it  should  lower  its  quotations, 
plenty  of  this  metal  can  be  consumed  in  this  district.  My  opinion  is 
that  American  zinc  and  lead  can  be  best  introduced  through  energetio 
and  discreet  agents,  who  should  first  examine  the  field  and  obtain  all 
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the  information  they  can  from  actual  consumers  of  both  metals,  as  well 
as  closely  watch  the  maneuvers  and  tendencies  of  the  '^Berlin  conven- 
tion" and  any  other  "trust"  that  may  exist,  and  then  guided  by  what 
they  know  affects  contracts. 

"S.  G.  Studeb, 

Consul. 
Barmen,  November  16y  1890. 


CHEMNITZ. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Eeit,  director  of  the  Saxon  Machine  Manufac- 
tory, that  the  bulk  of  lead  and  zinc  used  in  this  district  is  purchased 
through  dealers  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg. 

American  lead  and  zinc  can  be  introduced  in  larger  quantities  by 
stationing  representatives  of  American  producers  and  manufacturers 
at  central  points  in  Europe  who  will  study  the  trade  requirements  and 
comply  promptly  and  exactly  with  the  demands  of  purchasers. 

H.  F.  Merritt, 

Consul. 

Ohemnitz,  January,  1891. 


CREFELD. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  the  consular  district  of  Grefeld. 

foreign  lead  and  zino. 

The  lead  and  zino  consumed  in  this  district  come  mainly  from  mines 
situated  in  the  districts  of  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  and  Aix  la  Ohapelle, 
while  a  small  quantity  comes  from  Spain  and  Silesia.  Lead  and  zinc 
in  sheets,  pipe,  and  paint  are  very  extensively  consumed.  Lead  pipe 
is  almost  exclusively  used  for  water  and  gas  plumbing  purposes,  and 
ofben  for  connecting  buildings  with  the  gas  main  in  the  streets.  Lead 
paint  is  in  use  for  all  outside  work  of  buildings,  for  all  kinds  of  car- 
riage painting,  and  also  for  the  first  two  coats  of  paint  for  inside  work. 
Sheet  zinc  is  exclusively  used  for  cornices,  eve  troughs,  and  water  con- 
ductors, while  zinc  paint  is  always  used  for  the  last  and  finishing  coat 
for  inside  painting.  The  price  of  lead  pipe  and  paint  is  4  cents  per 
pound.  Lead  and  zinc  paints  are  manufactured  very  extensively  in 
adjoining  districts.    Lead  pipe  is  manufactured  in  Grefeld. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

I  am  Informed  that  American  lead  and  zinc  and  their  manufactures 
are  not  consumed  in  this  district,  but  that  all  the  lead  and  zinc  con- 
sumed here  come  from  mines  in  Germany  and  Spain.    I  would  suggest 
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that  American  lead  and  zinc  be  brought  into  the  large  seaport  cities 

and  distributed  by  careful,  judicious,  and  energetic  agents  throughout 

Germany.    It  would  be  wise  to  employ  native  German  agents  for  the 

above  pur{>ose. 

Evans  Blasib, 

Consul. 
Grefeu),  Deceinber  15^  1890. 


DUSSELDORF. 

INFORMATION  REFUSED. 

The  only  two  establishments  within  this  district  are  those  at  Selbeck 
and  Lintorf,  located  about  18  miles  from  this  city  and  some  distance 
from  the  line  of  railroad. 

I  communicated  with  both  and,  being  refused  information,  was  obliged 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  my  district  to  make  answer  to  the  several 
questions  set  forth. 

DEPTH  OF  MINES. 

The  general  depth  of  lead  and  zinc  mining  varies  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  mines.  The  average  may  now  be  stated  as 
300  meters,  or  over  900  feet.  Lead  and  zinc  mining  is  much  deeper 
than  iu  past  years  and  the  machinery  and  means  vastly  improved. 

METAL  m  ORES. 

The  average  i>er  cent  of  metal  in  ores  varies  considerably  at  different 
mines.  In  and  around  Dusseldorf  it  will  run  up  to  50  per  cent^  while 
at  Schlesingen  it  is  but  20  per  cent. 

METAL  OBTAINED  BY  SMELTINa. 

From  8  to  12  per  cent  in  the  average  metal  obtained  by  smelting. 

SMELTING  PROCESS. 

The  process  preferred  in  this  section  in  smelting  is  by  what  is  called 
the  "  Muffel-Oefen."  This  oven  is  now  in  general  use.  Those  used 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  are  usually  built  three  stories  high, 
while  in  Schlesingen  but  two-story  ovens  are  used. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  cost  will  average  50  marks,  or  about  $12  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

VALUE  OF  ORE  AND  SPELTER. 

Value  of  the  ore  per  ton  of  2,000  poundri  at  the  mines:  Where  20 
per  cent,  the  value  is  50  marks;  where  50  per  cent,  the  value  is  150 
marks. 

Spelter  will  average  49  marks  i>er  ton. 
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ORE  IMPORTS. 

The  present  rate  of  production  about  meets  current  demands.  Ore 
is  frequently  imported,  never  exported,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  sur- 
plus production  of  metal  which  finds  a  market  in  England. 

STATUS  OP  PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  ores  is  very  little  on  the  increase,  say  about  5  per 
cent  only. 

MINKiRS'  WAGES. 

The  general  average  of  miners'  wages  in  Belgium  is  3.18  francs 
per  day;  in  Germany,  from  3  to  3J  marks  (72  to  84  cents).  Skilled 
miners  are  employed  in  special  classes  of  work  and  receive  4  to  5  marks 
per  day.  The  latt.er  rate  of  pay  is,  however,  the  exception  and  not  the 
general  rule. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  consumed  only  in  a  small  degree  in  this 
district.  The  local  production  has  about  equaled  the  demand.  When, 
however,  the  demand  is  greater,  which  has  occurred  at  times,  the 
needed  supply  is  obtained  from  Belgium. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

I  have  been  informed  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  know  that 
American  lead  and  zinc  are  not  at  all  used  in  this  section  of  Germany. 
In  asking  for  the  reason  it  is  stated  that  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tance of  the  American  mines,  the  cost  of  freight,  and  handling,  and  the 
present  reasonably  low  rate  of  the  same  metal  in  this  market,  Ameri- 
can material  could  not  be  introduced  and  sold  in  Germany  with  profit. 

D.  J.  Fartello, 

OansuL 
DussELDORFy  December  26^  1890. 


FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAIN. 

There  are  both  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  the  district  of  Frankfort,  the 
former  at  Ems,  the  latter  at  Friedrichssegen,  both  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Lahn.  The  mines  have  long  been  worked,  and  are  operated  by 
the  most  improved  and  economical  methods.  Applying  to  the  results 
thus  obtained  the  interrogatories  submitted  by  the  Department  circu- 
lar of  August  14  last,  we  obtain  the  following  exhibit  of  the  lead  and 
zinc  mining  industries  in  this  region : 

DEPTH  OF  MINES. 

The  depth  of  the  mines  varies  from  300  to  1,500  feet,  and  is  constantly 
increasing  as  the  principal  veins  are  more  and  more  exhaustively 
worked. 
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METAL  IN  ORES. 

The  average  per  cent  of  metal  in  these  lead  ores  is  from  90  to  95;  in 
zinc  ores  the  proportion  is  from  75  to  80  per  cent. 

METAL  OBTAINED  BY  SMELTINa. 

The  per  centum  of  lead  obtained  by  the  smelting  process  varies  con- 
siderably; the  yield  of  dressed  ores  ranges  from  30  to  70  per  cent. 
Dressed  zinc  ores  yield  from  45  to  55  per  cent  of  pure  metal. 

SMELTING  PBOOESSES. 

The  processes  which  have  been  found  most  advantageous  are  as 
follows :  Lead  ores  are  first  calcined  to  eliminate  the  sulphur,  and  are 
then  reduced  through  precipitation  by  smelting  in  a  blast  frirnace. 
Zinc  ores  are  not  reduced  in  this  consular  district.  The  ores  from 
Friedrichssegen  are  all  sent  to  Belgium  and  to  fiirnaces  in  other  parts 
of  Germany.  The  process  is,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  uniform  at 
all  these  places.  The  ore  (zinc  blende)  is  first  calcined  and  then 
reduced  in  clay  retorts. 

COST  OF  EEDUCTION. 

There  being,  as  above  stated,  no  reduction  of  zinc  ores  in  this  dis- 
trict, I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  cost  per  ton  of  converting  such  ore 
into  spelter.  The  cost  varies  much  with  the  character  of  the  ores,  but 
the  precise  figures  are  not  accessible  here. 

VALUE  OF  OEE  AND    SPELTER. 

The  value  of  ores  varies  according  to  their  quality  and  richness. 
They  are  all  reduced  either  at  the  mines  or  at  works  situated  else- 
where which  belong  to  the  same  proprietors.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
sold  as  ores,  and  have  in  that  form  no  ascertainable  open-market  value. 
The  value  of  spelter  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  London  market.  The 
maximum,  minimum,  and  average  prices  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds) 
during  the  past  two  years,  have  been  as  follows: 


Description. 


Lowest. 

Highest 


Average. 


Mark*. 

31. 37=^$?.  46 

41.48=  9.87 


36. 14=  8. 60 


1889. 


Marka. 
34. 44=$8. 20 
47. 701=U.  35 


39.57=9.42 


At  present  (1890)  the  value  of  spelter  is  £25  or  $131.60  per  ton. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPOETS  OF  OEE. 

There  is  no  surplus  production  of  lead  ore  in  this  con  sular  district.  On 
the  contrary  lead  ores  are  imported  to  increase  the  local  supply,  and 
they  are  all  reduced  at  the  works  near  Ems  and  at  one  or  two  other 
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points.  As  to  zinc  there  are,  as  already  stated,  no  works  in  the  dis- 
trict for  the  reduction  of  zinc  ores,  so  that  the  whole  product  of  the 
mines  is  sent  to  Belgium  and  to  other  parts  of  Geimany  for  redaction. 

STATUS  OP  PRODUCTION. 

As  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  ore  production.  In  1862  the  prod- 
uct of  lead  ores  in  the  whole  of  Germany  was  149,131  tons.  This 
increased  to  177,655  tons  in  1882,  and  has  since  then  remained  nearly 
unchanged. 

The  production  of  zinc  ores  has,  on  the  whole,  slightly  increased 
during  the  past  ten  years,  the  totals  for  the  whole  of  Oermany,  by 
years,  having  been  as  follows: 

Tons 

1881... 659,530 

1882... 693,369 

1884 632,040 

1885 679,787 

1886 704,216 

1887 899,678 

1888 666.699 

1889 707,537 

MINERS'  WAGES. 

Wages  of  miners  range  from  2.50  to  5  marks  (that  is,  from  60  cents 
to  91.20)  per  day,  according  to  the  age,  strength,  and  skill  of  the 
miner. 

POREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZING. 

Are  foreign  lead  and  zinc  consumed  in  this  consular  districtf  If  so, 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  form? 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  statistics  on  this  question,  as  a  con- 
sular district  is  a  merely  arbitrary  division  of  territory  for  which  no 
separate  export  or  import  records  are  kept.  The  question  can,  there- 
.  fore,  only  be  considered  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  which  imported, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1890: 

Tons. 

Pig  lead 7,259 

Litharge 477 

White  lead 755 

Red  lead 341 

Spelter 4,142 

Zinc,  white  or  gray 1,901 

Sheet  zino 60 

The  above  imports  of  pig  lead  and  spelter  come  principally  from 
Belgium,  where  there  are  reducing  works  for  both  lead  and  spelter 
near  the  German  frontier.  The  spelter  imported  from  Belgium  is  made 
from  the  zinc  ores  exported  from  the  German  mines  at  Friedrichssegen, 
and  may  be,  therefore,  said  to  be  practicaUy  of  German  origin.    If  we 
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compare  the  above  figures  with  the  exports  of  German  lead  and  spelter, 
we  shall  see  how  distinctly  Germany  is  an  exporting  country,  and  haft 
much  greater  concern  about  a  market  for  her  surplus  than  for  a  supply 
of  those  metals  from  abroad.  The  exports  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1890  were: 


Deecriptlon. 


Plgkad 

Litharge 

Whitelead 

Bed  lead 

Spelter 

2mo,  white  and  gray 
Sheet  Bine 


Tom. 

18^477 
1.388 
7,882 
3,409 

81,269 
5,028 
7,964 


Bxoenof 

exports 

over  im* 

ports. 


Tom. 

11,218 

911 

7,127 

8,068 

27,127 

8,127 

7,894 


The  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  will 
practically  answer  the  twelfth  and  last  interrogatory  of  the  series, 
viz:  12.  Are  American  lead  and  spelter,  or  manufactures  of  the  same, 
consumed  in  this  consular  district^  and,  if  so,  how  may  the  trade  in 
them  be  further  developed  T 

AKBRIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  that  either  American  lead  or  spelter  were 
ever  imported  into  Germany,  except  at  one  time,  about  ten  years  ago, 
when,  in  consequence  of  some  extraordinary  rise  in  the  market,  a 
quantity  of  American  pig  lead  was  landed  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
But  this  was  only  a  temporary  movement.  How  unpromising  is  the 
field  for  foreign  lead  and  zinc  in  Germany  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  total  production  of  metallic  lead  and 
BX>elter  in  this  country  during  several  recent  years : 


Lead  produced  in  Germany. 

Tons. 

1862 35,384 

1869 59,632 

1873 64,761 

1882 97,023 

1888 76,394 

1889 90,914 


Spelter  produced  in  Pruesia. 

Tons. 

1885 128,911 

1886 130,814 

1887...: 130,446 

1888 133,280 

1889 135,972 


Thus,  through  careftil,  thorough  working  of  her  own  mines  and 
large  importations  of  lead  ores,  which  are  reduced  in  this  country, 
Germany  has  become  the  second  nation  in  the  world  in  the  production 
of  metallic  lead,  which  is  at  present,  as  usual,  cheaper  here  than  in  the 
United  States.  Until  the  present  conditions  are  radically  changed  by 
some  contingency,  which  is  at  present  very  difficult  to  predict,  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  prospect  of  any  important  market  being  devel- 
oped in  Germany  for  American  lead  or  spelter. 

Fbank  H.  Mason, 

OonsulrOeneral, 
Frank70BT-on-ths-Main,  November  i,  1690. 
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FREIBERG. 

All  the  mines  in  this  district  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Freiberg 
and  under  control  of  the  Government. 

Some  time  ago  I  endeavored  to  obtain  information  through  the  officials 
in  charge,  and  have  only  recently  been  able  to  get  the  very  meagre 
details  which  I  give  herewith: 

DEPTH  OF  MINES. 

The  depth  of  the  Freiberg  mines  varies,  but  they  are  generally  deeper 
than  those  on  the  Ehine.  The  deepest  shafts  have  a  depth  of  600  me- 
ters.   In  1883  the  greatest  depth  was  565  meters. 

METAL  IN  OBES  AND  SMELTING. 

The  Freiberg  ores  contain  an  average  O'll  per  cent  silver  and  12  per 
cent  lead. 

The  loss  of  metal  by  the  smelting  process  varies  so  much,  according 
to  species  of  the  ores,  that  no  special  details  are  obtainable. 

SMELTING  PBOOESS. 

The  most  convenient  process  for  the  smelting  of  the  Freiberg  ores  is 
that  known  as  the  ^^  BleiarheiV^  or  lead  labor. 
Zinc  is  only  found  in  the  Freiberg  mines  in  very  small  quantities. 

VALUE  OF  OBES. 

The  value  of  the  Saxon  ore  per  ton  amounts,  as  per  the  average  of 
the  preceding  year,  to  134  marks. 
Zinc  costs  in  London  at  present  £25  per  ton. 

IMPORTS  OF  OBES. 

There  is  no  surplus  production;  on  the  contrary,  other  ores  are  im- 
ported and  smelted  in  the  Freiberg  smelting  houses. 

STATUS  OP  PBODUCTION. 

The  production  remains  about  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

MINEBS'  WAGES. 

In  regard  to  wages  they  vary  from  40  pfennigs  to  some  marks^  from  a 
boy  to  a  skilled  laborer,  but  details  are  not  obtainable. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Only  lead  in  blocks  is  imported  from  England ;  but  little,  if  any,  is 
imported  from  the  United  States,  owing  to  its  greater  cost. 

AULIOK  Palmeb, 

Dresden,  January  15, 1891. 
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HAMBURG. 
I9o  lead  or  zinc  mining  is  carried  on  in  this  consular  district. 

FOBEIGN  LEAD  AND  ZING. 

Both  of  these  metals  enter  but  in  a  very  small  way  into  the  mann- 
fiMstures  of  this  district,  most  of  them  used  here  coming  from  other 
parts  of  Germany.  In  1889  there  were  imported  into  this  port  from 
foreign  countries  raw  zinc  to  the  value  of  $26,744,  of  which  zinc  to 
the  value  of  $5,414  came  from  the  United  States.  The  importation  of 
rolled  zinc  into  this  port  amounted  in  1889  to  $18,380,  none  of  which 
came  from  the  United  States. 

The  greater  part  of  the  zinc  imported  came  from  Belguim  and  Great 
Britain. 

The  quantity  of  lead  imported  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
$175,722.    It  was  imported  from  the  following  countries: 

Chile* $57,355 

Argentine  Republic 818 

Peru 48 

Great  Britain 35,440 

Spain 33,812 

Netherlanda 17,047 

Belginm 16,729 

Palatinate 9,755 

HolBtein 997 

France 863 

RoBsia ^ 737 

Sweden 654 

Bremen 23 

Other  conntries 1,437 

Total 175,715 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

American  trade  in  these  metals  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  stimulated 
here  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  agents,  to  whom  full  lines  of 
samples  would  have  to  be  furnished. 

Charles  F.  Johnson, 

CansiU. 
HAMBURa,  December  31j  1890. 


HARTZ  MOUNTAINS. 

The  mining  industry  in  this  consular  district,  which  embraces  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick  and  the  province  of  Hanover,  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  celebrated  Hartz  Mountains,  and  dates  from  the  Middle 
AgeSy  having  begun  in  the  southern  part  of  this  mountain  range  iu  the 
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tenth  and  in  the  northern  part  in  the  thirteenth  centary.  These  mines 
yield,  besides  lead  and  zinc,  silyer,  copper,  and  gold  in  yarions  propor- 
tions. 

DEPTH  OF  MINES. 

The  depth  of  the  existing  mines  in  this  consular  district  is  nsnally 
very  considerable,  the  deepest  pit  being  the  Samson,  so  called,  near 
Andreasberg,  the  present  depth  of  which  is  780  meters,*  which  shows 
an  increase  of  240  meters  since  1820,  when  the  depth  was  540  meters. 
The  present  depth  of  the  mine  Herzog  Wilhelm,  near  Glausthal,  is 
abont  560  meters;  in  the  year  1830  it  was  about  500  meters.  The  mine 
Lauenthal's  Gliick,  near  Lnntenthal,  is  about  600  meters  in  depth;  in 
1830  it  was  aboiit  550.  The  mine  Hulfe  Gottes  is  now  340  meters  deep; 
former  depth  not  obtained. 

METAL  IN  ORES. 

The  mine  Samson,  near  Andreasberg,  yields  principally  silver,  besides 
lead,  zinc,  and  copper  ores,  while  the  ores  of  the  mines  near  Glausthal, 
Zellerfeld,  and  Grand  yield  mostly  lead,  with  varying  proxK>rtions  of 
silver,  zinc,  and  copper. 

The  ores  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Glausthal,  Zellerfeld,  and 
Grund  contain  the  said  metals  in  the  following  proportions,  to  wit: 

Percent. 

Lead 59  033 

Zinc 1-35 

Copper '14 

Silver -08 

The  ores  from  the  mines  near  Lautenthal,  as  follows: 

Peroenl 

Lead 69-5 

Zinc 6*6 

Copper *4 

SUvor -99 

METAL  OBTAINED  BT  SMSLTINa. 

The  net  product  of  the  lead  ores  obtained  by  the  smelting  XM*ocess  is 
from  93  to  95  per  cent.  The  zinc  ores  do  not  undergo  this  process  here, 
inasmuch  as  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  are  separated  mechanically  and  the 
latter  sold  to  zinc  foundries  outside  of  this  district.  Lead  ores,  with 
a  very  small  percentage  of  zinc,  are  not  separated  from  the  latter,  but 
are  worked  as  lead. 

SMELTmO  PBOCESS. 

The  favorite  processes  for  smelting  the  lead  ores  are,  at  present,  the 
roasting  processes.  (Host  reductions  processe.)  The  lead  ores^  as  well 
as  the  lead  ores  containing  a  small  percentage  of  zinc,  are  brought  into 

*  1  meter  =  39.37  inches. 
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the  rotary  furnace  (FortschanfeluugsofeH),  and  if  containing  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  silicious  acid  it  is  reduced  to  lead-silicate,  whicli,  to- 
gether with  lime,  is  brought  into  smelting  furnaces,  and  reduced  to  lead 
of  liquation  (Werkblei);  then,  after  the  sUver  and  gold  have  been 
separated  from  the  lead  of  liquation  and  the  latter  refined,  the  product 
is  a  marketable  lead. 

COST  OF  REDUCTION. 

The  eost  of  the  reduction  of  the  ores  into  spelter,  including  the 
value  of  the  ores,  is  about  324  marks  ($77.11)  per  ton  of  2,000  xK>unds. 

VALUE  OF  ORB  AND  SPELTER. 

Inasmuch  as  these  ores  are  not  sold,  but  are  worked  up  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  mines,  their  value  at  the  mines  can  not  be  ascertained 
by  an  outside  party. 

The  8x>elter  is  not  sold,  but  is  worked  into  marketable  lead  by  the 
administration  of  the  mines. 

ORE  EXPORTS. 

There  is  no  surplus  production  of  these  ores  nor  of  spelter  in  this 
consular  district,  although  occasionally  small  shipments  are  made  to 
the  United  States. 

STATUS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  these  ores  seems  to  vary  from  one  decade  to 
another^  sometimes  increasing,  sometimes  decreasing;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  supply  is  failing. 

WAGES  OF  MINBBS. 

The  wages  of  miners  here  at  present  are  from  45  to  70  cents  (Jnited 
States  currency  per  day  for  experienced,  and  from  35  to  45  cents  per 
day  for  inexperienced^  miners. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Foreign  lead  in  various  forms  is  sometimes  imported  into  this  dis- 
trict from  England  and  Spain,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pipe,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  neither  American  lead  nor 
zinc  is  imported  into  this  district  in  any  form. 

A  careful  study  of  the  quotations  of  these  metals  in  the  London 
market  reports,  which  indicate  the  prices  for  Europe,  will  enable  the 
American  producer  to  judge  as  to  the  proper  time  for  opening  the  trade 
with  Germany;  and  good  and  responsible  agents  can  always  be  found 
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here  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  introduction  of  these  arti* 

clcs  from  America  for  a  commission  on  sales,  as  in  the  cases  of  bismuth 

and  antimony,  both  of  which  metals  are  imported  into  Germany  from 

other  countries. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in 

obtaining  the  above  facts,  owing  to  the  extreme  disinclination  of  the 

parties  interested  to  impart  the  desired  information. 

L.  Austin  Spalding, 

OonauL 
Bbunswiok,  November  30, 1891. 


MUNICH, 
There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  within  this  consular  district. 

FOREIGN  ZINC  AND  LEAD. 

Foreign  lead  is  not  used  here,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. 

Foreign  zinc  is  used  here  to  some  extent.  It  is  imported  fix)m 
England.  Two  Munich  firms  use  zinc  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental 
and  artistic  figures  and  objects  of  various  kinds.  Another  firm  man- 
ufactures the  commoner  articles,  such  as  paUs,  pans,  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils. Still  another  turns  out  zinc  in  a  form  to  be  used  about  buildings, 
for  roofs  and  the  like. 

I  am  not  able  to  furnish  statistics  or  give  any  further  information 

on  the  subject.    The  .Munich  bureau  of  statistics  has  no  facts  in  its 

possession,  and  none  can  be  obtained  &om  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

T.  W.  Catlin, 

Oons%il. 
Munich,  November  5, 1890. 


SAXONY. 

introductory  remarks. 

Lead  and  zinc  mining  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  is  closely  connected 
with  mining  in  general,  because  lead  and  zinc  are  found  only  in  small 
quantities  by  themselves,  being  principally  intermingled  with  min- 
erals containing  silver,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sulphur; 
therefore  a  profitable  production  can  be  attained  only  by  simulta- 
neously transforming  the  aforesaid  minerals  into  silver,  copper,  bis- 
muth, nickelspeiss,  arsenic,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  chemicals.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  when  silver  mining  was  begun  in  Saxony,  lead  was 
found  as  well  as  silver;  but  as  silver  was  at  that  time  found  in  large 
quantities,  lead  was  not  much  sought  after. 
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Zinc  was  foand  and  known  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  Glauber  in 
1657  reported  as  a  discovery  that  cadmia  (galamine  or  galmey)  was  a 
zinc  ore.  The  first  large  zinc  works  were  built  by  Champion  at  Bris- 
tol, England. 

I.  Lead  Mining. 

Of  the  lead  ores  which  are  put  to  use  in  the  extracting  of  lead  in 
Saxony,  the  native  sulphide  of  lead  (galena)  alone  is  worthy  of  mention ; 
the  following  are  rarely  found:  ceresite  (white-lead  ore)  zinkenite, 
anglesite  (sulphate  of  lead)  and  pyromorphite  (green-lead  ore).  The 
two  latter  species  are  usually  disposed  of  as  show  pieces  for  mineral 
collections.  The  lead  ores  are  found  in  two  districts  of  Saxony.  These 
are: 

(1)  Freiberg  district — Many  mineral  veins  start  at  the  river  Elbe, 
near  Meissen,  and  continue  in  a  southwesterly  direction  down  towards 
the  towns  of  Nossen,  Freiberg,  Oederau,  Brand.  The  enormously  large 
mineral  veins  of  Freiberg,  which  are  contained  in  gray  gneiss,  have  for 
several  centuries  past  furnished  a  superabundance  of  lead  ores,  and 
through  them  has  been  effected,  of  late,  the  profitable  extraction  in 
smelting  silver  and  other  minerals.  The  vein-stones  (deads)  are  quartz 
dolomite,  heavy  spar,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

(2)  Upper  mountain  dutrict.^^ow  and  then  veins  of  lead  ores  have 
been  found  in  gneiss  and  granite  in  the  upper  mountains  near  Marien- 
berg,  Annaberg,  Schwarzenberg,  Johann  Georgenstadt,  and  far  into 
Bohemia  (Joachimsthal),  but  none  have  proven  profitable  either  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  mineral.  The  lead  ores  form  in  these  parts 
only  short  veins  or  nests,  which  often  however  show  large  quantities 
of  silver. 

Of  actual  lead  mines  from  which  only  lead  ores  are  extracted,  there  are 
none  in  Saxony;  the  lead  ores  are  found  in  the  silver  mines,  and  on 
account  of  these  ores  containing  considerable  silver  at  times,  they  are 
used  in  the  extraction  of  silver.  Lead  ores  are  rarely  found  in  iron 
mines. 

The  depth  of  mines. — Mines  are  worked  down  to  600*  meters,  but  at 
such  depth  the  waters  coming  from  the  mountains  cause  many  difficul- 
ties.   Besides  the  expenses  incurred  in  removing  the  ore  are  very  great. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  work  the  Freiberg  mines  with  less  trouble  the 
Sch()nberger  gallery  (adit)  was  erected  during  the  period  from  1844  to 
1877  at  an  expense  of  over  11,000,000  of  marks.t  This  adit,  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Friebischthal  up  to  Freiberg,  shows  a  length  of  13,900 
meters,  and  besides  has  been  extended  within  the  limits  of  the  mines 
17,500  meters. 

On  account  of  this  adit  all  waters  at  a  depth  of  195*7  meters  above 
the  sea-level  are  led  off  their  course,  which  is  94  meters  deeper  than 
any  adit  built  up  to  date. 

*  The  meter  =  39*37  inohes.  t  The  mark  =  23-8  oenta. 
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Klotsch  reports  in  his  "  Ursprung  der  Bergwerke  Sachsens  ^  (origin 
of  mining  in  Saxony),  that  several  centuries  ago  minerals  had  been 
worked  at  a  depth  of  300  '*  lachter  "  (595  meters),  and  states  that  since 
that  time  no  other  underground  workings  have  reached  such  depth. 

The  richest  extractions  of  lead  ore  are  obtained  at  200  to  400  meters 
depth.  For  this  reason  particularly  new  holings  (short  side  galleries) 
are  erected  in  the  various  galleries  at  such  depth.  It  is  hoped  that 
ores  may  be  found  in  large  quantities  still  farther  down,  and  explor- 
ing shafts  are  built  in  view  of  this  hope. 

Blue  lead  contains  from  40  to  85  per  cent  lead  and  15  to  40  per  cent 
sulphur.  As  a  rule  it  also  contains  0*15  to  0*20  per  cent  silver,  rarely 
up  to  1*09  ^et  cent  silver.  According  to  an  analysis  made  by  Piatt- 
ner,  the  pure  blue  leads  of  the  Freiberg  district  contain  76-5  to  85-8 
per  cent  lead.  The  raw  minerals  found  show  an  average  of  11'3  to  13-4 
per  cent  lead,  and  are  so  concentrated  through  the  finishing  process  as 
to  make  the  minerals  workable;  pyro,  morphite  (89'7  per  cent  phos- 
phate of  lead,  10.3  per  cent  chloride  of  lead),  and  zinkeuite,  with  41'6 
percent  protosulphide  of  lead  (galena)  58'5  per  cent  antimonite. 

The  extraction  of  lead  from  the  ores  is  divided  into  various  methods 
which  may  be  altered  a<3cording  to  the  different  ores.  As  Freiberg  is 
the  only  place  in  Saxony  which  has  lead' and  zinc  foundries,  I  shall 
give  a  description  of  their  methods,  but  as  they  get  the  ores  after  they 
have  been  dressed,  the  dressing  process  will  first  be  described. 

DRESSING  OF  THE  ORES. 

The  dressing  or  cleaning  of  lead  ore  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  lead  of  accompanying  substances,  such  as  antimony,  copper, 
and  arsenic  ore,  as  also  to  detach  such  minerals  as  sulphide  of  zinc, 
barytes,  etc.,  which  retard  the  melting  process.  The  minerals  &vora- 
ble  to  the  melting  are  retained,  together  with  such  quantities  of  earthy 
minerals  as  adjunct  to  the  protosulphide  of  lead  as  are  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  slags. 

Among  the  raw  ores  of  Saxony  the  lead  ores  are  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  common  iron  pyrites,  sulphide  of  zinc,  copper  pyrites, 
also  with  gneiss,  quartz,  and  spar.  All  these  ores  used  to  be  prepared 
(washed)  by  themselves  at  the  various  mining  pits,  but  since  1888  a 
central  preparing  shed,  worked  by  steam,  has  been  established  for  a 
number  of  mining  pits  near  Freiberg,  where  150,000  kilograms  raw  ore 
are  daily  prepared.    This  shed  is  arranged  on  the  following  princii)le8: 

(1)  The  ores  are  gradually  separated  and  taken  away  immediately 
after  separation  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  breaking  up  of  said  ores, 
which  considerably  impairs  the  machinery,  and  besides  would  cause 
loss  of  power. 

(2)  For^rolling  and  sieving  all  the  space  possible  is  allowed;  the  least 
space  for  dressing,  fine  graining,  and  huddling. 
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(3)  The  dressing  is  contiimous  from  beginning  to  end,  and  proceeds 
without  interruption  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  grain,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  intermediate  transportation  or  any  accomnlation  of  material. 

The  preparing  shed  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  raw  ores 
after  the  coarse  backing  are  lifted  to  the  topmost  gallery  and  thence 
tambled  down.  The  rubbish  drops  through  the  rinsing  grate  (Spiilrost). 
The  rinsed  coarser  parts  get  into  the  four  receptacles  stationed  on  the 
top  gallery  for  breaking  the  stones;  thence  the  mineral  mass  reaches 
together  with  the  mineral  which  has  dropped  through  the  rinsing  grate 
into  a  so-called  double  sieving-drum,  thence  into  the  coarse  grain 
machine  (Bergemaschine),  while  the  waste  of  the  sieving-drum  reaches 
the  ^^  Leseband,"  from  which  the  stuff  ores  and  deads  are  gathered. 
The  remaining  intermixed  pieces  now  reach  the  first  pair  of  rollers  (for 
coarse  grain);  having  passed  through  these  the  broken  ore  comes  to 
the  second  sieving-drum  and  the  jigger  (with  five  divisions)  for  ^'more 
t^an  medium"  grain  (Uebermittelkorn).  After  leaving  the  jigger  the 
ore  comes  to  the  second  pair  of  rollers  for  ."more  than  medium"  grain; 
lastly  to  the  third  pair  of  rollers  for  fine  grain.  Having  gone  through 
these  processes  the  ore  ha^s  reached  the  lower  floor.  The  broken  ore 
Is  classified  by  the  sieving-drums  according  to  the  size^of  grain,  rang- 
ing firom  9  to  4  millimeters  diameter,  and  assorted  into  five  grades  by 
aid  of  the  hydraulic  self-acting  jig  (Setzmaschine). 

The  waste  left  after  the  last  breaking  of  the  ores  is  wetted  and 
stamped  in  the  stamping  mill,  together  with  other  halvings  (useless 
stuffs  of  the  worked  ores),  and  later  on  ground  in  the  ore  mill. 

For  fine-grain  and  slime-work  the  sieving-drums  with  fine-grain  jigs 
are  used;  and  in  connection  with  these  the  "pointed  trunk  of  Rittin- 
ger"  with  accompanying  jigger-sweep  or  washing  table,  screen,  and 
"  Stromsetzmaschine." 

In  using  this  method  of  dressing,  the  largest  quantity  of  protosulphide 
of  lead  shows  "  stuff"  and  barley  shape  and  but  little  slime- form, 
whereas  in  stamping  the  halvings  the  protosulphide  of  lead  is  almost 
pulverized  and  scattered  throughout  the  dust. 

Since  1885  ores  from  3  to  0-2  millimeters  diameter  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  air-pressure  and  in  five  pipes  (Diisen)  assorted  according  to 
their  specific  weight.  The  use  of  this  process  gives  this  marked  advan- 
tage over  the  dressing  of  the  ores  in  huts,  that  one  may  know  at  all 
times  how  the  product  turns  out;  besides  there  can  not  be  any  loss  of 
mineral,  as  is  generally  the  case  where  the  ores  are  washed,  and  again, 
the  protosulphide  of  lead  is  far  better  concentrated  by  the  air  process. 

The  ores  are  sent,  already  dressed,  from  the  several  mines  to  the 
Freiberg  smelting  works  where  they  are  tested  as  to  their  lead  and  sil- 
ver yield,  at  times  also  as  to  their  copper  yield,  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
mg  their  value  and  knowing  the  total  output.  The  Freiberg  smelting 
works  have  been  erected  with  a  view  to  handling  ores  from  other  parts 
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of  the  country  as  well  as  Saxony,  to  further  insure  its  being  a  paying 
institution.  Therefore  the  production  of  lead  at  Freiberg  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  total  production  of 
lead  in  Saxony. 

Freiberg  emelHng  works. 


Description. 


Qoantity  of  dressed  ores,  dross,  bucking 
oreH,  etc 

Ore  sent  to  foundry 

Ore  received  f nmi  other  parts 

JjCbA  ]irod notion  of  fouiia ry 

EHtimated  oatpnt  of  lead  from  the  ores  in 
Saxony 


1889. 


Ton9. 
42, 307 
30,697 
11,600 
6,571 

2,050 


1888. 


T(ma. 

41,868 

29. 523 

12,250 

5,788 

2,050 


1887. 


Tons. 
«6,588 
26,660 
10,850 

4,373 

1,860 


1886. 


lona. 
38,093 
29.809 

8,200 
4,779 

2,160 


1885. 


Tons. 
36,294 
28,422 

7.800 
4,525 

2,270 


1879. 


Tons. 

3U,  450 

23,000 

7,380 

6,328 

3,000 


1878. 


TOT^S. 

22,718 
22.619 


All  sorts  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper  ores  are  purchased  from  foreign 
parts,  viz  :  The  Ilartz  Mountains  in  the  north  of  Germany,  Karnten 
in  Austria,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Belgium,  Sweden,  but  principally  from 
Korth  America. 

The  lead  and  copper  ores  of  Austria  had  an  average  value  per  ton 
of  600,  600, 630,  800,  and  550  marks  for  the  years  1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
and  1889,  respectively. 

The  lead  ores  of  Saxony  are  largely  mixed  with  rubbish,  and  those 
derived  from  foreign  countries  are  also  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  this 
reason  they  are  roasted  and  subsequently  subjected  to  a  reducing 
smelting  so  as  to  receive  raw  lead. 

BOASTINO. 

The  roasting  changes  the  native  sulphide  of  lead  and  other  pyrites 
into  oxides  and  removes  not  only  the  sulphur  but  partly  also  such  for- 
eign substances  as  arsenic,  antimony,  etc.;  but  as  the  ores  which  are  to 
be  worked  vary  greatly  in  their  component  parts,  and  as  a  large  quan- 
tity of  said  ores  must  play  part  in  the  extraction  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
roasting  is  done  in  various  ways ;  mounds,  reverberatory  furnaces,  kilrs, 
and  roasting  ftirnaces  are  used. 

The  mounds  have  air-drains  into  large  underground  passages ;  mounds 
are  not  much  in  use,  as  they  require  too  much  fuel  and  the  roasting 
performed  by  them  is  often  irregular.  The  ore  put  into  the  furnace  is 
from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  and  must  contain 
large  quantities  of  pyrites,  the  burning  sulphur  of  which  maintains  the 
required  temperature  after  the  wood  foundation  in  the  furnace  has  been 
consumed  by  the  flames. 

The  reverberatory  furnaces  used  at  Freiberg  are  of  one  and  two 
hearths  construction,  respectively  ;  to  use  these  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ores  be  pulverized.  The  native  sulphide  of  lead  and  all  lead  ores 
which  contain  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  are  roasted  in  these 
furnaces,  also  the  siliceous  and  blend  ores  which  have  received  a  pre- 
paratory roasting  in  the  kilns. 
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The  kilns  are  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid; 
the  siliceous  and  blend  ores  are  roasted  in  the  kilns  only,  provided  they 
contain  sulphur  sufficient  to  be  of  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  gases  emanating  from  the  kilns — which  contain  snlphurous 
acid — ^pass  through  long  channels  where  they  cool  off  and  next  enter 
into  the  lead  chambers  of  the  sulphuric  acid  works. 

As  the  lead  ores  are  not  thoroughly  roasted  in  these  furnaces  (only 
740  per  cent  sulphur),  they  now  come  into  the  reverberatory  furnace. 

Blendes  and  pyrites  from  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  to  the  size  of  a  hens 
egg  are  roasted  in  the  kilns;  those  ores  which  come  to  the  smelting 
works  in  pulverized  form  are  roasted — ^provided  they  contain  suflft- 
cient  sulphur — ^in  the  "Gerstenhofer"  or  ^^Ehenania''  furnaces  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  siliceous  slick  usually  contains  about  60  per  cent  pyrites,  18  per 
cent  native  sulphide  of  lead,  and  22  per  cent  rubbish. 

The  blende  slick  does  not  contain  more  than  15  per  cent  zinc. 
Blendes  and  pyrites  which  contain  but  a  small  amount  of  sulphur  are 
put  into  the  "Fortachanfelnngs"  furnace.  The  dross  (sweepings)  is 
roasted  in  the  almond  furnace  after  it  has  been  stamped  into  slick  and 
partly  dressed^  partly  added  in  other  smelting  processes. 

SMELTING  PROCESS. 

The  mixing  of  the  ores  is  attended  to  after  they  are  roasted  and  is 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  them  show  a  fixed  amount  of  metal. 

At  the  Freiberg  mines  experience  has  taught  that  the  produce  of 
metal  from  the  lead  ores  is  most  favorable  where  the  latter  show  an 
average  yield  of  35  to  40  per  cent  lead  and  0*15  to  048  per  cent  silver. 

The  pure  native  sulphide  of  lead  is  never  melted  by  itself,  but  mixed 
with  lead,  siliceous,  and  other  dry  silver  ores. 

Next  comes  the  filling  (loading)  of  the  ores  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  those  ores  which  are  lacking  the  necessary  stuffs  for  the  slag  forma- 
tion, fluxing  ores  (quartz,  limestone,  fluor,  basic  slag,  etc.,  according 
to  their  quality)  in  order  to  scorify  minerals  such  as  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
stannic  oxide,  etc.,  during  the  reducing  smelting  of  the  protoxide  of 
lead.  As  the  temperature  can  not  be  so  minutely  regulated,  this  process 
does  not  turn  out  as  might  theoretically  be  expected,  though  the  mix. 
ing  may  have  been  executed  with  utmost  care.  On  account  of  the 
same  reason  the  protoxide  of  lead  is  generally  scorified,  whereas  other 
reduced  metals  mix  with  the  work  leads.  For  receiving  the  silver^  flux 
containing  lead  is  used  in  the  mixing,  also  leavings  of  the  smelting 
products:  plumbiferous  slag,  unclean  litharge,  lead  scum,  dross,  matt  of 
lead,  lead  speiss,  argentiferous  remains. 

The  smelting  is  done  in  the  '<  Pilz  "  blast  furnace.  As  fuel,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  reducing  agents,  charcoal  and  coke  are  used.  The 
following  mixings  are  frequently  made: 
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Orework:  (1)  roasted  lead  ore,  27'6  tons;  "Eotglassabbriinde,'' 2*6; 
slag  of  orework,  27*55  (2)  roasted  lead  ore,  27*5  tons;  flnx,  containing 
lead,  0*6,  and  slag  of  ore- work,  25.  (3)  Boasted  lead  ore,  25  tons;  coarse 
metal,  3'5  (roher  Stein);  own  slag,  20  to  25  (eigene  Schlacken). 

Slag  work:  Slag  of  ore  work,  42*6  tons;  roastedmattof  lead,  9;  flux, 
containing  lead,  2-2, 

All  leadslag  produced  at  Freiberg  is  mixed  with  raw  and  roasted 
matt  of  lead,  flux  containing  lead,  limestone,  and  flnor. 

The  production  of  raw  leads  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  lead 
ores,  and  is  therefore  variable;  it  is  usually  about  60  per  cent  of  ttie 
lead  yield;  very  seldom  reaches  90, per  cent. 

BAW  LEAD. 

Not  only  roasted  pure  lead  ores  are  melted  at  Freiberg,  but  also  large 
quantities  of  roasted  pebbles  (Kiese),  the  argentiferous  remains  of 
the  red-glass  (Eothglas)  and  zinc-production  the  plumbiferous  slags 
and  sweepings,  and  matt  of  lead.  For  this  reason  the  raw  leads  con- 
tain comparatively  much  silver,  but  are  also  extensively  mixed  with 
copper,  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic.  The  raw  ore  contains  0-43  to  1*79 
per  cent  silver.  0*35  to  6*25  per  cent  antimony,  0*13  to  1*82  per  cent 
arsenic,  0*7  to  1*49  per  cent  tin,  besides  copper  and  bismuth  in  small 
quantities,  and  in  usually  still  lesser  quantities  zinc,  iron,  sulphur, 
nickel,  and  cobalt. 

To  part  the  silver  from  the  lead  the  raw  lead  must  be  subjected  to 
eliquatiou  in  the  lead  eliquating  furnaces,  which  separates  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  copper  contained  in  the  ore,  besides  nickel,  iron,  cobalt, 
sulphur,  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  arsenic  with  the  liquation 
thorns.    The  result  is  95  to  98  per  cent  eliquated  raw  lead. 

To  remove  tin,  arsenic,  and  antimony  the  eliquated  leads  are  refined; 
to  this  purpose  they  are  molten  in  the  refining  furnace  and  partly  oxi- 
dated, which  in  the  main  causes  the  connection  of  stannic  acid^  arsenic 
acid,  and  antimonic  acid,  with  protoxide  of  lead.  This  refining  process 
leaves  about  74  to  82  per  cent  of  the  mineral  lead  brought  to  the  fur- 
nace as  refined  raw  lead,  and  78  to  90  per  cent  refined  raw  lead  of  the 
slag  lead  brought  to  the  furnace;  this  refined  raw  lead  contains  0*4  to 
0*8  per  cent  silver,  040  to  0-20  per  cent  copper,  0'06  to  0*11  per  cent 
bismuth,  small  quantities  of  antimony  and  tin,  and  here  and  there 
traces  of  arsenic.  At  this  stage  the  elimination  of  silver  from  the  raw 
lead  begins.  After  painstiiking  trials  and  most  minute  calculations 
of  tW  cost,  it  has  been  found  that  a  combination  of  Pattfnson's  and 
Perkins's  method  is  the  most  profitable  for  crystallizing  raw  lead,  for 
compared  with  the  Pattinson  method  it  reduces  the  cost  15  per  cent, 
besides,  it  facilitates  the  extraction  of  bismuth.  The  combination  con- 
sists in  doing  away  with  the  Pattinson  method  at  that  boiler  of  the 
battery  in  which  bismuth  is  expected  to  be  found,  and  where  with  the 
least  work  the  Pattinson  method  produces  the  largest  XK>ssible  quan- 
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tana  of  rich  leacl.  For  instauce,  if  the  raw  lead  is  brought  to  the 
second  (resp.  3)  boiler  the  pattinsouiziug  is  discontinued  in  the  eighth 
(resp.  7)  boiler.  All  refined  raw  leads  are  brought  to  the  different 
boilers  according  to  their  silver  yield,  which  must  be  at  least  0-01  per 
cent,  and  are  pattinsonized  by  the  two-thirds  system  with  a  silver  yield 
of  2  per  cent  in  rich  lead,  0*1  per  cent  in  poor  lead.  The  rich  lead  is 
brought  to  the  refining  hearth,  the  poor  lead  goes  through  the  Perkins 
process  (Parkesiren). 

Parkesiren,  20,000  kilograms  raw  lead,  with  0*01  per  cent  silver, 
require  215  kilograms  zinc  and  the  use  of  the  zincky  liquidation  lead 
and  poor  scum ;  the  result  is  0*35  per  cent  dross,  2-25  per  cent  rich 
soom,  used  for  distillation  (with  0-0153  per  cent  gold,  4*051  per  cent 
silver,  53-2  per  cent  lead,  2-68  per  cent  copper,  39*7  per  cent  zinc),  and 
98*95  per  cent  zinoky  poor  lead. 

Simultaneously  with  the  transfer  of  the  zincky  poor  lead  from  the 
silver  eliminating  boiler  to  the  refining  furnace,  which  is  already  at  red 
heat,  its  elimination  of  zinc  commences.  If  found  in  large  quantities 
the  scum  of  the  refining  furnace  and  the  poor-lead  boiler  are  again  put 
into  the  refining  furnace  to  smelt  the  remaining  lead;  only  then,  being 
then  considerably  reduced  in  weight,  are  they  used  as  leaden  flux  for 
the  working  of  the  ore. 

The  distillation  of  the  rich  scum  is  done  as  follows:  An  air  furnace 
with  a  round  shaft  contains  a  blacklead  cincible  (Morgen's  patent); 
this  crucible  is  filled  with  rich  scum  (which  is  mixed  with  1  per  cent  of 
coarse  pounded  charcoal),  closed  hermetically,  and  connected  through 
an  emission  pipe  with  a  condensator.  The  shaft  of  the  furnace  is  now 
filled  with  coke  halfway  up  to  the  top  of  the  crucible  and  redhot  coke 
added;  the  crown  is  affixed  to  the  furnace,  which  is  then  closed  with  a 
cover.  A  charge  of  225  kilograms  rich  scum  must  remain  in  the  fur- 
nace nine  hours,  and  results  in  57*17  per  cent  rich  lead — which  contains 
7*35  per  cent  silver  and  0*0186  per  cent  gold — ^29*54  per  cent  metallic 
zinc,  6*35  per  cent  powder  of  zinc  and  zinc  waste,  5-85  per  cent  crucible 
waste.  Thus  the  refined  raw  lead  eliminated  gives  the  following  result : 
Lead  with  0*84  per  .cent  silver  (using  9  boilers) :  52*5  per  cent  lead 
(Handelsblei)  and  38*9  per  cent  rich  lead  at  a  cost  of  1  mark  30*17 
pfennig;  lead  with  0-42  per  cent  silver  (using  8  boilers) :  73*52  per  cent 
lead  and  17*16  per  cent  rich  lead  at  a  cost  of  1  mark  13*70  pfennig. 

All  processes  of  smelting  leave  behind  foreign  products,  which  are 
worked  into  marketable  material  if  it  is  in  any  way  possible.  The  sili- 
ceous aud  blend  ores  show,  as  a  result  of  their  containing  tin  antimony, 
arsenic,  etc.,  a  raw  lead  which,  after  being  refined,  produces:  3*1  -per 
cent  tin  scum,  3-07  per  cent  antimony  scum,  3*95  per  cent  arsenic  scum, 
and  6-45  per  cent  scum  similar  to  litharge. 

Tin  and  antimony  scum  0  refined  are  tin  and  antimony  lead;  they 
vary  in  quality,  containing,  on  an  average :  Tin  scum :  70*3  per  cent  pro- 
toxide of  lead,  12*5  per  cent  stannic  oxide^  12*5  per  cent  antimonic 
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acid,  4*75  per  cent  arseuic  acid,  0*6  per  cent  oxide  of  copper.  Anti- 
monic  scum:  69*2  iier  cent  protoxide  of  lead,  11*9  per  cent  antimonic 
acid, 2*2  per  cent  stannic  oxide,  12*2  percent  arsenic  acid,  1*4  percent 
silicic  acid,  2-5  per  cent  alnmine,  2*7  per  cent  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0-3 
per  cent  oxide  of  zinc,  1*8  per  cent  lime,  0*3  per  cent  magnesia,  0*2  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid. 

The  five  processes  which  tin  and  antimony  scum  mast  undergo  are 
almost  identical  for  both : 

(1)  Eliminating, — The  smelting  of  the  scum  in  the  raw  lead  refining 
furnace  with  red  coal  as  a  second  material  for  the  purpose  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  protoxide  of  lead  and  the  extraction  of  silver,  the  product  is: 
(a)  53  per  cent  eliminated  tin  scum  and  46  per  cent  raw  lead;  (6)  60  per 
cent  eliminated  anti  mony  scum  and  38  per  cent  raw  lead. 

(2)  Reducing, — Consists  in  a  reducing  smelting  in  a  shaft  furnace; 
the  result  is:  (a)  55  per  cent  refined  tin  lead  (zinnfrischblei);  (6)  70  per 
cent  refined  antimony  lead  (antimonfrischblei). 

(3)  Taking  off  the  tin, — The  tin  is  taken  off  the  refined  tin  lead  (which 
contains  11*8  per  cent  tin  and  10*3  per  cent  antimony)  through  an  oxi- 
dizing smelting  in  the  raw  lead  calcining  furnace,  which  yields  57  per 
cent  antimony-lead  and  a  high  grade  of  tin  powder.  The  latter  and 
also  the  flux  of  slags  containing  tin  must  be  reduced  through  repeated 
fining  in  shaft  furnaces;  the  product  is  tin  and  antimony  lead. 

(4)  ^^  Gutschmelzen^  f — ^The  remelting  of  tin  and  antimony  lead  in  a 
caat-iron  boiler  for  the  purpose  of  producing  tin  and  antimony  lead  as 
marketable  articles;  the  result  is:  (a)  93  per  cent  tin  lead;  {b)  85  per 
cent  antimony  lead. 

(5)  Remelting  or  transforming  of  the  tin  and  antimony  scum  slags 
into  slags  devoid  of  metal.  The  result  of  this  process  is:  (a)  26  per 
cent  tin  slag  lead;  (b)  15  per  cent  antimony  slag  lead.  The  antimony 
dross  nets  72*5  per  cent  antimony  lead.  The  total  result  is  therefore 
as  follows : 

(1)  Tin  scum :  1,000  kilograms  raw  lead  yield  on  an  average  31  kilo- 
grams tin  scum,  or  3*1  per  cent.  Tin  scum  averages  46*27  per  cent  raw 
lead,  33*19  per  cent  antimony  lead,  19*33  per  cent  tin  lead. 

(2)  Antimony  scum :  1,000  kilograms  raw  lead  yield  on  an  average 
30*7  kilograms  antimony  scum,  3*07  per  cent.  Antimony  scum  averages : 
38  per  cent  raw  lead,  34*83  per  cent  antimony  lead. 

The  raw  lead  produces,  therefore,  0*6  per  cent  tin  lead  (containing 
33  per  cent  tin,  14  per  cent  antimony,  1  per  cent  arsenic)  and  2*1  per 
cent  antimony  lead  (containing  15  per  cent  antimony,  2-5  per  cent 
arsenic,  and  0*3  per  cent  tin). 

(3)  Arsenic  scum,  reduced,  yields  raw  lead. 

(4)  The  first  litharge  is  used  for  the  lead  work  as  flux  containing  lead. 
Other  minor  products  are:  (1)  Lead  oxide,  which  is  gotten  during 

the  silver  refining  process  and,  depending  on  its  quality,  is  either  a 
marketable  article  or  material  to  aid  in  the  working  of  tiie  lead;  the 
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medmm  quality  also  is  ready  for  the  market,  if  after  being  reduced  it  is 
found  to  be  sufBciently  pure.  (2)  Lead  smoke.  Minute  particles  of 
minerals  carried  away  during  the  roasting  and  smelting  process  by  the 
draught  and  vapors  would  entail  a  loss  of  mineral;  these  vapors  and 
gases  are  led  through  long  passages  into  lead  towers;  within  these 
towers  are  six  alternately  stationed  lead  roofs,  kept  wet  by  constantly 
dripping  waters.  The  smoke  which  settles  on  these  roofs  is  trans- 
ferred through  lead  pipes  from  the  lead  towers  into  a  clearing  cistern. 

These  lead  towers  are  5'58  meters  high  and  have  a  capacity  of  33'48 
cubic  centimeters;  they  are  removed  after  seventy  work  days  to  be  thor- 
oughly cleared.  This  clearing  takes  a  day's  work,  but  does  not  inter- 
fere in  the  least  with  the  roasting.  Above  method  of  gathering  the 
lead  smoke  results  in  getting  1*50  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  roasted, 
whereas  the  old  method  used  formerly  netted  only  0*27  per  cent; 
besides,  the  constantly  dripping  water  causes  the  extraction  of  arsenic 
acid  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  which,  though  it  reduces  the  quantity  of 
smoke  lead,  increases  its  silver  and  lead  yield. 

The  gases  leaving  the  condensating  apparatus  are  led  through  a 
channel  (510  meters  long)  to  the  chimney,  which  is  140  meters  high,  thus 
reaching  the  air  at  such  a  height  as  to  remove  all  fears  of  their  endan- 
gering effect  on  vegetation. 

n.  Zinc  Mining. 

Zinc  mining  in  Saxony  is  not  of  such  importance  as  lead  mining. 

Among  the  zinc  minerals  necessary  for  the  production  of  zinc  oiily 
sulphide  of  zinc  is  found  in  large  quantities.  In  the  Freiberg  mines 
they  are  found  most  frequently  in  connection  with  native  sulphide  of 
lead,  iron  pyrites,  arsenic  pyrites,  and  quartz. 

Previous  to  1859  sulphide  of  zinc  was  thrown  over  the  dump  as  hav- 
ing no  value;  since  that  time  it  has  been  used  at  the  Freiberg  mines, 
though  even  thereit  has  been  usedandpurchasedinlargequantitiesonly 
since  1866.  Something  worth  mentioning  is  the  Freiberg  black  sulphide 
of  zinc,  with  a  specific  weight  of  3*95  to  3*99,  and  contains  44*8  to  61-7 
per  cent  zinc,  11*9  to  13*5  per  cent  iron,  32*5  to  33*7  per  cent  sulphur, 
small  quantities  of  copper  and  tin,  now  and  then  silver  and  cadmium. 

As  a  mechanical  associate  the  Freiberg  sulphide  of  zinc  comprises 
almost  always  small  quantities  of  tin  ore. 

Other  zinc  ores,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc  (with  28*09  per  cent  oxide  of 
zinc)  and  tennantite  (with  8*89  per  cent  oxide  of  zinc),  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  therefore  of  but  little  importance  in  reference  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  zinc. 

Calamine,  the  ore  most  used  for  the  extraction  of  zinc,  is  not  found 
in  any  part  of  Saxony. 

Sulphides  of  zinc  are  found  at  a  depth  of  irom  200  to  500  meters 
together  with  silver  and  lead  ores,  and  never  found  isolated  in  quanti- 
tie&    The  yield  of  the  sulphides  of  zinc  varies  greatly;  they  contain 
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from  6  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  zinc,  never  more  than  60  per  cent.  Ores 
containing  less  than  30  per  cent  zinc  were  not  accepted  at  Freiberg 
until  last  year;  now  the  minimum  is  28  per  cent. 

If  recently-made  attempts  should  prove  that  the  works  can  make  it 
pay  to  concentrate  the  poorer  grades  of  ores,  which  are  to  b€  had  in 
large  quantities,  but  have  until  now  been  neglected,  some  mine  pits  in 
the  upper  mountainous  regions  would  be  again  put  into  working  order. 

ORE  DRESSING. 

The  dressing  of  the  sulphides  of  zinc  is  practically  identical  with  the 
dressing  of  the  native  sulphides  of  lead,  which  latter  process  has 
already  been  described  in  detail,  but,  as  the  black  sulphides  of  zinc 
contain  as  much  as  33  per  cent  iron,  their  specific  weight  equals  the 
specific  weight  of  the  accompanying  common  pyrites;  this  makes  the 
separating  of  the  pyrites  from  the  sulphides  of  zinc  a  difficult  proceed- 
ing, although  the  ores  may  be  ever  so  carefcilly  assorted  and  sieved; 
for  which  reason  the  sulphides  of  zinc  are  prepared  and  dressed  apart 
from  the  other  ores.  Still  further  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the 
roasting  of  the  sulphides  of  zinc  on  account  of  their  compactness  which 
necessitates  their  breaking  up  into  grains  averaging  in  size  from  0-2 
to  2*5  millimeters  and  here  again  more  trouble  is  frequently  encountered 
caused  by  the  conglomeration  of  the  sulphides  and  common  pyrites  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  separation  an  impossibility;  they  must 
therefore  be  dressed  simultaneously. 

Pure  sulphides  of  zine  are  extracted  from  the  mine  pits  of  Saxony  in 
small  quantities.  Those  found  among  the  raw  ores  can  at  times  be  only 
partly  used  to  aid  the  extraction  of  zinc.  However,  zinc  being  a  nec- 
essary requisite  to  the  elimination  of  raw  lead,  zinc  ores  are  brought 
from  foreign  countries  (Spain,  Sardinia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Sweden),  to 
keep  the  Muldner  zinc  works  agoing.  The  latter  works  were  closed  in 
1888  for  the  want  of  ores.  Their  yearly  production  of  zinc  amounts  to 
200  to  250  tons.    Six  to  nine  workmen  are  employed  there. 

ROASTING. 

Black  sulphides  of  zinc  (with  33  per  cent  zinc)  are  found  most  fre- 
quently. The  roasting  of  these  is  difficult,  as  it  often  happens  that  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  zinc  form  a  connection  which  can  not 
be  reduced  by  the  usual  temperature  of  zinc  farnaces.  Such  foreign 
substances  greatly  reduce  the  value  of  the  blende.  The  value  is  natur- 
ally determined  by  the  amount  of  metal  the  ore  contains.  The  sul- 
phides of  zinc  which  are  delivered  in  blocks  are  first  roasted  in  the 
kilns,  then  pounded  in  the  stamping  mill,  lastly  being  subjected  to  a 
final  roasting  in  the  "Fortschaufelungs^'  furnace. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  500  kilograms  are  roasted  to  1  per  cent 
sulphur,  which  process  consumes  2*2  hectoliters  common  coal.*  The  slick 

*  The  hectoliter  =  2*336  buahels.  '- 
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is  roasted  in  the  "  Gerstenhofer "  famaces;  dnring  this  process  the 
arseuic  reaches  the  condensing  chambers,  the  sulphuric  acid  the  lead 
chambers.  The  zincky  remains,  containing  about  10  per  cent  sulphur, 
are  carefully  roasted  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  to  1^  per  cent  sulphur, 
thus  preparing  the  ore  for  the  production  of  zinc.  The  ore  loses  about 
16  per  cent  while  being  roasted,  and  a  loss  of  zinc  of  2  per  cent. 

DISTILIiATION  OF  ZING. 

The  roasted  zinc  ore  is  subjected  to  the  silesian  method  of  distilla- 
tion, viz,  2  distilling  furnaces  with  76  muffles;  these  are  regenerative 
furnaces,  with  brown  coal-gus  heating.  Each  muffle  contains  50  kilo- 
grams pulverized  blende,  which  is  mixed  with  25  kilograms  brown  coal 
coke;  the  latter  is  necessary  for  reducing  the  oxide  of  zinc.  Twenty- 
four  hours'  distillation  yields  16  kilograms  zinc  from  one  muffle.  The 
roasted  ore  to  be  worked  contains  generally  from  37  to  40  per  cent.  zinc. 
Zinc  ores  containing  6  to  8  per  cent  lead  are  not  worked  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  because  in  roasting  the  blende  the  lead  turns  into  oxide  of  lead, 
which  in  the  distilling  process  spoils  the  refractory  and  rather  expensive 
receptacles  used  in  the  distillation. 

ORE  MINES  OF  SAXONY. 

The  ore  mines  of  Saxony  have  been  a  failure  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  for  a  number  of  years.  The  consequence  was  that  every  year 
added  to  the  number  of  mine  pits  lying  idle,  as  the  lessees  did  not  care 
to  defray  the  running  expenses  where  probabilities  were  that  the  plant 
would  not  clear  sufficiently  to  warrant  such  expenses.  In  the  year  1889 
only  six  mines  paid  dividends  to  their  stockholders,  and  whereas  in 
1875  344  mine  pits  were  let  by  their  owners,  only  190  were  let  in  1889; 
of  these  less  than  half  were  being  worked. 

Mine  BiatistioB. 


1889. 
1888. 
1887. 
lgS6. 

1879. 
1876. 


Number  of 

rented 
mine  pita. 


196 
200 
206 
226 
227 
268 
827 


Area  of 

rented 

mine  pits 

of  Saxony. 


HeotarM.* 
10,201 
19,086 
10, 474 
19,906 
20,000 
20.703 
26,580 


Number  of 
miners  em- 
ployed. 


7,169 
7,408 
7,678 
8,053 
8,294 
7,832 
7.828 


Active 
mine  pits. 


02 
05 
94 
100 
104 
122 
129 


Mines 
prodncing 
lead  ores. 


Miners' 

wages  per 

annum. 


Mmrk». 

17 

645 

17 

625 

17 

615 

21 

586 

23 

26 

25 

*Tlie  hectare  =  8.471  aorea. 


Column  2  shows  that  the  area  of  rented  mine  pits  was  proportionately 
reduced ;  column  5,  stating  the  number  of  mines  that  yielded  lead  ores, 
shows  that  it  has  been  the  same  during  latter  years,  but  was  previously 
also  larger.    This  may  also  be  said  of  the  zinc  mines. 
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Column  3  flliows  that  in  1886  900  more  miners  were  employed  than  in 
1888;  the  total  production  of  the  mines  varies,  nevertheless,  but  little 
from  the  average  during  the  last  five  years.  The  raw  ores  yielded  dur- 
ing these  five  years  on  an  average  3,476  tons  Jead,  81  tons  zinc,  0*06 
kilograms  gold,  33,920  kilograms  silver,  17-7  tons  copper,  425  tons 
arsenic,  4,008  tons  sulphur,  1*9  tons  nickel  and  cobalt. 

The  difficulties  encountered  iuore  mining  are  not  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  small  quantities  of  ore  found,  but — and  this  was  the  chief 
cause — because  the  mine  pits  belonged  to  small  companies  and  private 
parties,  who  either  did  not  want  to  expend  more  money  than  they  could 
possibly  help,  or  were  lacking  the  required  funds. 

To  raise  the  mining  industry  the  Government  purchased  in  1886  the 
six  largest  mines  near  Freiberg  (which  together  employed  3,170  miners), 
with  an  area  of  10,769  hectares,  or  more  than  half  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Saxony.  Since  that  time  mining  at  these  pits  has  decidedly 
ini])roved,  the  quantities  of  the  several  ores  have  increased  and  the 
production  of  minerals  in  the  Freiberg  district  during  1889  has  been 
the  largest  within  ten  years;  still,  the  value  of  that  year's  production 
was  less  than  the  value  of  the  piv>duction  in  1888,  when  it  amounted 
to  5,095,278  marks,  whereas,  in  1888  only  4,989,776  marks.  This  differ- 
ence  is  accounted  for  by  the  depressed  price  of  silver. 

The  value  of  the  silver  production  is  three-fifths  of  the  total  value  of 
all  ores,  the  value  of  lead  amounting  to  only  one-ninth  of  the  total 
value.  Both  these  branches  of  mining  (i.  e.,  silver  and  lead)  are  as 
one,  because  almost  all  the  silver  found  is  extracted  from  the  native 
sulphides  of  lead,  comparatively  little  from  silver  ores  and  argentifer. 
ous  blendes.  Though  prices  of  mineral  in  general  were  depressed,  the 
wages  of  miners  were  increasing  and  the  price  of  coal  rose  steadily. 

The  Freiberg  works  consumed  in  1887  47,900  tons  of  coke,  black  and 
brown  coal,  611  cords  ("Klafter")  of  wood,  59  double  carts  of  charcoaL 

The  wages  of  ore-miners  have  always  been  less  than  the  wages  of 
coal  miners;  in  1888  the  latter  received  896  marks,  in  1889  948  marks 
per  annum,  but  continually  give  vent  to  their  dissatisfaction. 

The  Government  has  not  only  purchased  the  larger  part  of  the  mine 
pits  and  taken  their  managementinto  its  ownhands,buthas  also  partly 
enlarged  the  foundries,  partly  connected  other  works  with  them,  as 
for  instance:  two  sulphuric  acid  factories  employing  176  men;  these 
plants  manufacture  annually  550,000  marks'  worth  of  sulphuric  acid; 
one  sul])hate  of  copper  factory,  which  turns  out  500,000  marks'  worth 
of  sulphate  of  copper  annually;  a  factory  for  leaden  ware;  a  gunshot 
foundry,  which  two  latter  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead. 

The  raw  lead  and  manufactured  leaden  ware  are  sold  to  German 
firms.  Jung  &  Lindig's  factory  at  Freiberg  use  1,500  tons  of  lead  a 
year  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  pipes,  sheet  metal,  and  molds.  The 
tin  foundry  of  W.  Pitz  at  Freiberg  consumes  annually  50  tons  of  lead. 
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Sale  of  lead  and  lead  ar Holes  of  the  Freiberg  toorke. 


Yew. 

Asaay  lead,  soft 

lead,  antimony  lead, 

litharge  lead. 

amoke  tin  lead. 

Coane  and  fine  shot 

for  varioas  pur- 

poaea. 

Lead  plate. 

Lead  pipes  and  wire 
lead  apparataa. 

Total 

of  lead 

prodacta. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Yaloe. 

Quantity. 

Yalne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1879 

1876 

Tons. 
4,860-9 
4,296-8 
2,334-7 
2,627-7 
2.246-7 
5, 252  1 
3,581-9 

Marks. 

1,283,052 

1, 154, 554 

598,533 

618,594 

487.  518 

1, 389, 496 

1,472.954 

Tons. 
210-2 
299-2 
203*9 
282  0 
167-6 
105-6 
111-2 

Marks, 

60,341 
87. 423 
56,  938 
76.583 
4:5.  a.57 
35,  8«2 
53,635 

Tons. 

1,094 
674-7 
801-8 
670-6 
863-8 
254-4 
285-4 

Marks. 
315,936 
203, 385 
224, 119 
188, 918 
2o7, 033 
77, 255 
128,965 

Tons. 

406-7 

577-3 
1,032-8 
1,199-1 
1, 216  -3 

716 

483*7 

Marks. 
124, 004 
187, 632 
303, 030 
345, 479 
310,  .599 
220.  .•>41 
227,953 

Tons. 
6,571-9 
6,788-2 
4,373-4 
4, 779  -5 
4, 52.'! 
6. 328  -1 
4,462-3 

In  the  year  1612  there  were  nine  foundries  in  and  near  Freiberg.  In 
1710  the  Government  started  a  so-called  general  smelting  administra- 
tion, which  originated  a  market  where  the  ores  were  tested  after  a 
uniform  method  and  sold  at  schedule  prices. 

In  1712  all  the  mine-owners  of  Freiberg  declared  their  intention  of 
delivering  all  their  ores  to  this  market.  The  immediate  cause  was  the 
increase  in  size  and  importance  of  the  Government's  foundries,  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  foundries  owned  by  private  ])ersons,  and  finally  stop- 
ping them  entirely. 

Of  late  years,  all  mines  and  foundries  have  been  connected  by  rail 
with  the  railways,  which  are  run  by  the  Government.  This  accelerates 
the  transfer  of  ores,  coal,  etc.,  besides  reducing  the  cost  of  transfer. 

The  only  ore-smelting  works  in  Saxony,  with  the  exception  of  the 
works  at  Altenberg,  are  the  Government  works  at  Freiberg,  which  at 
the  same  time  represent  the  largest  market  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
ores  in  the  world. 

It  is  expected  that  mineral  mining  will  net  larger  profits  than  here- 
tofore, firstly,  by  introducing  a  cheaper  and  better  method  for  dressing 
the  ores;  secondly,  by  using  the  rock  drills  more  extensively.  On 
account  of  the  low  price  of  metals,  the  poorer  grades  of  stuff"  could  not 
be  used  profitably;  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  the  wet  stamp- 
ing and  washing  of  the  raw  ores  on  the  sweep  tables  did  not  yield  all 
the  useful  minerals  they  contained. 

Thomas  H.  Petbbs, 

Oommereial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Flauen^  May  S,  1891. 
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STETTIN. 

There  are  no  mines  of  lead  or  of  zinc  in  the  consalar  district  of 
Stettin. 

OONSXJMPTION  OF  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Zinc  is  used  in  the  district  by  the  shipbuilders  at  the  Vnlcan  and 
other  works.  Most  of  the  above  material  is  famished  by  the  mines  of 
Upper  Silesia,  which  keep  large  quantities  in  storage  at  Stettin,  and 
when  freights  are  low  to  America  are  shipped  with  the  following  val- 
ues, to  wit:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 30, 1889,  $54,097.80;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  $43,682.32.  Outside  of  the  small 
demand  from  the  shipbuilders  there  is  no  market  here  for  zinc  or  lead 
in  any  form. 

AMERI0AI9   LEAD  AND  ZTNO. 

American  lead  and  zinc,  etc.,  are  not  consumed  in  this  district.  As 
there  is  so  little  demand  for  the  articles,  and  as  the  market  is  aversup- 
plied  by  the  Silesian  mines,  it  would  be  unremunerative  to  attempt  to 
introduce  them. 

James  0.  KEiiLooa, 
Stettin,  September  18y  1890. 


HOLLAND, 

iN'either  lead  nor  zinc  mines  are  found  in  the  ^Netherlands.  Thus,  as 
to  questions  1-10  inclusive  of  the  circular,  no  answers  from  this  consu- 
late can  be  returned. 

FOREiaN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Lead  in  pigs  is  imported  and  dealt  in,  and  exported  under  the  follow- 
ing mining  marks  or  brands:  "Stolberg,"  "Bmserhtitte,"  "F.  C.  B.,'' 
"Michernicb,"  "Eschweiler"  (all  of  Germany),  and  "Dumont  Fr6res" 
(Belgium). 

The  Governmental  report  for  the  calendar  yeal^  1889  shows  that  there 
were  imported  into  the  Netherlands  for  consumption  during  that  year, 
in  pigs  and  old  lead,  8,446  net  tons.  Of  this  total  7,376  tons  (seven- 
eighths),  were  received  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  and  came  from  countries 
wherein  it  had  been  mined,  as  follows:   From  Germany,  1,366  tons; 
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from  Belgium,  705  tons;  England,  325 tons;  Sweden,  19  tons,  and  from 
Italy,  31  tons. 

Imports  of  lead  ore  into  the  Netherlands  daring  the  calendar  year 
1889  aggregated  4,082  tons,  of  which  total  990  tons,  or  nearly  one- fourth 
came  to  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  these  ore  shipments  being  from  produc- 
ing countries  as  here  stated:  From  Italy,  3,030  tons;  from  Germany, 
578;  from  other  European  countries,  474  tons. 

The  Netherlands  imports  of  manufactured  lead  in  1889  amounted  to 
919  tons,  of  which  366  tons,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  delivered  at 
Rotterdam. 

I  have  stated  above,  and  the  official  report  from  which  I  have  my  figures 
states,  that  all  these  several  imports  "  were  for  consumption  in  the  Neth- 
erlands." As  a  matter  of  £Ekct,  lead  being  free  of  duty  in  this  Kingdom, 
imports  for  actual  consumption  and  imports  for  shipments  in  transit  to 
other  countries  are  all  grouped  as  ^'  for  consumption."  But  this  is  mis- 
leading. Of  the  8,446  tons  of  pig,  4,082  tons  of  ore,  and  919  tons  of 
mannfactnred  lead  shown  above  to  have  been  imported,  4,392  tons  of 
pig,  3,058  tons  of  ore,  and  488  tons  of  manufactured  stock  were  at  once 
exported  on  through  bills  of  lading,  mostly  to  Great  Britain.  There  were 
thus  left  as  the  actual  consumption  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  year 
only  4,053  tons  of  pig,  1,023  tons  of  ore,  and  430  tons  of  manufactured 
lead. 

As  to  the  zinc  trade  in  the  Netherlands  I  have  to  report  my  inability 
to  obtain  statistics  entitled  to  credence;  and  to  add  that  zinc  in  pigs 
is  bat  rarely  dealt  in  at  Rotterdam.  Utrecht  and  the  Hague  are  the 
places  of  zinc  manufacture,  but  in  those  cities  the  industry  is  compara- 
tively very  slight. 

AMEBIOAN  LEAD  ANT)  ZINO. 

American  lead  and  zinc  and  manufactures  thereof  are  not,  so  far  as 
I  am  informed,  consumed  or  called  for  in  the  Netherlands.  The  con- 
trolling reason  is,  I  surmise,  that  American  lead  in  the  city  of  New 
York  has  a  present  value  of  $99  to  $101  per  ton  (my  authority  is  late 
New  York  market  reports)  while  the  average  price  of  German  and 
Belgium  and  English  and  Swedish  and  Italian  pigs  in  1889,  deli<vered 
in  Eotterdam,  was  22  guilders  per  100  kilos,  or  less  than  $90  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds.  Add  to  the  New  York  price  above  quoted  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight — at  this  date  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton — and  the  question  why 
American  lead  is  not  found  in  the  Netherlands  markets  seems  to  be 
answered. 

Walter  E.  Gardner, 

OonsuL 
BoTTBRDAii,  September  26y  1690. 
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ITALY. 

FLORENCE. 
There  is  no  lead  or  zinc  mining  in  this  dintrict. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Both  lead  and  zinc  are  principally  introduced  into  Tuscany,  via  Leg- 
horn and  Genoa,  from  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  in  the  form  of 
zinc  in  sheets  and  kitchen  and  toilet  articles,  and  lead  in  gas  and  water 
pipes,  bars,  and  cakes. 

AMERIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  no  American  lead  or  zinc  has  as  yet  been 
introduced  into  this  market.  In  my  opinion  the  best  manner  of  doing 
so  would  be  to  deposit  different  varieties  of  such  goods  with  some 
reliable  firm  dealing  m  that  line  in  Florence;  for  example,  the"  Emporio 
Franco-Italiano,"  who  have  also  a  large  establishment  in  Rome,  and 
who  deal  extensively  in  American  goods,  thus  saving,  in  the  beginning, 
both  rent  and  taxes,  two  considerable  items.  This  firm,  for  a  fair  com- 
mission, would  cheerfully  undertake  to  forward  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can producers,  and  Miey  are  regarded  as  entirely  reliable. 

ISAAO  B.  DiLLEB, 

OonsuL 

Florence,  October  7, 1890. 


GENOA. 

INFORMATION  WITHHELD. 

Parties  interested  in  the  lead  and  zinc  industry  in  this  section  of 
Italy  most  carefully  avoid  giving  statistics  that  will  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  enlighten  "  outsiders."  The  utmost  conservatism  is  practiced 
in  the  business  from  the  owners  and  managers  down  to  the  lowest 
operative.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  pro- 
cure even  the  meager  information  presented  below,  and  for  similar 
reasons  certain  questions  in  the  circular  can  not  be  answered. 

PRODUCTION  OF  ORB. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  direct,  neither  are  the  statistics 
wholly  confined  to  the  province  of  Genoa.  Work  had  to  be  done  out- 
side the  limits  of  this  consular  district  in  order  to  obtain  certain  informa- 
tion from  within. 

The  lead  and  zinc  mining  in  Italy,  that  is  to  say,  calamine  or  blende, 
amounts  to  about  130,000  tons  per  annum;  114,000  tons  are  mined  at 
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rglosius,  Hardiiila,  about  10,000  tons  at  Bergams,  northern  Italy,  all 
calamine,  and  6,000  tons,  blende,  at  Alghero,  Lake  Maggiore.  The 
last-named  mine  is  nearly  exhausted. 

Galena  or  lead  ore  is  also  found  in  Iglesias,  Sardinia;  the  annual  out- 
put is  about  35,000  tons.  This  is  smelted  at  Pertusola,  near  Spezia,  by 
the  Continental  Lead  and  Iron  Company  (English  firm). 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  annually,  in  lead  and  zinc 
mining  for  the  past  few  years. 

METAX  IN  ORE. 

The  average  per  cent  of  metal  in  the  ores  is  as  follows :  About  33 
per  cent  of  zinc  from  calamine,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  lead  from 
galena. 

SMELTING  PROCESS. 

Answers  can  not  be  obtained.  The  smelting  process,  the  average  per 
cent  and  value  of  metal  are  secrets  the  company  will  not  reveal.  As  to 
zinc,  there  are  no  smelting  establishments  for  this  metal  in  Italy. 

VAXUE  OF  ORE  AND  SPELTER. 

One  ton  of  calamine  is  worth  from  150  to  180  lire,*  according  to  the 
quantity  of  zinc  contained  in  it,  which  varies  from  30  to  56  per  cent, 
calamine  mines  yielding  less  than  30  per  cent  of  zinc  are  abandoned. 

The  value  of  galena  varies  from  200  to  600  lire  per  ton;  according 
to  the  quantity  of  silver  it  contains. 

The  value  of  spelter  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  London  market. 
Prices  change  so  frequently  that  exact  quotations  can  not  be  given. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP  ORE. 

The  zinc  ore  is  totally  exported  to  Belgium,  England  and  France, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  smelting  establishment  for  this  metal 
in  Italy.    Lead  ore  is  smelted  at  Pertusola,  near  Spezia,  as  before  stated. 

STATUS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  ores  is  decreasing  10  per  cent  every  year, 

WAGES  OF  MINERS. 

The  wages  of  miners  varies  from  46  cents  to  96  cents  per  day. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  7,000,000  lire  or  11,361,351  worth  of  manu- 
factured zinc,  — chiefly  sheet  zinc,  — is  annually  imported  into  Italy  from 

*  The  lire  =  19.3  cents. 
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Englaiid,  Germany  aud  France.    Most  of  this  purchase  is  discharged 
at  Genoa. 
Foreign  lead  is  not  used  in  this  district. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

"So  American  lead  and  zinc  of  any  kind  are  importexl  into  the  con- 
sular district  of  Genoa. 

There  is  no  reason  why  American  zinc  can  not  be  sold  here.  But  it 
must  be  properly  introduced  by  parties  interested  in  the  traffic  and 
sold  as  cheaply  as  European  products. 

It  is  labor  lost  to  send  either  letters  or  circulars  to  dealers  here; 
they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  have  them  translated  when  they  can 
personally  see,  and  get  prices  of  goods  from  representatives  of  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  French  houses,  who  are  constantly  traveling  through 
the  cities  of  Italy  at  all  seasons. 

James  Fletcher, 

Consuh 

Genoa,  December  18^  1890. 


LEGHORN. 

As  there  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  within  this  consular  district,  no 
replies  are  necessary  to  questions  from  No.  1  to  10,  inclusive. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  imported  into  this  district  under  the  following 
heads:  Cakes,  pieces,  sheets,  tubes,  types,  balls,  and  shot.  During 
the  year  1889  the  importation  was  as  follows: 

LEAD. 

Cakes  and  pieces  from :  Kflograma.* 

France 126,303 

Greece  and  Malta .' 2,695 

England - 12,295 

Egypt 5,051 

Sbeots  and  tubes  (from  France) 20, 180 

Types  (from  England) 419 

Ball  and  shot  from : 

France 3,382 

Germany 2,052 

England 82 

Amounting  in  value  to  61,107  Italian  lire,  or  in  American  currency 
$11,793.65. 

*The  kilogram=2.205  pounds.  — 
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ZINC. 

Cakes  and  pieces  from:  Kilogranu. 

Belgiam 9,232 

France '. 30,051 

C^ennany 78,300 

England 26,  ©24 

Sweden  and  Norway 199,200 

Egypt 12,395 

Plates  and  sheets  from : 

Belgium 9,386 

Germany 1,870 

Worked  from : 

Belgiam 202 

France 460 

Germany •- 976 

England 176 

Amounting  in  value  to  183,055  Italian  lire,  or  in  American  currency 
to  $35,329.62. 

AMEBIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

No  American  lead  or  zinc  is  consumed  within  this  consular  district; 
but  the  very  best  method  of  introducing  and  helping  to  place  American 
goods  of  the  foregoing  or  any  other  description  upon  this  market,  would 
be  (as  I  have  often  recommended)  sending  out  duly  authorized  agents 
to  act  for  the  manufacturers,  so  that  their  agents  could  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  agents  of  manufacturers  from  other  countries. 

William  T.  Bioe, 

OonsuU 
Leghorn,  December  3j  1890. 


LOMBARDY. 

ZINO  MINES  OF  LOMBABDY. 

The  zinc  mines  in  Lombardy,  9  in  number,  lie  exclusively  in  a 
mountainous  zone,  about  30  kilometers  in  extent  from  Piazza,  in  Valle 
Brembana,  to  Presolana,  in  Valle  Scalve.  In  this  zone  the  calamin- 
iferous  emanations  are  found  scattered  in  irregular  heaps  over  a  sur- 
£eK»  a  kilometer  in  width. 

DEPTH  OF  MINES. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  excavation  of  the  ore  was  made  almost  only 
at  the  surface;  of  late  years,  as  the  superficial  layers  were  going  to  be 
exhausted,  subterranean  works  were  begun,  which  in  several  cases  gave 
Mr  and  hopeful  results;  there  were  aevend  galleries  pushed  as  far  as 
200  meters  inside. 
S86A- 
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METAL  IN  ORES. 

The  richness  in  metal  of  the  Lombardy  calamines  in  a  raw  state, 
with  such  as  are  extracted  from  the  layers,  has  gone  on  diminishing 
in  late  years;  it  was,  for  a  long  period,  from  40  to  41  per  cent,  and  has 
lately  &llen  down  to  33  and  35  per  cent. 

METAL  OBTAnOSD  BY  SMELTING. 

In  Lombardy  the  mineral  is  not  cast,  but  only  calcined.  The  calcina- 
tion allows  of  a  portion  of  heterogeneous  substanc^ts  being  eliminated; 
thus  the  mineral  is  enriched,  reaching  a  richness  in  metal  of  60  per 
cent.  The  operation  of  calcination  is  done  esi>ecially  at  the  Ponte  de 
Kazza,  in  the  Yalle  of  Seriana,  and  at  Ponte  Secco,  in  Valle  Brembana. 
The  calcinated  mineral  is  exported,  chiefly  to  England,  to  be  smelted. 
There  are  no  zinc  foundries. 

VALUE  OF  ORE  AND  SPELTER. 

The  price  per  ton  of  ore  or  mineral  varies  of  course  according  to  the 
difterent  mines,  the  excavations  in  some  being  more  expensive  than  in 
others.  In  the  more  important  mine,  the  calamine  is  contracted  for 
on  the  basis  of  20  lire  to  30  per  ton  for  choice  mineral  on  the  piazzale 
of  the  mine. 

There  being  no  foundries  of  zinc  in  Lombardy,  no  price  can  be  quoted 
for  the  metaL 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  ORE. 

The  produce  of  calciuated  calamine  has  averaged  of  recent  years 
about  9,000  tons.  As  there  is  no  production  of  pure  metal,  the  supply 
for  home  consumption  is  provided  for  by  importation. 

STATUS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  no  metalic  zinc  in  Lombardy, 
consequently  there  can  be  neither  increase  nor  diminution.  There  is  a 
sligh  increase  in  the  ore. 

WAGES  OF  MINERS. 

The  wages  of  miners  can  not  be  exactly  given;  it  is  estimated  that 
they  receive  about  40  cents  per  day. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Zinc  is  imported  especially  from  Belgium.  The  importation  to  Italy 
in  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  averaged,  both  in  wrought  and  unwrought 
metal,  50,000  quintals.  In  proportion  to  the  population,  Lombardy 
should  have  consumed  about  5,000  quintals,  but  the  facts  are  that  the 
consumption  was  not  more  than  1,000  quintals. 
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AMEBIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

The  American  must  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  best  means  and 
the  cheapest  mode  and  cost  of  transportation  and  whether  he  can  com- 
pete with  Belgium  in  regard  to  quality  and  price.  There  are  only  two 
lead  mines  in  Lombardy,  which  are  very  poor,  only  yielding  a  few  hun- 
dred tons  annually,  (n  1888  the  yield  was  366  tons.  The  most  correct 
information  in  regard  to  the  production  of  zinc  and  lead  in  Italy  can 
be  secured  in  the  mining  districts  of  Sardinia. 

Geo,  W.  Pepper, 

Consul, 
Milan,  November  13^  1890. 


MARSALA. 

The  small  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  used  here  are  either  imported 
direct  from  England  or  brought  here  from  Genoa,  the  lead  chiefly  in 
ingots  and  gas  and  water  pipes.  The  quantity  is  very  small,  the  gas 
company  being  the  chief  importers;  the  zinc  comes  in  sheets  and  is 
principally  used  for  pans  of  water-drawing  machines. 

Ko  American  lead  or  zinc  has  ever  come  here  direct  by  sea,  and  as 

the  consumption  of  these  metals  is  so  small  I  don't  think  there  is  any 

likelihood  of  opening  up  trade  in  them . 

Thomas  Steele, 

Acting  Consular  Agent. 
Mabsala,  September  13j  1890. 


MESSINA. 

Neither  lead  nor  zinc  is  mined  in  this  district. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1888,  as  published  by  the  Messina  Gham- 
ber  of  Commerce,  show  the  importations  of  foreign  lead  and  zinc  for 
that  year  into  this  district  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Lead  (pigs  of  lead  and  scraps):  From  Germany,  10,000  kilos;  from 
England,  8,638;  from  Malta,  18,491;  total,  37,129  kilos,  valued  at  11,881 
francs;  duty  on  same  185.64  francs. 

Lead  (sheet  and  pipe):  From  France,  255  kilos;  from  England,  466; 
from  Switzerland,  52;  from  Belgium,  28;  total,  801  kilos,  valued  at  311 
francs;  duty  on  same,  38.77  francs. 

Zinc  (plates  and  sheets):  From  France,  1,597  kilos;  from  Germany, 
6,670;  from  Holland,  31,281;  from  Belgium,  21,350;  total,  60,898  kilos, 
valued  at  32,276  francs;  duty  on  same,  961.04  francs. 

Zinc  (plain  articles  of):  From  Austria,  833  kilos;  from  France,  128; 
ftom  Germany,  175 ;  from  Belgium,  443 ;  total,  1,579  kilos,  valued  at 
2,447  iirancs;  duty  on  same,  192.21  francs. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  imports  of  lead  and  zinc  into  Messina  are  insig- 
nificant. 
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American  lead  and  zinc  and  their  manofaotores  are  not  consnmedin 
this  district.  The  best  means  of  introducing  American  lead  and  zino 
wotdd  be  to  send  samples  to  a  reliable  agent.  Consumers  are  willing 
to  pay  for  quality. 

Belgium  sheet  zinc  is  superior  in  quality  to  other  foreign  zincs  that 

are  imported  into  Messina. 

Wallace  S.  Jones, 

Consul. 
Messina,  September  18y  1890. 


NAPLES. 

There  are  no  mines  of  either  metal  in  my  consular  district,  therefore 
I  am  unable  to  comply  with  the  instructiou. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  importation  of  foreign  lead  and  zinc  into 
Kaples  and  the  consumption  thereof,  I  can  report  that  large  quantities 
of  lead  are  mined  in  Sardinia  and  shipped  to  Spezia  to  the  Oontineutal 
Lead  and  Iron  Works,  from  whence,  after  it  has  been  refined  and  molded 
into  bars  and  otherwise  prepared  for  market,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
trade  throughout  Italy.  No  lead  is  imported  firom  abroad.  Zinc  is 
brought  in  great  quantity  from  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam. 
Ko  American  zinc  is  used  in  Naples,  but  sheet  zinc  of  European  man- 
ufacture is  largely  consumed  here. 

The  zinc  mines  of  Sardinia  are  very  productive,  and  the  ore  is  ex- 
ported to  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  where  it  is  refined  and  rolled,  and 
then  returned  to  Italy  prepared  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  re- 
quired. Zinc  marked  in  sheets  finds  ready  sale  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  prices  range  between  75  and  80  lires  per  100  kilograms.  No  Amer- 
ican zinc  has  been  imported  up  to  this  time  into  Naples. 

The  freight  from  Belgium  and  Holland  to  this  place  is  20  shillings 
per  ton.  ' 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

K  American  sheet  zinc  could  be  sold  at  a  price  lower  or  to  com- 
pete with  that  brought  from  Belgium  or  Holland,  a  market  could  be 
found  here  for  it,  and  a  large  and  profitable  business  established. 

The  way  to  introduce  lead  and  zinc  of  American  product  and  manu- 
facture would  be  to  find  a  reliable  and  energetic  business  man  in  this 
city,  and  get  a  low  rate  of  freight  from  New  York  or  wherever  shipped, 
and  continue  the  consignments  to  him  until  they  (the  metals)  become 
known  and  popular. 

Jno.  Steel  Twells, 

OonauL 

Naples,  October  i,  1890. 
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PALERMO. 

Statement  $h<wing  the  quantity  of  lead  and  lino  imported  into  the  port  of  Palermo  dwring 

the  five  yean  ending  December  SI,  1880, 


ConnUiM. 


Aiiatri»>Hniigary . 

Belfsiam 

Trance  

Germany 

Qnat  Britain 

Holland 

Malta 

Snuia 

Spain 

Switserland 


Total 

CmBtoma  daty  collected  thereon 


Lead. 


Kilograms. 

1,102 
20,132 
71,876 

8,672 
80,948 


742 


15,689 
1,384 


169,366 


$800.86 


Zine. 


KOograms.* 

20,208 

9,373 

16,831 

43,764 

340,434 

191,254 


40 


521,084 


$^802.66 


*  The  kilog;nun  =  2*205  ponnda. 

Statement  ghowing  ike  quantity  and  forme  of  lead,  together  ufith  their  reepeetive  valuee, 
imparted  into  the  port  of  Palermo  during  the  five  years  ending  December  SI,  1889. 


Teara. 

Leadinpiga. 

Lead  in  platea. 

Leadarticlea. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Qoaotity. 

Yalne. 

Qnantity. 

Vahia. 

Kilograms. 
2,182 
2,505 
8,616 
6,928 
62,091 

$131.00 
150.20 
2:i8.60 
379.20 

4,40W.aO 

Kilograms. 
18,801 
15, 173 
17,134 
12, 521 
3,902 

$1,282.60 

1,081.60 

1.267.80 

901.80 

804.20 

Kilograms. 
8,154 
4,146 
4,106 
336 
2,802 

82,411.40 

2,163.20 

2,136.60 

173.60 

1,670.00 

Kilograms. 
24,197 
21,824 
24.866 
18,786 
60,606 

$8,826.00 

8,846.00 
8,648.00 
1,454.60 
6,383.40 

Total.. 

77,228 

6,308.20 

67,691 

4,788.00 

14,648 

8,654.80 

169,356 

18,661.00 

Statement  showing  the  quantity  and  forms  of  Mine,  together  with  their  respective  values, 
imported  into  the  port  of  Palermo  during  the  five  years  ending  December  SI,  1889, 


Years. 

Zlno  in  piga.         1       Zinc  In  plates. 

Zino  articlea. 

Total  importation. 

Qnantity. 

Yalne.   1  Qnantity. 

Yalne. 

Quantity. 

V^alue. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

1886 

1886 

Igg7 

Kilograms. 

1.460 

216 

$108.80 
16.40 

Kilograms. 

104,716 

84,761 

02,308 

88,971 

104,292 

Ill,  518.80 
9,564.00 
9,230.80 
9,430.80 

11,680.60 

Kilograms. 

6,146 

8,808 

4,940 

14,639 

11,326 

1,638.20 
2, 496. 80 
1.498.40 
6, 677. 60 
2,810.60 

Kilogramt. 

111,331 

93,284 

97,248 

103, 610 

116,461 

$18,265.80 
12,066.20 
10  7*>9  20 

1888 

16,108.40 
14,567.00 

1889 

843 

75.80 

Total. 

2,627 

200.00 

475. 048 

61,416.00 

44,369 

16,121.60 

621,934 

66,736.60 

PALEBMOy  September  27^  1890. 


Philip  Gabboll, 

Consul. 
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PORTUGAL. 

(1)  Depth  of  lead  mines  varies  fix)m  surface  to  200  meters,  the  greatest 
depth  thus  far  known  to  have  been  worked  in  Portugal.  There  are  no 
zinc  mines  in  Portugal  that  are  now  worked  or  known  to  have  been 
worked. 

(2)  Lead  in  ore:  before  dressed,  12;  after  dressing,  60  to  70  x>er  cent. 

(3)  No  smelting  is  done  here  now;  some  three  years  ago  it  was 
attempted,  but  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  not  being  profitable, 

(6,  7)  Ore  from  60  to  70  per  cent  worth  £6  per  ton.  No  spelter  ore 
is  reduced. 

(8)  All  is  exported;  mainly  to  England. 

(9)  The  production  of  ores  is  considerably  decreasing. 

(10)  Wages  of  miners,  400  to  500  reis  per  diem,  (50  to  54  cents)  each 
shift  being  usually  of  eight  hours.    Miners  find  themselves. 

(11)  Foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  used  in  Portugal,  and  in  all  the 
forn^s  and  applications  usually  employed  in  civilized  countries. 

(12)  No  articles  of  lead  and  zinc  of  American  manufacture  are  con- 
sumed in  PortugaJ.  Our  prices  are  too  high.  The  only  way  of  intro- 
ducing any  trade  or  manufactures  into  Portugal  is  to  compete  in  prices 
with  England,  France,  and  Germany  and  to  conform  to  the  usage  here 
of  granting  credit  and  encouragement  to  trade,  which  American  dealers 
and  manufacturers  are  seldom  disposed  to  extend. 

Geo.  S.  Batohelleb, 
Consul- OenerdL 
Lisbon,  April  I3j  1891. 


RUSSIA. 

lead  PEODUOTION  of  RUSSIA. 

Lead  in  Bussia  is  almost  exclusively  received  in  the  form  of  a  biprod- 
uct,  attained  through  the  process  of  melting  silver-lead  ore  at  the  silver- 
melting  factories,  and  therefore  this  metal  is  principally  produced  in  the 
Altai  districts. 

In  the  shape  of  a  uniform  product,  lead  was  received  only  at  one  fac- 
tory in  Turkestan,  built  by  a  Eussian  merchant,  N.  I.  Ivanow;  but  in 
1886  this  factory  was  obliged  to  stop  work,  because  the  local  authorities 
forbade  them  longer  to  fell  the  trees  necessary  to  obtain  the  requisite 
fuel,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  destruction  of  the  forests  favored  ruin- 
ous inundations  by  the  rivers. 
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The  total  amount  of  lead  produced  in  Bussia  during  the  year  1887 
amounted  to  1,0S8  tons,  and  was  produced  in  the  following  places: 

Tona. 

Altoi  district 560 

Nertcliiiisk  distriot 161 

AlftgYis^  (hi  the  CauoasnB) 172 

Khirghise  Steppes 205 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  production  of  lead  in  Bussia  has  varied 
as  follows: 

TabU  No.  1, 


Tons. 

1878 1,535  1884 

1879 4.491  1885 

1880 1,259  1886 

1881 1,084  1887 

1882 629 

1883 597 


Tons. 
695 
786 
854 

1,068 


Average 1,001 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  production  of  lead,  which 
had  gradually  fallen,  together  with  the  production  of  silver,  until  the 
year  1883,  has  since  steadily  increased,  so  that  during  the  year  1887 
27*3  per  cent,  or  234  tons  more  of  this  metal  were  obtained  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  8*6  per  cent  more  than  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

1.  Smelting  of  tUvor  and  lead. 


Names  of  works. 


SU  Majuty's  ealintt, 

ProTinoe  of  Tomsk  (AltaS  dis- 
trict): 

Baraaonlslcy 

PsrloTsky 

Loktevsky... 

Zmiersky 

GsTriloTskj 

Sonxoansky 

Tnns-Bancal: 

Koatomarsky  (IT'ertcbinnk 
district) 


ToihestaU. 

Alagirsky  (TerB:L  district) . . . 

iVCoote. 

TsareTo-Aiesoan    Pro-vlnce, 
belonging  to  M.  Popow 


Total. 


Water  wheels. 


No. 


4 
4 
7 
4 
2 
5 


2 


2 


Power. 


83 

28 
85 
160 
40 
34 


11 


18 


Steam  engines. 


Ko. 


2 
1 


Power. 


30 
10 


25 


Furnaces  in  activity. 


Shaft. 


11 

10 

7 

12 

8 

5 


Refin- 
ing. 


2 

3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


Min- 
ing. 


2 
n 

1 

2 
1 
1 


8 


Ore 

smelted. 


Tona. 
3.355 
4,188 
3,050 
3,779 
8,952 
1,266 


1,370 


065 


:,837 


28,281 


Lead 
received. 


Tom. 
246 


84 
238 


160 


172 


204 


1,088 


BUSSIAN  ZINC  INDUSTBT. 


The  entire  zinc  industry  of  Bussia  is  confined  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  where  4  factories  are  at  work  in  the  province  of  Petroko w,  namely, 
the  Bendinsky,  belonging  to  the  state;  the  Pawline,  engaged  in  melt- 
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ing  zinc  ore  from  the  mines  of  Olkonshky  and  other  mines  in  the  prov* 
inces  of  Kieletz  and  Petrokow;  the  works  of  Slavkovsky,  also  belong- 
ing to  tlie  state;  and  the  Emma  works,  the  latter  producing  sheet  zinc 
from  the  ore.  Besides  these,  zinc  white  lead  is  prepared  at  Sosnovitsky 
works. 

The  total  amount  of  zinc  ore  smelted  in  1887  was  43,499  tons,  from 
which  3,983  tons  of  zinc  were  obtained,  and  of  which  the  Pawline  fac- 
tory produced  2,353  tons  and  the  Bendinsky  1,630  tons. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  production  of  zinc  metal  in  Eussia  has 
varied  as  follows: 

Table  No,  9, 


Tons. 

1884 4,746 

1886 5,039 

1886 4,610 

1887 8,983 


Tons. 

1878 6,101 

1879 4,749 

1880 4,870 

1881 4,998 

1882 4,910 

1883 4,029  Average 4,608 

Thus  in  1887  the  production  of  zinc  decreased  almost  13*6  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  smelting  of  zinc  at  the 
Pawline  works  decreased  813  tons,  and  at  the  Government  works  of 
Bendinski  it  increased  185  tons.  During  the  year  1887  3,469  tons  of 
zinc  were  rolled  into  sheets,  which,  compared  with  the  quantity  rolled 
in  the  preceding  year,  shows  a  decrease  of  61  tons.  About  814  tons  of 
zinc  metal  were  required  to  produce  898  tons  of  white  lead. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  production  of  zinc  in  Bussia  has  decreased, 
it  must  also  be  stated  that  the  import  of  this  metal  has  also  diminished, 
the  imports  of  zinc  in  1886  amounting  to  2,902,  and  in  1887  amounting 
only  to  864  tons. 

1  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  ofScial  data 
relative  to  the  general  depth  of  lead  and  zinc  mining  at  present  as 
compared  with  mining  in  the  past,  except  that  the  veins  are  now  much 
deeper  than  in  former  years. 

Both  zinc  and  lead  are  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  Bussia^  and 
in  insufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  home  demand.  The  production 
of  zinc  ore  has  gradually  decreased,  whereas  the  product  of  lead  has 
increased  since  1883. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  mining  department  has  not  been  able  to  sup- 
ply me  with  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  propounded  in  the 
Department's  circular;  but  such  data  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
of  a  reliable  character  I  have  embodied  in  this  report. 

In  examining  the  custom-house  records  of  1890,  up  to  September  1, 
I  find  that  the  imports  both  of  zinc  and  lead  have  somewhat  increased 
as  compared  with  the  imports  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
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FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  of  zinc  <and  lead  imported 
into  Bussia,  as  well  as  the  forms  in  which  they  are  imported: 


Deflcription. 


Lead  in  ban  andpieoM 

Lead  in  abeetaand  piping 

Zinc  or  epelter  in  piecea 

Zinoin  aneeta 

*Pooda. 


1890. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Tons. 

29 

6 

7 

*828 


1889. 


Qnan* 
tity. 


Tont. 

24 

6 

4 

*972 


1888. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Tont. 

22 

4 

1 

*824 


Thus  the  imports  of  lead  during  the  first  nine  nuniths  of  1890,  were 
34  tons  as  against  29  tons  in  1889,  and  26  tons  in  1888;  and  for  zinc 
the  imports  were  8  tons  in  1890,  as  against  5  tons  in  1889,  and  1^  tons 
in  1888. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  tables,  both  zinc  and  lead  are 
consumed  to  a  considerable  extent  and  in  the  forms  of  sheets  and 
piping,  but  is  impossible  to  state  what  proportion  of  these  metals  are 
of  American  manufacture. 

MINES  IN  OPERATION. 


Mines  worked. 


POLAHD. 
Jf  iiMi  bdonging  to  th§  tiaU. 

Tiovfaot  ot  Kieleta : 

Joaapb,  and  tho  Olkonsohkaia 
faetory  attached  to  it 

tnisa,  and  the  Boukoraky  fac- 
tory attaebed  to  it 

George,  and  the  StartcbinoT- 
aky  fMtory  attaohed  to  it.... 

Prfvofi. 

Prorlnee  of  Kieleta: 

Konklinky,  belonging  to  Von 

Kramat  Company 

ProTinoe  of  Petroyek,  belonging 
to  the  heirs  of  A.  Wolf: 

Nicholaa 

Comatuitlne 

SnuBuumel...  •...•••.•••...••. . 


Total  in  Poland 

Cancaaas,  province  of  Koutaia: 
Tsafrakidi 


Total. 


Kamber 
of  ffal- 
lenea 

worked. 


40 


1 
1 
1 


44 

2 


46 


Steam  en- 
gines. 


No. 


Power. 


13 


12 


13 


Kamber  of 

hands  em- 

ployed. 


Minora. 


48 

2 
05 

2 
M 

4 


246 


3 

4 
4 


462 
12 


Labor- 
ers. 


474 


24 
2 

30 
2 

89 
6 


07 


2 

5 
8 


220 

4 


224 


Ore  ex* 

traoted. 


WMh^.  t^** 


Tont. 
8,166 


12,631 
"i6,'627 


15,607 


1 

2 

116 


41, 510 
83 


41,508 


Qnan 

tity 
of  ore 


Rich 
ore  ob- 


Tont. 


1,030 
'5.'663 

"i'rn 


11,770 


11.770 


Tont. 


608 
'8,040 
'2*606 


6,488 


6,488 
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Lead  and  Hnc  faeioriei  in  operofion. 


FaotoriM  wozldAg. 


POLAND. 

Worki  belonging  to  ths 


ProTlnoe  of  Fetrovsk : 
Bendiniky  Works. 

ProTinoe  of  Kielete : 
SlATkoteky  Boll 
IngHill* 


Total  belonging 
to  the  state... 

PHvaU. 


PrOTlnoe  of  Petrovsk 

(belonging  to   Ton 

Kramst's  Mining 

Indnstry  Co.) : 

Pawline  Zino 

Works 

Emma  Boiling 

Mills : 

Zino  white-lead 
factoxy  at  Sos- 
novits ...; 


Total  belonging 
to  private 


Total  for  Poland. 


Fdt- 


0 

1 


46 
8 


40 


SO 


20 


60 


a 

1 


3 


2 


10 
2 

2 


14 


16 


Water 
wheels. 


i 


$Q 


2 


2 


I 


80 


80 


80 


Steam 
engines, 


• 

I 


8 
1 


6 
6 


o 
9h 


24 

120 

8 


I 

I 

I 


182      2 


152 


8 


Number 

of  work 

men  em* 

ployed. 


I 


156 


17 


178 


60 
24 


88 


261 


80 


20 


50 


140 
38 

24 


202 


261 


9 
O 

O 

a 


Tons. 
10,606 


1 


e 

a 


Tont. 
1,626 


10,606  tl,626 


23.883 


2,867 


23,683  2,357 


43,400  3,083 


I 


1' 


10,000 


10.000 


182,735 


182,735  814 


Qoantity  of 

white  lead 

reoeived. 


i. 


o. 


Ton9, 


814 


102,735 


814 


Ibnt. 


808 


888 


AMERICAN  I^EAD  AND  ZINC. 

Most  certainly  American  dealers  in  lead  and  zinc  should  be  able  to 
introduce  their  goods  into  Bussia  and  do  a  large  and  profitable  busi- 
ness in  this  line.  In  general  I  may  say  that  unless  samples  of  goods 
can  be  sent  here  with  some  enterprising  agent  who  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce guaranties  of  good  faith  and  financial  ability  to  carry  out  con- 
tracts, the  introduction  of  goods  here  would  be  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing-named firms  interested  in  these  industries  in  Russia  :  Messrs. 
Gregory  S.  Basteraieff,  Ivan  S.  Basteraieff,  St.  Petersburg;  ISTicholas 
S.  Basteraieff,  N.  L  Koltchin,  A.  Nossenkoff,  Moscow;  Pastoukhoff 
Brothers  and  Mr.  A.  Bielaieff,  Yaroslaw. 

These  people  are  said  to  be  reliable  and  to  be  desirous  of  aiding  in 
the  introduction  of  lead  and  zinc  from  the  United  States  to  this 
country  to  the  benefit  of  the  parties  concerned. 

J.  M.  Crawford, 

ConsnUOenerdL 
St.  Petersburg,  November  20^  1890. 
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BATOUM, 

There  is  no  lead  or  zinc  mining  in  this  consniar  district,  and  the  only 
foreign  lead  or  zinc  nsed  here  is  in  the  shape  of  solder  for  petroleum 
eans.  The  amount  of  solder  imported  in  1890  was  921  tons,  and  it 
came  firom  England.  The  best  manner  of  introducing  American  lead 
or  zinc  into  this  country  would  be  through  English  agencies. 

Jambs  0.  Ghahbers, 

Batoxth,  February  16^  1891. 


FINLAND. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  this  country,  and  I  am  therefore 
unable  to  answer  the  various  interrogatories  relating  to  this  subject. 

foreign  lead  and  zinc. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  lead  and  zinc  is  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try, the  lead  imported  &om  England  mostly  in  the  form  of  ingots, 
and  the  zinc  mostly  from  England  and  Belgium  in  the  form  of  plates, 
which  are  chiefly  used  for  roofing  and  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
utensils. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Lead  and  zinc  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  imported  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  best  manner  of  introducing  them  here  would 
be  for  manufacturers  to  send  samples  to  me,  stating  price,  freight,  and 
other  conditions,  delivered  free  here,  when  I  would  use  my  best  endeav- 
ors to  promote  business. 

The  communication  between  the  United  States  and  this  country  is 
carried  on  at  present  by  the  Wilson  Line  from  New  York  and  Boston 
to  Hull,  and  thence  here  direct  by  Finnish  steamers. 

Herman  Donner, 
Vice  and  Acting  OonsuL 

Helsingfors,  September  19 ^  1890. 


POLAND. 

depth  of  MINES. 

Formerly  the  ores  (galman)  were  extracted  in  the  mines  of  Olkusz  in 
the  Government  of  Eielce,  Kingdom  of  Poland,  at  a  depth  of  40  sagenes  * 
(280  feet),  and  in  the  mines  of  Boleslawice,  in  the  same  locality,  at  a 

*  1  Bageoe^  84  inches. 
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depth  of  18  sagenes  (126  feet).  At  present  the  extraction  of  ores  takes 
place  in  the  first-named  mines  only  at  a  depth  of  15  sagenes  (105  feet), 
though  much  deeper  digging  is  now  intended,  and  in  the  second-named 
mines  the  depth  of  diggings  remains  the  same  as  formerly, 

METAL  OBTAINED. 

Average  per  centum  of  metal  in  the  ores,  2  to  12  per  cent* 
Average  per  centum  of  metal  obtained  by  smelting  process,  3  to  8  per 
cent. 

PBOOESS  OF  SMELTING  AND  OOSTS. 

The  process  preferred  in  the  smelting  of  ores  is  the  Silesian  system. 

The  cost  of  reducing  2,000  bodias*  of  ore  into  spelter  amounts  to 
about  5,000  rubles  t  in  the  smelting  houses  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  cost  of  extraction  of  1  bodia  of  ore  (galman)  amounts  to  85 
kopeks  (52  cents), 

YALX7E  OF  SPELTEB. 

The  average  value  of  spelter  depends  on  the  state  of  the  market 
At  present  the  price  of  1  pood  of  spelter  is  3.50  rubles. 

STATUS  OF  PKODUOTION. 

At  present  all  the  zinc  and  lead  ores  extracted  are  smelted  on  the 
spot,  and  the  metal  obtained  is  employed  for  local  use  or  is  sent  to  the 
interior  of  the  Bussian  Empire,  especially  tin. 

The  extraction  of  lead  ores  is  now  very  small,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
found  with  galman,  but  the  extraction  of  galman  is  also  diminishing. 

WAGES  OF  MINEBS. 

A  miner  receives  for  the  extraction  of  one  bodia  of  ore,  about  50 
kopecks  (34  cents) ;  from  this  pay  is  deducted  the  cost  of  dynamite,  as 
also  the  aid  of  other  workmen  if  employed. 

FOBBIGN  LEAD  AND  ZING. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  imported  from  abroad  in  quantities  which  vary, 
principally  from  Silesia,  in  Germany.  According  to  official  returns,  in 
1888  the  import  of  lead  into  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  amounted  to 
111,839  poods,  and  of  zinc  to  38,232  poods. 

*  The  bodia  is  abont  5  sqnare  feet  and  weighs  abont  13  poods,  1  pood  being  equal 
to  S6'112  English  pounds, 
t  The  silver  ronble=68  cents  in  1890. 
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AMBBIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZING. 

American  lead  and  zinc  are  not  Introduced  into  the  Kingdom  of 

Poland  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.    They  can  be  imported  if  they 

prove  to  be  of  better  quality  and  cheaper  than  the  metal  now  in  the 

market. 

Joseph  Bawicz, 

Consul. 

Warsaw,  November  4,  1890. 


SPAIN. 

THE  MINES  OF  HUELYA. 

The  province  of  Huelva  is  said  to  be  the  richest  mining  district  in 
Spain.  It  produces  in  a  territory  of  10,065  kilometers  minerals  of  nearly 
every  description  (see  inclosure  No.  1),  but  principally  copper. 

The  x>opulation  according  to  the  last  census  was  210,447.  Of  this 
number  15,500  reside  at  the  capital,  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
province.    Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  males. 

In  the  province  there  are  3  cities,  75  villas,  50  aldeas,  and  2,303  coun- 
try houses. 

Although  the  wealth  of  the  province  centers  in  its  mines,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  Bio  Tinto,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $75,000,000,  it  is 
also  rich  in  agricultural  products. 

A  Spanish  city  generally  has  a  population  of  at  least  10,000  unless 
it  be  the  capital  of  a  province.  Villas  are  smaller  than  cities  but  have 
an  independent  jurisdiction.  Aldeas  are  the  smallest  villages  and  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nearest  villa  or  city. 

ANCIENT  MINING  IN  HUELVA. 

The  mines  of  Huelva  have  been  worked  for  ages.  The  records  of 
their  first  exploitations  are  lost  in  mythology.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
Phenicians  embarked  for  Huelva  in  obedience  to  the  gods,  that  the 
Ouadelete  was  the  river  Lethe,  and  the  surrounding  country  the 
Elysian  fields  of  Homer. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  mines  of  Huelva  were  worked  before  the 
deluge,  long  before  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  separated  Europe  fk*om 
Africa. 

The  Bible  eulogizes  the  gold  of  Tharsis  and  during  the  reign  of  Sol- 
omon the  mines  of  this  province  were  industriously  worked  and  their 
output  carried  to  Asia  to  ornament  the  famous  temple  of  the  Jews. 
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The  Iberian  peninsnla  was  to  the  ancients  the  western  extremity  of 
earth  and  to  it,  according  to  Aristotle,  went  the  Phenicians  searching 
for  the  land  described  by  Homer  and  for  the  treasures  that  Solomon 
desired. 

They  were  the  first  to  discover  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  he  says,  and 
received  from  the  natives  of  the  country,  as  the  price  of  the  oil  they 
brought,  so  much  silver  that  they  could  not  carry  it  all  away.  In 
order  to  take  as  much  as  possible  they  gave  away  all  their  utensils  and 
made  silver  ones  to  replace  them,  even  going  so  far  as  to  make  silver 
anchors  for  their  vessels. 

In  the  mines  have  been  found  many  of  the  tools  of  these  early  work- 
ers, and  an  abundance  of  other  evidence  to  prove  that  the  opulence  of 
the  Phenicians  was  largely  due  to  the  mines  of  Andalusia. 

The  wealth  of  this  favored  land  in  time  attracted  the  avarice  of  Eome, 
and  she  disputed  with  Carthage  for  its  possession.  In  the  year  45  B.  C. 
she  secured  it  and  greatly  developed  its  mines. 

Even  to- day  the  visitor  is  astonished  by  the  extent  of  country  the 
Boman  miners  covered,  and  by  the  plentifcd  remains  that  testify  to  the 
genius  and  grandeur  of  their  undertakings.  The  diversity  of  their 
labors  is  attested  by  the  numerous  Boman  articles  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
glass,  and  earthenware  that  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  mining 
regions  of  Andalusia.  In  one  of  the  mines  of  Huelva,  known  by  the 
name  of  Nerva  and  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  Solomon, 
was  found  in  July,  1772,  at  a  depth  of  16^  meters,  a  copper  slab,  which 
proves  that  these  mines  were  in  charge  of  the  Procurator  Pudente 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kerva.    Upon  it  was  this  inscription : 

IMP.  NEBVJS.  C2BSARI  AG 
PONTIFI.  MAXIMO.  TK. 

POTEST.  P.  P.  cos  in 

AVG,  im.  PVDENS.  AVO.  LIB 

PROCVRATOR. 

SVO.  POSVIT. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  Goths  or  Moors  utilized  the 
riches  of  the  mines.  There  is  in  the  province  about  4,000,000  cubic 
meters  of  ancient  slag.  Each  cubic  meter  of  this  residue  represents  1} 
cubic  meters  of  melted  pyrities,  or,  in  round  numbers,  6,000,000  cubic 
meters,  equaling  in  weight  30,000,000  tons.  This  amount  as  refined 
by  the  Phenicians  and  Bomans  would  produce  1,200,000  tons  of  copper 
metal.  This  represents  the  product  of  the  two  nations,  the  share  of  the 
Bomans  being  about  seven-tenths  of  the  whole. 

Total  products  of  different  epochs  are  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 
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Ka  4L — ProduetUmofpjfritesin  the  mines  of  ike  province  of  Huelva,  einoe  their  opening 

Ull  the  year  1888,  inclusive. 


Mines. 


Aneient  product 


SJo-Tinto. 
Do.. 


Tluursis 

LaS^ru 

CveYA  de  la  Mora. 


San  Tefano 

ElLagunaso 

LaPadertMa 

Sotiel  Coronada 

La  Pefla  del  Hierro 

SlBnitron 

£lCarpio 

La  Lapilla 

Lm  Cabexas  deloa  Pastos 

San  Miguel 

LaConoepdon 

La  Joya 

LaChanarrita 

KTinto 

LaCorte 

Barranco  de  Trlmpancho 

Povatoe 

Bljomero 

Sierra  del  Venero  (Cala.) 

LaRomauera 

Volcano : 

Herreriaa  de  loe  Confeeonarioa. 


Total 


Epoch  of  the 
working. 


Ancient . . . . 


Eighteenth 
century. 

Nineteent.h 
century.' 

...do 

...do 

...do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Metric 
•  tons. 


80,000,000 


221,637 
1$,  081, 599 

8,710,246 

1,244,  KID 
813, 283 

472,200 

461.303 

40C.  224 

303,208 

256.  »»3 

225,022 

223,745 

135,500 

123,430 

111.  676 

105, 480 

91.  ."tOl 

69,843 

40.000 

27,303 

16,324 

10.397 

2,575 

1,711 

1,046 

1,000 

177,100 


59,404,256 


Remarks. 


All  the  mines  of  the  proWnce  were 
worked  more  or  less  by  the  Phenecian 
or  Roman  miners. 

The  mines  were  improred. 

A  part  of  the  ores  were  exported  and  a 
great  part  Imiiroved  in  the  district. 

Do. 

Do. 
The  greater  part  was  improved  in  the 
.    district  by  tne  system  of  cementation. 
Improved  in  the  district. 

Do. 
A  purt  of  this  was  exported. 

Do. 

Do. 
Exported. 

Improved  in  the  district. 
Exported. 

Do. 
Improved  in  the  districts 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Exported. 

Do. 
Improved  in  the  distrlctk 

Do. 
Improved  by  foundry. 
Exported. 

Improved  in  the  district 
Exported. 


Pliny  says  that  20,000  slaves  were  employed  in  these  mines,  and  that 
at  times  the  Boman  army  took  part  in  their  development. 

According  to  published  statistics  of  the  minister  of  foment  there 
existed  in  all  Spain  in  1886  16,480  concessions  of  mineral  lands,  cover- 
ing a  surface  of  467,185  hectares.  The  rental  of  these  lands  should 
have  brought  to  the  Spanish  Government  a  total  rent  of  1,689,549  pese- 
tas.* Of  the  16,480  concessions  only  2,080  were  productive;  they  cov- 
ered a  surface  of  236,730  hectares  and  produced  altogether  8,644,276 
tons  of  minerals,  valued  at  82,814,416  pesetas.  On  such  productions  the 
Government  collects  a  revenue  of  1  per  cent;  consequently  from  the 
rental  of  the  mineral  lands  and  from  this  percentage  of  their  production 
the  Government  should  have  obtained  in  round  numbers  two  and  a  half 
million  i)esetas;  but  as  the  amount  collected  was  889,000  pesetas  short 
of  this  sum,  the  commission  of  mineral  statistics  canceled  concessions 
aggregating  over  KX),000  hectares  of  surface. 

*  The  peBeta=19.3  cental 
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The  declared  valaeof  mineral  products  was  found  by  this  commission 
to  be  too  low  and  the  true  value  was  established  by  it  as  the  basis  for 
collecting  the  Government's  percentage. 


Desorptioii. 


Hlnoral  prodnctd : 

Value  establifihed  by  oommistlon 
Value  declared  by  piodnoers 

Difference 

Metallnrgleal  products : 

Value  eetoDliahed  by  oommisaion 
Value  declared  by  producers 

Difference 


1887. 


128,872,948 
78,028,055 


42,344,803 


167, 830, 370 
06,740,288 


61,080,084 


1888. 


PsmCm. 
125,825,144 
81,885,825 


44,480,810 


186,024,403 
140,017,808 


45,106.801 


The  concessions  canceled  were  with  one  or  two  exceptions  nonpro- 
ductive, hence  this  action  of  the  commission  did  not  affect  the  mineral- 
product  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  laborers  decreased  in  the  mines,  but  the  use  of 
machinery  increased.  The  employes  at  smelters  and  other  works 
increased  4,200,  and  the  quantity  of  ores  smelted  increased  975,650 
tons.  The  horse  power  of  the  machinery  employed  at  mines  and 
smelters,  etc.,  passed  from  29,723  in  1886  to  37,465  in  1888,  and  the 
employes  decreased  from  76,451  in  1886  to  71,620  in  1888,  this  decrease 
occurring  in  the  mines,  for,  as  stated  above,  the  number  employed  at 
smelters,  etc.,  increased.  During  the  same  period  the  product  of  the 
mines  rose  from  8,173,155  tons  in  1886  to  9,391,127  tons  in  1888,  and 
the  amount  of  ores  smelted  from  2,484,270  tons  to  3,459, 920. 

In  1887  the  production  of  iron  ore  reached  6,796,266  tons,  and  although 
it  decreased  in  1888  it  still  exceeded  1886  by  442,930  tons.  The  increase 
in  copper  minerals  was  826,035  tons  over  1886. 

The  production  of  lead  ores  decreased  in  1887,  but  in  1888  showed  an 
increase  of  14,345  tons  over  1886. 

In  1888  argentiferous  ores  increased  160,195  tons  over  1886. 

In  1888  the  production  of  coal  passed  all  previous  records,  reaching 
the  sum  of  1,014,720  tons,  but  this  increase  was  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  2,000,000  tons  additional  for  home  consumption. 

The  production  of  wrought  and  sheet  iron,  etc.,  passed  from  57,728 
tons  in  1886  to  253,142  in  1887  and  to  213,578  in  1888. 

The  production  of  steel  during  the  same  time  was  20,261  tons  in 
1886,  35,492  tons  in  1887,  and  28,645  tons  in  1888. 

It  is  thought  that  the  time  is  dose  at  hand  when  the  works  at  Yizcs^a 
and  Asturias  will  be  able  to  fully  supply  the  Spanish  market. 

The  value  of  the  steel  importations  decreased  2,006,728  pesetas. 

The  production  of  quicksilver  remains  stationary,  while  lead  and 
copper  show  an  increase  of  30,000  tons  over  1886,  with  a  corresx>onding 
decrease  in  the  exportation  of  their  ores. 
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It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  mineral  industries  of  Spain  were  at  the 
time  this  official  data  was  gathered  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and 
from  private  sources  of  information  there  is  every  reason  for  stating 
that  since  then  the  output  has  largely  increased.  Within  the  last  six 
months  there  have  been  heavy  investments  of  Englisii  capital  in  Span- 
ish mines.  In  each  and  every  instance  these  investments  have  electri- 
fied semidormant  industries  and  communities. 

No.  14.< — Number  of  lahorer$  employed'at  the  different  worka  of  the  Bio  Unto  mines  during 

the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1888, 


Working  of  mines: 
Mine  of  Nerva — 

Open-air  working 

Subterranean  working ^ 

Mine  of  San  Dioniaio 

Mine  of  Norte 

Workings  of  minerals : 
"Bty  cementation : 

Calcination 

Terraoeeof  Nerva  and  La  Cerda 

Bepurtment  of  Naya 

Department  of  Los  Planes,  washing  the  mineral  raw 
By  fnsion : 

Calcination  of  minerals  for  melting 

Ponndries ■ 

Transportation  through  the  mine 

Conservation  of  the  mine 

Stables  and  stores '. 

Houses  and  mountains 

Pum  p  services 

laboratory , 

Woi  ksl lopa  of  the  mines 

H  iscellaueous 

Total 


Men. 


679 
694 
805 
4d0 


280 
537 
212 
UO 


6,482 


Women. 


38 
18 
16 
U 


48 

10 

6 

3 


95 

23 

352 

10 

182 

73 

146 

5 

118 

3 

86 

9 

1 

485 

1 

130 

8 

196 


Children. 


149 
69 
66 

86 


94 
79 
14 
U 

60 
48 

1 

6 

IC 

38 

4 

4 

48 

4 


726 


Total. 


766 
779 
94T 
527 


422 
62f 
231 
123 

168 

406 

183 

78 

161 

158 

89 

14 

534 

142 


6,363 


There  are  also  the  laborers  employed  for  tran0i>ort«tion  Arom  the  mine  to  Hnelva,  loading  and  unload- 
ine  at  the  wharf,  keeping  the  railroad  workshops,  stores,  etc.,  amounting  altogether  to  dDO,  therefore 
Sliding  it  to  the  above  total  will  give  a  grand  total  of  7,153  laborers. 

386a P 
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No.  15. — Compctrative  atai&ment  in  weight  and  ixUtiea  of  the  produetian,  exportatton,  and 
importation  of  mineraU,  metaU,  and  other  similar  aubstancea  during  the  ye<ir  1888, 


Description. 


Mineralt. 


Iron 

Lead 

Lead  containing  silver. 

Silver 

Copper 

Tin 


Production. 


Weight.        Value. 


Zinc 

Quicksilver 

Antimony 

Cobalt 

Manganese , 

Salt  (common) 

Sulphate  of  8oda 

Protoxide  of  Imdum  . . , 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Alkaline  sulphate 

Sulphur 

Phosphoma 

Silicates  of  magnesia . . . 

Kaolin 

Alumlne 

Fluor  spar 

Topaz 

Mineral  ooal  and  ooke  . 
Graphite  or  black  lead. 
Aspnaltnm 


Metalt 


and   other  metaUurgical 
products. 


Cast  and  wronght  iron  and  steel . , 

Lead 

Lead  containing  silver 

Silver 

Copper 

Tin 

Zinc , 

gtuicksilver 
iilphate  of  soda 

Alum 

Sulphur  

Orpin , 

Asphaltum 

Hydraulic  cement 

Jet 


3. 


Ton9. 

609.876 

358.545 

183, 441 

134 

202,416 

115 

74, 353 

27,847 

440 

68 

2,807 

413,886 

177 

5,535 


1, 


160 

132,880 

4.532 

738 

400 

6.379 

5 

♦280 

225,173 

36 

160 


Petetas. 

16. 829, 628 

39, 219, 950 

27, 516, 150 

38,782 

19. 214,  496 

90. 133 

1, 912, 178 

5. 915, 238 

21, 548 

27.  .184 

72,  r82 

7,243,050 

2, 336 

57. 917 


252,116 

161,462 

73,376 

65 

70, 719 

4 

26,173 

1,865 

22 

283 

5,064 

50 

23 

81,538 


9,600 

891,700 

16, 852 

12,008 

17, 174 

1,068 

478 

2, 038 

12,180.946 

1,596 

1,500 


86, 304, 640 

48,438,600 

32, 285, 440 

11.608,756 

60,447,089 

2,700 

8, 925. 592 

10,007.165 

2,160 

28,224 

507, 321 

20,028 

892 

487,475 


ExiKirtation. 


Weight. 


Ton9. 
4,464,385 
2,168 
8,825 


825,046 
"  32,  Ooi 


Yalne. 


pMetat. 

44,643,845 

547, 311 

4,853,531 


867 


2,387 
235,182 


546 


2,802 
257 


8,419 


96,801 

58,957 

70,636 

28 

46,080 

6 

1,089 

1,104 


185 


2,166 
36 


33,001,802 
"'997,'666 


109,987 


119,350 
8,627,735 


10,924 


Importation. 


Weight.       Value. 


Tons. 


7,906 


815 


249 


28,020 
ul 


71,796 


7,328,877 

19, 470, 598 

24,722,908 

4,443,834 

27,860,086 

16,640 

511,866 

6,021,611 


22,290 


64,982 
2,688 


1,988,444 


1,542 
6,600 


*  Kilograms. 


t  Hectograms, 


Pesetas. 


1,581,317 


16,302 


9,972 


31,275,357 


67,631 

8,033.850 

t588 

1,029 

466 

408 

9,996 

2,334.237 

1, 165, 260 

846,099 

246,821 
858,121 
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No.  16.— ProdttoMon  of  mintir^U^  1886, 1887,  and  1888. 


Description. 


Iron 

Lead 

Lead  containing  silver — 

Silver 

Copner  

Copper  containinic  sUver 

Tin 

Zinc 

Quicksilver.... , 

Antimony 

Cobalt 

Mancanese 

Salpoate  of  soda 

Protoxide  of  bariom 

Floor  spar 

Phosphoms 

Silicate  of  magnesia 

Kaolin 

Sulphnr 

Pit  coal 

Lij^iite 

Graphite  or  black  lead  .. 
Aspnaltom 


1886. 


Qnantitj. 


Tim9. 

4,lfle,M« 

842.200 

23,240 

1,531 

2,376,381 

51 


80,810 

25,286 

8 

132 

400 

8,155 

13 

2.000 

U,830 

100 

946 

45,668 

077,550 

28,873 


Value. 


PeM€ta». 

14,247,509 

42.781,037 

4,685,786 

188,263 

26, 867, 177 

320 


150 


1, 145, 929 

6,163,266 

809 

85.800 

7,275 

18,275 

39 

10,000 

U8,390 

1,000 

28.940 

1,866,590 

8,186,674 

396, 119 


1887. 


Qnantity. 


Ton$. 

6,796,286 

835.624 

147,794 

185 

8,064,901 


5 

69,012 

26,422 

822 

436 

1,460 

2,504 


21,963 

199 

1.049 

48.050 

1,021.254 

17,051 


▼sine. 


Fetetoi. 
20, 524, 725 
36,252,940 
22,421,817 
60.077 
18,829,406 


3,633 

1, 788, 502 

5,788.279 

8,480 

69,670 

87,412 

19.466 


66,331 

2,179 

26.236 

554,785 

8,4.')0,280 

180,422 


1,307 


183 


1,830 


1888. 


Qnantity. 


Torn. 

5,609,876 

356.545 

183,441 

134 

8,202,416 


115 

74,353 

27,847 

440 

68 

2,807 

177 

5,620 

5 

4,532 

738 

490 

182,880 

1,014,720 

21,845 

86 

150 


Yalne. 


PeneiM. 
16,829,628 
39. 219, 969 
27, 516, 150 
38.78B 
19,214,496 


90,133 

1,912,178 

6,915,238 

21.5tt 

27,384 

72.08S 

2,336 

58,806 

478 

15,888 

12,008 

17, 174 

391,700 

8,303.28S 

206,538 

1,686 

1,500 


No.  17,— Metallurgical  produoU,  1888,  1887,  and  1888. 


Beecription. 


Cast  and  wrought  iron 

Steel 

Lead 

Lead  containing  silver  .... 

Silver 

Copper,  fine 

Zinc 

Calamine  calolned 

Quicksilver 

Sulphuric  arsenic  (orpin) ... 

Salt  (common.) 

Sulphur 

▲lorn....... , 

Coke 

▲sphaltnm , 

Hydraulic  cement 

SolphAte  of  soda 

Protoxide  of  barium , 


1886. 


Quantity. 


Ton9. 
57,728 
20.261 
94,895 
U,047 


41,870 
4,327 


1,846 

77 

124,851 

9.041 

660 


117 

81,945 

325 

18 


Value. 


12,436,582 
2,672,885 

25, 053, 114 
4, 128, 140 
9, 635, 055 

87,818,420 
2,377,028 


8,801,533 

32,802 

1,674,119 

1,136,567 

70,000 


5,800 

405,222 

82,500 

682 


1887. 


Quantity. 


288,634 


119, 932 
67,778 


65,762 

11, 476 

17. 103 

1,949 


405.894 

8,371 

506 

184,536 

164 

80,363 

58 


Value. 


Pu&tM. 
89,636.280 


27,214,576 
26,880,175 
21, 874, 536 
39,023,400 
3, 607, 118 


9,488,728 


7, 260, 741 

871,755 

78,608 

10,790,877 

6,572 

867,462 

6,790 

6,040 


1888. 


Qnantity. 


Tona. 
252, 116 


161, 462 
73,376 


70,719 
26,173 


1,865 


413,886 

6,064 

233 

188,607 

22 

81,538 

32 


Valuta. 


Peattat. 
36,204,640 


48.438,600 
32. 285, 440 
11, 608, 755 
60, 447, 088 
3, 925, 602 


10, 007, 166 


7,243,050 

507.321 

28;  224 

3,621,178 

808 

487,476 

2,160 


No.  18. — BS9wn4of  SpanUh  mining. 


PBOPEBTT. 

Year. 

Mines. 

▲otiTB 

smelten 
in  mann- 

No. 

8ar£soe. 

factories. 

1886 

17,184 
15,321 
17,017 

fliMtorsf. 
682,557 
486,709 
482,804 

IBS 

1887 

147 

1888 ,..,...... 

181 

84 
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No.  18. — R^mS  of  Spanish  mining — Continued. 
FOBCZ  EMPLOYED. 


Human. 

Mecbanical. 

Miners 

in 
mines. 

Labor- 
ers in 
smelt- 
ers, etc. 

Total 

boman 

force. 

Num- 
ber of 
steam 
engines 

at 
mines. 

Total 

horse 

power. 

Machines  at  smelters,  etc. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber of 

hy- 
dranlio 

ma- 
chines. 

Total 
horse 
power. 

Num- 
ber of 
steam 
engines. 

Total 

horse 

power. 

Total 
number 
of  ma- 
chines 

em- 
ployed. 

Total 

horse 

power. 

1888 

1887 

1888 

81,885 
61,110 
62,890 

14,630 
14,896 
18,780 

76,415 
66,005 
71,620 

655 
611 
564 

18,884 
14,125 
14,225 

54 
54 

78 

1,587 
1,423 
1,825 

338 
847 
406 

14.802 
15,531 
21,415 

947 

912 

1.047 

29.728 
81,079 
87,465 

PRODUCTION. 


Year. 


1886 
1S87 
1888 


Mines. 


Tont. 
8, 173, 156 
8,686.157 
9. 391. 127 


Value. 


PeuUu. 

108, 128, 804 
78,461.497 
81.507.751 


Smelters. 


Ores 
smelted. 


Tons, 
2,484,270 
1,783.650 
3,459.920 


Metal  pro- 
duced. 


Tona. 
274,351 
629,668 
730,848 


ValuA. 


P0»eta», 
104,167,974 
103,311,862 
152,811.964 


No.  19. — Summary  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  minerals  and  their  maim- 
factured  products  imported  into  Spain  and  Baleario  Isles  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  years  1889  and  1890. 


Metals  and  their  products. 


Iron  InMkts  (cast) 

tuoes  of  all  kind 

common  manufactures 

fine  manufactures 

foreed  and  steel  bars 

'  plates  from  6  mm.  thickness, 
plates  6  mm.  thick,  and  bars . 

large  pieces 

wire 

nails  and  screws 

tubes 

forged  and  steel  goods 

Tin  plate 

Copper  (worked) 

and  brass  bars  and  ingots. 

and  brass  sheets 

and  brass  tubes 

Bronie  and  brass  manufactured  . . 
Tin  ingots 


Total. 


Quantities  imported. 


1880. 


KHm. 

17. 635. 018 

4, 599, 198 

2.734.262 

855,061 

17, 143. 705 

2,145,876 

13, 160, 004 

1,065,240 

2, 963, 476 

2. 910, 895 

2. 164, 829 

5, 550, 778 

3.076.056 

77,004 

176, 297 

373,274 

282,821 

260,425 

329,764 


1890. 


Kilos. 

22.607,973 

6,270,978 

4.028.515 

830,001 

28,263,439 

2. 664, 116 

18,706.742 

6,086,535 

3,077,250 

8,065,964 

2,835,928 

5.845.712 

2.027.542 

121,203 

335,550 

064,260 

187,758 

237,990 

860.904 


Value  of  quantities  im- 
ported. 


1889. 


P99€taS. 

1.884.451 
689,878 
656,222 
564,339 

8,571,556 
429,175 

8,158,617 
819,572 

1,037,216 

1,660,209 
671.006 

4,440,621 

1,599.549 
115,505 
361,408 
858,530 
740,474 

1.041,700 
834,412 

82,982,588 


1890. 


PSMtOt. 

1,582, 661 

940,647 

965,648 

547,802 

4, 230, 615 

532,828 

3, 289, 617 

1,825, 969 

1,077,042 

1.747,509 

724,184 

4,676,570 

1.054.322 

181.805 

687,896 

2.217,797 

497,560 

951,960 

902.200 

28,642,600 
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S^mmanf  of  ike  guaniities  and  value  of  theprinHpal  minerals  and  their  cognates  expfrted 
from  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  yeers  1889  and  1890, 


BMcription. 


Minerals  and  earthenwars. 

Goal tons. 

Tar.  pitch,  etc kilos. 

Salpbaretof  lead do... 

with  silTer do. . . 

OUier  minerals  of  lead do... 

Blende do... 

Calamine  stone do... 

The  phosphoras do... 

Antimony do... 

Copper  (mineral) do... 

Iron  (mineral) do... 

Pyrite  of  iron  ...... .....i  .•••..•■.....do... 

Mancaneee do... 

Small  stones do... 

Tiles do... 

Stoneware • do... 

Porc^ain do... 


Quantities  exported. 


1889. 


Total 


Metals  and  their  products. 

Gold  bar  and  coin hectograms. 

Jewels  and  table  service do. . . 

SUrer  bar  and  coin do. . . 

Jewels  and  table  serrioe do. . . 

Jewelers'  waste do... 

Iron  ingots  (caat) kilos. 

forced  and  steel  ban do... 

Taib(old)  


man  of actmred  goods do... 

Copper  (old) do... 

bars do... 

sheets  and  nails do..< 

Brans  sheets do. . , 

Copper,  brasStUid  bronze  mannCsotxired  .do. . , 

QnicksilTer do. .. 

Lead,  withsilrer do... 

withoat  sUver do... 

tabes do... 

manufactured  goods do... 

Zinc, bars  and  sheets do... 

All  other  metals do... 


i 


12,975 

740.839 

429,457 

7, 028, 217 

2, 191, 178 

6,008,570 

17,096,700 

7,860,064 

221,770 

578,076,544 

10,489.070 

.460,114,084 

70.388.756 

6,867,481 

628,551 

190,697 

84,187 

10,142 


472 
54 

461,449 

3.981 

22,570 

52.097,869 

125,808 

9,564.212 

2.913.752 

21.040,416 

1,361,408 

1,718 

27,875 

9,538 

191,072 

1,895,717 

47,020,829 

42,998,565 

15.410 

443,431 

1,336,094 

42,897 


Total 


1890. 


13,822 

1,936*492 

674,682 

5,792,024 

994,124 

11,088.510 

28,644,510 


416,285 

447,613,259 

16.273,490 

4,099,538,880 

109,164,653 

6,570,000 

418,692 

280,129 

•      86,477 

22,088 


482 

42 

304,662 

720 

6,518 

58,496,014 

177,108 

7,827,449 

711.883 

27.106,486 

28,086 

4.800 

87,291 

23,366 

48,608 

071,516 

66,782,071 

38,278,171 

6,086 

236,047 

1,409,711 

269,487 


Value  of  quantities  ex- 
ported. 


1889. 


Pesetas. 

324.375 

96,310 

111,658 

8,795.237 

188,701 

188.179 

564,191 

78,000 

66.531 

22,651,667 

608,367 

87,951,254 

703,887 

268,374 

188,566 

86,814 

67.848 

10,143 


67,753,202 


78,9n,946 


1890. 


Pesetas. 
345,561 
251, 744 
175,396 
8,127,694 
228.649 
255,036 
818,966 


124,886 

17, 014, 303 

943,882 

45,004,922 

1,091,647 

278,500 

125.608 

103,557 

69,181 

22,083 


70,066,685 


84,830 

152,630 

87,000 

21,000 

8,636,806 

8.778,218 

111,468 

20,100 

888,560 

97.095 

4,087,880 

4,279,601 

48,857 

106,986 

668,395 

512,923 

1,602,564 

891,508 

16,832,838 

38,220,870 

2,042,111 

42,128 

3,521 

9,840 

78,838 

98,821 

21,937 

63,742 

955,360 

242,540 

10,616.015 

6,440,489 

17,897.522 

21,009,366 

14, 189, 526 

12,631,776 

6,935 

2,616 

168.503 

90,039 

734,852 

775, 810 

128,701 

808,461 

78,846,618 


Cadiz,  October  29^  1890. 


E.  W.  TUBNEB, 

Consul. 


BARCELONA. 


LEAD  AND  zmO  MINES. 


The  provinces  of  Spain  in  which  there  are  lead  mines  that  are  being 
worked  are  Jaen,  Almeria,  Cordova,  Oviedo,  Morcia,  and  Bad^joz.  In 
Lerida  there  are  also  mines  that  have  lately  been  opened  and  that  are 
supposed  to  be  of  importance,  yielding  of  sulphate  of  lead  ore,  gener- 
ally called  galena.    The  mines  in  7aen,  Cordova,  Oviedo,  Murcia^  and 
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Badajoz  contain  silver  lead,  of  which  60  to  70  per  cent  is  lead,  and 
which  contains  from  200  to  300  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  value 
of  the  ore  per  ton  is  from  $20  to  $30.  The  average  per  centum  of  metal 
in  the  ores  is  from  60  to  80.  The  average  per  centum  of  metal  obtained 
by  the  smelting  process  is  99.  The  process  preferred  in  the  smelting  of 
the  ores  is  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  ordinary  reverberatory  ftir- 
naces.  The  principal  zinc  mines  are  in  the  province  of  Oviedo,  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  and  I  might  almost  say  the  only  zinc  mines  are  there, 
for  those  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  in  the  southeast  of  Spain,  are 
of  little  account.  As  in  the  case  of  lead,  the  ordinary  reverberatory 
ftirnaces  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  zinc  ore.  The  average  amount 
of  metal  obtained  is  98j^  .per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  reduction  of  2,000 
pounds  of  ore  into  spelter  is  from  $20  to  $25,  and  the  average  value 
of  spelter  is  $125  per  ton.  The  average  amount  or  per  cent  of  metal 
in  the  ore  is  40  per  cent. 

In  this  consular  district,  which  comprises  the  provinces  of  Catalonia 
and  Valencia  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  there  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines, 
and  in  the  Balearic  Isles  there  is  practically  no  consumption  of  those 
metals.  In  the  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  trade  in  lead  and  zinc  is  large  and  is  increasing.  In  the 
province  of  Catalonia  from  1^000  to  1,500  tons  of  lead  and  about  500 
tons  of  zinc  are  consumed  yearly,  the  pig  lead  being  converted  into 
white  lead,  salts  of  lead,  sheets,  tubes,  and  shot,  and  the  zinc  being 
converted  into  sheets,  principally  for  making  tanks  and  lining  cases, 
and  the  spelter  being  used  by  the  foundries  for  making  brasses  and 
mixtures  and  for  the  manufacture  of  yellow  metal  for  sheathing 
wooden  ships.  In  or  near  Barcelona,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  there 
are  three  lead  companies,  and  besides  them  the  Compania  Asturiana 
has  agents  in  Barcelona  who  sell  large  quantities  of  tubes  and  sheets. 
In  the  province  of  Valencia  the  consumption  of  lead  amounts  to  200 
tons  a  year,  and  of  zinc  to  100  tons. 

The  whole  trade  in  lead  and  zinc  in  Spain  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards. England  is  unable  to  compete  in  Spanish  markets  because  she 
obtains  her  raw  material  from  Spain.  This  fact  is  so  apparent  that  the 
English  firm  T.  Sopwith  &  Co.,  of  Linares,  Spain,  have  erected  sheet, 
tube,  and  shot  works  at  their  mines  there,  and  instead  of  sending  their 
pig  lead  to  England,  France,  or  elsewhere  to  be  treated,  as  was  their 
custom  a  few  years  ago,  they  now  export  to  those  countries  the  lead  in 
its  manufactured  form. 

Zinc  is  not  exported  from  Spain,  but  lead  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities, most  of  it  going  to  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  to 
America.  The  prices  of  both  lead  and  zinc  are  Axed  by  the  Spanish 
manufacturers  within  their  own  districts  by  adding  to  the  current 
values  in  London  and  Paris  the  cost  of  bringing  said  metals  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  then  by  reducing  the  total  amount  to  figures  that 
will  prevent  competition. 
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The  daty  Spain  inix>ose8  on  pig,  sheet,  and  tube  lead  is  1*60  peseta 
on  each  100  kilos  (222^  pounds).  The  same  daty  is  imiK>sed  on  the 
same  amount  of  spelter.  On  the  same  amount  of  manufactured  zinc, 
such  aa  is  put  in  sheets,  nails^  and  wire,  the  duty  is  15  pesetas  ($2.90). 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

American  lead  and  zinc  are  not  consumed,  either  in  raw  or  the  manu- 
&ctured  state,  in  this  consular  district,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  other 
district  of  Spain.  Whether  they  can  be  sent  here  advantageously  or 
not  is  a  question  that  only  those  can  answer  who  are  not  only 
acquainted  with  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  but  who  have  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  thelocationof  the  American  mines  and  manufactories  that 
produce  lead  and  zinc  suitable  for  exportation,  and  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  cost  of  production  and  the  rates  of  transportation. 

The  advantages  Spain  has  in  her  own  market  are  that  the  mines  are 
good,  that  the  wages  of  miners  are  low,  being  only  from  40  to  60  cents 
a  day,  and  that  the  cost  of  transx)ortation  is  comparatively  trifling. 
Her  disadvantages  are  those  incidental  to  the  scarcity  of  cheap  fuel. 

Hebbbbt  W.  Bowen, 

Barcelona,  September  13^  1894. 


CARTHAGENA. 

Going  back  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  Bomans  and 
their  working  the  lead  mines  of  this  district,  it  can  be  said  that  they 
did  not  work  the  zinc,  but  left  it  in  the  debris  with  the  poor  lead. 

The  depth  of  the  lead  mines  at  that  time,  as  per  recent  discoveries, 
was  equal  or  greater  than  recent  mines.  The  miners  on  the  <<  Cabezo 
Bajado"  (Carthagena)  found  ancient  mines  at  a  depth  of  300  meters,* 
this  being  the  maximum  depth  of  modem  works.  The  mine  ^^Triumfo" 
in  Mazarron  has  been  cut  into  the  past  December,  the  last  sleeper,  after 
reaching  320  meters  on  the  lode,  thoroughly  worked  and  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  prop  wood,  etc 

The  mines  commenced  in  1840-'42,  were  not  as  deep  as  the  present 
mines*  Those  works  were  executed  on  the  masses  of  carbonates,  almost 
superficial,  as  well  as  on  those  of  calamines,  all  comprehended  in  a  zone 
whose  maximum  depth  is  about  90  meters. 

The  lead  ore  worked  in  our  days  contains  galena  (sulphuret  of  lead) 
and  zinc  ore  blendes.  Those  that  are  worked  on  the  Silurian  slate 
extend  to  a  maximum  depth  of  200  meters,  and  an  average  of  150  meters. 
There  are  veins  which  are  situated  in  the  '^traquita, "  such  as  those  of 
Mazarron  and  ^^Qabezo  Bsyado"  (Carthagena),  which  are  worked  to  a 
maximum  of  300  meters. 


*  The  nMter  ^  39*87  inoliet« 
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In  the  remaiuder  of  the  districts  of  this  proviuce  the  mining  at  pres- 
ent is  completely  new  and  withont  any  remarkable  development. 

Lead  ores  with  gangae  of  pyrite-blende  and  '^quartz"  or  slate  (all 
gross)  contain  as  follows :  Mantle  ores,  15  per  cent ;  vein  ores,  25  per  cent. 

Washed  ores  are  divided  in  classes  which  vary  from  12  per  cent  to 
70  per  cent. 

Average  of  a  parcel  of  washed  ore  is  45  per  cent. 

All  the  lead  ores  contain  silver,  having  2  ounces  per  46  kilograms; 
those  of  Mazarron  contain  silver  having  2^  ounces. 

The  sulphurs  of  zinc  (blendes)  are  not  worked  unless  indirectly  with 
the  lead  ores,  and  they  are  obtained  by  '^  selecting''  the  lead  by  hand 
or  else  rewashiug  and  I'ecrushing  the  poor  lead  sands  that  result  from 
the  mechanical  preparation  of  its  ores. 

In  such  state,  in  this  district,  they  contain,  viz :  Maximum  richness  of 
the  blendes,  48  per  cent  of  zinc,  although  of  this  percentage  the  pro- 
duction is  exceedingly  small,  to  the  extent  of  about  150  tons  per 
annum;  mined  between  <<Cabezo  Bajado"  and  Mazarron,  the  average 
richness  being  31  per  cent  of  zinc. 

With  regard  to  calamines  there  is  a  small  quantity  worked  with  a 
percentage  up  to  43  per  cent,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  average  con- 
tains 30  per  cent. 

The  average  percentage  of  metal  obtained  by  smelting  can  be  easily 
deduced.  There  is  a  loss  of  5  per  cent  through  volatilization  and  1  to 
2  per  cent  in  slags.  On  an  average  we  may  consider  the  loss  about 
8  per  cent  and  about  92  per  cent  metal  obtained. 

The  process  preferred  in  the  smelting  of  the  ores  is  an  equal  one  in 
the  whole  of  this  district,  either  worked  with  natural  draft  "tuyere" 
furnaces  or  forced  draft  furnaces,  or  else  by  the  "Piltz"  furnace. 

The  zinc  is  not  elaborated  here. 

The  lead  ores,  which  are  very  variable,  are,  according  to  the  mines, 
mixed  in  different  proportions,  so  as  to  obtain  a  smelting  "hearth"  of  a 
certain  richness,  but  they  are  previously  dried  and  calcined  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces  until  producing  an  almost  complete  reduction  (sulphur 
into  oxide  sulphates)  as  well  as  the  heaping  of  the  "matter,"  and  this 
being  made  into  pieces  goes  into  the  furnace  mixed  with  rich  slags  or 
matte,  and  sometimes  with  rather  limy  silver  ferruginous  ores,  also 
materials  proceeding  from  demolition  of  furnaces.  The  combustible  is 
coke. 

"  Piltz  "  furnaces  are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  "  Tuyere" 
are  cylindrical,  about  4  meters  in  height,  with  an  inferior  hearth,  form- 
ing thus  a  crucible  or  cup  and  a  hatch  or  half  door  of  argilla  or  fire- 
clay and  coals  which  has  two  communications,  the  upper  called  "drip- 
pings," which  allow  the  slags  to  come  out,  and  the  under  called  "tap- 
hole,"  through  which  the  lead  comes  out  into  a  sort  of  cavity  called 
receptacle  (settler),  from  which  lead  is  extracted  after  being  poled  in 
order  that  it  may  give  way  to  the  impurities  and  be  carried  afterwards 
i4>  the  molds. 
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The  desilverization  of  a  portion  of  the  lead  is  done  in  Oarthagena  in 
one  furnace  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Yillamejor. 

The  cost  of  the  reduction  of  2,000  pounds  of  ore  into  spelter  may  be 
estimated  at  $6. 

The  zinc  ores,  as  akeady  stated,  are  not  reduced  here. 

The  value  of  the  ore  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  the  mines  is  $26  for 
washed  lead  ores  containing  85  per  cent  of  lead  and  2  ounces  of  silver. 
It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  price  of  the  gross  ore  when  we  know  that 
there  is  a  discount  to  be  made  of  about  $4  for  mechanical  preparation 
charges,  as  well  as  8}  per  cent  from  the  total  metallic  contents  on  said 
preparation. 

The  zinc  ores  are  all  bought  and  exported  by  the  commission  firms 
here,  and  each  of  them  have  their  own  special  tariff.  The  most 
important  agent  ships  chiefly  to  Antwerp,  and  the  ore  is  then  elabo- 
rated in  Liege  and  a  portion  of  the  calcimines  are  sent  to  Gette  or  Bor- 
deaux, all  these  fabrics  being  the  property  of  the  Societe  Veille  Mon- 
tague. 

The  price  paid  for  the  blende  containing  31  per  cent  is  $3  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,  and  $4  per  ton  for  calamine  containing  30  per  cent. 

The  average  value  of  lead  in  pigs  is  969.50  per  2,240  pounds,  and 
1134  per  240  pounds  of  spelter. 

In  this  district  there  are  no  manufactories  at  all  of  lead  or  zinc.  All 
.produced  is  either  under  the  form  of  ore  (zinc)  or  pigs  of  lead  desil- 
verized or  with  a  content  of  silver,  and  is  exported  to  foreign  ports 
and  to  other  Spanish  provinces. 

Manufactured  lead  is  imported  here  chiefly  from  the  north  of  Spain 
and  Barcelona,  where  there  are  important  manufactories.  Spain,  in 
general,  is  one  of  the  first  lead-producing  countries,  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  productive  province  of  Spain.  If  all  the  lead  produced 
here  were  converted  here  into  commercial  products,  there  would  be,  of 
course,  an  enormous  excess  of  production,  i.  e.,  the  quantity  of  manu- 
factured lead  which  is  imported  into  my  district  is  very  insignificant 
as  compared  with  the  gross  lead  which  we  export. 

As  regards  zinc,  the  production  as  well  as  the  consumption  is  smalL 

Our  lead  in  pigs  is  exported  almost  exclusively  to  London  and  New- 
castle, and  some  small  parcels  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  as  well  as 
to  Antwerp,  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Italy. 

The  production  of  zinc  ores  is  decreasing  more  and  more  every  year, 
although  the  production  of  lead  ore  is  always  the  same,  with  very 
slight  changes,  and  it  is  expected  to  increase,  as  there  is  still  an 
immense  number  of  mines  in  their  native  state  in  the  inferior  zone. 

Wages  of  miners  paid  in  this  district  are  as  follows  :  From  60  cents 
to  $1.25  for  miners  ;  boys  and  other  assistants,  from  20  to  50  cents  ; 
bricklayers,  from  $1  to  $1.25  ;  hod -carriers,  from  40  to  80  cents  per  day. 

The  wages  of  miners  are  variable  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
mine,  i.  e.,  to  the  ventilation,  health,  and  dangers  which  may  exist  as 
per  condition  of  the  laud. 
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There  is  no  foreign  lead  or  2inc  consumed  in  this  district  ^  all  our 
supply  of  manufactured  lead  and  zinc  comes  from  the  works  of  the 
"  Eeal  Gompanie  Asturiana,"  established  in  Asturias  (north  of  Spain), 
and  from  the  sheet  and  tubing  lead  works  of  the  Marquis  of  Yillamejor 
at  Barcelona. 

The  introduction  of  coarse  spelters  would  be  very  difficult  and  the 
only  good  busmess  here  would  be  to  start  an  industry  of  desilverization 
with  this  district  lead  and  its  conversion  into  sheets,  tubes,  white  lead^ 
shot  etc. 

In  Mazarron  the  blende  is  found  exceptionally  with  the  lead,  but  in 
very  small  quantities,  and  needs  a  very  long  time  before  a  small  parcel 
can  be  made  up.  The  lead  works  "Santa  Eloise,"  the  only  one  at 
Mazarron,  exports  to  Germany  and  Italy  about  1,000  tons  per  month 
of  silver  lead  in  pigs. 

In  Aguilas  the  silver-lead  mines  hardly  reach  200  meters  depth.    The 

works  at  that  port  are  stopped  for  the  last  few  years,  its  development, 

depending  upon  ^<  Sierra  Almagrera"  (a  very  rich  mihing  district  in  the 

province  of  Almeria),  actually  in  a  complete  state  of  slackness  through 

want  of  draining. 

OiBiLo  Molina  t  Gos, 

Consul. 
Oabthagena,  October  20y  1890. 


SWITZERLAND. 
BASLE. 

No  mines  of  lead  or  zinc  are  worked  in  this  consular  district. 

Foreign  lead  and  zinc  were  introduced  into  Switzerland  during  the 
year  1889  in  the  following  forms  and  quantities: 

Lead  in  bars,  ingots,  plates,  scrap,  1,984  tons,  valued  at  773,760  francs. 

Lead,  rolled,  in  sheets,  pipes,  wire,  balls,  shot,  type  metal,  and  type, 
824  tons,  valued  at  372,330  francs. 

Zinc,  rolled,  drawn,  sheet,  wire,  1,268  tons,  valued  at  837,144  francs. 

Zinc  in  bars,  ingots,  plates,  or  scrap,  203  tons,  valued  at  114,128 
rancs. 

American  lead  and  zinc  are  not  mentioned  in  the  official  statistical 
tables  of  imports. 

Inquiry  among  dealers  and  consumers  of  these  articles  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  their  introduction 
from  the  United  States.  The  opinion  universally  expressed  is  that, 
though  the  import  duty  on  lead  is  only  from  30  centimes  to  1.50  franc 
a  quintal,  and  on  zinc  from  40  centimes  to  1.50  franc  a  quintal,  the 
freight  from  the  United  States  on  articles  for  which  there  is  relatively 
so  little  demand  would  be  so  high  as  to  make  competition  in  this  mar- 
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ket  with  the  adjoiniug  countries  extremely  difficult.  Gtormanyftimishes 
at  present  nearly  all  the  lead  nsed  in  Switzerland,  while  more  than  half 
the  zinc  comes  from  Belgium,  France  and  Italy  fniDishing  smaller  quan- 
tities of  the  first,  and  France  and  Holland  trifling  quantities  of  the 
second* 

Gbobos  Giffobb, 

Consul. 
BaslRj  September  15y  1890. 


HORGEN. 

There  are  no  mines  of  lead  or  zinc  within  the  Kmits  of  this  consular 
district. 

Foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  consumed,  but  only  in  small  quantities 
and  for  local  uses;  lead  for  soldering  etc.,  zinc  for  lining  vessels,  tanks, 
and  the  like. 

American  lead  and  zinc  and  their  manufactures  appear  to  be  little 
known.  The  only  effective  manner  of  introducing  them  would  be 
through  the  importing  houses  of  Zurich,  Basle,  or  Geneva. 

Ltell  T.  Adams, 

OiynsuL 

HoBGEN,  September  28^  1890. 


ST.  GALL. 
There  are  no  mines  of  lead  or  zinc  in  this  consular  district. 

POBEIGN  LEAD  Ain>  ZINC. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  consumed  here,  but  in  limited  quantities.  There 
are  no  firms  importing  large  amounts  of  either. 

The  largest  importer  in  Switzerland,  I  am  informed,  is  OarlGeissler, 
of  Basle^  representing  the  firms  of  S.  B.  Goldschmidt  &  Sons,  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  and  Brandeis,  Goldschmidt  &  Co.,  London. 

Zinc,  as  the  manufactured  article,  is  chiefly  used  for  sheeting.  It 
comes  mostly  from  Germany  (Silesia)  and  Belgium.  There  is  also  some 
English  zinc  used,  but  not  much.  It  is  imi>orted  in  sheets.  The  duty 
on  it  in  bar  is  40  centimes  per  100  kilos,  and  in  sheets  1.50  franc*  per 
100  kilos. 

Spelter  is  imported  in  plates  and  is  mostly  used  for  galvanizing  and 
for  making  alloys,  such  as  brass  and  yellow  metal. 

It  costs  at  present  65  to  66  francs  per  100  kilograms  delivered  at  the 
railway  station. 

^       ^  •  The  fraiic=19.a 
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Lead  comes  mostly  from  Spain  and  the  Bhine  country  of  Gennany. 
It  is  imported  in  pigs  of  about  1  cwt.  and  costs,  delivered  at  the  sta- 
tion, about  37  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  duty  on  leadin  raw  is 
1-50  franc  per  100  kilos. 

There  is  no  American  lead  or  zinc  used  here,  but  it  is  thought  there 
would  be  a  good  sale  for  it  in  Switzerland,  if  prices  and  quality  could 
be  made  such  as  to  compete. 

The  mines  of  Belgium  and  Germany  are  large  enough  to  supply  the 
whole  continent,  and  there  is  not  the  danger,  in  the  case  of  zinc,  of 
oxidization  in  transit,  to  which  the  American  product  would  be  liable. 

I  think  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  Association  mentionedin  the  Depart- 
ment's circular  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Oarl  Geissler, 
at  Basle,  who  has  expressed  to  me  a  desire  to  be  put  in  correspondence 
with  leading  American  exporters  of  lead  and  zinc,  especially  those  able 
to  offer  these  articles  at  competing  prices. 

W.  Henry  Bobertson, 

Consul. 
St.  Gall,  October  28^  1890. 


ZURICii. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  the  consular  district  of  Zurich. 
Of  the  27  mines  in  Switzerland  now  or  formerly  yielding  these  metals, 
14  are  in  canton  Wallis,  12  in  canton  Graubuenden,  and  1  in  canton 
Berne.  Many  of  these  were  worked  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the 
Boman  occupation,  and  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  profitable. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZING. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  imported  into, 
and  exported  from,  Switzerland  during  the  year  1889,  viz: 


Desoriptioxi. 


Lead  In  bitfB  and  blocks,  or  broken 

Lead  rolled,  sheet,  piping,  etc 

Lead  type 

Zinc  rolled,  sheet,  wire,  oto 

Total 


Imported. 


FrancM. 
774,000 
372,000 
207,000 
837,000 


2,190,000 


Bxported. 


Franca. 

48.000 

18,00C 

190,000 

3,0U0 


UO.OOO 


Of  the  imported  lead,  at  least  49  per  cent  comes  from  Oermany,  and 
mostly  in  ingots,  the  favorite  mark  being  the  ^^Emserhiitte;"  of  the 
remaining  10  per  cent,  the  greater  part  is  Spanish  lead  of  the  mark 
known  as  ^'  Figuerora,"  which  is  imported  via  Barcelona  and  Marseilles. 
The  quality  of  this  latter  lead  is  finer,  and  the  original  price  cheaper 
than  the  other,  but  the  increased  cost  for  freight  from  so  great  a  dis- 
tance causes  the  ultimate  preference  for  the  German  lead. 
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Of  the  imx)orted  zino,  Belgium  fdmishes  about  60  and  Ghermany  30 
per  cent,  mostly  in  rolled  sheets^  the  favorite  marks  being  the  '<  YieiUe 
Montague ^  and  the  <*  Nouvelle  Montague "  (Belgian)  and  the  <<  Silesia'' 
(German). 

While  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of 
each  of  these  metals  imported  into  the  single  canton  of  Zurich,  compe- 
tent estimates  place  the  import  of  lead  at  00  to  70  tons  (mostly  in  bars) 
and  of  zinc  at  300  to  350  tons  (mostly  in  sheets)  per  annum. 

A  ton  of  lead  delivered  here,  freight  and  duty  included,  costs  $75.25 
in  ingots  or  $79.13  in  pii)es  or  rolled  sheets. 

A  ton  of  zinc  delivered  here,  freight  and  duty  included,  costs  $127.38 
in  rolled  sheets. 

Lead  pays  an  entry  duty  of  58  cents  per  ton  on  ingots  and  of  $2.90 
per  ton  on  pipes  and  rolled  sheets.  Zinc  in  rolled  sheets  also  pays  a 
duty  of  $2.90  per  ton. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

I  find  upon  inqniry  that  no  American  lead  or  zinc,  or  their  manu- 
flM^tures,  are  consumed  in  this  consular  district.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  the  proximity  and  productiveness  of  the  German  and 
Belgian  mines  will  easily  explain  this  fact.  The  best  manner  of  intro- 
ducing the  American  article  would  be  to  establish  a  temporary  depot 
at  one  of  the  great  seaports,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg,  and  send 
out  samples  of  the  American  products  for  trial,  to  the  leading  firms  in 
the  principal  centers  of  consumption.  The  quality  and  price  at  which 
the  article  could  be  delivered,  inclusive  of  freight  and  duty,  would 
determine  at  once  whether  their  permanent  introduction  were  prac- 
ticable. 

The  leading  dealers  in  metals  in  tbis  city  are:  J.  Baeumlin,  Seiler- 

graben  33,  Zurich;  Ad.  Bremy  Sohn,  Seidengasse  15,  Zurich;  Adolf 

Diener,  Sihlstrasse  2,  Zurich;  Knechtli  &  Oo.,  Waaggasse  6,  Zurich; 

Ernst  Schoch  &  Oo.,  Oberdorfgasse  22-26,  Zurich. 

GsoBaB  L.  Gatlin, 

OonsuU 
ZusiOH,  September  lOj  1890. 


TURKEY. 

There  are  several  lead  and  zinc  mines,  both  in  European  Turkey, 
especially  in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  or  Ana> 
tolia;  but  few  of  them  are  in  working  order,  although  permission  has 
been  granted  to  the  parties  concerned  for  the  mining  of  same. 

It  is  impossible  to  report  upon  the  phases  of  lead  and  zinc  mining  in 
this  consular  district;  first,  because  no  official  Information  can  be 
obtained  on  the  subject,  and  second,  for  the  reason  that  private  parties 
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who  own  or  rent  these  mines  or  other  mines  in  Turkey,  feel  reluctant 
in  furnishing  any  information  concerning  mining.  They  think  that 
data  or  details  which  they  may  give  will  be  worked  against  them  and 
unless  they  have  some  direct  interest  in  the  matter  or  expect  to  get 
something  out  of  it,  they  will  not  furnish  the  desired  information. 

About  35  permits  have  been  granted  by  the  Ottoman  Gtovemment 
to  various  parties  who  applied  for  them  during  the  year  1889  for  lead 
and  zinc  in  miniug  researches,  both  in  European  Turkey  and  Anatolia, 
viz,  for  23  lead  miningin  European  Turkey,  especially  in  Macedonia; 
8  for  lead  mining  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  and  4  for  zinc,  both  in  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  has  not  been  ascertained,  however,  whether 
all  the  applicants  availed  themselves  of  the  authority  granted  to  them, 
or  if  their  researches  had  any  result. 

Joseph  Azarian, 
Vice  Consul'Oeneral, 

OoNSTANTiNOPLE,  Nov  ember  12, 1890. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC  J  IMPORTS. 

The  total  amount  of  lead  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1888 
was  132,880  tons,  of  which  86,004  tons  came  to  London;  and  zinc, 
1,566,045  cwt.,*  of  which  871,258  cwt.  came  to  London. 

I  inclose  a  statement  giving  the  imports  and  exports  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  1888  from  and  to  various  countries. 

AMERIGAlir  LEAD  AND  ZING. 

The  amount  of  lead  imx)orted  from  the  United  States  in  1888  was 
6,169  tons,  of  the  value  of  9419,105,  and  exports  thereto  amounted  to 
2,351  tons,  of  the  value  of  $165,630. 

The  amount  of  zinc  ore  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  same 
year  was  993  tons,  valued  at  $27,125,  and  crude  zinc  113  tons,  of  the 
value  of  $9,615. 

The  only  way  I  could  suggest  for  extending  American  trade  would 
be  for  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  to  appoint  responsible  agents 
in  this  city  for  the  sale  of  these  goods. 

*  The  owt.=112  pooncU. 
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ImpiMrU  into  and  exporU  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  letid  and  Mine  in  1888. 

nCPOBTS. 


Whence. 


LeadoT9. 

6«rnuuiy 

Holland 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Turkey  

Algeria 

Tnited  Staten  of  America 
United  States  of  Colombia 

Pern 

Chile 

A  r);en  tine  Republic 

Sonth  Africa 

Aostralaaia 

Otber  countries 

Total 

Figwr  $h$etUad, 

(rermany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spuin 

Greece 

Torkey 

Algeria 

United  Stat«8  of  America 

Honskong  

Australasia 

Other  countriee 

Totdl 

Lead  manttfaeturet. 

Germany 

France 

British  Possessions 

Other  conntries  

Total 


Quantity. 


Tont. 

825 

878 

1,197 

842 

574 

1,254 

4,852 

140 

631 

1.761 

8,225 

148 

1 

1,565 

450 


17,243 


4,708 

4.987 

3.322 

3.871 

78,328 

12.993 

1,076 

98 

6,160 

192 

17,039 

97 


132,880 


Cwt. 

810 

639 

66 

549 


Talne. 


2,064 


$11,646 
14,610 
46,960 
27.155 
22,880 
50,180 
42,455 
5,620 
21,350 
72,180 

128.040 

B.660 

50 

63,280 

16,105 


528, 170 


826,190 

845,585 

227,775 

273,225 

5, 425, 890 

927,955 

72.820 

7,360 

419,105 

12,730 

1,202,480 

6,510 


9,247,115 


5,075 

5,440 

220 

4.385 


15,120 


Whence. 


Zine  ore. 


Norway 

Germany 

Holland , 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

Algeria 

United  Statea  of  America. 

i  AuBtralania , 

i  British  North  America  . . 

Other  countries 


Total 


Onidsnn^. 


Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

United  States  of  America. 

Sonth  Africa 

AuRtralnnia 

British  Nortli  America  . . 
Other  conntries  


Total. 


Zine  mannfaeturet. 


Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France , 

Channel  lAlnDdn 

OtherjBritish  Possessions 
Othercountries 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Ton9. 

711 
1,886 

278 

565 
3,295 

917 
6,490 
8,300 
1,138 

993 

163 
87 

818 


S8,641 


82,005 

15.626 

9,122 

2,612 

118 

118 

9 

211 

97 

165 


60.078 


Oiet. 

87, 608 

189,608 

85,291 

1,656 

103 

47 

82 


864,485 


Yalae. 


$10,765 

43,750 

8,925 

86,340 

78,090 

12,045 

172,065 

158, 825 

22,480 

27,025 

4,850 

1,280 

8,280 


680,610 


2,770.060 

1,898,360 

791.646 

.   225,350 

8,850 

9,615 

770 

18,540 

4,676 

18,116 


5,235,870 


443,800 

950,560 

437.530 

11,540 

2,025 

226 

510 


1,846,090 


exports; 


Lead  ore. 

France 

Other  countries 

Total 

Pig  or  thoet  lead. 

Rnssia 

France 

United  Statea  of  America. 

Canada 

Other  countries 

Total 

Ltfod  numufaetwru. 

Canada 

Other  conntries 

Total 


OvDt. 

0,740 
9.680 


19,420 


Tona. 
1,756 
8,408 
2,851 
1,174 
1,708 


10,477 


Owt. 
68 
206 


264 


$28,480 
22,395 


46.875 


118, 805 
380.360 
165, 630 
81.430 
107,165 


762,880 


646 

1,210 


1,765 


iRffisorf. 

Belgium 

OrudscifM. 

Holland 

British  East  Indies... 

Anatralasia 

Other  oonntries 

Total 

ZiiM  monH/Vieturef . 

British  East  Indies... 

Australaaia 

Other  oonntries 

Total 


Tone. 


880 
621 
882 
411 


1,794 


Owt. 
6,889 
0.430 
7,798 


81,117 


$70 


80,030 
47,580 
25,896 
86,180 


130,685 


81.900 
88,606 

41.746 


107.810 


London,  October  20^  1890. 


Oliyeb  E.  Johnson, 
Acting  Ccnsul-OeneraL 
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There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  within  the  limits  of  this  consalar 
district. 

FOBEiaN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  consumed  mainly  for  roo^ng  and  ordinary 
plumbing  purposes.  They  are  also  utilized  to  some  extent  in  place  of 
tinware  for  household  utensils.  Their  use  for  roofing  is  to  only  a  lim- 
ited extent,  as  the  material  ordinarily  used  for  that  purpose  is  slate. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

American  lead  and  zinc  and  the  manufactures  thereof  are  not  con- 

« 

sumed  in  this  district  in  any  considerable  quantities. 

It  is  claimed  by  experts  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  subject  that 
the  products  of  the  American  mines  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  prevailing  in  this  climate,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
believed  that  their  introduction  would  be  attended  with  obstacles  that 
could  not  easily  be  overcome.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  lead  and 
zinc  used  in  this  district  is  imported  firom  Belgium. 

John  A.  Tibbits, 

OonsuL 
Bradford,  February  20^  1891, 


DUBLIN. 

LEAD  MINES  IN  IRELAND. 

So  far  as  the  mining  industry  is  concerned  in  this  consular  district, 
or  for  that  matter  in  Ireland,  but  little  information  of  interest  can  be 
contributed.  The  industry  amounts  to  no  considerable  item  in  this 
island.  The  published  statistics  and  such  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  private  sources,  covering  a  period  of  years,  show 
that  in  1878  two  lead  mines  were  worked  in  Ireland,^  one  at  Newtown- 
ards,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  one  at  Luganure,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow.  For  1878  the  value  of  the  products  of  these  mines  amounted 
to  £14,090.  In  1883  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  two  mines  dropped 
to  £3,397.  In  1884  it  was  £2,688 ;  in  1885,  £790 ;  in  1886  only  one  mine 
was  worked,  the  value  of  its  product  being  £1,928.  In  1887  the  prod- 
uct of  one  mine  amounted  in  value  to  £2,504;  in  1888  to  £2,403,  and 
in  1889  to  £1,853.  Work  at  this  mine  was  abandoned  about  eight 
months  since. 

Lead  mining  in  Ireland  has  not  proven  profitable.  The  foot  and 
hanging  walls  which  inclose  the  lead-bearing  formation  are  of  granite, 
which,  of  course,  adds  greatly  to  the  expense  of  running.    The  deposits 
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of  lead  are  very  ^<  bancliy,"  and  the  intervening  ore  is  so  very  lean  that 
its  redaction  is  not  satisfactorily  profitable.  However,  it  is  probable 
that  the  mine  at  Lnganare,  in  Wicklow,  will  be  worked  again  at  an 
early  date  in  the  hope  of  finding  richer  and  more  uniform  deposits  of 
paying  ore.  The  recent  suspension  was  partially  caused  by  the  property 
changing  hands. 

At  the  time  work  was  suspended  at  the  mine  in  question  information 
upon  the  points  submitted  by  the  Department  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

DEPTH  OF  MINES. 

The  depth  of  the  mine  was  about  85  fathoms,  (510  feet)  the  greatest 
depth  reached. 

METAL  IN  OBE. 

The  average  per  centum  of  metal  in  the  ores  melted  was  about  75. 

METAL  OBTAINED  BT  SMELTING. 

The  average  per  centum  of  metal  obtained  by  smelting  process  was 
about  73. 

PBOCESS  OF  SMELTING. 

The  process  used  in  smelting  the  ores  is  what  is  known  as  the  reverba- 
tory  furnace,  with  flue  1  mile  long. 

YALTTE  OF  SPELTER  AND  ORB. 

Ko  spelter  contained  in  ore. 

The  value  of  a  ton  of  ore  at  the  mines  is  given  at  about  £7.  It 
should  be  added  here,  however,  that  the  ore  is  carted  9  miles  to  a  rail- 
way, thence  30  miles  by  rail,  and  is  again  carted  H  miles  to  the  works. 

STATUS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  supply  of  the  mine  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  local 
demands.  The  production  of  lead  ore  in  Ireland  is  decreasing.  There 
are  no  zinc  industries  of  any  description  in  Ireland. 

WAGES  OF  MINERS. 

When  the  mines  are  in  operation  the  wages  of  miners  are  firom  15  to 
17  shillings  per  week. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  con- 
sular district.    Official  statistics  for  the  year  1888,  the  latest  that  are 
available,  show  that  there  was  imported  into  the  port  of  Dublin  that 
386  a — -7 
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year  730  tons  of  pig  lead  and  sheet  lead.  The  importations,  as  nearly 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  from  Spain  and  England  and 
Wales.  The  importations  of  zinc  at  the  same  x)ort.dnring  the  same 
period  were  1,834  cwt.  The  official  reports  contain  no  mention  of  the 
importations  of  lead  ore;  bnt  as  the  result  of  private  inqniry  I  learn 
that  there  are  about  500  tons  of  lead  ore  imported  at  this  port  annu- 
ally, mostly  from  Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  is  converted  into 
the  merchantable  product  by  a  local  smelting  and  sheet-lead  manufiao- 
turing  concern. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

As  fiEkr  as  I  can  learn  there  are  absolutely  no  importations  at  this 
port  of  American  lead  and  zinc,  and  therefore  none  is  consumed  in  this 
district,  and,  for  that  matter,  but  very  little  is  imported  into  the  United 
Eangdom,  the  aggregate  of  pig  and  sheet  lead  imx)orted  from  the 
United  States  being  only  4^588  out  of  a  total  from  all  sources  of  145,203 
tons,  and  of  lead  only  10  tons.  The  statistics  regarding  the  importa- 
tions of  zinc  in  all  its  forms  to  the  United  Eangdom  are  as  follows  from 
all  countries:  Zinc  ore,  24,301  tons;  of  this  amount  1,323  tons  are 
imported  ftom  the  United  States;  imx)ortations  of  crude  zinc,  56,420 
tons;  from  the  United  States,  511  tons;  importations  of  manufactured 
zinc,  384,070  cwt. ;  from  the  United  States,  46  cwt.  These  figures  are 
for  the  year  1889. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  reason  why  American 
lead  and  zinc  are  not  used  in  this  district  is  because  the  American 
product  is  considerably  higher  than  the  similar  products  from  other 
countries.  A  partial  reason  is  also,  no  doubt,  found  in  the  product  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  only  way  of  introducing  the  American 
lead  and  zinc  products  in  this  and  other  markets  of  the  United  Eang- 
dom, or  to  extend  the  trade  where  now  introduced,  is  for  our  miners 
and  manufacturers  to  be  able  to  compete  successfully  in  the  matter  of 
prices  with  similar  producers  of  other  countries. 

AX&X.  I.  &EID, 

OonmL 

Dublin,  September  23^  1890. 


DUNFERMLINE. 

There  are  no  mines  of  either  lead  or  zinc  in  my  district  This  is  true 
of  Scotland  except  a  limited  product  in  the  county  of  Lanark  at  a  place 
called  Lead  Hills. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

The  lead  and  zinc  employed  in  tMs  district  is  procured  ftotn  fo/at 
houses,  three  of  wMoh  are  in  Sdlnbttrgh,  and  one,  the  largest,  in  New- 
castle. 
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The  lead  is  purchased  in  sheets  averaging  15  cwt.  each.  Also  water 
supply  pipes  in  bandies  of  1^  to  2  cwt.  each.  Lead  soil  pipes  are  made 
at  the  Leith  works  of  Campbell  &  Go.  and  other  houses,  in  16  feet  lengths, 
of  all  sizes  and  weights  as  desired,  and  what  are  known  as  traps  are 
procurable  at  the  same  houses.  Parties  handling  zinc  and  lead  in  the 
towns  of  this  district  derive  all  their  supplies  fi:om  these  sources  and 
in  the  forms  named. 

No  house  known  to  me.  or  to  intelligent  parties  here,  long  in  the 
trade,  either  in  Dunfermline,  Cupar,  St.  Andrews,  Kirkcaldy,  or 
Dysart,  obtain  supplies  from  other  sources  than  those  named  and  in 
the  forms  described. 

There  are  no  manufactories  of  zinc  or  lead  in  this  district,  except  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  plumbing  work,  and  American  lead,  as  such,  is 
unknown.  The  demand  must  long  be  too  limited  to  give  the  trade 
^^ecaal  valae  or  stimulate  its  introduotioiu  No  American  agents  for 
kad  or  zino  are  known  here. 

JiLHBS  D.  Beid, 
Oammeroial  Agent. 

DvWMmoJXJ^  October  14^  1690. 


FALMOUTH. 

There  is  no  lead  or  zinc  mining  carried  on  in  my  district  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  mineral  statistics  show  that  during  1889  no  lead  was 
raised,  but  that  129  tons  of  zinc  ore  were  raised,  producing  60  tons  by 
Bme1|ing,  valued  at  (846.76.  This  was  produced  at  MeUanear  mine,  St. 
Brth,  which  has  since  stopped  working. 

The  present  value  of  spelter  is  about  (121.66  per  ton. 

I  addressed  Mr.  Edward  Tangye,  of  Bedruth  (in  my  district),  on  the 
subject  of  the  Department's  circular,  and  this  gentleman  has  written 
me  as  follows : 

Bespeotiug  lead  and  zinc,  the  latter  is  used  pretty  largely  in  Cornwall  in  the  form 
of  galyanized  coating  for  corrugated  iron  roofing,  bnt  the  nearest  place  of  mannfao- 
tore  ie  Brietol.  Ko  doabt  it  is  also  nsed  In  ComwaU  by  the  Tarions  shipping  com- 
panies, mixed  with  copper  and  tin,  as  brass  bolts,  nnts,  etc.  American  sine  ores  are 
quite  vnkiiown  to  me;  sine  ores  are,  I  belicTe,  imported  from  Spain.  Aa  to  lead,  I 
know  of  no  one  except  myself  using  foreign  lead  (Spaniah).  American  lead  is  qaiite 
unknown  to  me.  I  nse  more  than  90  per  cent  of  English  lead.  Total  amount  per 
nwTinin  between  50  and  60  tons. 

Respecting  the  introdnction  of  American  lead  and  zinc,  I  think  that  this  might  be 
done  lihroagh  the  great  manofsetoring  centers  of  Great  Britain. 

HOWABD  Fox. 

Falmouth,  October  17^  1890. 
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GLASGO^V. 

There  are  some  lead  mines  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  bat  the  cost  of 
working  them  was  so  great  that  they  have  been  practically  abandoned 
for  many  years. 

IMPOBTS  OF  ORE  AND  SPELTER. 

There  is  one  white  lead  manufactory  of  considerable  size  in  this  city, 
and  they  inform  me  that  all  the  ore  used  by  them,  some  9,000  tons 
annually,  is  imported  firom  Spain.  I  am  also  informed  that  the  various 
spelters  used  here  are  imi)orted  firom  Germany. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  imported  into  this  district  firom  the  United  States 
and  some  other  countries  in  considerable  quantities  (more  largely  from 
Germany  than  elsewhere).  There  can  be  but  a  single  suggestion  in 
relation  to  the  best  means  of  enlarging  the  trade  in  American  lead  and 
zinc,  viz,  to  furnish  a  superior  quality  at  a  moderate  price,  or  as  good  a 
quality  as  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  a  less  price. 

L.  W.  Brown, 
Consul. 
Glasgow,  January  16^  1891. 


LEITH. 

^o  leader  zinc  is  produced  within  the  consular  district  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

All  leads  foreign  to  Great  Britain  come  from  Spain.  One  cause  for 
such  preference  is  the  excellence  of  Spanish  lead  on  account  of  its  soft 
quality,  which  makes  a  good  groundwork  for  mixing  with  old  lead. 

American  lead  is  not  used  in  this  district.  No  explanation  is  given 
therefor  by  the  dealers  but  this,  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  its 
excellence. 

As  two  weeks  are  required  to  bring  lead  firom  Spain,  nearness  of 
port  will  be  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  American  lead  of  similar  quality  should  not  compete  with 
Spanish  if  properly  introduced  by  first-class  commercial  houses. 

The  foreign  zinc  used  within  this  consular  district  comes  from  Bel- 
gium. This  zinc  is  considered  the  best  and  always  commands  the 
market. 

Silesian  zinc,  which  is  used  to  a  moderate  extent,  is  of  an  inferior 
grade,  architects  always  in  their  specifications  stipulating  for  Belgian 
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zinc.  Dealers  find  a  farther  reason  for  using  Belgian  zinc  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  short  transit,  coming  from  Antwerp  with  a  voyage  of  only 
400  miles. 

The  imports  of  these  two  metals  to  Leith  and  neighboring  ports  on 
the  Firth  of  Forth  during  the  past  two  years  are  as  follows : 


1888 
1889 


Importe  of  lead. 


Lelth. 


831 
8.194 


Grazi£»- 
moaui. 


Tom. 


10 


Granton. 


Ton9. 
96 


Imports  of  Kino. 


Leith. 


OwL 

52,127 

68,278 


Gran^re- 
mouth. 


Owt. 
26.050 

17,786 


Edinburgh,  October  8y  1890. 


Wajllaob  Bruce, 

OantuL 


LIVERPOOL. 


DEPTH  OF  MINES. 

In  some  districts  the  old  mines  are,  of  coarse,  deeper  than  they  were, 
for  instance,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  celebrated  Foxdale  and  Lazey 
mines.  The  former  is  now  about  1,620  feet  deep  and  is  richer  than 
ever  (although,  of  coarse,  more  costly  to  work)  notwithstanding  the 
£Ebct  of  their  having  returned  about  $9,720,000  worth  of  ore  to  the  pres- 
ent adventurers  in  addition  to  very  large  sums  before.  The  latter  (the 
Laxey)  is  about  1,740  feet  deep,  and  is  now  returning  about  $82,620 
worth  of  blende  (ore  of  zinc)  and  $131,220  worth  of  lead  per  annum, 
and  still  pays  large  profits. 

In  other  districts  the  deposits  of  ore  do  not  continue  below  certain 
depths,  being  cut  out  by  nonbearing  measures,  as  in  Flintshire,  Den- 
bighshire, etc.,  where  the  old  "  Talargoch  ^  which  was  worked  for  four  or 
Ave  centuries  and  closed  down  in  1884  consequent  upon  the  enormous 
area  of  the  exhausted  workings  giving  off  more  water  than  could  be 
coped  with  profitably,  with  "stopes'^  or  sections  of  ground  still  stand- 
ing which  were  calculated  to  yield  from  15  up  to  35  tons  of  blende  to 
the  fathom  for  the  width  of  the  lode.  This  wonderful  mine  used  to 
sell  up  to  600  tons  of  lead  per  month  and  some  hundreds  of  tons  of 
blende,  but  still  it  was  all  from  above  a  certain  level  (215  yards  from 
surface)  where  the  nonbearing  measures  began.  These  remarks  as 
to  depth  of  workings  will  apply  to  such  mines  as  Halkyn,  Minora, 
etc.,  which,  although  they  have  made  and  are  still  making  enormous 
returns,  are  not  any  deex)er  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  but  have 
to  trust  to  the  ground  parallel  to  known  lodes  to  find  similar  ones, 
which  they  find  by  crosscutting  the  country,  and  seldom  without  some 
measure  of  success. 
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METAL  IN  OBES. 

The  total  production  of  lead  ore  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  was 
48,465  tons,  yielding  35,604  tons  of  ^^  pig,"  so  that  the  average  may  be 
taken  as  77  per  cent  before  making  allowance  for  loss  in  smelting,  which 
is  taken  as  5  per  cent  of  amount  indicated  by  the  dry  assay.  The 
blende  (ore  of  zinc)  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  1889  would 
show  an  assay  of  50  per  cent  of  zinc. 

MBTAL  OBTAINED  BY  SMELTING. 

The  amount  of  metal  obtainable  from  lead  ore  is  taken  at  96  per  cent 
of  assay;  the  actual  yield  of  metal  as  nearly  as  possible  would  be  73} 
per  cent  of  ore  weight.  The  production  of  blende  (ore  of  zinc)  for  the 
United  Kingdom  iu  1889  was  23,202  tons,  which  yielded  9,392  tons 
of  metallic  zinc,  or  40}  per  cent.  The  loss  of  metal  in  smelting  ranges 
from  15  to  24  per  cent  of  metal  shown  by  assay,  according  to  the  qualily 
of  the  ore.  Blende  has  been  sold  from  one  mine  assajring  64.4  per  cent 
of  metal,  being  of  so  volatile  a  nature  and  so  free  from  foreign  substances 
as  to  lose  only  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  assay  in  the  smelting. 

PBOOESS  OF  SMELTING. 

For  spelter,  the  processes  preferred  here  are:  (1)  The  Silesian,  or 
open  retort,  by  which  230,000  tons  of  ore  are  reduced  annually  in  Europe ; 
(2)  the  Belgian,  and  (3)  the  English,  or  closed  retort,  very  similar  to 
the  Belgian,  the  combined  annual  reduction  of  both  of  which  prooesses 
in  Europe  is  30,000  tons. 

OOST  OB  BBDUOTION. 

"So  definite  answer  as  to  cost  of  reduction  can  be  obtained.  Smelters 
naturally  refuse  to  disclose  a  strictly  private  detail  of  their  business. 
After  many  fritile  attempts  to  get  accurate  information  I  can  only  state 
the  cost  approximately  as  (25  to  $30  per  ton. 

TALUB  OF  OBB. 

The  average  value  of  British  lead  ore  at  the  mines  was  in  1889  as 
near  as  possible  (43.12  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  (38.60  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  The  mines  being  as  a  rule  some  distance  from  the  rails 
and  the  smelters'  works,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  frequently  a  considera- 
ble item,  in  some  cases  75  cents  to  97  cents  per  ton,  and  in  others  as 
much  as  (2.43.  The  average  value  of  blende  for  1889  was  (20.33  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  (18.13  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  (The  above 
remarks  on  carriage  of  lead  will  also  apply  to  blende.) 

TALUB  OF  SPBLTBB. 

The  value  of  spelter  has  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  It  was 
up  to  (136.26  per  2,240  pounds,  or  (121.66  per  2,000  pounds  in  1873, 
while  in  1884, 1885,  and  1886  it  dropped  as  low  as  (68.13  per  ton  of 
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2,240  ponndd,  or  $60.82  x>eT  2,000  xK>imd8,  but  has  since  considerably 
recovered,  to  9121.66  per  2,240  pounds,  or  $108.62  per  2,000  pounds. 
The  present  price  is  about  $111.92  per  2,240  pounds,  or  $99.92  per  2,000 
pounds. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  production  of  lead  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  quite  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demand,  as  the  foUowiug  table  wiU  show: 


Year. 


Obtained 
from 

British 
ores. 


Imported 

and 
obtained 
from   for- 
eign ores. 


Exported, 
inoindina 


nding 


ore. 


AvaiUble 

for   home 

oonMump- 

tion. 


1889. 
1^88. 


Ton*, 
36, 6M 
87.578 


Ton§. 

156,658 

146,074 


Ton9. 
65,454 
50,807 


Tont, 
126,806 
lSi,866 


It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  import  about  90,000  tons  of  lead  annually 
for  home  consumption  only,  and  over  65,000  tons  for  exportation.  Of 
this  amount  in  1889  the  United  States  sent  only  10  tons  of  ore,  4,588 
tons  pig  and  sheet,  and  88  cwt.  manufactures.  The  chief  sources  of 
supply  are  Spain,  75,477  tons  of  pig  and  sheet  and  1,011  tons  of  ore, 
aad  Australian  colonies,  36,209  tons  of  pig  and  sheet  and  1,580  tons  of 
ore.  As  to  exports,  463  tons  of  pig  and  sheet  lead  and  18  tons  of 
piping  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1889.  England's  chief  cus- 
tomers are  as  follows : 


WUfcher  exported* 


PovtugBl 

China  and  Hongkong 

Japan 

Australia 

Ceaada 

Brasil 

▲igentine  BepnblJo . . 


Pig  lead. 

Sheet 

•to. 

load^ete. 

Tom. 

Tofu. 

4.500 

2,861 

1,176 

26 

11,505 

427 

325 

1,446 

1,319 

8.880 

8,483 

023 

665 

828 

765 

4,205 

The  production  of  blende  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  1889  was  23,202 
tons  of  ore,  giving  9,393  tons  of  metallic  zinc,  which  was  totally  inade- 
quate  for  requirements,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  imports 
and  exports: 


Deecription. 


Britiali  metal 

nnported  from  anndry  places ; 

Cmde  Bine 

Kamifkctima 

Zinc  ore 

Xiported  to  simdry  places: 

Ore 

MannfiMStares  ............ 


Yalne. 


1988,814 

5,204,2tt 

1,771,867 

631, 4H 
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Of  these  imports  the  United  States  sent  only  1,323  tons  of  ore,  511 
tons  of  crude  zinc,  and  46  cwt.  of  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  $80,759, 
as  the  following  table  shows: 


Imported  from — 


United  State*.... 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France  and  Italy 


Ore. 

Grade 

MannfiM)- 

sine. 

turee. 

Torn. 

Tons. 

Tona, 

1.323 

311 

*46 

1.495 

26,787 

4.198 

196 

17,585 

10,138 

497 

7,033 

4.701 

14,484 

8.654 

161 

Yalae. 


180.750 
8.032.139 
2,  M2, 477 
1,182,719 

751.487 


*Haiidredweight. 

Fotwithstandiug  the  very  large  import  of  this  metal  England  exported 
only  1,183  tons  of  ore  (to  Channel  Islands)  and  8,792  tons  of  mana£ftc- 
tured  spelter,  Holland  taking  1,955  tons;  East  Indies,  3,326  tons; 
China  and  Hongkong,  674  tons;  the  United  States  15  tons,  and  other 
countries  the  balance,  2,822  tons. 

STATUS  OP  PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  lead  and  blende  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  greatly 
decreased  of  late  years,  the  decrease  of  the  former  in  1889  as  compared 
with  1888  being  2,794  tons  of  ore  and  1,974  tons  of  metal,  and  of  the 
latter  3,206  tons  of  ore  and  610  tons  of  metal. 

WAGES  OP  MINERS. 

The  wages  of  miners  (laborers)  vary  from  75  cents  to  90  cents  pdr 
day,  and  of  surface  men  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  day,  when 
employed  by  the  day. 

Thos.  fl.  Sherman, 

CoTisuL 
Liverpool,  January  13, 1891. 


SOUTH  OF  IRELAND. 

Although  deposits  of  both  lead  and  zinc  have  been  found,  as  I  am 
informed,  in  the  south  of  Ireland  there  are  no  mines  of  either  at  pres- 
ent operated. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC  CONSUMPTION. 

About  250  tons  of  lead  are  brought  to  Cork  annually,  of  which  a 
small  part  (less  than  50  tons)  is  derived  from  mines  in  the  County  of 
Wicklow,  near  Dublin.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  quantity  of 
zinc  consumed  in  this  district,  but  the  supply  of  this  metal,  as  well 
as  the  principal  supply  of  lead,  is  brought  from  England,  into  which 
country  both  are  foz  the  most  part  imported  from  the  continent  of 
Europe. 
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Lead  is  here  used  chiefly  by  plnmberst  slaters^  and  other  workmen 
for  bnilding  pnrposes — ^for  example,  over  shop  fronts,  bay  windows, 
for  gatters,  valleys,  etc.,  and  in  lining  dstems,  tanks,  baths,  etc.  Zino 
is  sometimes  used  in  lining  these  latter  articles,  bat  lead  is  more  gener- 
ally adopted.  Zinc  is  also  used  by  founders  in  manufactures  of  brass 
and  its  adaptation  to  machinery. 

AMEBIGAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

I  can  not  hear  of  any  lead  or  zinc  or  their  manufactures  of  Ameri- 
can origin  used  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  introduction  of  these  American  products  or  manufactures  is  prae- 
ticable  at  the  present  time. 

John  J.  Piatt, 

OonauU 
GOBK,  November  18, 1890. 


DEPTHS  OF  MINES. 

Lead  mining  in  this  vicinity  is  said  not  to  reach  a  greater  depth  than 
some  30  fathoms  (180  feet).  The  ordinary  method  of  rock  mining,  by 
sinking  and  drifting  to  and  on  the  mineral  deposit,  is  understood  to  be 
the  method  generally  pursued  for  mining  the  ores;  which,  as  a  rule,  lie 
in  lodes  or  veins  surrounded  by  the  country  rock.  There  is  no  zino 
mining  reported.  Such  (if  any)  product  as  there  may  be  would  be 
probably  in  the  nature  of  a  by-product  from  the  lead  mines. 

METAL  IN  ORES. 

The  average  per  cent  of  metal  in  the  lead  ores  is  called  as  high,  per- 
haps, as  80  per  cent. 

The  official  mineral  statistics  for  the  year  1889,  prepared  by  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors  of  mines,  reckon  the  amount  of  lead  obtainable 
in  smelting  as  95  per  cent  of  the  amount  indicated  by  the  dry  assay. 
Thus,  80  per  cent  dry  assay  would  be  taken  to  yield  76  per  cent  of 
metal. 

The  figures  given  by  this  publication  for  Yorkshire  for  the  year  in 
question  are  as  follows :  Dressed  lead  ore,  2,056  tons  (2,240  pounds) ; 
amount  of  lead  obtainable  m  smelting,  1,439  tons:  value  of  ore  at  the 
mines,  £16,956  (982,516.37). 

These  figures  show  a  proportion  of  total  production  and  value  for 
Yorkshire  as  compared  with  the  total  for  England  and  Wales: 

Per  cent. 

Dressed  lead  ore,  abont 4H 

Amoant  of  lead  obtainable  in  smelting,  about m 

Value  of  ore  at  the  mines,  about 4/f 
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PBOGEBS  OF  SlfELTING. 

The  process  of  smeltiDg  given  in  the  British  Encyclopaedia,  issue  of 
1882,  as  obtaining  in  Wales  and  the  south  of  England  is  by  means  of 
a  reyerberatoiy  fornace.  The  sole  of  tbe  fornace  is  paved  with  slag 
from  previous  operations,  and  it  has  in  the  middle  of  its  surface  a 
depression  where  the  metal  collects  and  is  thence  drawn  off  through  a 
tap  hole. 

Dressed  ore  (12  to  24  cwt  of  112  pounds  per  cwt.)  is  introduced  from 
the  top  through  a  hopper,  and  is  exposed  to  moderate  flame  until  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  ore  is  oxidized.  Openings  through  the  side  of 
the  furnace  permit  the  ore  to  be  stirred,  so  as  to  constantly  renew  the 
surface  exx)Osed  to  the  air. 

Bich  slags  from  former  operation  are  next  added,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  quicklime.  This  diminishes  the  fluidity  of  the  mass  in 
the  next  stage,  when,  with  closed  air  holes,  the  heat  is  raised,  causing 
the  oxide  and  the  sulphate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sulphide  on  the 
other,  to  reduce  each  other  to  metal.  The  lead  produced  runs  into  the 
hollow  and  is  tapped  off.  The  roasting  process  is  then  resumed,  to  be 
followed  by  another  reduction,  and  so  on. 

In  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  reverberatory  furnace  is  used  only  for  roasting  the  ore; 
and  the  oxidized  ore  is  then  reduced  by  fusion  in  a  low,  square  blast 
fiimace  (a  "  Scottish-hearth  furnace  "),  which  consists  of  a  rectangular 
cavity  lined  with  cast  iron,  as  is  also  the  inclined  sole  plate  which  pro- 
jects in  front  of  the  furnace.  The  outside  surface  of  the  sole  plate  is 
fhrnished  with  grooves  which  serve  to  guide  any  molten  metal  from 
the  mass  which  may  be  placed  on  it  into  a  cast-iron  pot  set  to  receive 
it.    At  the  back  is  a  tuyere  for  the  blast. 

As  a  preliminary  to  smelting  the  ^'browse"  (half  fused  and  imper- 
fectly reduced  ore)  left  in  the  preceding  operation  is  introduced, 
together  with  some  peat  and  coal,  and  heated  with  the  help  of  the  blast. 
It  is  then  raked  out  on  the  front  of  the  sole  plate  (the  work  stone)  and 
divided  into  a  very  poor  <^  gray  ^  slag,  which  is  put  aside,  and  a  richer 
portion  which  goes  back  into  the  fdmace.  Some  of  the  roasted  ore  is 
strewed  upon  it,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  working  the  whole  is 
taken  out  on  the  work  stone,  where  the  lead  produced  runs  off.  The 
^*  browse,  ^  after  removal  of  the  <<  gray  "  slag,  is  reintroduced,  ore  added, 
and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  heating  the  mass  is  again  set  on  the 
work  stone  as  before. 

At  Alston  Moor,  Cumberland,  plumbiferons  slags  (oxide,  sulphate, 
and  silicate  of  lead)  are  introduced  into  a  blast  ftimace  similar  to  the 
one  just  described,  together  with  ooal  ashes,  furnace  bottoms,  and  other 
residues,  and  melted  down,  making  lead  and  a  poorer  slag.  The  lead 
is  run  off  as  much  as  possible.  The  slag  is  then  run  into  water, 
which  disintegrates  it  so  that  the  particles  of  metal  shut  up  in  it  are 
set  free  and  become  recoverable  by  elutriation  or  washing. 
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At  Alston  Moor  the  smoke  fiom  the  smelting  process  is  led  through 
flues  to  a  chamber  which  connects  with  a  chimney.  The  chamber  is 
divided  into  compartments  by  vertical  screens  which  force  the  smoke 
through  intervening  water,  wherein,  and  in  the  flues,  most  of  the  lead 
which  the  smoke  contains  is  dei>osited.  The  deposit  from  the  smoke  is 
then  worked  up  for  the  lead  which  is  in  it. 

The  principal  English  and  Welsh  lead  mines  are  in  Durham,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  Derbyshire,  and  Flintshire,  reckoning  by  the  1889  returns^ 
since  these  4  districts  account  for  26,052|  tons  of  dressed  lead  ore  out 
of  a  total  for  the  year  of  44,184^  tons  derived  firom  an  aggregate  of 
17  localities  named.  The  total  for  Scotland  for  the  same  period  was 
4,063  tons  and  for  Ireland,  218  tons,  giving  a  gross  total  for  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  188d  of  48,465|  tons  against  51,529  tons  for  the 
previous  year,  a  foiling  off  of  d,06d|  tons. 

KETAL  OBTAINED  BY  BMELTINa. 

The  amount  of  lead  obtainable  by  smelting  for  the  year  1889  is  stated 


to 

Tons. 

England  and  Wales 32,281i 

Scotland 8,168 

Ireland lao 

United  Kingdom 35,604* 

The  amount  of  silver  obtainable  from  the  lead  for  the  same  time: 

OmiQM. 

England  and  Wales 280,874 

Scotland 24,948 

Ireland 882 

United  Kingdom 806,148 

TALUB  OF  OBE. 

The  value  of  the  ore  at  the  mine  for  the  same  year:  England  and 
Wales,  £395,290  ((1,923,678.79) ;  Scotland,  £32,504  ($158,180.72) ;  Ire- 
hind,  £1,853  ($9,017.62);  United  Kingdom,  £429,647  ($2,090,877.13). 

VALUE  OP  METAL. 

The  Yfdne  of  the  metallic  lead  obtainable  for  the  same  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  mean  of  monthly  prices  of  common  pig  lead  in  the  London 
market  for  the  year,  is  £464,342  ($2,259,720.34). 

The  valae  of  the  silver  obtainable  from  the  lead  is  £54,453  ($264,995.52). 

In  calculating  the  quantity  of  silver  obtainable  firom  lead  ores  the 
amount  of  silver  in  ores  containing  less  than  3  ounces  silver  per  ton  of 
ore  has  been  omitted,  as  in  most  cases  it  is  not  extracted;  and  it  has 
been  assumed,  the  report  states,  that  on  an  average  one-fourth  ounce 
of  silver  remains  in  each  ton  of  desilverized  pig  lead. 
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PRODUCTION  OP  YORKSHIRE. 


Details  of  production  are  given  for  Yorkshire  as  follows: 


Name  and  situatioii  of  mine. 


YorkiihiT«  (North  Biding): 

Apedale 

Arkendale,  Arkengarthdale. ....... 

Bowes  Crosa,  Boldron 

Hant,Kiith 

Lnnohead,  Micbleton 

Old  Gong,  Smoledale 

ScargUI,  ScargiU 

Silverbond,  Lnme 

Sir  Franoia,  A.  D.  mines,  Swaledale. 

Whiteside  and  Grinton,  Swaledale . 
Yr  k shire  (West  Bidinc)  : 

Cockrill  and  Sannyside' 

Craven  Moor  United. . 

East  Grassington 

Limley 

Lolly  Scarr 

Stoney  Groves 


Pateley  Bridge. 


Total. 


Dressed 
leadoxe. 


477 


2,056 


Peroent- 
age  of 

lead  by 
assay. 


18 

P«r  SMit 

Ma 

22 

76 

890 

81 

74 

112 

7 

66.5 

8 

75 


Amount 

of  lead 

obtain' 

able  in 

smelting. 


Tom. 

12 

074 

16 

274 

67 

50 

6 

2 


840 


1,439 


Yalna  of  ore  at  the 
mines. 


144 

8,514 

178 

2,889 

618 

789 

66 

25 


4.298 


16,966 


DotUtn, 

700.78 

41,488.38 

806.24 

11.626.07 

8,007.50 

8,506.84 

272.52 

121.60 


20,891.88 


82,516.87 


LONDON  LEAD  PRICES. 
PrloM  of  metallic  lead  per  ton  in  London  markeit  1S89, 


Year. 


Highest  prices 

Lowest  jprioes 

Hean  of  monthly,  1889 

Mean  prices  previous  year 


English  lead. 


Pig  common. 


£.  B.   d. 
16    0    0 

12  10    0 

13  0  10 
13  18    3 


DoUar9. 
73.00 
60.88 
63.47 
67.71 


Kg  (W.  B.) 


£.  B.  d. 

16    0  0 

18  10  0 

14    6  7 

16  U  8 


DoUarB. 
77.86 
65.70 
60.73 
75.78 


Foreign  lead,  Span- 
ish. 


A.  §.  d, 

14  12  6 

12    0  0 

12  15  0 

18  10  5 


VoUarB, 
71.17 
58.40 
62.23 
66.80 


BRITISH  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  LEAD  AND  LEAD  ORE. 


Exports  of  lead  and  lead  ore  from  the  United  Kingdom, 


Year. 


Total  export  1889 
Total  export  1888 


Britisli  lead. 


Lead 
ore. 


TonB. 
62 
86 


Pig  lead. 


TofiB, 

28,422 

28.112 


Lead: 
rolled, 
sheet,  pip- 
ing, ana 
tubing. 


Tons. 
23,618 
20,504 


Foreign  lead. 


Lead 
ore. 


TonB. 
253 
971 


Pifflead 

ana  sheet 

lead. 


Tone. 

28,162 

10.477 


Lead  man- 

ufactores. 


(hot 


67 
264 


Imports  of  lead  and  lead  ore  into  the  United  Kingdom, 


From. 


Spain 

tfnited  States 

Other  countries 

Total  import  1889 

Total  import  1888 


Lead  ore. 


TonB. 
1,011 
10 
13,298 


14,819 
17,243 


Pig  lead 

and  sheet 

load. 


TonB. 
76,477 
4,588 
65.138 


145,208 
132,880 


Lead  man- 
ufactares. 


OwL 


1,377 


1,466 
2,064 
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BRITISH  SMELTING  PRODUCTS. 

Quantity  of  lead  ohtainahU  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  Brit^h   and  foreign  oree, 
quantity  impotied  and  exported,  and  amount  available  for  home  eoneumpUon, 


1889. 
1888. 


Lead  ob- 
tainable 
from  Brit- 
iahorea. 


Tont, 
85,004 
87,678 


Lead  im- 
ported and 
lead  obtain- 
able from 
foreign 
ores. 


T<m$. 
156,666 
146,674 


British  and 

foreign 

leadex- 

perted,  in- 

clnding 

lead  in  oree 

exported. 


Ton§. 
65,454 
69,887 


AvailablA 

fivhome 

oonsomp- 

tion. 


Tofu. 
126,808 
124,866 


There  is  no  production  of  zinc  reported  in  this  district.    Such  amount 
may  be  produced  is  so  small  as  to  be  inconsiderable. 


LONDON  SPELTER  PRICES. 

The  prices  of  spelter  per  ton  in  the  London  market  in  1889  were  as 
follows: 


H3glMat  prfoea,  1889 .. 
Lowest  pxioea,  1889 . . . 
Mean  oxmonthly,  1888 
Mean  piloaB,  1888 


Snglish  spelter. 


Siranaen. 


£.  §.  d. 
26  0  0 
17  0  0 
20  9  2 
19    2  10 


DoOare. 

12L66 

82.78 

99.66 

98.16 


7oieign  apelter. 


Sileaian  ordinary. 


A.  «.  d. 
24  5  0 
16  16  0 
19  16  8 
18    0    1 


DoUart, 

116.01 

81.51 

96.42 

87.62 


Siledan  apeclaL 


B.  §.  d, 
24  10    0 

17  0    0 
19  19    8 

18  e   9 


I}eUar§, 

119.28 
82.78 
97.26 
89.24 


There  has  been  an  advance  in  price  and  spelter  has  been  quoted  at 
£27  10s.  ((133.83)  to  £28  ((136.26)  per  ton.  It  is  said  to  have  been  as 
low  as  £15  ((73).  My  informant  considers  the  usual  average  price  to 
be  about  £20  ($97.33)  per  ton. 

[Firoin  the  Yorkshire  Poat  of  September  9.] 

Revival  in  galeaniged  eheete. — The  reviyal  m  the  galyanised  sheet-iron  trade  ie  pro- 
greasiiig  satiafaotorily.  Midland  makers  yesterday  raised  their  prloee  to  £18  per 
ton  for  galvanlEed  oormgated  sheets  in  bundles  for  24-gange  delivered  £  o.  b.  Liver- 
pool in  lots  of  10  tons  and  upwards,  less  2^  per  oent  cash  disooont.  This  step  has 
been  taken  partly  on  aoooont  of  an  improvement  in  the  Indian  demand,  and  also 
because  of  the  high,  prices  of  spelter,  which  is  now  £25  6f»  per  ton  delivered  ttta£ford- 
shire. 

STATUS  OF  PBODUCTION. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  surplus  production  of  lead  in  this  district 
worth  mentioning,  and  the  outturn  is  called  a  diminishing  one  on 
account  of  foreign  lead  coming  in. 

WAOSS  OF  MINEBS. 

The  wages  of  lead  miners  in  ordinary  work,  when  paid  by  the  week 
and  working  underground,  range  from  15  shillings  ($3.05)  to  18  shil* 
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llDgs  ($4.38)  per  week.  The  andergronnd  shift  is  six  to  seven  hours. 
Exceptionally,  eight-honr  shifts  are  worked,  as  on  piecework,  at  so 
much  per  feithom  for  driving  or  sinking,  or  at  so  much  per  ^^bing"  of 
8  cwt.  of  ore  raised,  or  in  outside  work  as  dressing  ore,  etc.  On  piece- 
work 18  shillings  ($4.38)  to  21  shillings  ($5.11)  a  week  are  made  and 
in  favorable  contracts  28  shillings  ($6.81)  to  30  shillings  ($7.30)  a  week 
are  made. 

These  contracts  or  bargains,  as  they  are  called,  are  let  for  one  or  two 
months  at  so  much  per  fathom  or  per  bing  of  ore  of  8  cwt.  Sometimes 
in  drifting  10  or  20  fathoms  lengths  of  level  will  be  let  at  so  much  per 
fathom. 

FOBEIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

The  use  of  foreign  lead  and  zinc  is  reported  in  this  district;  pig  lead 
for  converting,  sheet  zinc  largely  for  building,  pig  zinc  or  Bx>elter  for 
brass  £6and3*ie8. 

It  is  said  that  foreign  zinc  is  mostly  used,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  English, 
and  that  foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  consumed  in  Yorkshire  to  a  great 
extent. 

A  dealer  and  converter  whom  I  have  consulted  estimates  the  pro- 
portion of  lead  and  zinc  consumed  in  Yorkshire  for  purposes  of  conver- 
sion in  tbe  following  proportion  as  regards  its  source  of  origin:  York- 
shire and  other  British  and  Irish  mines,  25  per  cent;  foreign  mines,  75 
per  cent.  Pig  lead  and  sheet  lead  are  said  to  be  the  usual  forms  in 
which  lead  is  brought  into  the  district  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
the  same  m^y  be  said  of  zinc. 

ABCEIBIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

So  far  as  my  informant  was  aware,  lead  and  zinc  from  the  United 
States  are  not  used  here,  and  the  same  report  applies  to  their  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  Samud  Wolfe,  of  S.  Wolfe  &  Sons,  New  Biiggate,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  some  of  the  foregoing  information,  would  undertake  an 
agency  for  the  introduction  of  American  lead  and  zinc,  provided  they 
can  compete  with  the  market.  He  mentions  a  narrow  margin — ^2^  per 
cent — ^as  necessary  to  enable  them  to  be  handled. 

Messrs.  J.  G.  &  T.  Heaps,  of  North  St  Leeds,  have  also  authorized 
the  mention  of  their  firm  name  in  this  connection.  This  house  occupies 
a  leading  place  in  the  district  with  reference  to  lead  and  zine^  My 
thanks  are  due  to  this  firm  for  asaistanoe  in  my  inquiiy. 

YOBKSHISE  LEAD  MINES. 

Annexed  is  an  extract  from  the  opening  lecture  of  the  coal-mining 
departmentof  the  Yorkshire  College,  recently  delivered  by  Pro£  Arnold 
liopton,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  session  of  that  departmeat) 
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taken  from  tbe  Post  of  the  14th  instant.    Pio£  Liipton  is  reported 
saying: 

Ab  a  general  mle  lead  mines  in  Yorkshire  could  not  be  worked  below  water  level, 
and  in  coal  mines  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  oat  the  water.  This  was  possible  in 
coal  mines,  because  the  coal  measures  contained  strata  of  shale  impervious  to  water. 
In  the  eonntj  of  Flint  was  a  notable  example  of  mining  in  the  oarboniferons  rocks. 
The  Halkyn  Monntain,  nearly  1,000  feet  high,  sloped  down  to  the  sea.  The  moontain 
was  of  limestone,  cai>ped  with  millstone  grit  in  some  places;  on  the  northeastern 
slope  the  coal  measures  came  on  and  dipped  down  under  the  sea.  There  were  rich 
mines  of  ooal  that  would  last  five  hundred  years  and  more— a  great  storehouse  of 
energy  for  the  advancement  of  civilization.  But  in  the  limestone  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  were  all  combined  with  lime  and  oxygen,  and  were,  therefore,  devoid  of 
energy — an  inert  mass,  formed  of  the  skeletons  and  empty  dweUiogs  of  the  animal 
life  that  thronged  the  seas  before  the  time  of  man;  and,  as  if  by  some  grim  design, 
lead,  the  only  metal  which  it  contains  in  large  quantities,  is  that  metal  whose  most 
notorious  use  is  to  make  bullets— lead  come  from  the  habitations  of  the  dead  to  make 
more  dead.  But  the  lead  mines  of  Halkyn,  prosx>erou8  in  former  days,  got  deep, 
and  were  then  mined  by  the  cost  of  pumping  water.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  a 
level  had  been  driven  from  a  valley  200  feet  above  the  sea  level  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  nearly  4  miles  in  lengtii.  A  volume  of  water  ran  from  this  level  every 
twenty-four  hours,  which,  if  weighed,  would  balance  40,000  tons.  Prosperity  had 
now  returned  to  Halkyn,  and  dividends  of  100  per  cent  were  paid  by  one  of  the 
mines.  The  levels  were  driven  by  rock  drills,  actuated  by  compressed  air,  this  com- 
pressed air  being  also  used  to  work  a  sawmill,  a  hammer,  and  a  force  pump.  Many 
kinds  of  drills  were  used — ^the  Beaumont,  the  Himant,  the  Minerva,  the  Rio  Tinto, 
the  Alimax,  the  Eclipse,  the  Shram,  the  Darlington,  etc.  The  lecturer  described 
some  of  these  drills  in  detail.  He  also  explained  the  mode  of  dressing  the  ore  for 
the  market.  In  mountainous  or  rugged  districts  the  conveyance  of  minerals  was 
often  difficult;  to  overcome  the  difficulty  a  ropeway  or  aerial  railway  was  used. 
Ropes  stretched  from  post  to  post  Termed  a  succession  of  suspension  bridges,  by 
which  rivers,  ravines,  roads,  and  fields  could  easily  be  crossed,  grooved  rollers  could 
run  along  the  fixed  rope,  and  suspended  from  these  rollers  were  large  buckets  hold- 
ing about  10  owt.  of  coal ;  the  buckets  were  placed  all  along  the  rope  about  20  yarda 
apart;  a  hauling  rope  was  dipped  to  all  the  buckets,  which  were  just  dragged 
along  the  suspended  railway  or  ropeway.  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  working  these 
ropeways  compared  favorably  with  any  other  kind  of  way  that  could  be  made. 

W.  H.  WiaFALL, 

OansuL 
Leeds,  October  20^  1890. 


GIBRALTAR. 

FOBEIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  consumed  liere^  bat  to  a  limited  extent,  probably 
not  to  exceed  60  tons  of  the  former,  and  20  tons  of  the  latter  annually, 
by  plumbers,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  chiefly  for  center  gutters,  tanks, 
pipes,  boxes,  down  pipes,  conductors,  and  also  for  soldering  purposes. 
The  lead  is  imported  fi:om  Great  Britam  in  sheets  and  costs  about  (5 
per  cwt.  placed  here. 
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The  zinc  also  comes  from  England  in  sheets,  measuring  8  feet  in 
length  and  5  feet  in  width,  costing  $6  to  (9  per  owt. 

AMEBIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  American  lead  or  zinc  having  ever  been 
imported  here  for  sale,  and,  in  view  of  the  limited  quantity  required 
here  annually,  I  do  not  see  any  favorable  prospects  for  the  present  of 
an  opening  for  their  introduction  and  sale. 

Horatio  L  SpsAauB, 

Consul. 
OiBBAXTAB,  September  13, 1893. 


CONTINENT  OF  AMERICA. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  A2HJ)  ZINO. 

Aboat  4,000  tons  of  foreign  lead  are  consumed  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  annoaUy^  and  about  one-third  of  this  is  consumed  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec. 

This  lead  is  imported  fix>m  England  and  Spain  via  London,  mostly 
from  England,  and  is  used  in-  the  manufacture  of  various  articles, 
principally  in  the  manufiftcture  of  lead  pipe. 

This  lead  is  imported  at  a  cost  including  freight  charges  of  from 
$53.66  to  $73  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  using 
this  to  the  exclusion  of  American  lead  is  that  it  costs  to  purchase  and 
import  American  lead  one-third  more  than  it  does  to  purchase  and 
import  the  lead  now  used. 

I  may  add  that  I  am  informed  that  there  are  only  about  300  tons  of  zinc 
consumed  in  the  Dominion  annually.  This  is  almost  wholly  imi)orted 
from  Belgium  and  is  used  mostly  for  galvanizing  purposes  and  in  brass 
jfoundries. 

There  is,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  American  spelters  imported 

and  consumed  in  this  province.    The  reason  assigned  for  the  limited 

amount  of  the  same  so  imported  is  that  the  cost,  including  freight 

charges,  is  about  one-third  more  than  the  cost  of  that  imported  from 

Belgium,  including  freight  charges. 

Ohas.  L.  Ejtapp, 

Oamul-Oenerdk 
HONTBBAI^,  October  lOy  1890. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

PBELIMINABY  EEMABKS. 

I  have    Interviewed   Wm.  F.  McOullock,  provincial  government 

usayer,  respecting  the  questions  propounded  in  the  droular.    He  is  an 

intelligent  man  and  an  old  citizen  here.    Furthermore,  as  a  miner  in 

1864^  and  firom  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  yearly  spent  much  time 

8S6A 8 
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prospecting  and  has  personally  examined  nearly  every  mining  camp  in 
the  province.  My  information,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  therefore  reliable. 
Mr.  McCullock  complains  that  his  countrymen  arenot  efficient  miners, 
and  that  they  lack  the  push  and  energy  of  the  Americans  as  shown  by 
the  latter  in  their  enterprises  in  upper  Montana  and  along  the  northern 
line  in  Washington.  In  fact  he  says  the  mines  now  being  developed 
in  Kootenay  and  central  British  Columbia  are  nearly  all  in  the  hands 
of  Americans  who  have  pushed  across  the  border  in  their  headlong  rush 
for  the  precious  ores. 

DEPTHS  OP  MINES. 

While  zinc  has  been  discovered  in  many  places  none  of  it  is  being 
mined  at  present.  Argentiferous  galena,  mixed  with  other  metals,  is 
being  mined  to  some  extent.  None  of  these  mines  have  reached  a 
depth  of  over  100  feet. 

METAL  IN  ORES. 

The  per  cent  in  the  ore  reaches  i^om  50  to  66.  Silver  is  mined  in 
many  places,  but  there  is  no  footing  up  of  aggregates  that  is  available. 

The  yield  ranges  from  20  to  200  ounces  to  the  ton.  There  are  no 
smelter  works  in  the  province,  though  one  is  now  being  set  up  at  Qolden 
City,  which  is  located  at  the  point  where  the  Canadian  Paoifle  crosses 
the  Bocky  Mountains. 

EXPORTS  OF  ORES. 

The  silver  ore  taken  out  in  the  Kootenay  country  is  shipped  to  Butte^ 
Mont.,  where  it  is  smelted. 

Mixed  with  lead  and  copper  the  value  of  the  product  averages  about 
$300  per  ton  of  ore. 

STATUS  OP  PRODtJOTIOK. 

The  production  of  ore  is  on  the  increase* 

WAGES  OP  MINERS. 

Miners  get  from  93  to  $3.50  per  day. 

POREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

All  the  lead  and  zinc  used  in  this  province  so  far  in  the  mechanic 
arts  have  been  imported  from  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
They  are  largely  used  in  plumber's  goods,  piping,  etc. 

Mining  is  in  its  infancy  here,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  products 

will  be  varied,  covering  nearly  all  the  well-known  metals,  and  that  the 

quantities  are  well  nigh  exhaustless. 

Lbti  W.  Myers, 

OonsuL 
Victoria,  September  26j  1890. 
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BROCKVILLE. 

"So  lead  or  zinc  is  mined  in  this  consular  district.  liTo  lead  goods  are 
received  here  firom  any  foreign  country.  All  lead  and  zinc  manu&o- 
tores  received  here  come  from  MontreaL 

Jaheb  F.  EliLIS, 

OamuL 
Bbookville,  September  8^  1690. 


CHATHAM. 

Lead  or  zinc  is  not  mined  or  manufoctured  in  this  district. 

Kearly  all  the  lead  and  lead  pipe  and  zinc  used  here  is  purchased  In 
Toronto  and  Hamilton,  Ganada.  Some  had  been  purchased  in  Detroit^ 
Mich.,  but  since  the  new  American  tariff  went  into  force  the  dealers  say 
th^  have  stopped  buying  there. 

I  would  add  that  as  to  comparison  between  American  and  Canadian 
lead  pipe,  lead,  and  zinc  the  dealers  here  slightly  favor  American  goods* 

W,  U.  U.  Wbbsteb, 

Oommerddl  Ageing 

Chatham,  ITavember  i,  1890. 


COATICOOK. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  used  to  a  slight  extent  only,  principally  for  prote<y 
tion  near  stoves,  and  furnished  in  this  vicinity  by  Canadian  dealers 
entirely,  being  preferred  to  American  zinc  on  account  of  the  lesser  cost. 

Alfsbd  W.  Stbbet, 

OanniL 
GOATICOOH,  October  5, 1890. 


GASPE  BASIN. 

There  is  no  lead  or  zinc  mining  carried  on  in  this  consular  districts 
There  was  a  lead  mine  formerly  worked  at  Little  Oasx>e,  about  15  nules 
from  this  x)ort.  It  did  not  pay,  and  was  closed  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Ko  lead  or  zinc  used  here  in  quantity  other  than  in  general  countrj 
stores. 

AUICA  F.  DiOKSOK, 

OaneuL 
OA8PB  BAsm,  September  6, 1890. 
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GUELPH. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  natore  of  lead  or  zmc  mining  done 
in  this  consular  district  The  consumption  of  lead  in  the  entire  dis- 
trict is  very  small,  probably  not  exceeding  20  tons  all  told.  It  is  used 
principally  in  the  shape  of  lead  pii>e  and  in  plumbers  work.  Oonsumers 
are  supplied  entirely  by  Toronto  and  Montreal  dealers.  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  the  product  is  not  imported  in  any  form  from  the  TTnited 
States. 

As  to  the  zinc  consumption,  that  too  is  exceedingly  small,  sheet  zinc 
not  exceeding  25  tons  and  sx)elt6r  probably  not  over  2  tons.  All  sheet 
zinc  used  here  is  imported  fix>m  Yieille  Montaign,  Belgium;  spelter  from 
Silesia.  No  United  States  zinc  in  use  here  notwithstanding  there  is  no 
duty  on  it  either  in  sheet,  pig,  or  block  form.  I  do  not  understand  that 
this  is  due  to  any  points  of  sux>erioril7  of  Yieille  Montaign  product 
over  that  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  rather  to  the  fiEM^t  that  the 
producers  of  the  latter  do  not  meet  foreign  prices  in  either  of  the  pro- 
ducts mentioned. 

LoTON  S.  Hunt, 

OoniuL 

GuELPHy  October  ^,  1890. 


KINGSTON. 

DSPTHS  OF  JONES. 

The  ^^Frontenac  Lead  Mine,"  with  its  history,  is  all  there  is  or  has 
been  of  lead  and  zinc  mining  in  the  consular  district  of  Kingston. 

The  mine  is  situated  about  16  miles  from  E^ingston,  in  the  township 
of  Loughborough.  The  principal  lead-bearing  vein  is  from  10  to  12  feet 
wide,  richly  charged  with  galena,  and  cutting  the  country  rock  at  right 
angles. 

On  this  vein  two  shafts  have  been  sunk  about  half  a  mile  aparti 
Shaft  No.  1  has  been  sunk  nearly  200  feet,  with  an  adit  of  450  feet,  at 
a  depth  of  40  feet,  and  18  and  28  fothoms  levels  along  the  vein  and 
between  its  walls. 

The  western  shaft  or  No.  2  has  been  sunk  to  about  30  feet,  and  the 
last  ore  raised  from  the  bottom  was  a  cubical  mass  of  almost  pure  galena 
of  about  200  pounds  weight.    The  mine  was  originally  opened  in  1867. 

In  1875  it  was  leased  to  an  English  company,  who  worked  it  until 
1884,  when  it  was  abandoned  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  original 
company.  The  financial  management  of  the  business  by  the  English 
company  is  described  as  having  been  extravagant  in  the  extreme. 

The  working  of  the  mine  was  with  antiquated  machinery  and  methods 
nnsuited  to  the  country  and  laborers.    The  last  five  months  that  the 
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mine  was  worked  it  produced  486,552  pounds  of  galena  and  264,376 
pounds  of  lead. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  used  in  this  district  for  the  same  purposes,  and  I 
presume  about  the  same  quantities  per  capita  as  in  the  ITnited  States. 
They  are  at  present  purchased  in  Montreal ;  zinc  imported  from  France 
and  Grermany,  and  lead  from  Great  Britain. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

To  introduce  lead  and  zinc  here  from  the  ITnited  States,  the  qualify 
must  be  better,  the  price  lower  or  some  othw  little  advantage  given  the 
purchaser. 

M.  H.  TWITCHELL, 

OonifiL 
Ejngston,  Ontario,  September  17^  1890. 


LONDON. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

There  are  no  lead  mines  in  this  district,  and  all  lead  used  here  to 

imported  from  Europe.    I  find  that  the  city  of  London  uses  about  50 

tons  lead  piping  annually,  and  it  is  thought  that  at  least  50  tons  more 

are  used  in  the  city,  viz :   Sheet  lead  about  25  tons,  and  pig  lead  25 

tons. 
Lead  piping  cost  about  5  cents  per  pound ;  sheet,  4}  cents  per  pound ; 

pig  lead,  4  cents  per  pound  in  quantity.    Zinc  is  used  in  sheet  fonOi 

about  60  tons  annually. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suggest  any  method  by  which  our  trade  here 
eonld  be  built  up,  but  that  usually  adopted,  viz,  visiting  the  trade  and 
if  possible  offering  inducements  that  would  turn  the  attention  of  dealers 
to  the  ITnited  States. 

H.  Z.  Leonard, 
Oommercial  AgeiU. 
London,  Ontario,  Sepiewiber  1, 1890, 


MONCTON. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  my  district.  All  the  lead  and  dno 
eonsumed  are  entirely  foreign  and  used  only  in  the  ordinary  fimna, 
Xhe  ooBSomption  is  smalL 
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FOBBIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

The  lead  is  imported  principally  from  Great  Britain  in  the  pig,  or  in 
rolls  of  about  500  pounds  each,  put  up  in  matting  or  straw  rope;  2^,  3, 
and  4  pounds  to  square  foot  mostly  used.  Oost  at  present  time,  4  cents 
per  pound  laid  down  here. 

The  zinc  is  imported  from  Belgium  in  casks  about  1  foot  in  diameter 
and  40  inches  in  height  of  hard- wood  staves.  Each  cask  contains  about 
600  pounds  net  in  sheets  7  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  running  from  10 
pounds  to  15  pounds  to  a  sheet  according  to  gauge.  Only  one  gauge 
shipped  in  a  cask.    Oost  now  about  5|  cents  laid  down  here. 

AHEBIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

No  American  lead,  zinc^  or  their  manufactures  are  consumed  in  this 
district.  The  only  reason  of  this  is  that  the  foreign  article  can  be 
imported  at  a  much  lower  figure.  In  order  to  introduce  the  American 
productions  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  prices  in  order  to  suo- 
cessftilly  compete  with  foreign  countries. 

The  Sumner  Oompany  of  this  city,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
above  information,  are  about  the  only  importers  of  these  metals  in  this 
district  to  any  extent.  Other  consumers  either  purchase  in  small  quan- 
tities, as  required,  from  the  said  firm  or  from  importers  out  of  this  dis- 
trict. I  am  unable  to  ascertain  further  details  that  might  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Department  or  others  interested. 

Jab.  S.  Bbnediot, 
Oammeroidl  Agei^U 

MoNOTON,  Septemher  19^  1890. 


Lead  and  zinc  are  not  mined  in  this  district,  and  very  small  quanti- 
ties used  in  any  form,  not  sufficient  to  be  an  object. 

Fbedbbiok  M«  Bydbb, 

Qxtbbbo,  October  Ij  1890. 


TORONTO. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  worked  in  the  Province  of  Ontario; 
there  are  lead  mines,  but  they  have  never  been  developed. 

POBEION  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

«  ■ 

^  Dry  white  lead  up  to  within  a  few  months  past  could  be  imported 
from  the  United  States  to  compete  with  English  and  continental  cor- 
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Toders.  By  the  recent  increased  price  in  the  American  market  the  lead 
bnyers  are  forced  on  the  English  market.  The  present  price  of  Amer- 
ican pig  lead  is  $5  per  100  pounds.  Cost  of  transportation  and  duty 
would  bring  the  flgore  to  about  15.75  laid  down  in  Canada,  against  cost 
of  English,  $3.75.  This  leaves  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  English  mar- 
ket of  $2  x>er  100  pounds. 

The  lead  is  all  imported  in  bars. 

Zme. — ^The  Western  States  have  sent  a  few  carloads  of  spelter,  princi* 
pally  for  galvanising  purposes,  to  both  the  Toronto  and  Montreal  mar- 
kets, but  an  easier  feeling  Id  this  article  in  Belgium  has  practically 
excluded  American,  although  the  difference  is  not  very  marked,  as  the 
American  producers  are  making  lower  quotations  for  the  Ganadian 
market  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Belgians  if  possible. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  difference  of  $2  per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  the 
European  market  the  Americans  can  not  expect  to  compete  in  lead.  If 
the  United  States  market  can  meet  the  European  market  in  zinc  there 
is  no  reason  why  Canadians  should  not  purchase  at  the  nearest  markets 

Ohablbs  B.  Pope, 

Oanauk 

ToBON TO,  November  15^  1890. 


W^AUBAUSHENE. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  my  district,  and  neither  are  used 
except  what  is  used  in  the  form  of  Babbitt,  which  is  manufi^tured  at 
Port  Hope  and  used  about  our  mills  in  small  quantities. 

B.  W.  SOUUB, 

Oammereial  AgenU 
Wattbaubhens,  Ontabio,  Sqftember  i,  1890, 


MEXICO. 


Lead  is  found,  mainly  in  the  form  of  galena  and  in  smaller  quantities 
as  carbonates,  in  many  places  in  Mexico,  and  in  enormous  quantities  at 
'<Lomo  deToro,"  State  of  Hidalgo,  in  silver  ores,  and  also  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Bepublic. 

DEPTH  OP  MINES. 

The  depth  of  lead  mines  varies.  In  the  State  of  Ooahuila  ores  are. 
extracted  from  a  depth  of  500  feet.  In  the  State  of  Mexico  the  lead 
mines  are  worked  through  shafts  and  tunnels  about  300  feet  from  the. 
Borface. 
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METAL  IN  OBES. 

"So  zinc  ores  are  mined  in  Mexico  for  this  metal,  and  only  when  acconi^ 
panied  with  silver  and  gold  are  these  ores  of  valne,  and  then  when  the 
zinc  exceeds  15  per  cent.  The  ores  are  considered  valueless  on  acoonnt 
of  the  difficulties  of  treatment. 

It  is  doubtftil  whether  high-grade  zinc  ores  are  to  be  found  in  HezioOy 
and  heretofore  all  the  zinc  discovered  has  been  associated  with  lead, 
copi)ery  antimony,  and  other  base  metals,  and  in  a  very  low  proportioiii 
never  over  15  per  cent. 

There  being  no  market  in  Mexico  for  any  quantity  of  zinc  no  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  mining  of  this  metaL 

METAL  OBTAINED  BT  SMELTING. 

The  average  per  centum  of  metal  in  the  ores  of  lead  is  about  25  per 
cent,  and  through  the  smelting  process  80  per  cent  of  this  is  obtained. 
The  process  preferred  in  the  smelting  is  by  the  water-jacket  ftimace. 

COST  OP  BEDUOTION. 

The  cost  of  reduction  of  2,000  pounds  of  ore  into  spelter  is  not 
known,  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess  at  it,  being  only  known  by  the 
owners  of  different  mines,  presumably  about  915. 

VALUE  OF  OBE  AND  SPELTEB. 

The  value  of  the  ore  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  the  mines  also  is 
difficult  to  state,  as  it  varies  so  in  each  district  that  no  exact  figures 
can  be  given,  but  it  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  assay  value,  the  value 
being  calculated  according  to  the  price  of  the  Kew  York  market. 
Spelter  has  no  price  here. 

EXPOBTS  OP  OBES. 

There  is  a  large  surplus  of  lead  ores  in  Mexico  which  are  exported 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  production  is  constantly  increasing. 

WAGES  OP  MINEBS. 

The  wages  of  miners  engaged  in  the  mining  of  lead  are  flrom  76 
eents  to  91  per  day. 

POBEIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Foreign  lead,  I  am  informed,  is  not  used  here,  and  but  very  little 
of  zinc,  which  comes  in  the  form  of  sheets  into  the  country.  The  rea- 
son of  there  not  being  more  lead  imported  is  on  account  of  the  high 
tariff  and  freight  rates  imposed,  and  of  zinc  because  there  is  no  demand 
for  it. 
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The  lead  is  made  into  forms  here  stdtable  for  nse,  as  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  it,  so  it  wonld  seem  a  difiQcult  matter  for  foreign  mann- 
fkctarers  of  lead  to  compete  with  the  home  industry  in  this  part  of 
Mexico. 

BlOHABD  OTJENTHBR, 

Cansul-OenerdL 
Mbxico  Oity,  October  25^  1890. 


Owing  to  the  conditions  of  mining  in  this  country  it  is  not  possible 
to  answer  the  questions  in  the  circular  consecutively. 

I  know  of  no  mining  for  zinc,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  A  few  per 
cent  is  occasionally  found  in  silver  ores  exported  through  here,  but 
this  is  lost  in  smelting,  and  instead  of  being  a  component  of  value  really 
reduces  the  value  of  the  ore. 

There  is,  so  fsEir  as  I  know,  no  lead  mining  for  lead  alone.  Lead  is 
found  with  silver  and  the  mining  is  primarily  for  the  silver. 

The  silver-lead  ores  of  Mexico,  which  have  a  chief  value  in  silver,  go 
In  free  as  silver  ores,  even  when  they  carry  very  heavy  per  cents  of  lead. 

The  exports  flrom  Mexico  to  the  United  States  of  tiie  silver-lead  ores 
were  as  follows: 

ValiwliiU.S.«»l]L 

Tear  ending  June  90, 1889.. «....  16,961,719 

Tear  ending  June  90, 1880 7,754,679 

Month  of  July,  1890 680,164 

From  90  to  97  per  cent  of  the  above  was  entered  at  El  Paso,  Eagle 
Pass,  and  Laredo. 

In  the  above  ores  the  lead  exported  free  of  duty  to  the  United  States 
in  the  ores  was  as  follows,  month  of  July,  1890 : 

Potmdi. 

El  Paso 9,612,826 

Eagle  Paas 826^149 

Laredo 166,776 

Total 2,996,760 

On  this  estimate  for  July,  1890,  the  lead  in  the  ores  for  the  two  years 
wouldbeasfoUows:  Year  1889, 30,000,000  pounds;  year  1890,34,000,000 
pounds. 

Besides  the  above  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  argentiferous  lead 
to  tbe  United  States  and  to  Europe  for  parting. 

YALUB  OF  OBES. 

It  is  runiiing  now  about  3,000,000  pounds  per  month,  but  will  bM  off 
when  Bmelters  now  building  in  Mexico  commence  work.  Unless  our 
smelters  avail  themselves  of  the  bonded  provisions  of  the  new  tariff 
Mil  this  will  almost  entirely  cease  when  the  new  tariff  takes  effect  plao- 
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ing  a  duty  on  the  lead  contents  of  ores.  Even  in  this  case  the  lead 
contents,  if  at  all  heavy,  wUl  have  to  be  exported  after  smelting. 

These  ores  run  from  2  per  cent  to  50  i>er  cent  of  lead  and  8  ounces  to 
40  ounces  of  silver,  and  such  as  will  pass  oar  customs  as  silver  ores  are 
sold  at  a  fixed  rate  off  Kew  York  silver  quotations  and  about  1^  cents 
per  pound  for  90  per  cent  of  the  lead  contents  for  all  the  lead  in  the  ore. 

If  the  pigs  carry  too  much  silver  they  are  subject  to  a  minting  charge, 
on  export,  and  classed  as  silver  lead  bullion. 

If  the  silver  does  not  go  too  high  it  passes  as  pig  lead  and  is  invoiced 
as  bar  lead  bearing  silver,  and  generally  sent  in  bond  through  the 
United  States  to  Europe. 

The  exports  of  these  two  from  Mexico,  all  or  nearly  aU  of  which 
went  to  Europe,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  were  as  follows: 

Bar  lead  bearing  Hlver, 


From  and  to. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ciudod  tTnanc ••••.•.•■..... • •......•.••.••......•.■■.. 

fOof. 

280,628 
8,482,620 

628,028 
18,088 

880.786 

OiTldfld   PnrflriOl>ift«-T... -.........,....,,,,,..  T-T-,r--r---,r.r--r.i-r-T 

m\ni 

liBrddo .....•.•.•.........•...•.■.... 

47,728 

lifArAtlaii r-  - -- - 

1,047 

T^)tal 

4,205,200 

467,737 

T^ 

18,088 
4,102,171 

1,047 

UnitfOd  States --- - 

406,680 

Totid..^ 

4,206,200 

467,787 

Silver-lead  bullion. 

Fzomuidto. 

Valae. 

From— 

Clndfid  Jiutw  ....■■.......■■■•■..■■..........■•>... •>■••.>.■•■•.••................ 

860 

OuAynuM ......a -   ■   -  - ..... 

470 

Mf  flitlMr. ;;.'......;. . .-. ; 

.... 

18,268 

18,788 

AU  to  the  United  States. 

Total  lead  value,  $487,526 1  total  weight,  4,206,260  Idlognma. 

The  foregoing  will  show  the  status  of  the  lead  product  in  the  i>ast. 
At  priBsent  matters  are  in  transition  state.  Smelters  are  being  erected, 
several  are  nearly  ready  for  business,  and  in  a  year  from  now  I  can 
report  as  to  results. 

The  lead  output  of  Mexico  will  be  greatly  increased,  but  the  exiK>rt 
in  the  ore  to  the  United  States  for  reduction  will  be  greatly  diminished* 

Only  ores  which  run  low  per  cents  of  lead  and  which  are  specially 
valuable  as  a  bath  can  stand  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  in  the  ores 
fixed  by  the  new  tariff.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  bonding  pro- 
visions of  the  new  tariff  to  import  such  ores  and  export  the  base  metal 
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product,  but  the  3,000,000  pounds  of  lead  per  month  now  going  in  free 
will  be  shut  out  almost  wholly,  as  far  as  our  own  local  market  is  con- 
oemed.  The  reduction  works  now  being  erected  in  Mexico  will  largely 
produce  bar  lead  bearing  silver  and,  to  a  lesser  amount,  silver  bullion. 

I  have  stated  that  under  the  present  Mexican  tariff  the  bar  lead- 
bearing  silver,  if  it  does  not  carry  too  much  silver,  is  free  of  export 
duty,  but  if  it  carries  too  much  the  silver  is  subject  to  the  mint  tax  on 
exportation. 

This  will  enable  the  new  reduction  companies,  if  they  choose,  to  put 
all  their  silver  into  these  bars  and  export  to  Europe  either  direct  or  in 
transit  through  the  United  States.  This  saves  expenses  in  shipping 
and  leaves  the  lead  in  Europe  where  it  has  a  value  instead  of  here 
where,  heretofore,  it  was  worthless. 

The  new  industries  now  springing  up  here  in  Mexico  will  use  a  con* 
Biderable  amount  of  pig  lead  in  manufactures,  such  as  piping,  etc. 

The  wages  of  miners  vary  from  50  cents  to  91.50  per  diem.  Many 
work  on  shares,  and  while  the  amount  varies  with  th&  ore  and  custom 
of  payment  the  above  wiQ  fairly  give  the  highest  and  lowest  usual 
wage. 

Zinc  is  imported  only  in  very  small  quantities.  More  lead  is 
imported  but  the  value  is  very  small.  "Sot  yet  having  got  later  data 
prepared  I  can  only  give  the  following  from  Mr.  Bt&voli's  report  with 
the  following  comment:  Probably  four-fifths  of  these  imports  were 
European  goods  in  bond  through  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  where 
they  are  entered  as  from  the  United  States.  The  values  are  probably 
Mexican  plaza  values,  in  Mexican  coin. 

ImpwrU  imto  MeoBtco  (&am  UiUUd  StaUi),  jfHur  mtHmg  Jwm  SO,  1888. 


DmbiIjiUoHi 


Zino,  BuoniiketiirM  ot,  of  all  olaim 

FlAqnfi,  TIHHHlfllOttlW  of. 

White  metal,  maaqfactoree  of 

Ilaqibe  or  Gennan  aflvorf  In  abeeta. . 
Loaa  In  piga,  ban,  ahot,  or  aheeta. .. 
Zbio,  lamlnatiMl 

Toka 


There  is  very  little  consumption  of  American  lead  and  zinc  and  their 

manufactores  in  this  district.    The  demand  is  very  small  at  best. 

Wabnbb  p.  Sutton, 

Oonayl-OmerdL 
KUXYO  LabjbdO|  Septmb&r  26^  1890. 
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CHIHUAHUA. 

In  this  consnlar  district  there  is  absolately  no  lead  .or  zinc  mining. 
!rhe  foreign  lead  and  zinc  conBnmed  in  the  manofactares  here  is  of  bo 
small  a  quantity  that  the  figures  would  sink  into  infinitesimal  insignifl* 
cance.  There  is  virtually  no  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  lead  and 
zinc  into  this  country,  as  those  metals  exist  in  abundance.  There  are 
no  manufactures  in  this  district  requiring  the  consumption  of  either 
foreign  or  native  lead  or  zinc. 

Wh.  Rktmkk, 

GHlHUAHUAy  October  14^  1890. 


GUAYMAS. 

Ko  mines  of  zinc  or  lead  are  worked  as  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  this  oon^ 
Sular  district,  the  lead  produced  being  found  mixed  with  the  silver 
ores.  American  zinc  and  lead  and  their  manufiBictures  are  used  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  also  lead  and  zinc  from  Europe,  but  the  quantities 
are  not  such  as  to  figure  as  a  leading  commercial  article. 

A.  WlLLABD, 

CamuL 
GuATMASy  September  9, 1890. 


MATAMORAS. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  this  consular  district.  We  have 
no  manufactures  of  these  articles  here  and  the  consumption,  in  insig- 
nificant quantitieB,  is  confined  to  the  small  needs  of  local  artisans. 

John  F.  Yalls, 

OwMuL 
Matamobas,  SeptefoAer  6j  1890. 


NOGALES. 

There  is  no  exclusive  lead  or  zinc  mining  in  this  consular  district. 
The  only  lead  produced  is  contained  in  the  ores  (silver  and  gold)  which 
are  shipped  through  this  port  into  the  United  States,  and  for  these 
amounts  I  refer  you  to  my  report  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
81, 1889,  which  shows  an  average  of  about  100,000  pounds  per  month* 

Ko  lead  or  zinc  is  consumed  in  this  consular  district. 

Dblos  H.  Smith, 

Oon$uL 
NoaALBS,  October  2iy  1890. 
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PIEDRAS  NEGRAS. 

There  are  in  Mexico  no  zinc  mines,  or  mines  of  zinc  in  such  combi* 
nation  with  the  ores  of  other  metals  as  to  have  a  commercial  valuo^ 
hence  this  report  will  concern  lead  solely. 

In  Mexico  lead  invariably  is  foand  in  combination  with  ores  of  silver. 
Mines  are  increasing  in  depth  with  development  Tendency  ot 
improved  mining  is  towards  increased  depth. 

As  a  result  of  calculations  made  from  returns  of  over  20,000  tons  of 
silver  lead  ores  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this  port  the  aver- 
age per  centum  of  lead  per  ton  was  35  per  cent. 

Average  per  centum  of  metal  obtained  by  smelting  process  ranges 
from  85  to  92  per  cent. 

The  process  preferred  is  smelting  in  water-jacket  furnaces  of  from  20 
to  40  tons  capacity  of  charge.  This  charge  consists  of  coke,  ore,  lime^ 
iron,  and  silica,  the  proportions  varying  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
ore. 

Mexico  has  a  very  large  surplusage  of  lead.  As  there  are  no  manufac- 
tures of  lead  in  the  Bepublic  it  is  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
bond  as  crude  ores  to  be  smelted,  and  to  Europe  as  silver-lead  buUion. 

For  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1890,  there  was  exported  to  Europe 
from  this  port  9,890,067  pounds  of  silver-lead  bullion. 

The  production  of  ores  is  largely  and  markedly  increasing. 

The  wages  of  miners  is  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Foreign  lead  is  not  consumed  in  this  district  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  MANT7FA0TUBES. 

There  is  no  market  in  Mexico  for  American  lead,  but  for  the  manu- 
factures of  lead  there  is  a  chance  to  increase  the  present  trade  and 
largely  so  in  paints,  common  and  fancy,  in  the  composition  of  which 
white  lead  so  largely  enters.  Depots  or  sales  rooms  should  be  estate 
lished  in  the  larger  cities;  agents  should  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
Spanish  and  of  the  commercial  customs  of  Mexico;  they  should  be  able 
to  quote  through  freight  rates,  customs  duties,  frontier  commission 
charges,  gross  weights  of  packages,  and,  in  fact,  be  as  thoroughly  wide- 
awake and  informed  on  all  x>oints  connected  with  their  line  of  trade  as 
are  the  agents  of  the  German,  French,  and  English  commercial  houses 
with  whom  they  must  comi>ete.  The  trade  in  other  manufactures  of 
lead  is  very  limited. 

Eugene  O.  Feohi&t, 

Oamuk 

PiEDBAB  KsasAs,  Octobw  14f  1890. 
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TUXPAN. 

iNeither  lead  nor  zinc  is  produced  or  exported  from  this  section  of 
country  or  port. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  consumed  here  in  very  limited  quantities,  consisting 
of  sheet  and  pipe  lead,  and  zinc  in  sheets^  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

John  Drayton, 

TuxPAN,  September  16^  1890. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

LEAD  AND  ZING  MININa. 

In  the  far  interior  of  the  country,  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors, there  have  been  spasmodic  efforts  to  develop  the  mining  pos- 
sibilities of  this  part  of  South  America.  Millions  of  dollars  have  again 
and  again  been  sunk  in  such  undertakings;  and  millions  more  are  now 
invested  in  this  industry  in  the  several  interior  provinces.  Under  the 
Spanish  vice-royalty  the  extract  of  the  precious  metals  was  no  incon* 
siderable  item  of  the  royal  revenues.  Of  late  years  the  returuB  upon 
the  capital  invested  have  been  almost  next  to  nothing  at  alL 

The  search,  however,  was  then  and  is  now  for  gold  and  silver;  and 
scarcely  any  attention  has  ever  thus  far  been  paid  to  any  of  the  baser 
metals.  That  there  are  lead  and  zinc  ores  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  a  well-assured  fact;  but  no  efforts  have  ever  been  made  to  develop 
any  mines  of  those  metals,  except  as  they  were  in  juxtaposition  to  or 
a  part  of  those  of  gold  and  silver. 

What  the  future  may  discover  in  regard  to  the  mining  of  the  country 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  scien- 
tific survey  of  the  different  provinces  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the 
exact  situation,  class,  quality,  and  value  of  any  of  the  mines  of  the 
Argentine  Eepublic,  whether  of  the  precious  or  the  baser  metals. 
While,  however,  there  are  in  some  of  the  provinces  mills  and  smelting 
works  for  the  reduction  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  nothing  of  this  sort  has 
yet  been  attempted  with  reference  to  either  zinc  or  lead.  The  lead  pro- 
duced  is  from  the  argentiferous  ore. 

The  custom-house  returns  show  that  in  1888, 124  tons  of  lead  mineral 
was  exported;  and  in  1889, 110  tons;  but  of  zinc  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  at  all  has  ever  been  exported  from  the  country. 
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FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

I  have,  however,  to  inform  yon  in  response  to  the  second  portion  of 
your  circalar  that  foreign  lead  and  zinc  and  the  manufarctores  of  these 
metals  are  imported  in  no  inconsiderable  qnautities  in  this  country. 

The  amount  of  imported  zinc,  unworked,  for  the  year  1889,  was 
2,782,903  kilograms,  valued  at  9235,747.  It  came  from  the  following 
countries: 


From— 


Germany 

Bdgium 

Pranoe 

HoDond 

Great  Britain 

Uragnay • 

Koi  named 

Total 


Amounts 

Valaa. 

KUoi. 

100,480 

$14,790 

1,977,067 

178,261 

3,836 

364 

182,844 

9,348 

874,300 

28,546 

106, 855 

7,862 

23, 7U 

1,698 

2,782.903 

235,847 

The  imports  of  articles  manufactured  from  zinc  for  1889  only  reached 
to  $35,432,  of  which  the  greater  portion  came  from  Belgium  and  Great 
Britain.  Only  973  worth  of  such  articles  were  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

The  amount  of  lead,  unmanufia>ctured,  which  was  imported  into  this 
country  in  1889  was  1,829,865  kilograms,  valued  at  $160,708.  It  was 
imported  from  the  following  countries : 


Amount. 

Valna. 

JTOm. 

2,644 

•207 

970 

68 

607,573 

60,212 

819, 170 

22,896 

898.991 

77,778 

617 

46 

^^inm 

gnain 

rnaaee 

Italy 

Great  Britain 
Kot named  ... 

Total... 


1,829,865 


160,706 


The  imports  of  articles  manufEu^tured  from  lead  amounted  to  $240,501, 
of  which  $115,168  were  from  Great  Britain,  $54,476  from  France^ 
$38,454  from  Germany,  and  $20,742  from  Belgium.  The  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  was  valded  at  $753. 

The  returns  for  1890  are  yet,  of  course,  incomplete,  but  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September  30  the  imports  of  zinc  unworked  were 
800,780  kilograms,  valued  at  $72,369;  of  zinc,  manufactured,  the 
imports  were  valued  at  $9,143.  For  the  same  time  the  imports  of  lead, 
unmanufactured,  were  4,614^189  kilograms,  valued  at  $325,419|  while 
the  manufEtctures  of  lead  were  valued  at  $147,124. 
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AMBRIOAN  TSADE,  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  zinc  and  lead 
trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  is  yet  very  small.  I  presome  the 
reason  for  this  has  been  that  heretofore  crude  lead  and  zinc  conld  be 
obtained  at  cheaper  rates  or  on  better  terms  in  European  countries 
than  they  can  be  put  down  here  from  the  United  States,  owing  to  their 
superior  transportation  facilities  by  steamer. 

However  this  may  be,  I  would  suggest,  as  the  best  method  of  intro- 
ducing our  manufactures  of  lead  and  zinc,  that  our  merchants  either 
establish  agencies  here  or  make  terms  with  established  houses  for 
keeping  our  American  goods  in  stock. 


E.  L.  Baser, 

OantvL 


Buenos  Ayres,  November  23^  1890. 


BAHIA. 

Both  lead  and  zinc  are  said  to  be  products  of  this  State,  but  to  what 
extent  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  In  fact  it  will  not  be  known  until  the 
mines  are  developed. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  imported,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

In  1889  the  value  of  the  lead  imports  manufactured  and  otherwise, 
according  to  the  custom-house  figures,  was  about  $14,633. 

The  lead  in  bars  was  chiefly  brought  from  Germany,  while  England 
furnished  that  in  the  form  of  sheets  as  well  as  the  lead  pipes  used  as 
water  pipes.  From  the  United  States  the  imports  were  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

From  the  same  source  I  find  the  value  of  the  zinc  imported  in  its 
various  forms  was,  during  the  same  period,  only  8,122  milreis — about 
$4,061.  England,  France,  and  Germany  each  furnished  about  the 
same  amount.  The  figures  give  but  26  kilograms  imported  frt>m  the 
United  States. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  value  of  the  lead  and  zino 
imported  is,  so  to  speak,  next  te  nothing.  At  least  the  business  in  it  is 
so  small  it  would  be  neither  advantageous  nor  profitable  for  our  manu- 
fjEM^turers  to  engage  in  it,  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  increase. 
But  there  seems  no  great  demand  for  articles  manufactured  ftom  either 
material. 

AHERIOAN  liEAD  AND  ZINO. 

If  our  manufacturers  desire  to  make  an  effort  to  build  up  the  busi- 
ness, the  chief  thing,  as  I  have  taken  occasion  to  say  in  former 
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dispatches,  is  to  establish  a  sample  house  here  and  have  their  wares 
under  the  eye  of  those  wishing  to  purchase. 

This  method  of  building  up  the  trade  not  only  applies  to  lead  and 
zinc  and  the  manufactures  of  the  same,  but  to  all  imports  in  which  we 
have  not  already  the  bulk  of  the  business.  Of  the  different  lines  of 
goods  or  merchandise  in  general  coming  to  this  port  from  foreign  counf> 
tries,  tiie  United  States  manufacturers  control  the  trade  of  three,  yiz, 
kerosene  oil,  lard,  and  blue  drills.  The  flour  trade  was  formerly  under 
the  control  of  our  manufacturers  also,  but  it  remains  with  them  no 
longer.    For  obvious  reasons  it  has  passed  from  them. 

David  N.  Bubkb, 

OonauL 

Bahia,  December  5, 1690. 


PARA. 


There  is  no  lead  or  zinc  mining  in  the  Amazon  Valley. 

There  may  be  ores  in  the  upper  valley  in  the  foothills  of  the  Andes, 
in  Peru,  Bolivia,  or  Venezuela  which  are  reached  by  the  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon,  and  it  is  generally  reported  that  this  country  is  rich  in  aU 
the  ores,  even  in  gold. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  to  procure  data  here  as  to  the 
consumption  of  lead  and  zinc;  whatever  is  used  comes  from  Europe. 

Great  quantities  of  tin  plates  are  used  here  in  preparing  cases  for 
the  packing  of  goods,  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  pest  of  an1» 
which  infest  the  country  and  destroy  all  food  products  not  so  pro- 
tected 

Joseph  O.  Kbbbby, 

ConsuiL 

Paba,  October  lOy  1890. 


RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

There  axe  no  zinc  or  lead  mines  in  this  consular  districtt 

FOBBIQN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Imports. — ^In  regard  to  the  amount  of  foreign  lead  and  zinc  consumed 
in  this  district  the  imports  at  Bio  Orande  do  Sul  and  Porto  Allegre 
wiU  show  about  all  that  is  consumed  in  the  State. 
385a ^9 
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In  reply  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  Consular  Agent  Edwards^  .t 
Porto  AUegre,  writes: 

I  have  to  report  that  there  are  no  mines  in  this  district,  nor  are  the  metals  known 
to  exist  in  any  quantity.  There  is  a  small  trade  in  zinc  in  sheets  from  Belgium  and 
pig  lead  from  England,  bnt  it  is  quite  trifling.  American  lead  and  zinc  ar')  not 
•known  here  and  the  only  way  to  supplant  the  European  metals  is  to  undersell  them. 

At  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  imports  in  these  metals  are  also 
small. 

There  were  imported  during  the  year  1889, 17,992  kUograms,  officially 
valued  at  $1,952.53,  the  official  valuation  averaging  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  invoice  valuation. 

Of  zinc  and  its  manufactures  there  were  imported  during  the  same 
period  7,321  kilograms,  officially  valued  at  $848.25. 

Great  Britain  furnished  the  bulk  of  these  metals,  while  the  United 
States  furnished  none. 

The  item  <<  lead  in  manufactures  "  does  not  include  white  lead.  Two 
of  the  principal  consumers  of  lead  pipe  here  are  the  ^'  Hydraulica  Bio 
Grandeuse,"  or  city  water  works,  and  the  gas  company.  The  gas  com- 
panies of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  Pelotas,  and  Porto  Allegro,  the  three 
principal  cities  of  the  State,  are  under  one  and  the  same  management. 

AHSBIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  best  methods  of  introducing 
American  lead  and  zinc,  if  anything  further  needs  be  said  in  addition 
to  what  Mr.  Edwards  suggests  as  above  quoted,  I  should  say  that  if 
reports  from  other  parts  of  South  America  are  sufficient  to  invite  the 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  these  metals  in  the  United  States  to 
make  a  serious  effort  for  the  trade,  they  must  do  as  England  and  Ger- 
many do,  send  out  competent  salesmen  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  languages,  at  least  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  latter,  which  may  possibly  serve  in  lieu  of  the  former  here  in 
Brazil.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  besides  the  ordinary  diffi- 
culties of  opening  up  a  new  trade,  these  salesmen  will  encounter  the 
additional  obstacle  of  finding  few  or  no  houses  owned  or  managed  by 
North  Americans.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  sell  as  low, 
if  not  lower,  than  their  rivals  from  other  countries,  with  houses  of 
their  own  nationality,  and  an  established  trade  already  here,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

Circulars  and  price  lists  printed  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages will  be  of  service  in  connection  with  bright,  pushing  salesmen, 
but  of  themselves  will  not  accomplish  much. 

Ohables  I^eglby, 

OansuL 

Bio  Gbandb  do  Sul,  October  31^  1891. 
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CHILE. 
COQUIMBO. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  in  this  province.  Sometimes  lead  or 
zinc  are  found  in  conjunction  with  copper  and  silver  ores  when  th^ 
prove  detrimental  to  the  smelting  of  the  latter.  Lead  and  zinc  are  not 
quoted  as  a  marketable  article  in  this  province. 

J.  Grierson, 

OonauU 
GOQUIHBO,  October  20^  1890. 


IQUIQUE. 
In  this  consular  district  there  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Foreign  lead  and  zinc  have  a  limited  consumption  in  this  district; 
leadf  in  the  form  of  piping,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  sheets.  Zinc  is 
used  principally  in  the  form  of  sheets.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lead  and  zinc  here  consumed  is  imported  firom  England  and  the  rest 
from  Germany. 

AKBRIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Very  little  American  lead  and  zinc  is  consumed  in  this  district.  As 
to  the  best'  method  of  introducing  American  lead  and  zinc,  or  of 
enlarging  the  trade  in  these  articles,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  the  same 
as  that  necessary  to  promote  trade  in  every  branch  of  American  indus- 
try, viz,  reduced  freights,  frequent  steam  communication  with  home 
ports,  direct  banking  facilities,  and  better  accommodations  in  the  way 
of  credits. 

European  merchants  are  tar  more  liberal  in  this  respect  than  our  own. 
The  former  give  ninety  days'  or  six  months'  credit,  or,  at  least,  are  sat- 
istied  if  their  accounts  are  paid  on  receipt  of  the  bills  of  lading.  The 
American  merchant,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  payment  to  be  made  in 
advance,  at  least  with  all  new  customers,  however  well  recommended 
they  may  be. 

The  South  American  trade  is  worth  striving  for.  American  products 
are  highly  esteemed,  as,  for  instance,  machinery  for  mining,  and  agri- 
cultural purposes,  carpenters'  tools,  cotton  fabrics,  etc.,  but,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  they  cost  too  much  when  put  upon  the  market^ 
and  preference  is  given  to  the  European  article,  which  is  cheaper  and 
really  less  desirable. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal,  the  current  of  American 
trade  will  set  in  strongly  to  this  coast;  but  is  it  wise  to  wait  until  the 
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completion  of  that  great  workY  English,  French,  and  German  pro- 
ducts will  also  come  over  that  great  highway,  and  their  competition 
with  American  products  will  continue  to  be  formidable  and  greatly  to 
our  detriment  if,  by  lack  of  enterprise  and  wise  forethought,  we  faU  to 
establish  a  firm  basis  of  trade,  and  without  fiirther  delay,  with  the 

countries  on  this  coast. 

J.  W.  Merbtam, 

OansuL 
Ootoher  14j  1890. 


COLOMBIA. 

PANAMA. 

There  are  no  mines  of  lead  or  zinc  within  the  limits  of  my  consular 
district,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  well  informed  Colombians.  The 
consumption  of  lead  and  zinc  in  this  district  is  so  insignificant  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  mention. 

Small  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  paints  are  consumed  here.  The 
best  manner  of  enlarging  the  trade  is  for  manufacturers  to  come  here  in 
person  to  study  the  market  and  find  suitable  agents  to  push  the  sale 
of  their  goods. 

Thomas  Adamson, 
Consul- OeneroL 

Panama,  September  13j  1890. 


ECUADOR. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  developed  in  Ecuador,  and  while  the 
consumption  of  lead  and  zinc  is  thought  to  be  considerable,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  information  as  to  the  amount. 

Lead  is  imported  in  bars  and  zinc  in  sheets,  very  little,  if  any,  coming 
Jfrom  the  United  States. 

To  compete  with  European  cost  it  would  be  necessary  to  transport 
per  sailing  vessels  only. 

The  price  of  lead  delivered  here  is:  Sheets,  $4.87;  bars,  $4.64;  and 
that  of  zinc,  $6,  United  States  gold,  per  cwt.,  with  exchange  of  19  per 
cent  added. 

William  B.  Sorsby, 

OaneuUGenerdk 

OUAYAQXTIL,  September  SOy  1890. 
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URUGUAY. 


FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 


The  impoTtation  of  lead  and  zinc  into  Unignay  for  the  years  1887 
and  1888,  the  latest  figures  obtainable,  quantity,  yalue,  and  country  from 
which  supplied  being  given,  was  as  follows : 


WlMDoe  Imporlad. 


Lead, 


Xncland 

nUv 

Chile 

Argeallne  BepnbUo. 
Pttra  not  HientloBad 


1887. 


Quntity. 


Total. 


Zinc 


BtliriTmi 

GermanT 

Xnglana 

▲rieentina  Sepablio 

United  States  of  America. 
Porto  not  mentioned 


Total 


JTOm. 

88,982 

U,908 

4.358 

2,170 

8,287 


118.645 
80,080 
18,878 
11,  M4 


Yalne. 


•4,878 

1,147 

827 

163 

297 


6,907 


71,406 


10,257 
8,671 
1,795 
1,077 


6,438 


1888. 


Quantity. 


KUot, 
154,721 


458 

2,061 


120,060 

66, 683 
33,786 

8,488 

530 

8,726 


Yalne. 


111.884 


34 
156 


12,128 


11,846 

5,011 

3,041 

313 

48 

786 


21,444 


The  above  table  shows  that  England  furnishes  most  of  the  lead  con- 
sumed in  this  country  and  Belgium  is  the  source  of  supply  of  the  larg- 
est quantity  of  zinc.  In  1888  a  little  zinc  is  accredited  to  the  United 
States,  but  no  lead  for  either  year  appears  in  the  Government  returns, 
charged  to  our  country.  A  small  quantity  may  have  come  from  the 
United  States,  covered  by  the  heading  <<  ports  not  mentioned, "  but  the 
whole  amount  under  that  elastic  title  being  so  small,  the  amount,  if  any, 
received  from  the  United  States  must  likewise  have  been  very  incon- 
siderable. 

All  lead  and  zinc  consumed  here  are  imported.  There  are  no  mines 
of  either  ore  operated  in  the  country.  I  can  not  ascertain  that  any 
concerted  and  intelligent  effort  has  been  made,  either  through  Qovern. 
mental  or  private  initiative,  to  discover  possible  sources  of  supply 
within  the  borders  of  Uruguay.  This  is  probably,  however,  not  likely 
to  be  in  any  degree  a  mining  country  and  we  may,  therefore,  expect  to 
find  it  an  imx>orter  of  lead  and  zinc  for  aU  time  to  come. 

F.  D.  Hill, 

OansuL 
MoxtTJ£Vii)BO|  llTovember  4^  1890. 
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VENEZUELA. 

LA  GUAYRA. . 

No  lead  or  zinc  mines  are  known  to  exist  in  this  constdar  district. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  used  here  in  very  small  quantities  for  sol- 
dering, packing,  etc.  There  is  no  class  of  manufactures  in  which  their 
use,  to  any  considerable  extent,  can  be  encouraged.  Lead  water  pipes 
were  formerly  imported,  but  these  have  been  almost  entirely  supplanted 
by  iron  piping. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

American  lead  and  zinc  and  their  manufactures  are  introduced  in 
Inconsiderable  amounts,  the  small  supplies  needed  being  usually  ordered 
from  England  and  B^gium.  The  consumption  of  these  articles  is  so 
limited  that  it  would  be  difftcult  to  offer  any  intelligent  suggestion  in 
reference  to  enlarging  the  trade. 

WxNFDSLD  S.  Bird, 

OansuL 
La  Quayra,  September  27^  1890. 


MARACAIBO. 
FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

There  exist  no  mines  of  either  metal  in  this  consular  district. 

Lead,  in  bars  and  sheets,  is  introduced  from  Europe  to  the  amount 
of  about  4,000  pounds  annually,  and  of  zinc,  in  a  metallic  state,  about 
1,000  pounds.  There  are  also  imported  from  Europe  about  500  quintals 
of  shot  and  20  quintals  of  zinc  paint. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Lead  and  zinc  in  a  metallic  state  (bars,  sheets,  shot,  etc.),  are  not 
introduced  into  this  consular  district  from  the  United  States,  as  the 
dealers  in  these  articles  unite  in  saying  that  the  prices  in  Europe  are 
so  much  lower  that  it  does  not  pay  to  import  anything  of  this  charac- 
ter from  the  United  States. 

Lead  paint  is  introduced  from  Few  York  to  the  amount  of  about  600 
quintals  -pet  annum,  but  zinc  in  any  form  is  not  received  from  the 
United  States. 

In  this  branch  of  trade,  as  in  nearly  all  others  in  which  our  people 
are  interested,  I  can  only  recommend  personal  examination  of  thia 
market  by  means  of  competent  agents. 
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Other  nations  send  to  South  America  an  army  of  commercial  travel- 
era  who  place  themselves  in  direct  contact  with  local  merchants,  and 
as  they  invariably  speak  Spanish  sufficiently  well  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  an  interpreter  they  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
American  houses  who  content  themselves  with  sending  circulars,  these 
being  frequently  in  English  only,  which  are  quietly  laid  aside  and  for- 
gotten. 

I  can  only  repeat,  therefore,  the  recommendations  made  in  various 
commercial  rei>orts,  the  chief  of  these  being  personal  representation  by 
competent  agents  who  speak  the  language  sufficiently  and  who  carry 
their  samples  for  inspection,  and  the  very  few  American  houses  who 
have  already  adopted  this  system,  have  invariably  met  with  the  most 
gratifying  results. 

E.  H.  Plttmaoheb, 

Habaoaibo,  Oeiober  31j  1890. 


WEST   INDIES. 
BRITISH  W^EST  INDIES. 

BAHAMAS. 

There  is  no  mining  of  lead  or  zinc  in  this  colony,  and  no  such  ores  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  Bahamas. 

FOBEiaN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  used  in  small  quantities  in  this  colony.  They  are 
imported  and  sold  in  sheets.  White-lead  and  white-zinc  paints,  ground 
in  oil,  are  also  in  use. 

Sheet  lead,  weighing  4  pounds  per  square  foot,  is  imported  from 
England,  and  costs,  originally,  $3.60  per  112  pounds.  It  is  not  often 
imx>orted  from  the  XJnited  States,  because  it  costs  in  New  York  about 
15.75  per  100  pounds,  or  very  much  more  than  in  London. 

Sheet  zinc  is  imported  from  England,  of  No.  12  gauge,  in  sheets  8  by 
3  feet  in  size,  and  costs  about  $6.80  per  112  pounds.  It  is  also  imported 
occasionally  from  the  United  States,  but  costs  about  $7  per  100  pounds. 

The  lead  and  zinc  paints,  ground  in  oil,  nearly  all  come  from  Eng- 
land, costing  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  112  pounds.  Corresponding  quali- 
ties of  American  manufacture  cost  about  25  per  cent  advance  on  these 
prices. 

As  to  the  value  aud  quantity  of  these  goods  imported  I  can  give  no 
actual  figures,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  entered  for  duty  sepa- 
rately at  the  custom-house,  but  are  classed  with  a  large  variety  of  mer-> 
chandise  which  is  known  as  '^  articles  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20 
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per  centQm.''  After  consulting  with  merchants  who  handle  these 
goods  I  think  it  can  be  safely  stftted  that  the  entire  importation  of 
lead  and  zinc  in  sheets  does  not  exceed  about  ^,000  pounds  per  annum, 
whilst  about  40,000  x>ounds  of  lead  and  zinc  paints,  ground  in  oil,  are 
imported  yearly.  The  money  value  of  all  of  these  goods  would  prob- 
ably range  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  a  year,  the  trade  being  very 
steady. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

The  trade  in  these  goods  with  the  United  States  is  idready  estab- 
lished but  is  not  increasing.  Ko  fault  is  found  with  American  products, 
as  our  lead,  zinc,  and  paints  give  good  satisfaction.  The  best  way.  In 
fact  the  only  way,  to  enlarge  our  trade  in  such  articles  with  this  colony 
is  to  furnish  dealers  with  the  same  quality  of  goods  at  English  prices. 
The  moment  Bahama  dealers  can  buy  these  goods  in  New  York  at 
London  figures  that  moment  they  will  transfer  their  trade  to  our  man- 
ufacturers. The  freight  from  London  to  Nassau  by  steamer  is  only  $5 
I>er  ton  greater  than  the  freight  from  New  York,  and  this  slight  differ- 
ence is  OTcrbalanced  by  the  fact  that  long  credits  are  readily  obtained 
in  London  by  Bahama  merchants. 

The  United  States  already  supplies  80  per  cent  of  the  merchandise 
imported  into  this  colony,  and  it  has  been  brought  about  by  furnishing 
goods  that  will  compete  in  price  and  quality  with  English  articles.  Li 
exactly  the  same  way  can  our  manufacturers  of  lead,  zinc,  and  their 
products  control  the  trade  in  their  goods  in  the  Bahamas. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  importations  are  made  through  general 
agents,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  who  charge  for  their 
services  a  commission  of  from  2  J  to  5  per  cent.  Two  firms  in  New  York, 
Messrs.  F.  T.  Montell  &  Sons,  63  Pine  street,  and  Messrs.  H.  P.  Dyer 
&  Co.,  87  Front  street,  handle  the  bulk  of  Hie  importations  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Bahamas,  and  I  would  advise  our  manufacturers 
to  introduce  their  goods  to  and  correspond  with  these  general  agents. 

Thos.  J.  MoLain,  Jb. 

Oon8uL 

Nassau,  N.  P.,  September  18j  1890. 


BERMUDA. 
FOBEiaN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 


In  reply  to  the  first  ten  questions  of  the  above  circular  I  would  say 
that  there  are  no  mines  of  any  description  in  these  islands,  and  no 
mining  whatever  is  carried  on. 
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Zinc  and  lead  are  used  here  in  very  small  quantities,  shipped  here 
from  England  in  the  form  of  small  sheets  or  plates.  It  is  used  only  for 
roofing  or  plumbing  purposes,  and  the  entire  yearly  import  will  not 
exceed  $500  in  value. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

American  lead  and  zinc  are  not  used  here,  as  the  importers  claim  they 
can  get  the  English  cheax>er.  The  only  method  of  introducing  Ameri- 
can lead  and  zinc  would  be  to  reduce  the  price  thereof  to  the  level  or 
below  that  of  the  British  article. 

Henry  W.  Bbceivith, 

OonsuL 
Hamilton^  Bermuda,  October  16^  1890. 


JAMAICA. 

Lead  or  zinc  is  not  mined  on  this  island,  and  custom-house  reports 
show  27,169  pounds  lead  (pig,  rolled,  or  sheet)  imported  in  1889.  ThJB 
was  aU  received  from  the  TJnited  Kingdom.  None  appears  to  come  from 
the  United  States  unless  under  the  head  of  painters'  colors  and  mater- 
ials. 

W.  B.  ESTES, 

OimtuL 
EiNasTON,  Jamaica,  October  5, 1890. 


TRINIDAD. 
FORBiaN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 


p 


There  is  no  lead  or  zinc  mining  in  this  consular  district,  and  the 
importations  of  lead  and  zinc  are  very  small.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
more  than  a  ton  of  zinc  in  unmanufactured  or  sheet  form  is  imported 
here  annually.  It  comes  usually  in  sheets,  and  is  used  for  lining  small 
vessels,  ice  boxes,  and  miscellaneous  purposes,  also  sheets  perforated 
so  as  to  admit  of  ventilation  used  for  meat  safes  and  screens  are 
imported  to  some  extent. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  150  tons  of  lead  in  all  its  forms  are 
imx>orted  here  annually.  It  comes  principally  in  the  form  of  water 
pipes  and  in  sheets  for  guttering  and  other  purposes. 

A  large  quantity  of  galvanized  iron  in  sheets  for  roofing  houses  is 
imi>orted  here  firom  the  United  Kingdom.  It  costs  usually  about  jS18 
a  ton  laid  down  here. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Very  little,  if  indeed  any,  zinc  or  lead,  or  manufebctures  thereof,  are 
imported  here  from  the  IJnited  States.    I  am  unable  to  satis&Atxiiil^ 
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account  for  this,  except  that  it  is  alleged  that  these  articles  are  obtained 
from  England  at  more  favorable  prices.  They  are  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom-house under  the  general  term  hardware,  and  pay  au  ad  valorem 
duty  of  4  per  cent.  I  would  suggest  that  our  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers of  lead  and  zinc  correspond  as  to  the  details  of  their  respective 
products  with  Messrs.  F.  Urich  &  Son,  Gerold  &  Sherer,  Hunter  & 
Co.,  and  Oeorge  Fitzwilliam  &  Co.,  who  are  the  principal  dealers  in 
lead  and  zinc  articles  at  Port-of-Spaiu. 

Wm.  p.  Pierce, 

ConsuL 
Trinidad,  November  lOj  1890. 


FRENCH  W^EST  INDIES. 

MARTINIQUE. 
FOREIGN   LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Neither  lead  nor  zinc  is  mined  or  manufactured  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict. 

Foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  used  here  mainly  in  the  form  of  pipes  and 
sheets — ^lead  in  pipes  for  conveying  water  and  sheets  for  the  usual  pur- 
poses, and  they  are  imported  from  Marseilles. 

The  lead  (pipes  and  sheets)  costs,  free  on  board,  $3.20  per  cwt.  ot 
112  pounds,  freight  averaging  |5  per  ton.  The  usual  dimensions  for 
pipes  are  10  to  20  meters  long  and  from  10  to  70  milimeters  inside  diam- 
eter.   It  is  put  up  in  roils  protected  by  heavy  straw  matting. 

Lead  in  sheets  of  about  1  meter  wide  and  5  meters  long,  varying  in 
thickness  from  1  to  4  millimeters. 

Zinc  in  sheets  of  80  centimeters  wide  and  2  meters  long,  varying  in 
thickness  from  Nos.  9  to  14,  used  generally  for  guttering  and  rain  con- 
duit pipes.  Also  in  sheets  of  t35  centimeters  wide  and  1  meter  40  cen- 
timeters long,  thickness  No.  10  to  No.  17,  used  for  sheathing  small  ves- 
sels and  boats.    Duties,  5  to  7  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  imports  are  chiefly  from  Havre,  in  which  vicinity  is  the  cele- 
brated manufactory  of  "  Vielle  Montague."  The  cost,  free  on  board, 
is  $7  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds.  The  rate  of  freight  varies  with  the  sea- 
son, averaging  $5  per  ton  from  either  port  named. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

American  lead  and  zinc  are  little  or  not  at  all  used  in  this  district. 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  manu- 
facturers  of  aforementioned  articles  that  does  to  all  others.  That  is,  if 
American  manufacturers  desire  to  reap  <^  the  harvest  that  is  ripe  for 
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• 

the  sickle,"  they  must  pursue  the  same  policy  as  the  merchants  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany  pursue,  viz,  send  capable  solicitors, 
speaking  the  language  of  the  '*  peoples''  (French  is  understood  in  all 
the  islands),  with  samples  and  prices  free  on  board,  passing  to  and  fro 
continually  to  see  the  wants  of  the  dealers,  and  willing  to  fill  any  and 
all  orders.  The  result  would  most  certainly  surprise  them;  for  there 
can  be  no  question  but  American  manufactures  of  utility  and  beauty 
are  sought  for  in  these  islands  and  preferred  to  all  others  by  those 
who  have  them  in  use. 

Alfbbd  B.  Ksbvil, 

OonsuL 
llABTiinQxm,  November  ^,  1890. 


CONTINENT  OF  ASIA. 


ASIA   MINOR. 
ASIATIC   TURKEY. 

SIVAS. 

The  only  worked  lead  mine  of  importance  in  this  district  is  that  at 
Lidjessy,  operated  by  the  Asia  Minor  Mining  Company.  From  informa- 
tion kindly  fiirniBhed  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twelvetrees, 
the  following  replies,  as  relates  to  this  mine,  are  given  to  the  questioiu 
asked  in  the  Department's  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  Oironlar. 

DEPTHS  OF  MINES. 

Lead  and  zinc  mines  at  present  are  no  deeper  than  nine  years  ago, 
as  the  mining  is  carried  on  by  day  levels  driven  into  the  hill  all  the  wi^ 
down  to  about  1,800  feet  from  the  crown. 

HfiTAL  IN  OBBS. 

The  ore  stuff  as  raised  averages  some  9  or  10  per  cent  lead,  but  this 
is  concentrated  by  washing  to  70  or  75  per  cent. 

METALS  OBTAINED  BY  SMELTBB8. 

Ores  at  this  mine  are  not  smelted  here,  but  are  dressed  by  jigging 
and  huddling.  By  this  means  80  to  84  per  cent  of  the  assay  value  is 
obtained. 

SMELTINa  PBOOBSS. 

The  ores  are  water  dressed,  not  smelted,  owing  to  lack  of  available 
foel. 

OOST  OF  BBBUOTIONS. 

The  cost  of  concentrating  10  tons  of  ore  stuff  to  1  ton  of  75  per  cent 
ore  is  about  $6.75  a  ton,  including  wear  and  tear  of  machinery. 

VALUE  OF  OBES  AND  SPELTEB. 

The  ore  has  absolutely  no  value  in  Turkey,  for  there  are  no  smelting 
works  to  reduce  it  and  make  it  available  for  the  market. 
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mPOBTS  AND  EXP0BT8  OF  OBBS. 

The  Li^essy  mines  are  the  only  producers  of  lead  and  blende  in  this 
district.  The  ore  is  all  exported  to  Swansea,  in  Wales,  and  sold  there 
to  the  smelters. 

STATUS  OF  PBODUOTION. 

The  production  is  decreasing,  as  the  ground  which  has  been  opened 
np  is  being  exhausted,  and  the  new  discoveries  are  not  yet  sufficient 
to  replace  old  works. 

WAGES  OF  MINEBS. 

Miners  earn  from  7  to  8  piasters  (31  to  35  cents)  per  day  on  contract 
work. 

FOBEiaN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Foreign  lead  and  zinc  are  consumed  in  this  district  to  a  large  extent, 
but  the  figures  as  to  amounts  are  not  available.  Lead  is  sold  in  the 
forms  of  tubes  and  pig  at  2^,  3,  and  4  piasters*  the  oka  (2|  pounds), 
and  zinc  in  sheets  at  5  piasters  the  oka. 

AMEBIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Lead  and  zinc  ore  are  imported  from  Marseilles,  France.    America 
doubtless  too  distant  to  hope  to  compete  with  French  smelters. 

B.  M.  Jewstt, 

OonauL 
SiYAS,  December  12^  1890. 


PALESTINE. 

As  there  exists  no  mining  of  lead  or  zinc  in  this  consular  district  I 
am  obliged  in  this  report  to  confine  myself  to  the  last  two  of  the  interrog- 
atories and  suggestions  conveyed  in  the  circular  of  the  Department. 

FOBEiaN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

Foreign  lead  in  blocks  is  imported  at  Jaffa,  chiefly  coming  from 
France,  to  the  value  of  from  $300  to  $500  per  annum,  and  is  sold  here 
at  4  cents  per  pound. 

Zinc  is  imx)orted  here  exclusively  from  Belgium,  in  sheets  2  meters 
long  by  1  meter  in  breadth,  and  sells  here  for  8  cents  per  pound.  The 
annual  importation  of  zinc  amounts  to  from  $9,000  to  $10,000. 

Both  articles  are  principally  used  by  tirmniihs^  employed  by  them  for 
their  various  industrial  purposes.  Zinc  especially  is  employed  for 
pipes,  gutters,  and  also  for  roofing. 

^~  *  The  piast6r=i*4  owts! 
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AHERIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

American  lead  and  zinc  and  their  mannfactnres  are  not  consmned 
in  this  consular  district. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  order  to  introduce  American  lead  and  zinc 
would  be  to  distribute  price  lists  and  estimates  of  cost  in  full  to  the 
merchants  and  dealers  in  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa^  enabling  them  to  judge 
of  the  advantages  of  the  American  articles.  This  might  be  followed 
up  by  the  visits  of  special  agents  exhibiting  samples  of  the  goods  or  the 
establishment  of  agents  in  the  country  should  the  demand  for  the  arti- 
cles be  considered  of  sufficient  importance. 

Henry  G1LLMAN9 

Jerusalem,  October  3^  1890. 


SYRIA. 
FOREIGN  LEAD. 

Foreign  lead  is  consumed  throughout  this  consular  district  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  under  five  radical  forms,  as  it  will  be  observed 
from  the  following  remarks :  The  amount  of  pig  lead  consumed  annu- 
ally is  estimated  to  be  about  20^000  kilograms,  or  44,000  pounds,  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  which  is  $6.95  per  100  kilograms  or  220 
pounds.  Pig-lead  pieces  which  are  imported  from  France  and  Belgium 
into  this  market  are  usually  29  inches  long  6  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
thick.  ISot  more  than  1,000  kilograms  of  lead  sheets  are  consumed 
every  year.  Lead  sheets  in  the  Beirut  market  are  worth  at  present 
$7.04  per  100  kilograms.  These  sheets  are  usually  imported  from 
France  and  Belgium  in  pieces  47^  inches  long  by  23|  inches  wide  and 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  annual  consumption  of  lead  pipes  is  considered  to  be  about  15,000 
kilograms,  or  33,000  pounds.  The  price  per  100  kilograms  has 
fluctuated  during  the  last  twelve  months  between  $6.76  and  $7.72. 
The  usual  diameter  of  lead  pipes  imported  here  from  France,  Belgium, 
and  England  varies  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  2  inches.  Lead  pipes 
are  generally  used  for  conducting  water  from  the  main  iron  pipes  in 
the  streets  into  the  interior  of  houses.  The  use  of  lead  pipes  has  some- 
what increased  since  the  recent  introduction  of  gasUght  into  the  city 
of  Beirut. 

The  annual  imports  of  lead  rods  amount  to  nearly  25,000  kilograms, 
or  65,000  pounds,  average  price  of  which  per  100  kilograms  is  $7.06. 
The  size  in  which  lead  rods  are  imported  is  23|  inches  long  by  2 
inches  wide  and  one- tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  These  rods  are  the  prod< 
uce  of  French  manufactures  and  find  better  demand  than  pig  lead. 
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Foreign  lead  is  largely  used  under  the  form  of  small  shot  and  bullets 
for  shooting  purposes.  The  annual  imports  of  these  two  articles  may  be 
approximately  estimated  at  about  100,000  kilos  or  220,000  pounds. 
The  average  price  per  100  kilos  is  $7.14.  Small  shot  imported  into 
this  market  are  those  marked  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  4,  5, 6,  7,  8,  9, 10^  11, 12,  and 
the  bullets  Nos.  0,  00,  000,  up  to  00000000.  Small  shot  and  bullets  are 
to  a  great  extent  imported  from  France  and  partly  from  Italy. 

FOREIGN  ZINC. 

The  Beirut  district  consumes  annually  about  300  barrels  of  zinc, 
each  barrel  containing  250  kilos  or  550  pounds.  The  plates  are  gener- 
ally 79  inches  in  length  and  39}  inches  in  width;  the  numbers  of  thick- 
ness in  vogue  vary  from  8  to  14.  No.  8  is  0'400  millimeter  thick  and 
No.  14  is  0*820  millimeter.  The  average  cost  of  zinc  in  the  Beirut  mar* 
ket  is  at  present  $13.12  per  100  kilos.  Belgium  is  the  main  country 
from  which  zinc  is  imi>orted  into  this  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

AltfSRICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

No  American  lead  and  zinc  and  their  manufactures  are  consumed  in 
this  consular  district.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  experienced  merchants 
in  these  articles  here  that  the  best  manner  of  introducing  American  lead 
and  zinc  into  the  Syrian  markets  would  be  to  first  familiarize  the  latter 
with  these  American  metals  by  sending  samples  of  the  same  in  the  forms 
described  above  to  be  sold  by  commission  agents  here  to  the  account  of 
their  manufacturers,  provided  the  prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  those 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  answers,  or  if  the  American  manufactnrers 
can  not  afford  going  so  far  their  prices  at  least  should  not  exceed  those 
charged  by  foreign  exporters.  The  necessity  of  sending  samples  into 
this  market  is  considered  to  be  an  absolute  one  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  needless  to  expect  Syrian  merchants  to  order  any  kind  of  goods 
from  the  United  States  and  pay  for  them  before  they  can  see  them  and 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
addressing  their  orders  to  one  country  in  preference  to  another. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  unless  a  direct  line  of  communication  is 
established  between  the  United  States  and  Syria  to  lessen  the  freight 
expenses  it  would  be  entirely  impossible  for  American  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  foreign  exporters  of  these  and  other  articles  in  the 
Syrian  market. 

OONSTANTINB  KHOUBI, 

Acting  Vioe-ConsuL 
BbibuTi  October  15, 1890. 
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CHINA. 

HONGKONG. 

FOREIGN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

The  lead  and  zinc  received  from  England  and  Qermany  comprise  the 
principal  source  of  supply  for  Hongkong. 

In  the  absence  of  a  custom-house  no  reliable  statistics  of  imx)orta- 
tions  can  be  had,  but  the  receipts  are  large. 

Hongkong  being  the  x)oint  frt)m  which  reshipments  to  the  variouB 
Chinese  ports  are  made,  lead  is  received  in  the  various  forms  common 
in  commerce,  in  pigs,  pipes,  sheets,  ground  in  oil  for  painting,  etc. 
Zinc,  principally  in  plates  of  10  to  12  x>ounds. 

AMEBIOAN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

• 

Ko  American  lead  has  reached  this  market  for  eight  years,  and  I  do 
not  find  that  zinc  of  American  production  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
Hongkong  market. 

As  to  the  best  means  of  introducing  these  articles  I  can  see  no  pres- 
ent prospect  for  a  successful  comi>etition  with  England  and  Germany, 
owing  to  a  vast  difference  in  prices  between  lead  (I  do  not  know  the 
price  of  zinc  in  the  United  Stat>es)  as  quoted  here  and  in  New  York. 

Lead  in  pigs  is  seUing  here  at  $3.12^  United  States  gold  per  100 
pounds.  Zinc  in  plates  at  $5.63  per  100  pounds.  So  that  in  order  to 
reach  this  market  the  price  of  lead  must  advance  here  above  66  per 
cent  or  fall  in  New  York  above  40  per  cent  in  order  to  bring  prices  to 
such  an  equality  as  to  make  exportation  from  the  United  States  to 
Hongkong  possible.  Until  such  a  change  in  condition  of  prices  shall 
have  been  reached — a  thing  not  likely  to  occur — I  do  not  undertake  to 
say  through  what  means  the  American  producers  of  lead  can  reach  the 
markets  of  eastern  Asia. 

O.  H.  Simons, 

OonstU. 

HoNGKONa,  November  12^  1890. 


NINGPO  AND  ^VfiNCHOW. 

LEAD  niPOBTS. 

The  following  figures,  gleaned  from  the  reports  of  the  Imperial  mari- 
time customs  of  China  in  reference  to  lead,  may  be  of  interest.  The 
picul  quoted  is  equivalent  to  133^  pounds  avoirdupois.    The  imports  of 
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lead  iuto  the  i)orts  of  Ningpo  and  W6nchow  in  this  consular  district 
from  1880  are: 


1880 

im 

188:) 
1884 
1885 


Ningpo. 


PieuU. 

9,580 

9,940 
10. 517 -15 

9,079-09 
12,190*98 

9, 077  12 


WAn- 
obow. 


Fields. 


280-40 
209-89 
392-69 
329*16 
226-23 


Year. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890* 


Ningpo. 


PieuU. 

7,461*74 

8. 221  14 
10.205*26 
11,851-39 

9.848 


WAn- 
ohow. 


PieuU. 
390  18 
334-67 
324-98 
345  16 
161-89 


*  Bepresenting  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  import  duty  on  lead  in  pigs  per  100  catties  is  2mace5candarins 
(about  27  cents  United  States  currency),  on  lead  in  sheets  per  100  cat- 
ties 5  mace  5  candarins  (63  cents  United  States  currency).  One  hundred 
catties  are  1  picnl,  1  picul  is  133^  pounds.  On  acconnt  of  the  higher 
duty  little  or  no  lead  in  sheets  is  imported. 

All  the  lead  for  China  is  imported  from  Euroi>e  via  Hongkong  to 
Shanghai,  from  where  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  East;  no  lead  is 
imported  from  America,  at  least  none  comes  into  this  consular  district; 
it  is  sold  here  in  small  lots  for  5  taels*  per  picul  for  pig,  and  6  taels  per 
picul  for  sheet.  The  principal  manufebctures  of  lead  are  small  wares, 
urns,  teapots,  etc.;  an  immense  quantity  is  consumed  in  the  making  of 
figures,  candelabra,  and  <<  sycee  "  for  the  temples,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
this  metal  is  consumed  in  the  linings  of  tea  boxes.  In  some  parts  of 
China  lead  is  sometimes  buried  with  the  dead  a«  money  or  ^^  sycee." 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  customs  reports  for  the  years  1880-1890  that  the 
imx>ort  of  lead  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  and  from  present 
appearances  this  year's  imports  bid  fair  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  this  port.  This  being  the  greatest  green  tea  district,  the  consump- 
tion of  lead  for  tea  boxes  is  of  course  large  and  is  governed  by  the  suc- 
cess or  nonsuccess  of  the  tea  crops. 

AMEBIOAN  LEAD. 


If  our  merchants  can  lay  down  lead  at  this  port  or  Shanghai  at  a 
cost  to  themselves  to  allow  to  undersell  the  European  grade  and  would 
be  satisfied  with  small  profits  at  first,  they  could  in  time  build  up  a  very 
good  market,  not  only  here  but  in  all  the  East.  The  Chinese  when 
once  they  are  familiar  with  certain  brands  of  any  goods  are  not 
inclined  to  change,  even  if  the  new  brand  is  cheaper  and  better,  but 
nevertheless  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  little  effort  in  this  direction 
might  be  productive  of  much  good. 

*Hai-Kwftn  tael  quoted  here  is  equal  in  value  to  $1.15  gold. 
885a 10 
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ZINC  IMPORTS. 

Zinc  is  imported  from  Enroi>e  in  small  quantities^  average  for  the 
past  ten  years  being  600  picnls,  and  is  nearly  all  consumed  in  foreign 
houses.    It  is  sold  here  for  6  taels  per  picuL 


John  Fowleb, 
Con9ul. 


Nmapo,  December  17 j  1S90^ 


JAPAN. 
NAGASAKI. 
There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  or  mining  within  tliis  district. 

FOBEiaN  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Although  lead  and  zinc  are  imported  tcom  foreign  countries,  the 
amount  used  in  JS^agasaki  is  small.  The  amount  of  lead  used  is  about 
75,000  pounds,  and  that  of  zinc  about  43,750  pounds.  The  lead  is 
mostly  used  by  the  machine  fitctories  and  by  the  fishermen  in  the 
vicinity  for  their  fishing  instruments,  mostly  weights  on  the  lines,  and 
the  zinc  is  consumed  by  the  mines  in  this  and  the  neighboring  pre- 
fectures. 

AMSBICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  above-reported  quantities  is  from  the 
dnited  States,  and  with  the  existing  £ftcilities  of  importation  from  China 
and  other  countries  the  amount  must  remain  insig^ficant. 

W.  H.  Abbbcbombie, 

OansuL 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  October  j07, 1890. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

liTeither  lead  nor  zinc  is  produced  in  the  Philippines,  although  it  is 
said  that  lead  is  among  the  undeveloped  treasures  of  the  archipelago. 

foreign  lead  and  zinc. 

All  the  lead  and  zinc  used  here  come  from  Englai^d,  Germany,  Ohina, 
and  the  British  Possessions.  ISTone  is  accredited  to  the  United  States, 
although  it  is  possible  that  some  may  come  irom  our  country  via  Hong- 
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kong;  if  so,  it  is  accredited  to  the  British  Possessions,  as  everything 
is  that  passes  through  Hongkong.  Thns,  while  large  quantities  of  floor 
and  salt  meats  come  here  from  San  Frapcisco,  the  custom-house  books 
show  only  that  they  come  from  Hongkong,  where  they  are  transshipped 
from  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamers  to  the 
steamers  of  the  Hongkong  and  Manila  line.  No  steamers  come  here 
direct  from  any  American  port  and  our  sailing  vesselB  bring  only  petro- 
leum. 

The  castom-house  books  show  that  last  year  England  sent  to  Manila 
1,100  pounds  of  lead  ingots,  while  the  British  Possessions  sent  53  tons 
and  China  2  tons.  The  m^jor  portion  of  this  amount  was  probably 
iolder,  uaed  by  the  nonierQiis  Chinese  and  nutlye  tiaimilh«.  Ko  zinc 
U  reported. 

Type  metal,  as  well  a*  #older^  Is  elaased  aa  lead,  and  comes  from 
England  and  Germany  direct  l4Uit  year  tbe  former  sent  8,663  pounds 
and  the  latter  361  pounds. 

Th^re  is  no  lead  pipe  used,  the  water  being  conducted  exclusively  in 
iron  pipa.    Anierican  lead  and  zinc  goods  are  not  to  be  found. 

AMBRIOAN  LEAD  JLBTD  ZINC. 

The  best  manner  of  introducing  American  lead  and  zinc  would  be  for 
the  manu&cturer  to  send  an  active,  energetic  man  here,  who  can  speak 
Spanish  and  who  would  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  exhibition  of  his 
samples  and  the  education  of  the  dealers  to  the  belief  that  lead  can  be 
made  useful  and  that  the  United  States  can  sell  just  as  irood  an  articleand 
at  as  low  a  price  as  England  or  Germany.  The  principal  obstacle  he  would 
have  to  contend  with  would  be  the  deep-seated  prejudice  against  every- 
thing American.  Trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  English, 
German,  and  Chinese  dealers,  who  prefer  to  buy  in  Europe.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  the  msyor  portion  of  the  American  goods  sold  here, 
excepting  flour  and  salt  meat,  comes  from  London.  Large  quautities 
of  the  ^^  Eagle"  brand  condensed  milk,  manufactured  at  Elgin,  111.,  are 
used  here,  and  yet  not  a  single  case  of  it  comes  from  the  United  States 
direct;  it  is  all  purchased  in  London.  I  have  been  frequently  told  by 
merchants  that  they  can  buy  such  American  goods  as  they  need  more 
advantageously  in  London  than  directly  from  the  manuihcturers.  If 
this  be  true,  I  think  our  manufacturers  ought  to  know  it. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  lead  and  zinc 
would  be  the  fact  that  the  native  and  Chinese  mechanics,  who  are  the 
only  metal  workers,  have  not  been  accustomed  to  their  use  and  do  not 
take  kindly  to  anjrthing  new  or  that  requires  a  departure  from  the 
methods  they  have  followed  for  years.  Hence  the  sending  of  circulars 
or  samples,  and  trusting  to  local  dealers  to  interest  themselves  in  push- 
ing the  goods,  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  barren  of  results. 

As  indicated  above,  American  goodsof  the  kinds  produced  in  Europe 
are  at  a  disadvantage  here  and  need  active,  persistent  Americans  to 
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pash  them  into  the  market  and  overcome  the  odds  against  them  by 
demonstrating  that  we  can  produce  better  goods  at  lower  prices,  or  at 
prices  as  low,  as  those  paid  for  European  products. 

Alex,  B.  Wbbb, 

Consul. 
Manila,  October  8, 1890. 


SIAM 


Kdther  lead  nor  zinc  is  found  in  Siam.  Foreign  lead  and  sine  are 
imported  in  sheet  form  to  the  value  of  18,950  annually.  American  lead 
and  zinc  and  their  manufactures  do  not  reach  Siam.  The  best  way  to 
introduce  them  would  be  to  appoint  the  commission  houses  in  Hong- 
kong and  Singapore  as  agents. 

JAOOB  I.  Ohild, 

OoiMu^OenerdL 
Bangkok,  October  25, 1890. 


CONTINENT  OF  AFRICA. 


LBAD  IMPORTS. 

Lead  and  dno  are  consumed  in  Egypt,  but  are  the  products  of  for- 
eign countries.  The  greater  part  comes  from  France.  This  is  probably 
partly  owing  to  the  fSoct  that  there  is  a  French  gas  company  and  a 
French  water  company  in  Egypt,  which  probably  import  their  tubes 
and  other  lead  articles  from  their  own  country.  Next  come  the  French 
Possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  Belgium  being  the  third  on  the  list. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  director- 
general  of  customs  for  1889,  shows  the  importation  of  lead,  etc.,  frt)m 
various  countries  into  Egypt,  and  gives  plainly  the  quantity  and  value 
imported  from  each  separate  country,  as  wdl  as  the  forms  in  which 
it  is  shipped : 

Lead  and  arHele&  thereof  imported  into  Egypt  durimg  1889, 


ConntriM. 


Qnmtltj. 


Value. 


£«ad,  m/kud  tvitJk  o/fMimonifj  pmoUr  aUojftd  with  Uad  {in  himp9  or  ingoU). 


England 

British  PosMSsions  in  the  fax  Baet 

Germany 

Austria 

France    

French  Poeeeaeioni  in  the  Mediterranean . 
Italy 


Total 

Anatria  ... 
France  .... 

Greece 

Italy 

Torkey..... 


Typographical  and  printing  charactert. 


Total 

Lead^  €te.t  i*^  iheett^  in  tiU>e9,  or  othenoitc  nuMufacturtd, 


England . 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgi  nm 

China  and  the  ftr  East 
France 


French  PoeaesaionB  in  th»  Mediterranean. 

Italy 

Other  eovntriea 


Total 


Poundt. 

107.894 

2,464 

1,835 

S.86t 

0,895 

272 

223 


162, 9M 


821 
2,600 

857 
2,215 
4,034 


23,412 


18,505 
1,088 
5,141 

21, 153 

5.821 

1,007,074 

41,020 
4,850 

40.000 

1,148,652 


131,161 

476 

185 

840 

1,190 

57 

30 


83,430 


321 
2,500 

357 
2,215 
1,350 


6,752 


553 

50 

220 

054 

287 

80,431 

1,602 

304 
1.601 

45,075 


\^a 
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AUCERIOAN  LEAD. 

According  to  the  above  table  it  appears  that  no  lead  is  imported 
directly  from  the  United  States.  Whether  or  not  American  lead  is 
imported  indirectly  through  other  countries  and  is  included  in  the  state- 
ments of  imports  from  such  countries,  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  bars  of  l^ad  have  be^  seen  here  with  the  stanip  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

The  best  way  of  introducing  American  lead  into  the  Egyptian 
market  would  be  to  send  a  small  consignment  on  trial,  giving  at  the 
same  time  the  lowest  prices  at  which  it  could  be  sold.  Lead  in  sheets, 
bird  shot,  and  lead  pipes  would  probably  meet  with  the  best  success. 

The  best  way  of  shipping  a  small  consigfhment  to  Eg3rpt  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  by  a  vessel  passing  through  the  Suez  Oanal,r  which 
could  land  the  consignment  at  Port  Said  in  passing.  In  this  way 
something  might  possibly  be  saved  in  freights 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Leopold  Edward  Beisner,  of  Cairo,  would 

probably  be  willing  to  receive  ocMnmunications  on  this  subject,  and 

might  even  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  small  consignment.     Mr.  Leopold 

Menshausen^  of  Alexandria,  might  also  be  communicated  with  on  the 

subject  of  lead*  Louis  B.  Grant, 

Acting  OaMul-QeneraU 
Cairo,  October  P,  1890, 


MADEIRA. 

There  is  no  lead  or  zinc  mining  in  this  district.  Sheet  lead  and  zinc 
are  used  here  tor  domestic  purposes^  i.  e.,  baths,  water  pipes,  etc.,  to  a 
very  limited  extent.    These  come  from  England  and  Germany. 

The  trade  could  be  introduced  here  only  by  commercial  travelers; 
but  the  insignificance  of  the  trade  would  hardly  justify  the  outlay. 

Thomas  0«  Jonss, 

OomuL 
FxJNOHAii,  October  13j  1890. 


MOROCCO. 

Although  there  are  mines  of  lead  in  Morocco,  the  Sultan  prohibits 
the  opening  of  the  same. 

The  lead  consumed  in  Morocco  is  imx)orted  in  the  shape  of  pipes  for 
wells,  cisterns,  etc.,  but  in  a  limited  quantity.  The  importation  of 
lead  otherwise  is  prohibited,  coming  under  the  head  ^  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, which  only  the  Sultan  can  import. 

With  regard  to  zinc,  very  little  is  imported  for  the  use  of  European 

residents.  Felix  A.  Mathrws, 

Ocm^il  OaneraL 
Tangibb,  May  18, 1891, 


AUSTRALASIA. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

There  are  no  mineB  extant  for  the  prodnotion  of  lead  and  zinc  alone 
in  tills  colony. 

Zinc  is  not  jet  produced  at  all,  but  recent  discoveries,  containing 
41'25  per  cent  of  zinc,  liave  been  made  at  Meant  Stewart,  in  the  interior. 

Lead  for  itself  is  not  mined,  though  lodes  containing  from  5  to  75  per 
cent  of  lead  are  known  to  exist  in  many  places. 

Lead  occurs  in  the  Broken  Hill  silver  mines,  in  this  colony,  mixed  with 
the  silver.  The  ore  containing  the  silver  and  lead  is  for  the  most  part 
exported  to  Great  Britain  as  ore. 

La  1889  the  Proprietary  Silver  Mine  at  Broken  Hill  raised  161,500 
tons  of  ore,  of  which  145,041  tons  were  smelted,  giving  6,236,006  ounces 
of  silver  and  25,170  tons  of  lead.  This  is  the  only  mine  which  exports 
the  metals,  the  others  shipping  the  ore. 

Li  1889  46,965*9  tons  of  silver  and  lead  ore,  valued  at  £971,198, 
were  exported.  The  total  quantity  of  silver  and  lead  metal  exx>orted 
from  this  colony  up  to  1889  is  52,872  tons,  valued  at  £4,168,397. 

The  percentage  of  lead  in  silver  ores  varies  from  a  minute  quantity 
to  55  per  cent. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  CiOSt  of  smelting. 

There  is  a  large  surplus  of  lead  which  is  exported  to  Oreat  Britain. 

The  above  figures  are  exports  from  this  colony.  Nearly  all  the  prod- 
uct from  the  Broken  Hill  silver  field,  however,  goes  away  via  South 
Australia. 

The  statistics  for  1890  are  not  available,  but  it,  is  safe  to  say  the  pro- 
duction of  ores  is  increasing; 

Both  lead  and  sine  are  consumed  in  this  district,  but  exclusively  in 
a  manufactured  state« 

American  lead  and  zinc  and  their  manufactures  are  used  but  littie, 
if  at  aU,  in  this  district. 

GsosaE  T.  BoGGS, 

Commercial  kgeiit. 

Nsw  Oastlx,  February  1^,1891. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

mPOBTS  OF  LBAD  AND  ZING. 

There  are  no  lead  or  zinc  mines  developed  in  this  colony  np  to  the 
present.  All  the  lead  and  zinc  used  in  New  Zealand  are  imported  firom 
other  countries. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  rate  of  duty,  quantity,  and  Talae 
of  lead  and  zinc  used  in  this  colony  during  last  year  (1889),  together 
with  the  countries  whence  those  articles  were  imported: 


Wheooe  Imported. 


United  Kingdom.. 
New  South  wales. 

Victoria 

Tasmania 


Lead  {pig). 


United  Kingdom. 


Lead  (pipe). 


United  Kingdom.. 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales. 
SouUi  Sea  Islands. 


Lead  (theet). 


Total  value  of  lead 

Zinc  (plain  eheet). 


United  Kingdom.. 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 


Zine  iperforaUd  eheet). 

United  Kingdom 

Zine  (mant^faeturet). 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 


Total  value  of  zinc. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free. 


.do 
.do 
.do 


65  cents  per  cwt 


88  cents  per  cwt 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Tone.  cwt. 

225 

61 

7 

1 


87 


U  519 
184 
853 

71 


Free. 


.do 
do 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


.do 
.do 


Value. 


4  218 
19 
61 


$16,788 

4,417 

585 

107 


175 


49,854 
544 

1,600 
49 


74,009 


21,740 
146 
481 


t.845 


180 
170 


28,062 


FOIlEiaN  LEAD  AND   ZINC. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  volume 
of  trade  in  lead  and  zinc  for  the  past  twelve  months  was  $102,181,  of 
which  the  United  States  furnished  the  exceedingly  insignificant  sum 
of  $170.  All  countries  meet  on  a  common  level  so  far  as  the  customs 
duties  are  concerned.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  a  proper 
effort  were  made,  the  United  States  should  not  supply  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  imports  than  it  does  at  present.  Nearly  all  our  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures  in  this  market  are  greatly  appreciated,  espe- 
cially mining  and  agricultural  machinery,  kerosene,  and  tobacco. 

Lead  is  mostly  used  for  house-roofing,  guttering,  plumbing,  and  for 
permanent  ballast  for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels,  such  as  yachts  and 
coasting  cutters.    Zinc  is  largely  used  for  the  purjioses  enumerated 
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above,  bat  perhaps  one  of  the  principal  uses  to  whioh  it  is  put  to  is 
that  of  making  up  ^^ baths."  I  am  informed  by  importers  of  zinc  that 
almost  all  the  zinc  used  in  the  Australasian  colonies  is  imported  from 
Belgium,  via  London. 

The  cost  of  zinc  in  England  on  board  the  vessel  is  quoted  to  New 
Zealand  importers  at  £25  per  ton  ($121),  and  freight  at  £3  2«.  6d. 
(115.85). 

AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  ZINO. 

As  to  the  best  means  of  introducing  American  lead  and  zinc  into 
into  this  market  it  is  difficult  to  say.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory,  ii^ 
indeed,  it  is  not  altogether  the  better  way,  would  be  to  send  an  agent 
who  thoroughly  understood  his  business  with  samples  of  the  various 
kinds  and  qualities  of  lead  and  zinc  produced  in  the  United  States. 
This  appears  to  me  to  offer  the  most  effective  means  of  successfully 
introducing  our  products.  Still  another  cheai>er  method  suggests 
itself,  that  of  sending  samples  and  price  lists  to  some  of  the  wholesale 
ironmongers  in  the  colony.  This  would,  of  course,  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  a  representative,  and  would  save  the  expense  he  must 
necessarily  incur,  but  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  result  would  prove 
as  satisfactory  as  if  the  goods  were  accompanied  with  a  competent 
representative. 

No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by  the  adoption  of  either  of  the 
courses  I  have  suggested  for  the  introduction  of  American  lead  and 
zinc  into  New  Zealand,  provided  the  quality  is  superior,  or  even  equal, 
to  the  products  of  the  countries  which  ^u;/ )]y  this  colony  at  present^ 
and  the  cost  lower. 

Jno.  D.  Oonnolly, 

OamuL 

AnOBXAND,  October  27 j  1890. 


QUEENSLAND. 

Present  depth  of  mines  slightly  over  300  feet. 

Lead  averages  20  per  cent  in  silver  ores. 

Average  of  lead  obtained  by  smelting  75  per  cent  of  contents. 

Process  of  smelting;  water  jacket  blast  furnaces. 

Do  not  treat  for  zinc. 

Value  of  ore  depends  entirely  upon  the  silver  contents. 

There  is  a  surplus  production  of  lead  which  is  exported  to  London, 
England. 

The  production  of  ores  is  increasing.  Wages  of  miners,  116.80  per 
week. 
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Foreign  lead  is  imported  to  the  annual  amount  of  abont  6  tons  of 
white  lead  for  painting  and  6  tons  fbr  plumbing  purposes,  and  zinc  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  galvanized  iron  which  is  extensively  used 
in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

Gxosax  Habbxs, 

Consular  Agent, 

Bbisbake,  Janmary  17,1891. 


SPECIAL  CONSULAR   REPORTS. 


EXTENSION    OF    MARKETS 


AMERICAN    FLOUR. 


Vol.  X. 


ISSUED  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 


WASHINGTONi 

GOVERNMENT     PRINTING     OFFICE. 

1894. 


VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  valuation  of  foreign  coins,  as  given 
by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1873,  ^^z :  ''That  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  as  expressed  in  the  money  of 
account  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of 
standard  value,"  and  that  ''the  value  of  the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of 
the  various  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  estimated  annually  by  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  the  ist  day  of  January  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury." 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  annual  statements 
were  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginning  with  that  issued  on  Jan- 
uary X,  1874,  and  ending  with  that  issued  on  January  z,  1890.  Since  that 
date,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  October  z,  Z890,  these  valuation  state- 
ments have  been  issued  quarterly,  beginning  with  the  statement  issued  on 
January  i,  189Z. 

These  estimates  "are  to  be  taken  (by  customs  officers)  in  computing  the 
value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  made  out  in  any  of  said  currencies,  imported 
into  the  United  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  i,  1874,  to  April  i, 
1894,  have  been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  proper  values  in  Ameri- 
can money  of  the  trade,  prices,  values,  wages,  etc.,  of  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  given  in  consular  and  other  reports.  The  series  of  years  are  given 
so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each  year  in  the  proper  money  values 
of  such  year.  In  hurried  computations,  the  reductions  of  foreign  currencies 
into  American  currency,  no  matter  for  how  many  years,  are  too  often  made 
on  the  bases  of  latest  valuations.  When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  ruble 
of  Russia,  for  instance,  has  fluctuated  from  77. 1 7  cents  in  1874  to  37. 2  cents  in 
April,  Z894,  such  computations  are  wholly  misleading.  All  computations 
of  values,  trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  "  fluctuating-currency  coun- 
tries" should  be  made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year  up  to 
and  including  1890,  and  in  the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 

To  meet  typographical  requirements,  the  quotations  for  the  years  1876, 
1877,  1879,  i^Sif  s^cl  1882  are  omitted,  these  years  being  selected  as  show- 
ing the  least  fluctuations  when  compared  with  years  immediately  preceding 
and  following. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz:  (A)  countries  with  fixed  currencies,  (B)  countries 
with  fluctuating  currencies,  and  (C)  quarterly  valuations  of  fluctuating  cur- 
rencies. 
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VALUES  OF   FOREIGN   COINS. 


A. — Countries  with  fixed  currenciei. 


CooBtrkt. 

Standard. 

Mooetary  unit. 

Value  in 

terms  of 

United 

Sutes 

gold. 

Coin. 

Asgandne  Republic*.... 
Anstria-Hiingaiyt 

Mdnndiilwr.^ 

Gold  and  lilver... 
Gold  and  aUeer.... 

Crown.  •••••••••••«... 

^•96»f 

.■0,3 

.«9#3 
•S4»^ 
•f  >•• 

.f6t8 

4.94*3 

.i»*3 

>»9>S 

.«3,« 
4.86,6* 

••9.3 

.96*5 
•I9»S 

1.00 
.40,8  ' 

i.oS 
•X9*3 

.a6,8 
•I9>3 

•<H*4 

■ 
•«9.3 

Gold— Aisendne  {t4^A)  ud  34 
Argentine ;  silver— peso  and  oi- 
visions. 

Gold— ao  crowns  (14.05,8)  and  so 
crowns. 

Gold — xo  and  so  franc  pieces ;  sil- 
ver-rs  francs. 

Gold— 5,  xo»  tnd  so  milreis ;  sil- 
ver—^,  X,  ands  milreis. 

G<|id-<»cqdo  {^A%a),  doubloon 
(14.56,1),  and  condor  (fg.xa.S); 
sUver^paso  and  divlaioiis. 

Gold— doobloon  (|S.ox,7) :  ^T«r— 
peso. 

Gold— so  a»d  ao  cmwna. 

Gold-r4o,  so,  50,  and  xoo  {wastets : 
silver.!-*,  0,  xo,  and  so  piasters. 

>3.85.9). 
. Gold— 5,  xo,  ap,  so,i»d  xoo  francs ; 
silvfr— 5  francs. 

Gold— 5,  to,  and  so  marks. 

Qold^'-eovereign  (pound  tterlipg) 
and  half  sovereign. 

Gold«-5,  so, so,  JO.  and  xoo  drach- 
mas :  silver — s  drachmas. 

Silver-^urde.  ' 

Gold~-s«  so^  ao,  50,  and  xoo  lire ; 
silver — ^5  lure. 

Gald^xofloriin:  sUv«i^-^,i,itnd 

9%  florins. 

Gold^i,  s,  5,  and  xo  oHreis. 

Gold— as  pesetas ;  sllvex^^  pese- 
tas. 

Gk>ld— 10  and  ao  crowaa. 

Franc «. 

MilffpiB  ••••••«••••••.• 

^CQWA.  M«..«<«*«a.»M 

Pound  (xoo  pias- 
ters). 

GK%t  BnOwP ».—«»»«».»»». 

Qf^andfUvfr.*. 
Gold  and  sUwer.... 

Mark 

Pooad  ■^liltf.^... 

Gourde. ...•••••.••... 
JUra*.*...*.  •.■•■•.••«•• 

Dollar M..; 

K  lonn  ....*.••..■  .•..•■ 

Mflreb 

Gold  and  ailTer.... 

Gold 

Gold  and  tU^rcr.... 

Qold^... „. 

IVytQBA)**^**>**«^««***M>* 

Sweden  and  )forway... 

CaOwiu..««mmmm..» 

r  ranc. .....••.. •*.••*. 

Jr  laaver  •••••■  •«  •  •••»•• 
Boliwr............... 

Gold  and  9ilyer.... 

%fOI4  ••.*•••».*••••••.. 

GoMaadslhrtr.... 

Go(d-*S.  xo,  ao,  50,  and  xoo  fisfeics  : 
silver — ^5  francs. 

Gold— 95,  so,  xoo,  aoo,  «nd  500 

piasters. 

Gold— 5, 10,  so,  50,  and  zoo  boli- 
van ;  silver— 5  bolivars. 

VdiAniAiB.  — >-- > — .- 

•In  1874  mmI  x9yg  the  gidd  sta^daid  pitvailad  in  the  Argendne  Republic.  Its  cuTCocjr  does  not  appear 
in  the  statements  again  until  X883,  when  the  double  standard  prevailed,  and  the  peso  attained  a  fixed  value  of 
96.5  cents. 

t  On  refereaoe  to  tbe  uble  of  "  fluctuating  cnncDdes,"  it  wiU  be  setn  that  Austria  %ad  the  silver  staitdard 
up  to  and  including  the  quarter  entUng  July  x,  1893.  The  next  quarter  (October  ()  inaugurated  the  gold  stand- 
ard {set  note  under  table  of  "  fluctuating  currencies  "). 

tTbe  gold  standard  prevailed  in  Chile  until  January  x,  1890.  The  value  of  the  peso  has  been  the  same 
under  both  standards. 

I  The  Ncthcriaods  florin,  as  will  be  seen  la  the  "  fluctuating  "  table,  became  fixed  in  value  (40.9  ccntt)  in 
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B. — Countries  wWi  fluctuating  currencies^  187 f'*^^ 


Cwmtt'lBi* 


Attiim-HanguT*. 


ColowntB  I  ■».»«•»»»«««« 
Ecuador  ..^.M-.M. 


»•••*#•••• 


Sttadaid. 


SQver 


Silver.. ......MM.. 

Gold.... 


•99*«*«*««»««l 


jGokL. 
ISUw 

GoldaodtUw. 


Moanury  unit. 


Florin... 

Dollar  until 
1880;  boUvi- 
ano  thero- 
alter. 

F^so..... M. 

Haikwan  tael.... 

.....dp..« 

Pound  (  X  00 
putfien). 

Rupee 


} 


Yen.. 


••••«•••«••« 


Dollar.^. 
Florin  M..M. 
Sol.. 

Mahbub  of  fo 


■ —»«»»»—«»■»■«■« 


Value  in  terms  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar  on 

January  i— 


»«T4. 


$o.47»6 

>96»5 


•96.S 
Z.0I 

•96.3 
•96,5 


{ 


'45>8 
•99t7 


I.04.74 
.40,5 
•9>*5 

.77.X7 
.•7,09 


tl» 


$0-45.3 
•9<»5 


.91,8 
i.6x 

-96.3 
.91,8 


•43.6 
•99.7 


•99.8 
•38.S 
.91,8 

•  73.4 
•8a,9 


1878. 


>o-45>3 
.96.5 


•96.5 
.91,8 

4^97t4 

•  43t6 
•99.7 


•99.8 

•  38.5 
.91,8 

•73»4 
.89,9 


>o-4>t3 
.83,6 


.tl.6 


.83,6 
.83,6 

4-97«4 

•99>7 
•99»7 


.90,9 

.40.« 
.83.6 
.66.9 
.74.8 


S883. 


10.40,1 
.81,9 


.81,9 
.81,9 
4.90 

.38,6 


.87,6 
.88,9 

.81,9 
.63 
•  73.3 


X884. 


IO-39.8 
.80,6 


.80,6 
.80,6 
4.90 

•38,3 

.86,9 
•87.5 

.80,6 
•  64,5 
.7«.7 


Coontries. 

=r=ssa±=z 
Standard. 

Monetary  unit. 

Valve  in  tcfne  of  the  United  Smitt  goUl  doUnr  on 

January  1— 

■ 

1886. 

S887. 

x888. 

1889. 

X890. 

Austria-Huncary*. 

0U  tVb  ■  ••««•••■••••• 

Florin  M.. 

#o^39.3 
•79*5 

I0.37.X 
•75.« 

#0.35.9 
.7«.7 

<o-34.5 
•69.9 

#0.33.6 
.68 

#0.4* 
.85 

Dollar     until 
1880:   bolivU 

ano    there- 
after. 

Cqitnil  Aawrica... 

t^esOn ..  ^.M.«.  ..••«« 

**•••«..«•*• 

......M...* 

««...—.» ... 

•69.9 

.68 

.8s 

Colombia^. 

••^f  ClOaf  »af  ••»•  — 

......QO.  ■«....«....«.. 

<29«5 

•  75.* 

.7».7 

•69.9 

.68 

.85 

Ecuador..  ..»••••  mm*. 

•*.«.«do.««.«*^»..««.« 

W..,.dO..M..... • 

•79.5 

•7&X 

•T".? 

.69.9 

.68 

•85 

Egyptt — . 

Gold 

Pound    (xoo 
piasten). 

4.90 

4.90 

4- 94.3 

4-94.3 

4-94.3 

4-93.3 

India,. ».——♦»» 

oil  vcr..  M...«  ••*•.. 

Kupee.............. 

•  37.8 

•35.7 

.34.6 

.33,« 

•3>.3 

-40,4 

I    O.t  ▼vs..... •■...... 

I  Yen 

t 

.99*7 
.78,4 

•99.7 
•75.3 

-99*7 
•  73.4 

•99.7 

1.85.8 

.8x 

.9».7 

•«  »...UOi  ■<■>....  ...... 

Ai^va|B4  »•«••••••  «••«« 

.86.4 

.8x,6 

•79 

.7S,9 

•  73.9 

•9«.3 

Oliver.. .*••.. ...... 

S01....MM.....MMM 

•  79fS 

•75.« 

•78.7 

.69,9 

.68 

.85 

T^flftia  ■^■«..M^*A....aB 

do... 

Ruble.- 

•  63.6 
.7«.7 

.60  1 

.58,9 
.65.6 

•55.9 
•^ 

•  54.4 

•  6x,4 

.68 

Tripoli.  .  ••••MM.  MM.  . 

...M.dO.,. M.M. 

Mahbub  of  90 
piastem. 

•  67,7 

-76.7 

^The  eflmr  standard  prevailed  In  Austria-Hungary  up  to  1899.    The  law  of  August  9  of  that  year  {jut 
CoRSULAit  Rbvorts,  No.  X47,  p.  693)  established  the  gold  standard, 
fllie  Egjrptian  pound  became  fixed  in  value  at  $4.94,3  in  1887. 
^The  Ncthcriands  florittflnctnaffd  up  to  tha  year  i88o,  when  it  becMM  toed  1 4»J  ootf^ 
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Cj'— Quarterly  valuations  of  Jluctttatifig  currencies^  t8gi-g4» 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary  * 


Bolivia 

Central  America... 


Chinaf. 


••••*•••••••••• 


»••■«•••••••  *•••■! 


Colombia. 
Ecuador.... 
India. 

Japant. , 

Mexico , 

Peru...... .MM. 

Rnssial 

Tripoli 

Venezuela  |.. 


Monetary  unit. 


(  Gold  crown  ...M 
( Silver  florin.... 
Silver  boliviano. 

Silver  peso 

r  Shanghai  tael. 
\  Haikwan  taeL 

Silver  peso 

do 

Silver  rupee...... 

Silver  yen.. 

Silver  dollar.... 

Silver  sol 

Silver  ruble 

Silver  mahbub.. 
Silver  bolivar... 


Z89Z. 

z89a. 

Jan.  z. 

April  z. 

Julyz. 

Oct.  z. 

Jan.  z. 

April  z. 

Julyz. 

|o.38,x 

^.36,3 

|0:36,3 

I«>.3S,7 

#o-34,z 

#t>.3«.8 

10.3a 

•77,x 

.73,S 

.73,6 

•  7a.3 

.69,1 

.66.5 

•64,9 

•77,« 

•73*5 

•73.6 

•72.3 

.69,z 

.66,5 

•64,9 

X.X3.9 

z.o8,5 

z.08,7 

z.06,8 

Z.03,X 

•98,  a 

■95,8 

z.a? 

Z.90,9 

Z.9Z 

z.  x8,9 

x-X3,7 

x-09,3 

x.06,7 

.77,1 

•73,5 

.73,6 

•Ta.S 

.69,1 

•66;5 

.64,9 

•77.« 

•73,5 

.73,6 

•7a,3 

.69,z 

.66.5 

•64,9 

.36,6 

•34,9 

.35 

•34,3 

•3a.8 

.3x,6 

.30,8 

.83,z 

.79,« 

•79.3 

•77.9 

•74,5 

.71,6 

•69,9 

.83.7 

.80 

.80 

.78,5 

•75 

•7a,a 

•70,4 

.77.* 

•73.5 

•  73.6 

.7«,3 

.69.x 

.66.5 

•64,9 

.6x,7 

•58.8 

•  58,8 

•57.8 

•55.3 

•53.x 

•5X,9 

•69,5 

•66.3 

.66,4 

•  65,  a 

.6a,3 

.60 

.58,3 

•X5,4 

.M.7 

.14,7 

•H.5 

.X3.8 

•13.3 

.X3 

Oct.  z. 

fo.ao,3 

.6z,6 
.61,6 

•9x 

x.ot,3 
.6z,6 
.6z,6 

•a9,3 
.66,4 
•66,9 
.6z,6 

•49,a 
•55,5 

.xa.3 


Countzies. 


Central  America 


•••••#•«•««• 


Chinaf.. 


■••*••«•••••••••••••••• 


Colombia.. 
Ecuador.... 

India ^ 

Japant..... 
Mexico..... 

Peru 

Russia^ 

Tripoli 


Monetary  unit. 


Silver  boliviano 

Silver  peso ^ 

(Shanghai  tael 

I  Haikwan  tael... 

Silver  peso 

do. 

Silver  rupee.... 
Silver  yen..... 
Silver  dollar... 

Silver  sol 

Silver  ruble.... 
Silver  mahbub 


»•••••••• 


•••«•••«••••■• 


ZS93. 

Z89 

Jan.  z. 

April  z. 

Juiyx. 

Oct.  z. 

Jan.  z. 

#t>.6z.3 

#o.6z 

#t>.6o.4 

•0-S3.X 

#0.51.6 

.6z,3 

.6x 

.60,4 

•  53.x 

•  51.6 

.90,6 

.90,  z 

.89,« 

•78,4 

•  76,a 

z.ox 

x.00,4 

•99.4 

•87.4 

•84,9 

.61,3 

.6z 

•60,4 

.53.x 

•5«.6 

.6z,3 

.6x 

.60,4 

•53,x 

.5x,6 

.a9,a 

.«9 

.98,7 

•as,  a 

.a4.5 

.66,z 

.65.8 

.65,1 

•57.3 

.55,6 

.66,6 

.66,9 

.65,6 

.57.7 

.56 

.61,3 

.6x 

•60,4 

•53.x 

•  51,6 

.49.x 

.48.8 

.48,3 

•  43,5 

.4X.3 

•  55.3 

.55 

•54.5 

.47.9 

.46.5 

April  z. 

#0.46,5 

.46.5 
.68,6 

•76.5 
.46,5 
.46,5 
.9a,z 

.50,1 
.50»5 
.46,5 
.37.a 

•4»,9 


*  Austria>Hungary  had  the  silver  standard  up  to  August,  1899  {M«e  note  to  "  fluctuating  "  table  B). 

t  China  (silver).  The  Haikwan  tael  is  the  customs  tael,  and  the  Shanghai  tael  that  used  in  trade.  Con- 
sul-General  Denny  (CoMsuukR  Reports  No.  43,  p.  5x6)  says :  "  The  value  of  the  tael  varies  in  the  diflferent 
ports  of  China,  and  every  port  has  two  taels,  one  being  the  Government,  or  Haikwan,  tael,  in  which  all  duties 
have  to  be  paid,  and  the  other  the  market  tael,  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  by  some  zz  per  cent." 

(Gold  is  the  nominal  standard  in  Japan,  but  silver  is  practically  the  standard.  The  fixed  value  of  the 
gold  yen  is  99.7  oentt. 

I  The  gold  ruble  is  valued  at  77.9  cents.  Silver  is  the  nominal  standard,  but  paper  is  die  actual  currenc|^ 
uid  itt  depreciation  is  measured  by  the  gold  standard. 

I  The  VeocitidMi  boUvar  becaae  fixad  in  value  (z9«3  cents)  on  Jaauazy  x,  sSga. 


FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  following  table  embraces  only  such  weights  and  measures  as  are 

given  from  time  to  time  in  Consular  Reports  and  in  Commercial  Rela> 

tions: 

Foreign  weights  and  measures^  wiih  American  equivalents. 


Dmomfamtiom. 


Almude. 
Anteb. 
Are 


•#  ■  •  •  •••«••••••••  ••••*• 


«••••«•• 


Arobe 

Amtel  or  libra 

Arroba  (dry). 

Do.« 

Do .. 

Do— 

Do 

Do.«i.«  ••••••• 

AiToba  (liquid) 

Anhine 

Arahiae  (square).. 

Artel.. 

Baril_ 

Barrel 

Do.- 

Berkovet 

Bongkal 

Bonw- 

Bu 


Butt  (wine) 

Cafl&so 

Candy 

Do.« 

C^ntar 

Do.- 

Do.- 

Cantaro  (Can tar). 

Carga 

Caity- 

Do.- 

Do.- 

Do 

Centaro- 

Centner......... 

Do— 

Do.- 

Do 

Do.- 

Do.. 

Do- 

Do.- 

Do.- 

Chih.- , 

Coyan.— 


Do.-. 


Where  used. 


Portugal 

Egypt 

Metric , 

Paraguay.- 

Portiq;al „ 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil- 

Cuba 

Portugal 

Spain.- 

Venezuela- , 

Cuba,  Spain,  and  Venezuela 

Russia 

do.. 

Morocco 

Argentine  Republic  and  Mexico. 

Malta  (customs).- 

Spain  (raisins).- 

Russia 

India 

Suowtia- 

Japan. 

Spain.- 

Malu 

India  (Bombay).- 

India  (Madras) 

Morocco 

Syria  (Damascus) 

Turkey.- 

Malu- 

Mexico  and  Salvador 

China 

Japan - 

Java,  Siam,  Malacca- , 

Sumatra 

Central  America 

Bremen  and  Brunswick 

Daumstadt 

Denmark  and  Norway. 

Nuremberg 

Prussia » 

Sweden.- , 

Vienna 

Zollverein 

Double  or  metric 

China 

Sarawak 

Siam  (Kojran) 


American  equivalent. 


4.439  gallons. 
7.6907  bushels. 
0.08471  acrt. 
a5  potmds. 
x.oiz  pounds. 

9S-3I75  pounds. 

3a.38  pounds. 

35.3664  pounds. 

3a.38  pounds. 

95.36  pounds. 

35.4094  pounds. 

4.363  gallons. 

98  inches. 

5.44  square  feet. 

1. 1 9  pounds. 

30.0787  gallons. 

XI. 4  gallons. 

xoo  pounds. 

361.12  pounds. 

833  grains. 

7,096.5  square  meters. 

O.Z  inch. 

140  gallons. 

5.4  gallons. 

539  pounds. 

500  pounds. 

1 13  pounds. 

575  pounds. 

X  24. 7036  pounds. 

175  pounds. 

300  pounds. 

1-33334  («M)  pounds. 
X.31  pounds. 
X.35  pounds. 
3.X3  pounds. 
4.9631  gallons. 
1x7.5  pounds. 
1x0.94  pounds. 
1x0.  IX  pounds. 
X13.43  pounds. 
X  13.44  pounds. 
93.7  pounds. 
X93.5  pounds. 
XX0.94  pounds. 
990.46  pounds. 
Z4  inches. 
3,098  pounds. 
9,667  pounds. 
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FOREIGN   WEIGHTS   AND    MEASURES. 


Foreign  weights  and  measures^  ijiih  American  equivalents — Continued. 


Denominatioas. 


Coadra.M.... , 

Do.« 

Do -..« , 

Do.« 

Cubic  meter ^ 

Cwt.  (hundredweight) 

Desiatine 

Do.« 

Drachme... 

Dun.... 

Egyptian  weights  and  meuures. 
Fanega  (dry) 

Do... 

Do. ^ 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Fanega  (liquid). 

Feddan 

Frail  (raisins).... 
Frasco 

Do 

Fuder. 

Gamice 

Gram 

Hectare 

Hectoliter : 

Dry 

Liquid.. 

Joch 

Ken 

Kilogram  (kilo). 

Kilometer 

Klafter 

Kota.. 

Korree 

Last 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

League  (land).. 

Li 

Libra  (pound). 

Do. 

Do 

•    Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Liter 

Ltvre  (pound). 

Do 


Where  used. 


Argentine  Republic 

Paraguay 

Paraguay  (square)...,...... 

Uruguay 

Bridsh 

Russia 

Spain.. 

Greece. 

Japan. 

{See  Consular  Rbforts  No.  144.) 

Central  America............ 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Morocco » 


ka  ■•««■«••%•••< 


Uruguay  (double) . . . . 

Uruguay  (single) 

Venezuela 

Spain.. 

Egypt. 

Spain.. 

Argentine  Republic. 

Mexico 

Luxembui^ 

Russian  Poland 

Metric... 

do 


American  equivalent. 


do.. 

do. 

Austria-Hungary....... 

Japan 

Metric 

do. 

Russia 

Japan. 

Russia... 

Belgium  and  Holland 
England  (dry  malt) ... 
Germany 


Prussia .^ , 

Russian  Poland 

Spain  (sail) 

Paraguay  .............. 

China - 

Ca»tilian , 

Argentine  Republic . 

Central  America 

Chile „ 

Cuba.. 

Mexico...... , 

Portugal.... 
Uruguay ... 
Venezuela. 

Metric 

Greece 

Guiana ..... 


•  ••—♦•••«*••••••»••< 


|*^<«'«««»**«**««  ••••«•••••»•••••••••••«••  ••*••• 


4.a  acres. 
78.9  yards. 
8.077  square  feet. 
Nearly  a  acres. 
35.3  cubic  feet. 
119  pounds. 
a.6997acfss* 
1.599  bushds. 
Half  ounce. 
I  Inch. 

t.5745  bashels. 

8.575  bushels. 

Z.599  bushels. 

1.54728  bushels. 

Strike   &n^a,   70  lbs 
full  fanega,  xil  lbs. 

7.776  bi»hels. 

3.888  bushels. 

X.S99  bushels. 

16  gallons. 

z.o3aaraa. 

Sopoaada. 

a.  5096  quarts. 

9.5  quarts. 

364. 17- gallons. 

0.88  gallon. 

X5.439  gnUns. 

9.471 


9.838  bushels. 

96.4x7  gallons. 

X. 499  acres. 

4  yards. 

9.9046  pounds. 

0.69x376  mile. 

9x6  cubic  feet. 

5.x 3  bushels. 

35  bushels. 

85.X34  bosheb. 

89.59  bushels. 

9     metric    tons 
pounds). 

X  19.99  busheb. 

ixH  bushels. 

4,760  pounds. 

4,633  acres. 

9,zi5feet. 

7,xoo  grains  (troy). 

1.0x27  pounds. 

X.043  pounds. 

X  .014  pounds. 

x.ox6z  pounds. 

Z.OZ465  pounds. 

X.0X43  pounds. 

z.oxx  pounds. 

X.0X43  pounds. 

x.oz6x  pounds. 

X.0367  quarts. 

X.I  pounds. 

Z.079X  pounds 


(4.480 


FOREIGN    WEIGHTS  AND    MEASURES. 


IX 


Foreign  weights  and  measures^  with  American  equivalenis — Gontioued. 


Denomlnadoos. 


LoMi.. 


MAnzana 

Marc , 

Maund... 
Meter 


•••>••••••■•••••• 


Ma. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Re 

Picul... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Re, 

Do 

Rk 

Pood 

Rind  (pound). 
Quarter......... 

Do 

Quintal 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rottle... 

Do....... 

Sagen .m.... 

daio  ..■. . .  «.■••••< 

QC^ir^a^^^ # ■  a  »■■#»•>»» >»••>»■  «••— ♦ 
Ofa»KH»«— a  «»»—#»«#a»Ba»a  ••••••< 

Sho. 

Standard  (St.  Petersburg). 

Stone 

Sucrte... ••••«•••*•>>.■••. ....•«••• 


M9——m 


Tael.. 
Tan... 
To..^. 
Ton... 


Toode  (cereals). 

Tondeland 

Tsubo - 

Tsun.......,^ 

Tunna.. 

Tunnland. 

Vara 


Do 

Do.w...*« 


Where  used. 


England  (timber) 


••••«•••••••••« 


*••....•« 


..»...»..■■  IP.. ... 


x>ORta  JKica.. ...•••«..■«•««•• 

Bolivia 

India. 

Metric 

Denmark.. 

Denmark  (geographical) 

Prussia.. 

Egypt ^ 

Greece 

Hungary  .....«•. .m... 

Turkey.. 

Hungary  and  Wallachia..... 

Egypt ^.. 

Borneo  and  Celebes 

China,  Japui,and  Sumatra 

Java 

Philippine  Islands  (hemp)........^... . 

Philippine  Islands  (sugar) 

Argentine  Repoblic ,. 

Castilian 

Turkey.. 

Russia ... 

Denmark  and  Sweden......*........., 

Great  Britain „ 

London  (coal).. .,„ 

Argentine  Republic 

Brasil. 

Castile,  Chile,  Mejtico,  and  Peru. 

Greece 

Newfoundland  (fish) «.....^..... 

Paraguay.. 

Syria.. 

widnc  »••»••■— •■■»>! 
Palestine ............ 

Syria.. 

Russia 

Malta. 

Japan. 

India.. 

Japan. 

do 

Lumber  measure. 

British 

Uruguay... 


^ •••••»«•• 


•  ••*••••••••••••*«••«»«• 


Cochin  China 

Jap«>- 

do 

Space  measure........ 

Denmark 

.do 

Japan........ 

China 

Sweden 

do : 

Argentine  Republic. 
Castile 


American  equivalent. 


Square,  50  cubic  feet; 
unhewn^  ao  cubic  feet : 
inch  planki,  600  super- 
ficial feet. 


»»••#■■—•>»•■•—>• 


1  Central  America..... 


•••■«»•«•••««••••••••••••••••« 


i|ac 
0.507  pound. 
Sal  pounds. 
39.37  inches. 
4.66milcs 
4.61  miles. 
0.63  acre. 
s.7995  poimdfl. 
s.84  pounds.  ■ 

3.0817  pounds. 
9.85418  pounds. 
9.5  pints. 
%x\^  inches. 
135.64  pounds. 
>33M  pounds. 
135.Z  pounds. 

139.45  pounds. 
X40  pounds. 
0.9478  foot. 
0.9x407  foot. 
97.9  indies. 
3fi.tz9  pounds. 
I  .loa  pounds. 
8.a59  bushels. 
36  bushels. 
101.43  pounds. 
130.06  pounds. 
101.61  pounds. 
133.9  pounds. 
ZX9  pounds, 
zoo  pounds. 
zas  pounds 

990.46  posnds. 

6  pounds. 
5^  pounds. 

7  feet. 

490  pounds. 

3.6fieet. 

I  pound  13  ounoet. 

10  inches. 

z. 6  quarts. 

165  cubic  feaC 

Z4  pounds. 

3,700  cuadias  {tte  cua 
dA). 

590.75  gTfains  (ifoy). 

0.95  acre. 

3  pecks. 

40  cubic  feet. 

3.94763  bushela. 

z.  36  acres. 

6  feet  square. 

Z.4Z  inches, 

4.5  bttsheb. 

x.as  acres. 

34.Z308  niches. 

0.9X4ZZ7  yard. 

38.874  inches. 


FOREIGN   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 


Foreign  weights  and  measures^  wUh  Ameruan  ^^nv^^ni/f— Continued. 


Denominations. 

Where  used. 

American  eqnivalcat. 

Curasao 

Mexico 

33.367  inchss. 
33.384  inches. 
33.375  inches. 

33  inches. 

34  inches. 
33.384  Inches, 
a.  707  gallons. 
7X.X  square  rods. 
0.663  mile. 
41.98  acres. 

Do.^ 

Do. 

Do.- 

Do 

Paraguay.. ^ 

Venezuela.. 

Vedro- 

Russia.... .....M.. 

Iiile  of  Teraev... 

VerEees.... ....r.. 

Vlocka... 

jivusftui*  ••■••••#••»••«»#•••••■■•••••••  «••••••»•  ••«•••••• 

METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Metric  weights. 

Milligram  {^^  gram)  equals  0.0154  grain. 

Centigram (  y^  gram)  equals  0.1543  grain. 

Decigram  {^  gram)  equals  1. 5432  grains. 

Gram  equals  15432  grains. 

Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.3527  ounce. 

Hectogram  (100  grams)  equals  3.5274  ounces. 

Kilogram  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

Myriagram  (10,000  grams)  equals  22.046  pounds. 

Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  22046  pounds. 

Millier  or  tonnea — ton  (1,000,000  grams)  equals  2,204.6  poimdSt 


Metric  dry  measure^ 


Millimeter  {^^^  liter)  equals  0.061  cubic  inch. 
Centiliter  {^  liter)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 
Deciliter  (^  liter)  equals  6.1022  cubic  inches. 
Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 
Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  9.08  quarts. 
Hectoliter  (lOO  liters)  equals  2.838  bushels. 
Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 


Metric  liquid  measmtv. 


Millimeter  (y^  liter)  equals  0.27  fluid  ounce. 

Centiliter  (^^  liter)  equals  0.338  fluid  ounce. 

Deciliter  (^  liter)  equals  0.845  P^J- 

Liter  equals  1.0567  quarts. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  2.6417  gallons. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.417  gallons. 

Kiloliter  (100  liters)  equals  264.17  gallons. 


Metric  measures  of  length* 


Millimeter  {^^  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 
Centimeter  (yq^  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 
Decimeter  (^  meter)  equals  3.937  inches. 
Meter  equals  39.37  inches. 
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Decameter  (lo  meters)  equals  393.7  inches. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  328  feet  i  inch. 

Kilometer  (1,000  meters)  equals  0.62137  mile  (3i28o  feet  10  inches). 

Myriameter  (10,000  meters)  equals  6.2137  miles. 

Metric  surface  measurih 

Centare  (I  square  meter)  equals  1,550  square  inches. 
Are  (100  square  meters)  equals  119.6  square  jrards. 
Hectare  {lofioo  square  meters)  equals  a.471  acm* 


NOTE. 

This  series  of  reports,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  that  arrived  too 
late,  and  are  given  in  this  number,  was  published  in  the  monthly  Consular 
Reports,  beginning  in  No.  i6i  (February,  1894),  and  ending  in  No.  165 
(June,  1894).  They  are  now  published  in  a  special  number  in  order  that 
they  may  be  accessible,  in  complete  form,  to  those  who  are  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  subject. 

The  paging  of  this  number,  beginning  page  155,  is  in  continuation  of 
volume  X,  Special  Consular  Reports,  "Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  in  Foreign 
Countries/'  with  which  it  should  be  bound  in  volume  form. 
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EXTENSION  OF  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 


CIRCULAR. 


On  December  5,  1893,  ^^^  following  circular  was  addressed  by  the  De- 
partment to  ail  consular  officers  of  the  United  States : 

Yon  are  hereby  requested  to  prepare  for  publication  reports  upon  *^The  Extension  of 
Markets  for  American  Wheat  Floor." 

The  following  interrogatories  cover  the  principal  points  upon  which  information  is  desired: 
(i)  What  b  the  standard  of  living  in  your  district  ?    Are  the  people  ready  to  eat  Ameri- 
can flour? 

(2)  What  quality  of  flour  is  most  used? 

(3)  What  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  was  imported  into  your  district  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1 891  ? 

(4)  What  quandty  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  189a? 

(5)  What  quantity  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893  ? 

(6)  What  quantity  of  American  wheat  each  year  during  the  same  period  ? 

(7)  What  quantity  of  wheat  flour  from  other  countries  during  the  same  period? 

(8)  What  quantity  of  wheat  from  other  countries  during  the  same  period  ? 

(9)  What  IS  the  import  duty  on  American  wheat  flour? 

(10)  What  is  the  import  duty  on  American  wheat  ? 

(11)  What  is  the  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  from  other  countries? 

(12)  What  is  the  import  duty  on  wheat  from  other  countries  ? 

(13)  What  are  the  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  ? 

(14)  What  are  the  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  your  port? 

(15)  If  there  are  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trmde  in  American  flooTy 
what  are  they? 

(16)  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in 
American  floor  in  the  country  in  which  you  represent  the  United  States  ? 

In  answer  to  qoestions  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  consolar  officers  at  seaports  will  fbmish  official 
suttisdcs,  others  wHl  frimish  estimates. 

Questions  9, 10,  II,  and  la  are  to  be  answered  only  bj  the  ooosnl-generml  in  each  coontiy. 

AM.  F. 1.  155 


CANADA. 


MAMITOBA. 

STANDARD  OF  UYING. 

The  standard  of  living  here  is  high.  The  higher  grades  of  Hungarian^ 
pipcess  flour  are  extensively  used,  and  are  easily  had  from  local  manufac- 
turers, being  obtained  from  a  plentiful  supply  of  spring  wheat  raised  in  this 
province  and  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  fisunlities  for  monetary  exchange  are  excellent.  There  are  ten  char- 
tered and  two  private  banks  doing  business  in  this  city  (Winnipeg);  besides, 
there  are  within  this  consulate-  chartered  banks  doing  a  regular  business  at 
Port  Arthur,  Fort  William,  Rat  Portage,  Keewatin,  Portage  la  Prairie> 
Brandon,  Regina,  Cdgary,  Lethbridge,  and  Prince  Albert  There  are  two 
(Competing  railroad  lines  to  this  port  from  St.  Pftul  and  Minneapolis,  both 
of  which  have  terminal  points  at  Duluth. 

AMERICAN  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

American  flour,  is  baned  from  this  market  by  an  import  duty  oif  75  centa 
per  banrel.  Besides,  the  freight  rates  from  American  points  make  compejtir 
tion  with  local  miUs  difficult,  if  not  impossible*  Good  wheat  can  be  had 
close  at  hand  in  abundance  at  first  cost  direct  from  the  farmer.  With  a  full 
interchange  of  flour  between  the  United  States  and  the  territory  embraced 
widiin  this  oonsilate,  our  American  millers  might  at  times  sell  here,  but  they 
could  not  secure  a  steady,  profitable  market. 

This  is>a  wheat-g^wing  country,  and  large  quantities  are  annually  raised 
for  home  consjui^iona^  for  export. 

M*  M.  DUfFIE, 

Consuls 
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NEW    BRUNSWICK.* 

ST.  JOHN. 
STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  of  which  St.  John  is  the  principal  port 
of  importation,  is  at  present  practically  cut  off  from  the  American  markets 
of  cereal  products  by  the  operation  of  the  Dominion  tariff  and  the  discrimi- 
nating freights  in  favor  of  Canadian  products. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  province  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
neighboring  State  of  Maine,  and  doubtless  its  people  would  be  equally  ready 
to  use  American  flour  if  prices  would  permit. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOXJR  CONSUMSD. 

The  flour  used  here  is  largely  the  product  of  Manitoba  "hard  wheat," 
very  similar  in  grade  to  the  corresponding  article  manufactured  from  Minne- 
sota grain ;  and  I  am  informed  by  both  dealers  and  consumers  that  little,  if 
any,  difference  exists  in  the  quality  of  the  respective  flours. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  importation  of  wheat  flour  from  the  United  States  for  the  past  three 
years  ending  June  30  has  been  as  follows:  1891,  1,193  barrels;  1892,  818 
barrels;  1893,  309  barrels. 

During  those  periods  not  a  bushel  of  American  wheat  was  entered  at  this 
port,  and  no  wheat  or  wheat  flour  was  imported  from  any  other  country. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  dose  relations  between  this  port  and  the  money  centers  of  the  United 
States  offer  the  best  of  facilities  for  exchange,  and  the  shipping  facilities  of 
St.  John  are  excellent,  both  by  rail  and  water.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  trade  in  American  flour  is  the  high  duty  placed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  upon  it,  and  as  long  as  that  duty  remains  there  is  little  hope  for 
more  extended  business  in  this  direction. 

The  best  grade  of  Manitoba  flour  retails  here  at  $4. 20  per  barrel,  about 
the  sum  at  which  a  similar  article  of  American  production  is  quoted  in  the 
markets  of  Portland,  Me. 

A  large  number  of  vessels  entering  this  port  are  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade  and  arrive  at  St.  John  in  ballast  from  various  ports  of  the  United  States. 
By  utilizing  this  means  of  carriage  American  flour  could  doubtless  be  placed 
in  these  markets  in  favorable  competition  with  Dominion  products  were  it 
not  that  the  duty  of  75  cents  per  barrel  is  practically  prohibitory. 

The  nearness  of  this  port  to  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  facilities 
for  transportation  by  water  ought  naturally  to  render  the  charges  for  carriage 

*Ab  answer  to  the  drcuUr  was  also  reodTed  from  the  oonsolata  at  Mondoa. 
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of  American  flour  less  than  the  freight  rates  by  rail  from  Manitoba;  and  I 
am  informed  that,  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  a  discriminating  rebate  is  al- 
lowed for  the  cereal  products  of  the  Dominion  by  those  railroads  that  are  op- 
erated by  the  Government. 

While  the  commercial  policies  of  the  two  countries  remain  unchanged 
there  can  be  little  hope  for  extension  of  business  in  the  articles  in  question. 

JOHN  S.    DERBY, 

Consui. 
St.  John,  December  21,  iSgj. 


ST.  STEPHEN. 
STANDARD  OF   LIVING. 

« 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  high.  The  people  have  no  objec- 
tion to  American  flour,  yet  are  well  satisfied  with  that  produced  in  their  own 
country. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

The  qualities  of  flour  most  used  are,  as  compared  with  flour  of  the  high- 
est grade  and  best  quality,  the  80  and  90  per  cent  grades. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR   AND   WHEAT. 

The  importations  of  American  wheat  flour  into  this  district  during  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  ^^^^  ^  follows: 


Year.  Barrels.    Valu*. 


189X. 
189a. 
X893. 


»——••»—»•••••••••••••>■•••■•••♦••••#••♦—••••••»•■»•♦•<»»»#♦•««»■>■■■••»••«— ^•»— •♦»<—♦•» 


During  the  same  period  no  American  wheat  was  imported  into  this  dis- 
trict, nor  were  there  any  importations  of  wheat  flour  from  other  countries. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  at  this  port  are  excellent  Drafts 
upon  various  points  in  the  United  States  can  be  procured  at  reasonable  rates 
of  exchange.     Such  facilities  are  lacking  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  of  the  best  kind, 
either  by  railway  to  points  in  various  parts  of  the  district  or  by  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  to  the  seaports. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

There  are  several  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  Amer- 
ican flour  in  this  district 


i6o 
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Canadian  flour  is  of  good  quality.  The  claim  is  made  that  it  is  even 
better  than  American  flour.  It  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  The  90  per  qent  grade 
can  be  purchased,  delivered,  for  ^3.35.  Recently  a  large  lot  wasofiiered  for 
$3-  25.  The  best  Manitoba  patent  flours,  manufactured  from  hard  wheat  and 
claimed  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  Minnesota  brands,  are  retailed  for  ^5  per 
barrel. 

Shipping  facilities  are  superior.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  furnishes 
direct  connection  with  the  principal  points  in  Canada  where  flour  is  manu- 
factured, and  the  rates  for  freight  are  reasonably  low. 

The  last  obstacle  to  be  mentioned  is  the  duty  of  75  cents  per  barrel  on 
imported  flour,  which,  at  ruling  prices,  would  seem  to  be  suflicient  to  pre- 
vent Americans  from  entering  into  competition  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

Under  existing  conditions,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  the  consular  agents 

concur  with  me,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  doing  a  more  eactensive  business 

in  American  flour  in  this  country. 

EDGAR  WHIDDEN, 

G?nsul, 

St.  Stephen,  December  26,  18Q3. 


HQNIK  SGOTIA.* 

HALIFAX. 

The  quantity  of  flour  used  here  is  small,  but  of  the  best  quality.  The 
standard  of  living  is  about  the  same  as  in  New  England.  The  question  of 
readiness  to  use  our  flour  is  only  one  of  price. 

As  facilities  for  exchange  on  Boston  and  New  York  are  easy,  and  shipping 
facilities  also  excellent  by  coasters,  steamers,  and  rail,  I  see  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  increasing  importations  of  those  articles  except  the  duties. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cardwdl, 
statistical  clerk  in  the  custom-house  at  this  port,  of  the  importation  of 
American  wheat  flour  and  wheat  into  Halifax  for  1891,  1892,  and  1893: 


Year  cadiiig  Juae  3c 


1891 

1893 


>••*•■•••••«•••*••*••••«•*•*••••»•■•*«••••••••«>•«•«••••*•■ 


Wheat  flour. 


Quantity. 


Barrels. 
635 

a,94BM 
«4 


Value. 


IS, 94* 

58 


Wheat. 


Quantity. 


Buihth. 
ao 
40 
10 


Valoa. 


C34 

Si 


Haufax,  January  8^  18Q4. 


DARIUS   H.   INGRAHAM, 

Consul-  General. 


ai^m^mlm.^^^Jm^^ 


*  Answen  to  the  drcolar  were  also  received  from  the  consulate  at  Yarmouth  and  from  the  affenclea 
Liverpool  and  Lunenbuig. 
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NORTHERN   NOVA  SCOTIA. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district— northern  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton— compares  favorably  with  that  in  as  sparsely  settled  parts 
of  New  England ;  and  the  people  are  ready,  I  think,  to  use  American  flour ; 
or,  to  give  the  answer  of  the  United  States  consular  agent  at  Cape  Canso, 
''The  people  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour  when  they  can  purchase  it  as 
low  as  Canadian  flour."  To  this  question  the  consular  agent  at  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton,  a  large  mining  district,  answers  simply,  "Yes."  The  reply 
of  the  consular  agent  at  Port  Hawksbury  and  Mulgrave,  on  the  Strait  of 
Canso,  is:  "Under  the  present  import  duty  they  are  not." 

The  whole  question  as  to  the  people  of  this  district  consuming  American 
flour  seems  to  be  summed  up  in  the  reply  of  the  agent  at  Cape  Canso :  "  They 
will  eat  it  when  they  can  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  they  can  buy  Canadian  flotur." 
I  will  add  that  they  will  buy  a  great  deal  of  it  when  they  can  get  it  a  Utile 
cheaper  than  ^e  Canadian  article. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  CONSmTBD. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  of  the  best,  although  there  are  also 
cheap  grades  sold.  The  poorer  classes  here,  like  those  in  the  United  States, 
appear  to  want  to  use  the  best  white  flour  they  can  get.  On  this  point  the 
consular  agent  at  Sydney  writes  that  "as  to  quality  of  flour,  even  our  min- 
ing classes  require  the  highest  grades;"  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  miners 
in  the  county  of  Pictou,  who  comprise  a  considerable  part  of  the  consuming 
class. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  district  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1891,  was  68  barrels,  52  of  which  were  entered  in 
the  Pictou  customs  district  and  16  in  that  of  Arichat,  Cape  Breton.  The 
number  of  barrels  imported  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  was  6,  entered 
at  Arichat.     The  same  for  1893  ^^  4  barrels,  also  entered  at  Arichat. 

There  was  no  American  wheat  imported  into  the  district  during  the  years 
above  mentioned,  nor  were  there  for  the  same  period  any  importations  of 
wheat  flour  from  other  countries. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  imported  from  other  countries  during  this  period 
was  2  bushels,  and  this  was  brought  here  for  seed.  Comparatively  little 
wheat  is  grown  in  this  consular  district.  Constdar  Agent  Burchell,  of  Syd- 
ney, Cape  Breton,  in  speaking  of  this,  says:  "No  wheat  is  grown  here." 
This  is  probably  true  of  nearly  all  Cape  Breton  Island  and,  indeed,  of  most 
parts  of  the  entire  district. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good,  chiefly  through  chartered 
banks. 
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The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  are  in 
winter  by  rail  only,  in  summer,  by  rail  and  steamer,  the  latter  running  to 
Boston.  In  great  part  the  facilities  for  transportation  to  and  from  the 
United  States  are  about  the  same  for  the  rest  of  the  district.  Ports  like 
Cape  Canso  and  Arichat  (to  which  the  railrdad  does  not  extend),  Port 
Hawksbury,  Mulgrave,  and  Sydney  all  have  weekly  steamboat  connections 
with  Boston  in  summer,  and  often  freight  comes  to  those  ports  from  the 
United  States  in  sailing  vessels.  Rates  on  flour  from  Boston  to  the  Strait  of 
Canso  by  vessel  and  boat  range  from  12  to  1 6  cents  per  barrel.  Vessels  take 
stone  from  Wallace  and  vicinity  to  the  United  States  and  return  light.  The 
agent  at  Pugwash  and  Wallace  says  that  these  vessels  would  be  good  freight- 
ers and  that  their  managers  would  be  glad  to  have  them  bring  back  American 
freight  instead  of  returning  empty. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

To  the  question,  what,  if  any,  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  the  extension 
of  trade  in  American  flour,  the  consular  agents  in  this  district  (all  Canadians 
and  all  in  trade,  except  one,  a  banker)  unanimously  reply:  ''The  Canadian 
duty."  That  is,  they  consider  that  with  the  duty  removed  American  flour 
would  be  sold  as  cheaply  as,  or  more  cheaply  than,  Canadian  flour.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  there  will  be  a  good  market  for  American  flour  in  this  district, 
especially  around  Cape  Breton  and  the  Strait  of  Canso,  whenever  it  is  sold 
a  shade  lower  than  the  home,  or  Dominion,  product.  Undoubtedly  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  our  flour  would  be  sold  even  at  the  same  price  as  the 
home  article. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  fish  sent  to  the  United  States  from  here, 
which,  with  prices  favorable,  would  be  largely  exchanged  for  our  flour,  for, 
as  Consular  Agent  Bain,  of  Port  Hawksbury  and  Mulgrave,  points  out, 
speaking  as  a  provincial  and  with  the  import  duty  as  canceled,  ''our  natural 
exchange  for  fish  would  be  largely  flour." 

M.  P.  PENDLETON, 

ConsuL 

PiCTOU,  December  26,  iSpj. 


ONTARIO.* 

BELLEVILLE. 
STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  Standard  of  living  of  the  people  in  this  district  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  same  classes  in  New  York  State.  The  people  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  use  American  flour  if  it  could  be  procured  at  the  same  prices  as, 

^Answers  to  the  circular  were  also  received  from  the  consuls  at  Amhereibarg,  Brockville,  Fort  Erie,  Guelph^ 
Port  Rowan,  aod  Trenton.    No  American  flour  is  consumed  in  these  districts. 
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or  at  lower  prices  than,  those  charged  for  the  same  grades  obtained  from 
Canadian  wheat. 

The  flour  used  here  consists  of  '^  Strong  Baker's/'  made  from  Manitoba 
spring  wheat,  and  ''Family/'  made  from  domestic  winter  wheat,  in  propor- 
tions of  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of  the  latter. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  fJEurilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  first  class,  as  all  of  the  large 
Canadian  banks  have  branches  scattered  throughout  this  district. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  excellent,  as  both  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Cana- 
dian Paurific  railways  pass  through  this  district  from  east  to  west,  besides 
steam  barges  and  schooners  on  Lake  Ontario.  There  are  good  docks  and 
warehouses  at  all  the  ports,  with  good  focilities  for  loading  and  unloading 
vessels  and  storing  the  cargoes. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  extension  of  trade  in  American 
flour  is  the  tariff.  Previous  to  1866  probably  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  flour 
used  here  was  of  American  manufacture,  but  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  cut  this  trade  off.  The  vessels  would  load  with  lumber  or  other 
Canadian  products  for  Oswego  or  other  American  ports  and  return  laden 
with  American  flour.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  have  built  larger  and 
better  mills  with  modem  machinery,  and  we  could  hardly  expect,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  furnish  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  flour  used  as  before. 
One  miller — ^Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Campbellford,  Ont. — ^has  lately  pur- 
chased two  carloads  of  hard  spring  wheat  in  Chicago  as  an  experiment.  It 
cost  him,  laid  down  at  his  mill,  about  the  same  as  Manitoba  wheat  (includ- 
ing the  duty);  but  he  says  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  as  the  flour  was  not 
of  as  good  color  as  that  made  from  Manitoba  wheat,  nor  was  it  as  strong  a 
flour.  The  freight  charges,  however,  were  in  favor  of  the  American  wheat, 
as  I  am  told  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  car- 
rying trade  of  Manitoba,  while  on  the  American  side  the  competition  makes 
the  cost  of  transportation  cheaper. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

I  do  not  think  that  under  present  conditions  the  outlook  for  extending 
the  market  for  American  flour  is  at  all  promising ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  larger  dealers  that  were  the  same  conditions  existing  as  in 
and  previous  to  1865  our  trade  in  flour  with  this  district  would  be  to  a  large 
extent  regained,  and  in  this  opinion  I  concur. 

M.   J.   HENDRICK, 

CansuL 
Belleville,  December  26,  iSpjm 
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CHATHAM. 

No  American  wheat  or  flour  can  be  sold  here  and  pay  the  present  duty 
imposed  upon  those  articles,  and  none  has  been  imported  in  years.  All  the 
flour  used  is  made  here  from  winter  wheat  grown  in  western  Ontario,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  amount  made  from  wheat  brought  from  the 
Canadian  northwest.  Of  the  total  amount  sold,  75  per  cent  is  made  by  the 
so-called  "patent  process." 

The  facilities  for  shipping  here  are  of  the  best — either  by  one  of  three 
railroads  or  by  steamer  during  the  season  of  navigation.  The  removal  of 
the  duty  would  admit  a  certain  quantity  of  spring  wheat  or  flour  made  from 
it,  as  the  bakers  generally  prefer  it;  but  the  leading  men  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness claim  that  the  abolition  of  the  United  States  duty  would  admit  them 
to  a  proportionate  share  of  American  trade.  They  sell  their  best  flour  now 
in  carload  lots  at  f  2.75  per  barrel.  Local  retailers  buy  at  I3  and  sell  to 
consumers  at  I3.50. 

EDWIN  F.   BISHOP, 

ConsuL 

Chatham,  December  ig^  18Q3. 


COLLI  NQWOOD. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

• 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  is  good  and  very  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  other  States  border- 
ing on  the  great  lakes.  The  people  are  ready  to  consume  American  flour, 
provided  it  is  of  as  good  a  quality  and  can  compete  in  price  with  that  ob- 
tained in  the  home  market ;  but  the  cost,  including  the  duty,  prevents  its 
coming  into  competition  with  the  Canadian  product. 

QUALrfY   OF  FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  in  this  district  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
"straight  roller**  and  "patents. 


ti 


AMERICAN    FLOUR   AND   WHEAT. 

No  wheat  or  wheat  flour  was  imported  from  the  United  States  or  else- 
where into  this  district  during  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1895. 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  excellent  and  about  the  same 
as  in  the  United  States. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  good,  by  both  rail 
and  water  during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  by  direct  railroad  commu- 
nication with  the  United  States  the  year  around. 
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OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  are 
the  prevailing  rate  of  duty  here,  the  local  production,  which  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  which  are  brought  here  from 
Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  northwest. 

There  are  no  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  btisiness  in  American 
flour  in  this  country  so  long  as  these  conditions  prevail. 

JAMES  C.  QUIGGLE, 

Commercial  Agent 
CoiJ.WGvrooD,  /anuary  J,  i8p4. 


HAMILTON. 
STANDARD   OF  LFVINO. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  which  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  194,000,  are  prosperous  farmers,  whose  standard  of  living  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  agricultural  community  of  like  number  in  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  There  are,  moreover,  eight  manufacturing  cities  or  towns 
in  the  district,  each  of  which  has  a  population  of  1,500  or  more— one  of 
them  has  7,500,  one  13,000,  and  the  largest  50,000  inhabitants.  Among 
them  is  found  a  large  number  of  skilled  artisans,  who  are  given  r^ular  em- 
plojrment  at  remunerative  wages  and  who  occupy  comfortable  dwellings  and 
habitually  consume  food  of  good  quality.  The  people  of  this  district  are 
quite  ready  to  make  use  of  United  States  flour,  provided  they  can  obtain  it 
of  grades  equal  or  superior  in  quality  to  those  of  Canadian  floor  and  at  a  some- 
what lower  price. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOXHt  CONSUMED. 

The  first  and  second  grades  of  spring-wheat  flour,  known  as  ^'  Manitoba 
flour,"  are  most  used.  Of  this  flour  the  bakers  in  making  bread  generally 
use  a  proportion  of  two-thirds  with  one-third  of  Ontario  winter-wheat  flour, 
but  farmers  and  others  who  habitually  bake  their  own  bread  employ  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  latter. 

AMERICAN  FLOtTR  AND  WHEAT. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  data  to  smswer  questions  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of 
the  circular,  I  have  applied  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  each  of  the  five 
ports  of  entry  in  this  consular  district.  The  collector  of  customs  at  Hamil- 
ton has  informed  me  that  no  wheat  flour  from  the  United  States  or  from  any 
other  oomitry  was  imported  through  his  port  of  entry  during  the  yeais  end- 
ing June  30,  1 89 1,  and  June  30,  1892,  but  that  half  a  barrel  of  flora:  was 
hnported  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  ^^^ 
the  purpose  of  making  certain  special  bread  for  the  use  of  Hebrews  in  their 
religious  observances.  He  has  furthermore  stated  that  one  barrel  of  cracked 
wheat  was  imported  from  the  United  States  specially,  on  private  account. 
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during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  and  that  6  bushels  of  United  States 
wheat  were  imported  during  that  year  and  25  bushels  from  the  same  country 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893.  These  two  lots  of  6  bushels  and  of  25 
bushels  of  wheat  were  imported,  he  believes,  for  use  as  seed.  No  wheat  was 
imported  from  other  countries  through  the  port  of  Hamilton  during  the  three 
years  in  question,  nor  was  any  foreign  wheat  flour  or  wheat  imported  during 
those  years  through  the  ports  of  entry  of  Berlin,  Gait,  Paris,  or  Brantford, 
Ontario,  with  the  exception  of  950  barrels  of  flour  imported  from  the  United 
States  through  the  port  of  Brantford  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 
It  appears,  upon  investigation,  that  this  importation  consisted  of  a  lot  of 
damaged  flour  purchased  at  a  very  low  price  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
starch  therefrom,  and  that  its  damaged  condition  and  the  low  price  at 
which  it  was  bought  admitted  of  its  importation  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost  to  the  importer,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  flour. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  in  this  district  foir  monetary  exchange  are  excellent.  There 
is  in  almost  every  town  or  city  of  Ontario  containing  1,500  inhabitants  or 
more  a  branch  baAk  of  one  of  the  seven  great  banking  institutions  of  Canada, 
of  which  the  head  office  is  located  at  Montreal,  at  Toronto,  or  at  Hamilton, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  the  head  office  of 
which  is  in  London,  England.  These  banking  institutions  are  universally 
regarded  as  unusually  strong,  on  account  of  careful  management  and  strict 
supervision.  The  smallest  of  them  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  1 1,200, 000  and 
the  four  largest  a  paid-up  capital  of  |6,ooo,ooo  each.  All  of  the  branches 
in  Ontario  of  these  great  banks  maintain  correspondence  and  transact  ex- 
change business  through  their  respective  head  offices  with  prominent  banks 
and  bankers  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  very  ample  both 
by  railroad  and  steamship.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal branch  runs  from  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  to  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y., 
has  many  lateral  branches  throughout  this  consular  district,  which  greatly 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  merchandise  from  the  western  section  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  largest  quantity  of  flour  and  the  best  quality  thereof 
are  produced.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  also  aflbrds  transportation 
for  merchandise  from  the  northwestern  States  of  the  Union  to  the  towns  of 
Gait  and  Milton,  in  this  district,  where  it  crosses  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
and  where  such  merchandise  can  be  transshipped  to  the  latter  railway  for 
distribution  throughout  this  consular  district.  Goods  can  also  be  forwarded 
by  steamship  from  ports  on  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  or  Lake  Huron 
to  Collingwood,  Ontario,  a  port  on  the  last-named  lake,  and  thence  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  all  parts  of  Ontario,  or  they  may  be  sent  by 
steamship  through  the  lakes  above  mentioned  and  through  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Welland  Canal  to  Hamilton,  the  chief  and  largest  city  in  this  district, 
for  distribution. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  great  and  only  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade 
in  American  flour  in  this  district  is  the  customs  duty  imposed  by  the  Domin- 
ion of  75  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  and  15  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  wholesale  price  in  this  market  for  Manitoba  flour  made  from  spring 
wheat  and  commonly  termed  here  ''strong  flour"  is  from  I3.50  to  ^3.80  per 
barrel.  The  wholesale  price  for  flour  from  winter  wheat  is  $2.60  to  $2. 75 
per  barrel.     This  flour  is  made  from  Ontario  wheat. 

The  latest  quotations  accessible  here  of  the  wholesale  prices  in  the  Chi- 
cago market  are  from  I3.80  to  (4.15  per  barrel  for  flour  from  spring  wheat 
and  from  (3.25  to  I3.50  per  barrel  for  flour  from  winter  wheat  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  above  quotations  indicate  that  the  price  of  each  of  the  two 
grades  of  flour  in  question  is  somewhat  less  at  present  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict than  at  Chicago,  but  millers  and  consumers  of  flour  here  allege  that 
the  Manitoba  spring- wheat  flour  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Minnesota, 
and  that  the  flour  from  Ontario  winter  wheat  is  as  good  as  the  American 
wheat  flour.  Furthermore,  the  payment  of  the  duty  imposed  on  American 
flour  imported  into  Canada  would  add  75  cents  per  barrel  to  the  price  of 
the  flour  as  quoted  at  Chicago  when  the  same  is  received  by  an  importer  in 
Ontario.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  that  ''the  prospects  for 
doing  a  more  extensive  business  in  American  flour  "  in  this  section  are  not 

ffood. 

C.  F.  MACDONALD, 

Consul, 
Hamxltos, /anuary  11, 1894. 


KINGSTON. 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  high,  and  the  quality  of  floor 
used  is  good. 

From  June  30,  1891,  to  the  present  time  only  one  carload  of  American 
flour  has  been  imported  into  this  district;  with  that  single  exception,  all 
flour  used  since  that  date  has  been  from  Canadian  wheat  ground  in  Canadian 
mills. 

Facilities  for  monetary  exchange  and  shipping  are  superior. 

During  this  season  the  average  transportation  rate  on  grain  from  Port 
Arthur,  Manitoba,  has  been  but  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  more  than  the  rates 
from  Duluth  or  Chicago.  Against  this  diflerence  is  the  price  of  wheat  in 
fiivor  of  the  Canadian  product  and  the  tariff"  of  15  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat 
and  75  cents  per  barrel  on  flour. 

The  people  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour  if  it  can  be  given  to  them 
better  or  cheaper  than  the  Canadian  article. 
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Under  present  circumstances  the  outlook  for  placing  American  flour  upon 

this  market  i%  not  favorable, 

M.  H.  TWITCHELL, 

Comui, 
Kingston,  December  20y  iSqj. 


OTTAWA, 


The  standard  of  living  in  Canada  is  piactically  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  same  quality  of  flour  is  used: 

Canada,  is  essentially  a  wheat  producing  and  exporting  country,  and  the 
importations  of  American  wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  only  nominal^  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  189a,  the  last  for  which  official  figures  are  in 
print,  Canada  imported  66,113  bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  66,105  bushds 
came  finom  the  United  States,  and  36,559  barrels  of  wheat  flour,  of  whidi 
34i338  barrels  came  from  the  United  States.  Dunng  the  same  year  Canada 
exported  8,714,154  bushels  of  domestic  wheat,  of  which  1,489,881  bushels 
were  sent  to  the  United  St£tfes,  and  380,996  barrels  of  domestic  wheat  fioor^ 
of  which  3,998-  were  for  the  United  States. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  and  for  ^pping  are  practically  tlie 
same  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  extending  the  trade  in  American  wheat  and 

flour  in  Canada  are  mainly  twiofold'-i-the  import  duty  and^  the  fiau:t  that 

Canada  can  and  does  produce  these  products  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  United 

States.     For  these  reasons,  and  especially  the  latter,  the  use  of  American 

wheat  flour  can  only  be  local  and  occasional. 

JOHN  B.  RILEY, 

Camul'  GeneraL 
Ottawa,  December  28 ^  J^Sgj. 


PORT  SARNIA. 

This  is  an  agricultural  district.  They  export  from  here  large  quantities 
of  wheat  to  the  United  States,  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  extend  the  market 
for  American  wheat  flour  here.  There  was  no  American  wheat  flour  im- 
ported into  this  district  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  189a,  or  1893, 
and  no  American  wheat  during  the  same  period.  There  was  none  from 
other  countries  during  the  above  years. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good,  and  the  facilities  for  ship- 
ping from  the  United  States  to  this  port  are  also  good. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American 

flour  is  the  duty. 

ARTHUR  M.  CLARK, 

ConsuL 

Port  Sarnia,  January  8,  i8g4. 
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WINDSOR. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  province  is  identical  with  that  of  the  same 
classes  in  the  United  States.  The  people  do  not  need  to  buy  American  wheat 
or  American  wheat  flour,  for  they  raise  a  surplua  which  is  exported;  yet 
Manitoba  finds  a  market  here  for  its  grain,  by  special  rates  with  the  Canadian 
IVu:ific  Railway,  and  that  grade  of  flour  is  now  sold  in  this  market  at  I3.25 
(retail)  for  A  No.  i,  which  is  equal  to  our  best  Minnesota  (or  said  to  be). 

AU  grades  are  used,  but  choice  spring  is  most  in  favor. 

Money  exchanges  are  freely  made  at  rates  current  in  the  United  States. 

Facilities  for  shipping  are  unsurpassed,  both  by  water  and  rail,  in  every 
direction. 

The  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of  extending  the  trade  is  the  tariff. 

MARSHALL  P.  THATCHER, 

CansuL 

Windsor,  December  26,  i8pj. 


QUEBEC* 

MONTREAL. 
STANDARD  OF  LIVINGn 


Wheat  flour  is  generally  used,  and  in  the  country  districts  its  use  is  prob- 
ably more  universal  than  even  in  the  United  States,  there  being  very  little 
bread  made  from  flour  or  meal  of  other  cereals. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

The  quality  of  flour  which  seems  to  be  in  greatest  demand  is  stated  to 
be  what  i& termed  ''Strong  Baker's,"  although  the  ''Patents"  and  "Straight 
Roller"  are  largely  used.  I  am  informed  that  the  greater  proportion  of  all 
manufactured  for  consumption  here  is  ground  from  hard  Manitoba  wheat, 
while  the  quantity  of  Ontario  fall-wheat  flour  consumed  is  very  small. 

The  grading  of  flour  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
usually  sold  on  the  reputation  of  the  mills  rather  than  any  government  in- 
spectors, as  I  am  informed. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

A  Chicago  firm  formerly  doing  some  business  in  Canada  stated  that  their 
most  popular  selling  grade  in  this  country,  especially  in  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  Quebec,  was  wha;t  they  termed  a  spring  wheat  bakers'  flour,  which  was 
"used  extensively  in  what  is  called  the  bakers'  mixture^" 

•The  consuls  at  Coaitcook  aod  <Sup*  BmIb  repoit  thmt  no  Aooican  flour  b  loceiipod  i»  tiMir  dittiieta. 
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The  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  imported  from  the  United  States  into 
the  port  of  Montreal  for  the  past  three  years  is  given  in  the  following  table, 
and  also  the  amount  of  the  same  imported  for  consumption  : 


Year  ending  June 


189Z 
1893 
X893 


Total  imports. 


Wheat. 


Bushel*, 

a, 453, 647 

4.936.470 
4,ixo,aa9 


Flour. 


Barrels. 

X5.«7« 
19,891 
21,096 


For  consumption. 


Wheat. 


Flour. 


BuskeU. 
40,96a 

4a,094 
x,8as 


Barrels. 

9f459 
6,51a 

4,«»S 


Prior  to  the  year  1890  the  import  duty  on  wheat  was  15  cents  per  bushel 
and  50  cents  per  barrel  on  flour,  and  even  with  this  restriction  a  small  trade 
in  flour  for  consumption  was  possible;  but  in  March  of  that  year  the  duty 
was  increased  to  75  cents  per  barrel,  and  that  increase  seemed  to  liave  the 
effect  of  closing  this  market  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chicago  firm  already  referred  to  informed  me  that  on  the  basis  of 
50  cents  duty  per  barrel  they  were  able  to  compete,  to  some  extent,  with 
Canadian  millers  throughout  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  lower  provinces, 
and,  although  the  margin  was  small,  they  were  able  to  do  business,  working 
closely;  but  after  the  increase  to  75  cents  they  were  entirely  shut  out. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  consumption  at  this  port  dropped 
from  81,000  barrels  in  1889  to  4,000  barrels  in  1893,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  statement  of  imports  for  each  of  the  past  five  years  ending  June  30 : 

Barrels. 

1889.. 80,997 

1890.. 31,216 

1891.. 9)4^0 

1892^ 6,513 

1893 4.006 

There  is  no  wheat  or  flour  imported  from  any  other  country^  and,  as 
shown  in  this  table,  but  very  little  of  that  from  the  United  States  is  for 
consumption. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING    FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  in  this  city  are  equal  to  demands 
and  to  those  of  cities  anywhere  of  equal  size  and  importance,  and  that  the 
facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  good,  both  by  rail  and 
water,  may  be  inferred  from  the  figures  above  (and  to  follow),  showing  the 
quantity  of  wheat  brought  to  this  port  during  the  past  few  years.  The  re- 
ceipts from  all  points  by  water  are  about  double  the  quantity  received  by  rail. 

OBSTACLES   TO   TRADE. 

With  respect  to  the  obstacles  to  extension  of  the  trade  in  wheat  and  flour 
and  the  prospect  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  chief  and  probably  sufficient  obstacles  to  extension  are,  first,  the  quantity 
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of  vh^t  grown  within  the  limits  of  the  Dominion,  more  especially  in  Man- 
itoba and  the  Northwest,  and,  second,  the  import  duty. 

The  first  obstacle  is  not  insurmountable,  and,  although  competition  might 
be  sharp,  it  could  be  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success;  but  the  second  is 
substantiaHy  prohibitive  and  places  this  market  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
dealers  in  the  United  States. 

RECEIPTS    OF   WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  wheat  received  at  this  port  for  export  and 
consumption  is  quite  noticeable,  and  that  this  is  owing  to  increased  produc- 
tion in  Canada  rather  than  to  imports  from  the  United  States  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  following  table  of  receipts  for  the  past  six  calendar  years : 


Yean. 


u 

1889.... 

1890.... 

1891.... 

1893.... 

«893*-. 


Total  receipts. 


Busfuh. 
5,048,809 
3.836,166 
4»X55,97o 
8.3«9.«87 

«x,x74.939 
8.«57.094 


From  the 
United  States. 


BmsktU. 
»,  847,  sal 
8,099,858 
».X45,6a6 
4,»74.7** 
4»456,a94 
934, K06 


From  Canada. 


Bushels. 
3,801,581 
».»6,3pa 

•.0x0.334 
4,1x4,898 

6,7x8,645 


*  Six  momhs. 


The  receipts  of  flour  during  the  same  period  were  as  follows : 


Yean. 


1888.... 
1889.... 
1890.... 
189X.... 
1893.... 
1893*... 


Total  receipts, 


Burrtls, 

933. "» 
968,876 

978.843 

x#i53.4M 

986,888 

795,286 


From  the 
United  States. 


Barrtls. 
66,333 

59.481 
38,870 
x8,o6i 
10,385 
16,781 


From  Canada. 


Barrels. 

866,898 

909,395 

949.973 

x.X35,359 
976,603 


•Six  months. 

WENDELL  A.    ANDERSON, 

Consul-  General, 


Montreal,  January  6,  1894, 


QUEBEC. 
STANDARD  OF   LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  fairly  good  in  the  towns  and 
citie3»  but  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  not  so  good. 

The  iiour  u^ed  by  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  is  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  as  compared  with  that  used  by  the  people  in  the  towns  and  cities. 


AM.  F.- 


-a. 
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Flour,  pork,  molasses,  and  tea  are  the  principal  supplies  sent  from  this 
city  to  the  rural  inhabitants. 

IMPORl'S   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  during  the  years  ending 
June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  was  as  follows: 

Barrels. 
1891 ; 2,115 

1892 1.987 

1893 1,768 

This  shows  a  decrease  in  each  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  heavy  duty 
imposed ;  besides,  the  freight  rates  are  heavier  than  those  imposed  on  flour 
from  Ontario. 

American  wheat  flour  would  no  doubt  be  in  great  demand,  as  it  is  very 
popular  here,  were  it  not  for  these  drawbacks  of  duty  and  freight.  The  im- 
ports of  American  wheat  flour  named  above  are  the  finest  grades  of  flour  only. 

No  American  wheat  was  imported  into  this  district,  and  only  6  barrels  of 
British  wheat  were  imported  in  1892;  none  since.  No  wheat  flour  is  im- 
ported from  other  countries. 

SHIPPING  AND    EXCHANGE   FACILITIES. 

The  shipping  facilities  of  this  district  are  exceptionally  good  via  rail  and 
water.  The  following  railways  center  in  Quebec:  The  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  Quebec  Central,  all  connecting  with  American 
railways,  east  and  west.  The  water  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  canals 
is  well  known. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good. 

PHILIP  B.  SPENCE, 

Consul. 
Quebec,  January  jo^  1894. 


8HERBR00KE. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

The  living  in  this  district  is  generally  good,  and  the  people  would  buy 
and  use  a  great  deal  more  American  flour  than  they  do  if  they  could  buy  it 
as  cheaply  as,  or  more  cheaply  than,  Canadian  flour  that  comes  from  the 
northwest  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

QUALrrV  OF  FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

The  grade  of  flour  nio^tlyused  in  this  district  is  the  "Strong  Baker's," 
which  comes  from  Manitoba.  There  are  some  other  grades  of  flour,  such 
as  the  ''Hungarian,"  sold  in  this  district,  but  the  "Strong  Baker's"  is  the 
most  extensively  sold. 
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AMERICAN   FLOUR  AND  WHBAT. 

There  were  152  barrels  of  American  flour  imported  into  this  district  in 
the  year  ending  June,  1891,  30  barrels  in  the  year  ending  June,  1892,  and 
311  barrels  in  the  year  ending  June,  1893. 

There  was  no  American  wheat  imported  in  the  district  during  1891, 1892, 
and  1893. 

There  was  no  wheat  flour,  nor  any  wheat,  imported  into  this  district  from 
other  countries  during  the  same  period. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  very  good,  and  the  &cilities 
for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  are  also  very  good  by  railway. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacle  that  I  can  see  to  the  extension  of  trade  in  American 
flour  is  the  duty  of  75  cents  per  barrel  that  the  Canadian  Government  im 
poses  upon  American  flour.  If  that  duty  were  reduced,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  there  would  be  a  large  increase  of  trade  in  American  flour  in  this  district. 
I  have  talked  upon  the  subject  to  different  flour  merchants  here,  and  they  all 
say  that  they  would  like  to  handle  the  American  flour  if  they  could  buy  it 
more  cheaply  than,  or  even  as  cheaply  as,  Canadian  flour. 

BENJAMIN  LENTHIER, 

Qmsui. 
Shkrbrookx,  January  8f  i8g4. 


ST.   PIERRE,  MIQUELON. 

The  standard  of  living  here  is  comparatively  high.  The  population  is 
composed  chiefly  of  the  laboring  class,  and  large  quantities  of  bread,  most 
of  which  is  made  of  American  flour,  are  consumed.  The  quality  used  is 
good,  strong,  spring-wheat  flour. 

The  imports  of  flour  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and 
1893,  were  as  follows: 


Kindt. 

1891. 

x89a. 

X893. 

^mlirefivJfcO>  ■>»■»»»♦«  »■>»■»»« 

BarrtU. 

13,000 

4,000 

Barrth. 

19,000 

3,000 

BarrtU. 
18,000 
6,000 

Total ^ 

17,000 

89,000 

94,000 

Wheat  is  not  imported. 

Exchange  is  effected  through  the  Banque  des  Isles  St.  Pierre^and  Mique- 
lon  and  its  agencies  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
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A  freight  steamer,  plying  between  Halifax  and  St.  Pierre  as  a  mail 
steamer,  and  having  freight  accommodation  for  about  3,500  barrels,  ex- 
tends her  trips  to  Boston  once  a  month  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
freights  in  the  latter  case  are  the  same  as  from  Halifax. 

There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  market  for 
American  flour  here.  With  the  opportunities  offered  by  regular  direct  ship- 
ments from  Boston — which  service  has  only  been  in  existence  since  August, 
1893 — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  American  flour  should  take  the  place  of  all 
other  flour  here  and  fully  supply  the  market,  as  it  is  considered  better  and 

more  suitable  than  the  Canadian  flour. 

GEORGE  J.  STEER, 

CamnMrdal  Agentm 

St,  PierrEi  March  14,  i8g^ 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  grows  so  much  wheat  that  but  verylittic 
wheat  fiour  is  impcMted,  the  principal  import  of  breadstufls  being  rye  flour> 
which  finds  ready  sale  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  The  larger  part  of  the 
Austrian  popuUtion  being  poor  and  heavily  taxed,  there  is  but  a  limited 
market  for  flour  of  the  better  grades,  and  this  is  s«q>plied  by  tiie  home  pro- 
duct. 

In  the  Austrian  cities  flour  of  the  better  ^[uality  is  consumed,  but  in  the 
country  bread  made  from  rye  or  the  lower  grades  of  wheat  flour  is  in  general 
use. 

During  the  years  iS9i-'93  the  imports  of  floUr  and  wheat  into  AuHtria- 
Hungary  were: 


Yemr. 


189X. 

1893... 


••••«•••••• 


•  •«••••••••  •••••• 


Mtt.  rtui. 
^fb39 

«»3«7 


Mri.  cfmi. 

9«4,37S 
X, 190,986 

>»3>4*99> 


These  figures  are  complete  etdept  for  th^  year  1893,  ^  which  the  returns 
for  December  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  Government  only  furnishes  statistics  on  the  total  import  of  fiour,  and 
it  is  consequently  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  amount  of  wheat  or  rye  fiour 
imported. 

The  duty  on  wheat  fiour  is  3.75  florins  in  gold*  per  100  kilograms  (220 
pounds).  On  wheat  the  duty  is  1.50  fiorins  in  gold  per  100  kilograms. 
The  import  duty  on  wheat  and  fiour  is  the  same  for  all  foreign  countries 
with  the  exception  of  Servia,  which  pays  only  0.75  fiorin  per  100  kilograms. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  between  Austria  and  London^  Paris, 
and  Berlin  are  excellent;  but  there  is  so  little  business  done  with  the  United 
States  that  the  facilities  therewith  are  not  good.  Even  the  official  daily 
Cours-Btatt  does  not  give  New  York  exchange. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  Austria-Hungary 
are  not  the  very  best.  Trieste  and  Fiume  are  the  only  seaports  of  this 
Empire.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  has  a  regular  line  of 
freight  steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  Trieste,  and  it  is  possible 

*i  florin  in  gold  {new)^^.6  ceoti ;  i  florin  in  gold  (old)«4B  cientt,  the  coin  in  whidi  da^  is  paid  at  present. 

»75 
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to  ship  grain  via  Germany;  but  the  rates  are  higher  from  the  United  States 
than  from  the  countries  from  which  Austria  imports  grain. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  American  wheat 
with  Austria-Hungary  is  the  fact  that  Austria-Hungary  is  an  agricultural 
country  and  produces  more  wheat  than  it  consumes.  The  milling  industry, 
especially  in  Hungary,  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  With  the  high  pro- 
tective tariff  of  Austria  and  a  long  journey,  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
American  flour  to  compete  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  duty  on 
wheat  is  relatively  lower  than  on  flour,  and  in  case  of  bad  crops  it  might 
be  possible  to  export  some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  wheat.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  United  States  would  have  to  compete  with. Russia,  which  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  money  received  iirom  foreign  sources  for  its  agricul- 
tural products  that  even  during  the  famine  of  1892  large  amounts  of  wheat 
were  exported. 

As  the  duties  on  goods  entering  Austria  are  paid  in  gold,  which  is  at  a 
premium  of  25  per  cent,  it  is  difficult  to  import  any  but  the  most  necessary 
articles. 

MAX  JUDD, 
Cottsul'  General, 

Vienna,  January  26,  i8p4. 


BOHEMIA. 

PRAGUE. 
WHEAT   FLOUR. 


'The  principal  food  of  the  people  in  my  district  is  flour— wheat  and  rye. 
The  aim  of  those  buying  flour  is  to  purchase  it  at  the  lowest  possible  rates, 
regardless  of  its  origin.  The  cheaper  grades  of  flour  are  used  by  the  rural 
and  industrial  classes  and  the  finer  qualities  in  small  proportions  in  cities. 
No  American  flour  is  imported  into  this  district. 

Bohemia  manufactures  a  good  deal  of  flour  from  its  home-grown  wheat, 
but  the  amount  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  home  demand.  The  deficiency 
is  chiefly  supplied  by  Hungary.  Hungary  is  a  large  wheat  and  flour  pro- 
ducing country,  the  largest  flour  mills  being  in  Buda-Pesth,  distant  375 
miles  from  this  city,  the  principal  flour  market  of  Bohemia. 

The  Hungarian  millers  supply  flour  at  cheaper  rates  than  the  Bohemian 
millers  can  manufacture  it  at  the  present  prices  of  wheat.  A  suspicion  exists 
among  the  Bohemian  millers  that  the  Hungarians  are  buying  wheat  at  low 
prices  from  Roumania,  Servia,  and  southern  Russia,  without  paying  any  duty 
thereon,  by  certain  manipulation,  which  is  explained  more  particularly  in 
the  following  translation  of  an  interpellation  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
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Bohemian  Diet,  made  on  January  8,  1894^  in  behalf  of  the  millers  of  h\s 
country: 

A  committee  of  the  millen'  association  met  at  Viemia  last  November,  where  the  supposition 
was  expressed  that  the  competition  of  the  large  Hmigarian  floor  mills  against  our  home  estab- 
lishments m  soppoiled  and  facilitated  by  the  excessive  use,  if  not  by  the  abuse,  of  the  so-called 
'^fefining  process,"  according  to  which  f]rstem  enonnoos  quantities  of  Russian  and  Rou- 
manian wheat,  and  also  wheat  from  the  Balkan  states  are  shipped  to  the  Hungarian  fiour 
mills  to  be  manufactured  into  flour.  This  matter  was  also  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Prague,  which  body  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  excessive  use  of  the  bounty  on  flour  by  the  Hungarian  mills  is  the  principal 
basis  of  their  competition.  As  a  result  the  large  Hungarian  mills  sell  their  products  in  our 
markets  at  an  average  of  one  florin  (40.6  cents)  per  220  pounds  cheaper  than  our  home  mills 
can  produce.  If  from  these  low  prices  20  to  30  kreutzers  (8  to  12  cents)  are  deducted  on 
account  of  the  present  low  freight  rates,  there  still  remains  a  difference  of  70  to  80  kreutzers 
(28  to  33  cents)  per  metrical  centner  (220  pounds)  in  their  favor.  Taking  this  calculation  as 
a  basis  (Buda-Pesth  price  current  of  flour,  farina,  and  bran),  we  find  that  loo  kilograms  (220 
pounds)  of  wheat,  of  which  a  hectoliter  (2.8377  bushels)  has  a  weight  of  78  kilograms,  will 
yield  8.89  florins  (I3.61)  worth  of  mill  products.  From  this  amount  must  be  deducted  the 
agent's  commission,  the  usual  discount  from  the  bill,  and  the  expense  for  packing,  which 
altogether  amount  to  at  least  75  kreutzers  (30^  cents),  leaving  8.14  florins  (13.30^)  net. 
The  metrical  centner  of  wheat  of  78  kilograms  per  hectoliter  costs  7.90  florins  ($3.20^),  so 
that  the  difference  between  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  product  is  only  24  kreutzers 
[g^  cents).  Inasmuch  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  Hungarian  millers  show  that  one 
metrical  centner  of  wheat  costs  l.io  florins  (44.6  cents)  to  manufacture  into  flour,  there  is  here 
a  problem  which  in  the  interest  of  our  home  industry  calls  for  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planadon. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Hungarian  flour  stock  companies  do  not  work  at  a  loss; 
on  the  contrary,  they  pay  their  shareholders  and  managing  committee  large  dividends,  so 
that  a  condnsion  can  be  drawn  that  those  large  mills  manufacture  the  raw  material  at  cheaper 
rates  than  the  home  wheat  can  be  purchased  in  the  Buda-Pesth  market  It  is  also  remarka- 
ble that,  according  to  statistical  data,  the  import  of  Roumanian,  Servian,  and  Russian  wheat 
is  steadily  increasing,  which  fact  is  shown  by  the  Hungarian  official  statistics,  namely : 

The  export  of  Hungarian  flour  to  Austria  proper  in  the  year  1882  was  1,579,000  metrical 
centners;  to  foreign  countries,  1,336,000  metrical  centners;  but  in  the  year  1892  we  find 
that  the  export  of  Hungarian  flour  to  Austria  proper  reached  4,017,000  metrical  centners, 
whereas  the  export  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  only  955,000  metrical  centners. 

But  more  remarkable  still  is  the  fact  that  as  the  export  of  Hungarian  flour  to  Austria 
proper  increases,  the  import  of  wheat  from  the  Balkan  states  increases  in  like  proportion  in 
consequence  of  the  refining  process — the  ministerial  decree  of  May  29, 1882,  permitting  grain 
from  foreign  countries  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  for  the  purpose  of  being  ground  in  the  home 
mills,  provided  the  flour  made  finom  the  duty-free  grain  is  reshipped  across  the  frontier  within 
a  specified  time.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  amount  of  grain  imported  free  of  duty  in  1882 
amounted  to 57,000  metrical  centners;  in  1884,  254,000  metrical  centners;  in  1890, 455,000 
metrical  centners;  and  in  1892,  1,323,000  metrical  centners.  From  the  figures  quoted,  we 
notice  that  the  export  of  Hungarian  flour  to  foreign  countries  is  declining,  while  the  exports 
;o  Austria  proper  are  rapidly  increasing;  also,  that  the  import  of  the  duty-free  grain  is  in- 
creasing. If  the  export  capability  of  the  Hungarian  mills  is  caused  by  the  import  of  the 
duty-free  grain  from  foreign  countries,  the  result  would  be  an  increase  and  not  a  decrease  of 
the  export  to  foreign  countries;  but  the  increase  of  the  export  of  Hungarian  flour  to  Austria 
proper  and  the  decline  of  the  export  to  foreign  countries  go  to  prove  the  supposition  that  the 
flour  made  of  the  duty-firee  foreign  grain  (a  much  cheaper  raw  material)  is  that  which  comes 
into  competition  in  our  markets.    Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  flour  which  is 
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destined  for  foreign  tountries—Mfor  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  etc.^-must  be,  in  view  of  flie 
transoceanic  competition,  of  the  finest  quality;  and  yet  hardly  more  than  30  per  cent  of  such 
flour  can  be  obtained  from  the  raw  material,  the  rest  remaining  for  home  consumption.  The 
Balkan  grain  is  inferior  in  quality,  and  30  per  cent  of  first-class  flour  can  not  be  obtained 
from  it;  consequently  flour  made  therefrom  can  not  be  useH  for  the  foreign  trade. 

It  can  therefore  be  positively  asserted  that  the  flour  which  is  exported  to  foreign  countries 
is  made  from  Hungarian  wheat  (which  is  superior  in  quality),  whereas  the  flour  made  from 
the  "duty-free"  wheat  is  thrown  into  our  markets,  causing  an  insuperable  competition  to  our 
home  establishments.  No  proof  of  identity  is  required,  and  the  term  which  is  fixed  for  giving 
to  the  exporter  a  bounty  on  flour  is  extended  to  suit  the  Hungarian  mills.  What  such  an 
advantage  means  every  business  man  can  easily  comprehend.  The  bounty  system  as  it  is 
practiced  now  by  the  Hungarian  mill-owners  is  contrary  to  that  which  was  contemplated  by 
the  protection  to  grain  at  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced.  We  now  see  that  the  large  Hun- 
garian mills  only  are  benefited  thereby,  because  it  enables  tliem  to  buy  cheap  grain  and  real- 
ize bounty  on  the  flour  they  export  to  foreign  countries.  The  tarifl*  law  expressly  requires 
proof  of  identity  and  makes  all  refining  methods  dependent  on  such  proof  by  stating  that  arti- 
cles may  be  imported  into  this  country  without  paying  any  duty  within  the  limits  of  the 
refining  process,  but  fixes  a  time  within  which  the  flour  manufactured  therefrom  must  be  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries.  It  is  only  when  exported  that  the  identity  of  the  imported  rai^ 
material  can  be  proved. 

The  quality  of  flour  is  divided  here  into  nine  grades — Nos.  o,  i,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  and  8,  and  tkt  following  wholesale  prices  are  chained  at  Buda-Pesth 
per  100  kilograms  (equivalent  to  220  American  pounds) : 


Grtide. 

Price. 

Grade. 

Price. 

B._ - 

5.03 

47" 
4-34 
4.06 

ie 

$390 

3-49 
a.  88 

Z..............r— ' "-- - 

6 

9 

7 

»  _..................... 

8 

•.19 

j.a.. ....«•• 

The  freight  from  Buda-Pesth  to  Prague  per  carload  amounts  to  51  cents 
per  220  pounds. 

How  much  flour  is  yearly  imported  into  Bohemia  it  is  impossible  to  state, 
because  there  are  no  statistics  nor  records  of  any  kind  kept.  I  tried  to  as- 
certain an  approximation  thereof  from  the  wholesale  dealers,  but  failed. 

DUTY  ON    FLOUR. 

The  duty  on  wheat  flour  into  Austria-Hungary  is  3. 75  florins  in  gold 
(1 1. 80)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  imported  into  Bohemia  only  from  some  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  states — Moravia,  Hungary,  etc.  In  1892,  according  to  the  statistical 
records  of  the  agriculture  department  of  Bohemia,  of  all  the  tillable  soil  in 
Bohemia  97.39  per  cent  was  sown  or  planted  and  2.61  per  cent  left  fallow. 
Of  the  soil  devoted  to  grain,  wheat  occupied  42.4  per  cent,  and  yielded 
4,906,000  hectoliters  (13,921,756  bushels).  The  present  price  of  wheat 
per  100  kilograms  is  from  J3.29  to  I3.65. 
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Hie  import  duty  on  wheat  is  1.50  fidrinB  (79.3  edits)  in  gold  per  100 
kilogiams.  The  duty  on  flour  and  wheat  imported  into  Austiia-Hungary  is 
uniform,  no  exception  being  made. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  here  are  excellent.  In  the  city  of 
Prague  there  are  five  large  banking  institutions,  with  branches  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Bohemia,  which  have  direct  communication  with  banking  houses 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  also  several  smaller  banking  firms  doing 
direct  foreign -exchange  business. 

Shipping  communication  between  the  United  States  and  Bohemia  can 
be  conveniently  effected  only  via  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  which  ports  are 
connected  with  the  capital  city  of  Bohemia  (Prague)  by  railway  and  by 
navigable  river.  The  distance  from  Hamburg  to  Prague  is  661  kilometers 
(413  niiles)  and  from  Bremen  692  kilometers  (433  miles). 

Freight  rates  by  both  rail  and  water  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  Prague 
per  carload  of  100  metrical  centners  (22,046  pounds)  is  as  follows: 


FVom —  By  water.     By  rail. 


Hamburg .1 $33.80  $S^-6^ 

Bremen.. 30*94  S'-S' 


OUTLOOK   FOR   TRADE. 

It  rests  with  the  American  millers  to  decide  whether  they  can  place  their 
wheat  flour  on  Bohemian  markets  at  as  cheap  rates  to  the  consumer  as  other 
millers  do.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  American  wheat  flour  could  be  furnished 
to  the  consumers  here  at  the  same  price  as  others  furnish  it,  considerable 
business  could  be  done.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  cheaper  grades  of  flour 
would  sell  better  in  this  country  than  the  finer  qualities. 

JOHN  KAREL, 

Consul, 
Prague,  February  12^  18^4. 


REICHENBERQ. 

Northern  Bohemia  is  known  as  the  most  populous  district  of  Austria* 
Hungary,  and  the  consumption  of  flour  is  therefore  extensive. 

As  the  entire  country  is  very  mountainous,  agriculture  is  in  an  inferior 
state  of  development.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  interests  of  Austria  are  located  in  northern  Bohemia, 
and  consequently  the  greater  part  of  the  population  consists  of  workingmen. 

American  flour  has  never  been  imported  into  northern  Bohemia,  nor  will 
it  ever  be  under  existing  conditions. 
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Only  R  few  decades  ago  the  milling  interests  of  northern  Bohemia  were  of 
considerable  importance,  but  this  branch  of  business  has  been  almost  driven 
out  of  existence  by  the  competition  of  Hungary,  and  is  now  carried  on  only 
on  a  small  scale. 

Hungarian  millers  completely  control  the  flour  and  wheat  market  of 
Austria,  and  hence  of  northern  Bohemia;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  few 
mills  yet  in  operation  to  compete  with  the  production  of  Hungarian  mills. 
It  is  well  understood  by  those  who  pretend  to  be  posted,  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  very  short  time  when  mills  still  in  operation  here  mvet  shut 
down  forever. 

The  amount  of  wheat  now  ground  in  this  district  is  very  insignificant. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR   USED. 

The  quality  of  wheat  flour  used  here  is  principally  of  a  fine  grade,  and 
for  this  reason  northern  Bohemia  seems  to  be  the  field  sought  by  Hungarian 
millers,  as  their  lower  grades  of  flour  are  used  at  home. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR   AND   WHEAT. 

The  import  of  flour  from  other  countries  has  entirely  ceased  in  northern 
Bohemia  since  the  duty  on  it  was  established.  Importing  flour  would  not 
pay  because  the  duty  is  too  high. 

A  few  years  ago  large  quantities  of  American  rye  were  imported  into 
northern  Bohemia  by  the  way  of  Hamburg,  but  the  increase  of  duty  on  grain 
and  the  low  prices  of  grain  throughout  Europe  have  shut  out  this  import. 

A  further  obstacle  in  the  way  of  cheap  transportation  and  the  counter- 
action of  the  high  duty  is  the  extraordinarily  low  state  of  the  water  in  the 
River  Elbe  for  the  past  few  years,  which  has  prevented  the  utilization  of  this 
route  for  shipping  purposes  from  Hamburg  to  Bohemia. 

C.  HUGO  JACOBI, 
Reichenberg^  January  ly,  i8g4. 


BELGIUM. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  people  in  this  consular  district  (Brussels)  eat  equal  proportions  of 
bread  and  potatoes,  potatoes  occupying  as  high  a  valuation  in  public  estima- 
tion as  bread.  The  people  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour,  provided  it  can 
be  purchased  at  advantageous  figures. 

The  average  price  of  wheat,  irrespective  of  origin,  in  the  markets  of 
Belgium  during  the  month  of  October,  1893,  was  $2.8$  per  220  pounds. 

The  best  quality  of  flour  is  most  used. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  the  amount  of  American  wheat  flour  imported 
into  this  district  in  any  year,  as  flour  is  not  reported  separately  in  the  Belgian 
statistics.  Flour,  bran,  alimentary  feculas,  and  meslin  of  all  sorts  are  classed 
under  one  head.  Thus  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  38,736,651 
pounds  of  flour,  bran,  alimentary  feculas,  and  meslin  were  imported  into 
Belgium  from  the  United  States,  51,818,428  pounds  in  1892,  and  47,322,- 
598  pounds  in  1893. 

Wheat  is  not  reported  separately  in  the  Belgian  statistics,  wheat,  spelt, 
and  meslin  being  classified  under  one  head.  I  am  informed  that  the  statis- 
tics really  concern  wheat,  as  very  little  spelt  or  meslin  comes  from  the  United 
States.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  236,058,842  pounds  of 
wheat,  spelt,  and  meslin  were  imported  into  Belgium  from  the  United  States, 
1,230,534,423  pounds  in  1892,  and  608,886,801  pounds  in  1893.  The 
quantities  of  milled  cereals  (wheat,  spelt,  and  meslin)  imported  into  Belgium 
from  other  countries  during  the  years  ending  June  30, 189 1, 1892,  and  1893, 
were  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

189I 16,696,334 

1892 150.251,833 

1893 I32.9«3,787 

The  quantities  of  cereals  (wheat,  spelt,  and  meslin)  in  bulk  imported  into 
Belgium  from  other  countries  during  the  periods  above  mentioned  were: 

Pounds. 

1891 2,X7o»579»873 

1892 1,667,185,126 

1893 «»5o6,393.69X 

BXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAaUTIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  through  the  banks.  Payments 
are  by  draft  at  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  da3rs.  The  rate  of  exchange  varies 
from  5.17  to  5.30  francs  to  the  dollar.  Goods  arrive  by  vessel  from  the 
United  States  and  are  distributed  to  the  interior  by  railroad  and  canal. 
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TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  in  American  Hour  in  this  consular  district.  From  informa- 
tion gathered  in  conversation  with  importers,  I  find  a  general  preference  for 
American  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  a  desire  to  increase  its  consumption. 
This  increase  can  be  accomplished  if  our  products  placed  upon  the  Belgiun(i 
markets  equal  or  exceed  in  quality  the  European  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and 
are  sold  at  the  same  price. 

DUTIES. 

There  is  no  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  coming  into  Belgium. 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

ConsuL 
Brussels,  January  j,  18^4. 


ANTWERP. 


STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  standard  articles  of  food  in  the  consular  district  of  Antwerp  are 
bread,  potatoes,  and  beer. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR   USED. 

Practically  all  the  bread  consumed  in  Belgium  is  made  of  wheat  flour, 
which  is  largely  manufactured  in  Belgium,  though  it  is  also  imported  from 
other  countries,  and  principally  from  the  United  States. 

The  Belgian  flour  is  milled  from  wheat  grown  in  part  in  Belgium,  but 
chiefly  imported. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR   AND   WHEAT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  flour  at  Antwerp  for  t^ie  calen- 
dar years  indicated  : 


From— 


United  Stti«8 

Caiuida 

Argentine  Republic 

India 

Australia.. 

black  Sea  and  Danube. 
Prussia  and  Pomerania. 

Italy. 

Hungary 

Rbssia 

Hamburg  and  Bremen.. 

France 

England 


Total. 


1893. 


Sacks. 
a8s,40o 
5,646 
94,002 

a,8a7 

65,097 

aaa 

x6o 


«,459 
1,689 

x8,s50 
433*049 


Z891. 


Sack*. 

334,5^5 
15.001 

3,436 

4,704 

980 

«3,598 
82,911 

7,X46 

»,440 

3«,«49 
1,666 

9,96a 
506,998 


1890. 


StUks. 
9x1,806 


«7,7«5 
».694 

4,x6o 

7.339 
90,889 


954 
94,087 

7«4 
4,  "9 

373,590 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  importatioD  from  the  UoUcd  States  coasid- 
erably  exceeds  that  of  all  the  others  coiabiaed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  wheat  at  Antwerp  during  the 
same  years: 


From— 


England 

BUck  Sea  country 

Att&  trail  ia. ~ 

Canada 

United  States. 

Denmark. 

Danube  country.... 

EOF^ 

France. 

Hambuxx. 

Hiinfpary m.«.» 

India. 

Pomerania ^ 


AifCBtinc  Republic. 

Northern  Ruuia 

Turkey....  M. 

Chile- 


Total.. 


1890. 


HtctoiUtrt.^ 
40.756 

16,108 

125.897 

4,9^,039 


4,  "7, 757 
«»,749 

3.39> 
47*594 


>*343*9I^S 


695 

•,i68,o«> 


"7.764 


23,166,894 


Z89I. 


HtctoHUrt.^ 

44»7«5 

x.570.«W 

"4. 3*9 

93»3<H 

4.508,859 

S,ai8 
5,5*3.863 

497,190 
7.796 
3,608 

xoi,097 

•.659,448 

9,985 

68,719 

«,63(,8^ 

»07,577 
996,007 

37,7«5 


i8,Q34.49« 


1890. 


7,a9« 
1,996,473 

30,3x6 


». 657.075 
130 

5.588,425 
999,956 

9.704 


1,994,984 

"3. 750 

53.403 

s>*33,834 

9.139 
3x8,099 


Z9,  909,871 


*  z  hectoliterss9.838  bushels. 

All  wheat  and  flour  imported  into  Belgium  are  free  of  duty  of  any  char- 


acter. 


EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING    FACILITIES. 


The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  of  the  first  order.  The  princi- 
pal banks  in  the  consular  district  of  Antwerp  are  Ban  que  Centrale  Aurer- 
soise,  Banque  d'Anvers,  Banque  Nationale,  Banqye  de  Credit  Commercial, 
Banque  de  Commerce,  and  H.  Albert  de  Bary  &  Co.,  all  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp  aiid  all  thoroughly  reliable  and  of  the  first  rank. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  the  best.  The 
Red  Star  line,  the  Wilson  line,  the  Puritan  line,  and  others,  are,  I  should 
suppose*  too  well  known  to  American  exporters  to  necessitate  details  as  to 
names,  service,  dates  and  places  of  departure,  etc. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  questipn  as  tp  American  millers  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in 
this  consular  district  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  i&  not!  easily  answered. 
The  United  States  aliieady  furnish  about  three-fifths  of  all  the  flour  coming 
tQ  the  port  of  Antwerp^  This  pcactically  means  Belgium  itself,  because  Ant- 
werp is  the  chief  B^giap  port,  a^df  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  the  propor- 
tion will  not.  be  q^teriaJly  changed  by  such  quantities  as  enter  other  Belgian 
ports. 

Figuns  showing  the  vdative  consumption  of  Belgian -made  fiour  and  that 
of  flour  coming  frQm  other  countries  are  not  at  hand.    I  learn  that  such 
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figures  exist,  but  my  efforts  to  secure  them  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  Belgian  mills,  notably  those  of  Lourain,  turn  out 
large  quantities  of  Hour,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  importation 
of  the  American  product  can  be  materially  increased  without  such  induce- 
ments in  the  matter  of  price  as  would  overcome  the  output  of  the  Belgian 
mills.  These  mills  are  strong,  long  established,  with  ample  capital,  and 
work  harmoniously. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  are  now  supplying  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
import  would  seem  to  indicate  that  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  American 
millers  would  result  in  a  substantial  and  steady  increase  of  their  Belgian 
sales. 

The  retail  flour  trade  would  not  be  difficult  to  reach.  As  bread,  cakes,, 
pastry,  etc.,  are  almost  entirely  bought  by  the  consumer  from  the  baker, 
there  is  very  little  sale  of  flour  to  the  family,  and  the  necessity  for  every 
grocer  to  keep  flour  in  small  quantities  does  not  exist  as  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  these  bakers  use  American  flour,  bought  directly  from  the  job- 
ber, and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  do  not  follow  this  custom  buy  directly 
from  the  Belgian  miller. 

The  bakers,  then,  are  the  people  to  be  reached,  and  a  systematic,  deter- 
mined effort  to  that  end  would  undoubtedly  bring  good  results. 

HARVEY  JOHNSON, 

ConsuL 
Antwerp,  February  24,  1894. 


FLANDERS. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  people  of  the  two  Flanders  are  divided  by  class  distinction  into  three 
different  groups — the  nobility,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  working  people. 
Respecting  the  character  of  food  eaten,  the  two  first-mentioned  divisions  do 
not  materially  differ.  They  consume  the  best  food  which  their  means  permit 
and  which  the  markets  afford.  The  opportunity  to  obtain  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  market 
supplies  here  would  be  considered  fair  even  in  the  United  States.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  density  of  population,  prices  are  higher  than  in  other  locali- 
ties on  the  Continent. 

The  working  people,  in  turn,  consist  of  two  classes — those  residing  in 
cities,  mostly  employed  in  factories,  and  those  living  in  the  country,  engaged 
in  agricultural  labor.  This  consular  district,  composed  of  the  two  Flanders, 
is  the  center  of  vast  industries.  Fully  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  East 
Flanders  are  employed  in  factory  labor.  The  proportion  in  West  Flanders  is 
not  so  large,  but  is  at  least  one-fourth.  These  factory  hands  generally  earn 
sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  comfortably,  but  they  never  are  able 
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to  indulge  in  the  least  luxury.  Their  nourishment  consists  chiefly  of  pota- 
toes, vegetables,  soup,  and  bread.  Fish  also  is  greatly  used,  but  meat  in  very 
small  proportion.  The  price  of  all  kinds  of  food  consumed  by  this  class  is 
cheaper,  and  often  the  quality  is  second  or  third  rate.  Even  among  domestic 
servants  a  partial  custom  is  prevalent  to  give  them  different  food  from  that 
eaten  by  the  family.     It  is  frequently  of  inferior  quality. 

The  agricultural  laborers  probably  fare  the  worst.  Their  food  consists 
mostly  of  potatoes,  considerable  bread,  and  large  quantities  of  buttermilk. 
Meat  is  very  rarely  eaten.  That  eaten  is  only  the  smoked  fatty  portions  of 
pork  which  they  are  able  to  procure.  They  generally  hire  out  by  the  day, 
week,  or  month  for  a  certain  sum  in  addition  to  their  daily  food  supply.  A 
field  laborer  earns  about  75  centimes  (15  cents)  per  day,  with  his  food  added, 
llieir  condition  has,  however,  vastly  improved  in  the  past  few  years. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

In  every  respect  there  is  much  less  variety  existing  among  people  of  the 
same  means  than  in  the  United  States.  If  you  belong  to  a  certain  class,  you 
will  eat  the  same  as  your  fellows.  All  bread  is  made  by  bakers.  It  is  ex- 
ceptional to  bake  bread  or  biscuit  in  one's  own  kitchen.  The  baker  supplies 
all  and  always  of  uniform  character.  There  is  as  much  style  in  bread  as  in 
dress.  What  your  neighbor  eats,  you  must  eat.  At  Ghent  this  fact  is  par- 
ticularly true.  Questions  of  politics  and  of  bread  are  mixed.  There  are 
in  this  city  three  large  cooperative  bakeries  known  as  **  Vooruit,"  "Volks- 
belang,"  and  the  "Etoile  du  Nord.'*  They  supply  three-fifths  of  the  bread 
consumed.  If  you  are  a  socialist,  you  will  buy  your  bread  from  the  **  Voo- 
ruit ; "  if  an  antisocialist,  from  the  "  Volksbelang ; "  and  if  you  wish  to  hide 
your  political  affiliations  you  patronize  the  "Etoile  du  Nord." 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  private  bakers,  but  none  of  great  impor- 
tance. Their  clientage  is  composed  of  the  richer  classes,  of  their  particular 
friends,  and  of  transient  trade.  The  bread  furnished  by  the  cooperative 
societies  is  probably  as  good  as  that  made  by  the  private  bakers  and  sells  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  price  asked  at  the  smaller  shops. 

It  may  generally  be  said  that  the  people  eat  mostly  wheat  bread,  though 
there  is  some  little  brown  bread  used.  In  the  villages  the  proportion  is  half 
wheat  and  half  rye  bread.  In  the  country  people  generally  eat  rye  bread,  but 
frequently  the  farmers  used  bread  made  of  a  flour  resulting  from  the  grinding 
or  crushing  of  wheat  without  any  further  cleansing  or  preparation.  In  the 
cities  the  bourgeoisie  consume  little  bread,  not  exceeding  daily  one  pound  per 
individual.  A  workman  eats  at  least  2  pounds  of  bread  per  day.  The  quality 
of  the  flour  employed  by  the  cooperative  societies  is  mostly  00  (double  zero), 
which  is  a  good  mean.  The  bread  manufactured  from  this  brand  is  sold  by 
these  societies  at  18  to  20  centimes  (3^  to  4  cents)  per  loaf  of  one  kilogram 
(2  pounds).  The  private  bakers  use  a  better  quality  of  flour,  worth  i  to  3 
francs  (20  to  60  cents)  more  per  sack  of  100  kilograms  (200  pounds)  and  sell 
the  bread  at  26  to  32  centimes  (5  to  6^  cents)  per  loaf  of  2  pounds. 
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All  conditions  being  equal,  the  bakers  are  inclimed  to  use  native  flour, 
even  though  the  quality  of  bread,  in  our  opinion,  may  not  be  as  good.  The 
people,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  they  eat ;  for  them  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, provided  the  price  is  reasonable  and  the  bread  to  their  taste. 

The  Belgians  are  ready  to  use  American  flour  if  it  is  good  and  the  price  is 
advantageous.  Both  the  "  Vooruit"  and  "  Volksbelang"  replied  in  these 
terms.  The  other  society  did  not  answer  my  communication.  According 
to  their  own  statement,  the  ''Vooruit*'  employs  30,000  sacks  of  100  kilo- 
grams per  year,  and  the  '' Volksbelang  "  70,000  sacks.  The  third  society  is 
not  so  important.  Both  of  the  former  have  assured  me  that  they  are  willing 
and  ready  to  treat  directly  with  American  houses.  The  ''Volksbelang" 
supplies  bread  daily  to  45,000  people,  the  ''Vooruit"  to  25,000  persons. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  pay  Americans  to  open  direct  correspondence 
with  both  these  important  cooperative  societies  of  Ghent. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  that  known  as  "00  native,"  selling 
at  17  francs  whole^e  and  18  francs  retail  per  100  kilogram^s.  Whether 
or  not  sufficient  wheat  flour  is  produced  in  Belgium  for  consumption  is  an 
open  question.  It  is*  however,  a  fact  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour 
from  abroad  are  imported.  American  flour  is  chiefly  u^sed  for  whiteQing  the 
native  product.  Most  of  this  flour  for  saje  at  Ghent  coiiijies  from  St.  Louis 
and  Minneapolis.  The  "Patents''  and  "imperial"  are  geoerally  prefenced. 
American  flour  is  the  most  employed  afte^  the  na^tive  product.  The  wheat 
flour  coming  from  Hungary  is  used  largely,  but  only  for  pastry  and  the  flner 
baking.  Bakers  agree  that  American  flour  is  better  for  working,  and  that 
the  same  quantity  produces  more  bread.;  for  instance^  i;op  kilograms  of 
Ameiiican  flour  is  said  to  produce  4  more  pounds  of  bread  than  the  same 
quantity  of  any  other  flour.  Double  zero  (00)  native  produces  135  to  133 
kilograms,  of  bread  tp  100  kilograms  of  flour. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  relative  to  the  statistics 
for  this  district,  inasmuch  as  no  separate  record  is  available  for  information. 
All  wheat  and  flour  coming  to  Belgium  from  the  United  States  enters  this 
country  by  way  of  Antwerp ;  consequently  its  tables  of  statistics  include  all 
Belgium.  Furthermore,  the  last  flgures  available  are  for  the  year  1892. 
The  classificfttion  giyen  to  these  two  subjects  in  the  "General  Statement  of 
Commerce  with  Foreign  Countries,"  from  which  th<;  annexed  tables  are 
composed}  is:  "Wheat,  spelt,  and  meteil"  and  "flours,  brans,  food  feculae, 
and  meslins  of  all  kinds. ' '  "  Mqleil "  is  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye.  There 
are  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  more  exact  statistics  to  be  obtained.  The 
tables  hereafter  given  indicate  the  quantities  in  kilograms  of  3.205  pounds 
and  the  values  in  francs  of  19.3  cents.  The  figures  of  imports  include  only 
the  amounts  which  have  been  actually  used  in  Belgium  and  those  of  exports 
only  such  as  have  been  produced  in  this  country.  Wheat  or  flqur  simply  in 
transit  is  not  included. 
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Table  A  shows  the  amount  of  importation  of  grain  of  all  kinds  from 
abroad  into  Belgium.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  countries  from  which  grain 
now  chiefly  comes  are  the  United  States,  Roumania,  and  the  East  Indies. 
Russia,  which  five  years  ago  furnished  the  largest  quantity,  now  supplies  less 
than  one-sixth  its  former  amount.  Roumania,  our  chief  competitor,  sup- 
plies less  now  than  five  years  ago,  while  the  East  Indian  statistics  show  fluc- 
tuation. The  quantity  imported  from  the  United  States,  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe,  has  steadily  increased.  A  curious  item  is  that,  while  the  amount 
supplied  by  the  United  States  in  1892  was  one- fourth  more  than  in  1891,  the 
value  was  much  less. 

Table  B  shows  the  importation  of  flour  of  every  kind.  Here  we  see  that 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  has  increased  enormously  during  the  past  Ave 
years,  until  now  it  holds  flrst  place.  At  one  time  Holland  supplied  the  most 
and  later  France.  France  is  now  our  chief  competitor.  Indeed,  this  com- 
petition is  the  more  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  French  Government  itself  aids 
and  assists  this  trade  by  law  and  by  a  drawback  of  1.50  francs  (30  cents)  for 
every  sack  of  100  kilograms  exported.  The  fact  is  also  apparent  that  though 
the  amount  of  American  flour  imported  has  increased,  the  value  has  not 
risen  in  proportion. 

Tables  C  and  D  show,  respectively,  the  total  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  and  grain  into  and  from  Belgium.  From  these  tables  it  is  to 
be  learned  that,  although  Belgium  produces  a  great  quantity  of  grain,  it 
does  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  as  the  importations  constantly 
exceed  the  exportations.  The  difference  proportionally,  however,  is  grow- 
ing less  yearly. 

The  next  two  tables  (E  and  F)  indicate  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  flour  of  all  kinds.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  exports  show  generally  an  ex- 
cess in  quantity  over  the  imports,  but,  strangely,  a  less  valuation.  Consid- 
ering these  tables  with  the  two  preceding,  it  is  evident  that  a  portion  of  the 
excess  of  wheat  imported  is  manufactured  into  flour  and  leaves  the  country 
under  this  new  form. 

Tables  G  and  H  are  practically  extracts  of  A  and  B,  but  show  at  a  glance 
the  amount  and  value  of  grain  and  flour  imported  into  Belgium  from  the 
United  Sutea. 

AM.  F.-^— a. 
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A. — Importation  of  wheat ^  spelt ^  and  meteil  into  Belgium, 


Country  of  origin. 


■United  Sutes.. 

Koumania 

East  Indies...... 

Crance 

Russia 

Holland 

•BrarH 

'Germany... 

England... 

Austria.. 


Axgentine  Republic •• 

Spain , 


•«•••••••< 


Quantity. 


k888. 


KilograiHi. 

»39. 670,000 

4S4,  "6,000 
71,358,000 
31,839,000 

539.996,000 
67,994,000 
14,049^000 


18,059,000 

9,988,000 

39,595,000 

74,000 


1889. 


Kilogranu, 

ax6,B8o,ooo 

47»,337,ooo 

99,467,000 

34*736,000 

358,828,000 

73, 449. 000 

«, 379,000 

•7,354,000 

6,469,000 

4,648,000 

«9, 495,000 

89,000 


1890. 


Kilogranu, 

319,569,000 

490,389,000 

X05, 179,000 

43,368,000 

308,637,000 

60,090,000 

35,706,000 

18,635,000 

19,685,000 

•,799,000 

146,584,000 

656,000 


1891. 


Kilagram*. 

448,8x5,000 

499,939,000 

•37,633.000 

"03,568,000 

981,882,000 

49,780,000 

97,948,000 

30,789,000 

13,829,000 

13,350,000 

148,144,000 

107,000 


1899. 


Kildgramt. 

537,904,000 

300,656,000 

ii4,3>S,ooo 

83,59X,ooo 

80,905,000 

56,698,000 

39,464,000 

*7,*09,aoo 

io,43x,ooo 

5,304,000 

4,709,000 

1,131,000 


Country  of  origin. 


United  Siatea... 

Roumania 

Saat  Indies...... 

France 

Russia 

HoIUnd 

BnziL 

Germany... 

England..... 

Austria.. 


•••••••••••••••a 


Argentine  Republic, 
Spain. 


Value. 


x888. 


Francs. 
94,0x9,000 
83,0x9,000 
X3. 555,000 

5,599,000 
77,980,000 
11,977,000 

9,647,000 

3,968,000 

1,705,000 

7,181,000 

15,000 


1889. 


Franc*. 
35,876,000 
86,938,000 
17,563,000 
6,952,000 
59,980.000 

X3,O9S,O0O 

408,000 

5,047,000 

1,057,000 

790,000 

9,9x4,000 

16,1 


1890. 


Fra$tes. 

56,001,000 

89,991,000 

9X, 009, 000 
7,843,000 

54, 0x6,  COO 

11,9x5,000 

6,903,000 

3,599,000 

•.435,000 

.504,000 

a6,67x,ooo 

1x8,1 


X891. 


Francs. 

95,909,000 

99,396,000 

5«, •43.000 

'9.065,000 

54,753,000 

8,990,000 

6,086,000 

6,019,000 

9,798,000 

», 737,000 

31,890,000 

91,000 


1899. 


Francs. 

88,9x8,000 

50,945,000 

i9,36x,ooo 

«3,49»,ooo 

",703,000 

9,307,000 

5,4x4,000 

■,899,000 

1,761,000 

871,000 

99, 168,000 

iS5,< 


NoTB. — Entered  for  consumption ;  grain  In  transit  not  included. 

B. — Importation  of/lours^  hransyfood fecula^  and  meslim  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  [entirtd 

for  consumption). 


Country  of  origiii. 


United  States 

France 

Holland. 

Germany. 

jVrgentine  Republic. 

East  Indies. 

Roumania 

Brazil. 

Russia 

Austria. 


Quantity. 


z888. 


KiUgrams. 

6,933,000 

17,685,000 

■X, 869,000 


1,635,000 

93,000 

1,836,000 

157,000 

7.X99.' 


■•••»••••• 


1889. 


KUcgroims, 

8,868,000 

39,109,000 

9X, 9x5,000 

X3, 546,000 

994,000 

136,000 

3,954.000 


9«6, 
•55, 


1890. 


Kilograms. 

94,946,000 

39,989,000 

91,147,000 

12,076,000 

X, 735,000 

699,000 

580,000 

486,000 

547»ooo 

•9.000 


1891. 


Kilograms, 

20,449,000 

43,494,000 

X5, 533. 000 

11,035,000 

715,000 

527,000 

619,000 


1,088,000 


X899. 


Kilcgramtt, 

26,690,000 

24,117,000 

x3.93x.ooo 

6,561,000 

4,709,000 

3,453,000 

1,781,000 

384,000 

355,000 

•^,000 
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B. — Importation  offloun^kram^foodfecuia^  omdwuslim  of  all  kinds,  etc, — ^Continaed. 


Country  of  origin. 


wBltCO  St^tCS»«« ««»»»«— «»««»! 

Fnuce 

Holland 

G«nnany 

Arsentine  Republic...... 

East  Indies 

RoumanU. 

BniU. , 

Russia 


Value. 


x888. 


Franc*. 
•.775.000 
7,3ao»ooo 
8,863,000 


654,000 

9,000 

7J4»ooo 

67,000 

•»9«S.ooo 


Z889. 


Francs. 

3» 547.000 

13,003,000 

8^899,000 

5,499,000 

117,000 

54.000 

1,309,000 

394. 000 


2890. 


Franci. 

7.484,' 

10,179,000 

6,445,000 

3,694,000 

591,000 

910,000 

S74.000 

146,000 

164,000 

19,000 


1891. 


FratUM. 

flw 357.000 
13,890,000 

4,910,000 

3,430,000 
999,000 
263,000 
299,000 


337.' 
9.000 


2899. 


Francs, 

fi.4X9.< 

6,x86,ooo 

3,494.000 

».S94.ooo 

1,130,000 

289,000 

4aS.ooo 

93*000 

85,000 

SflfOoo 


C — Total  importation  of  whoat,  spelt,  and  meteil  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption). 


Year. 


1889 

1890 

1891....... 

1899....... 


Quantity. 


KU^yamti, 

819,870,779 

7^,587.033 

896.7«».59^ 
2,416,686,457 

«.03a.058,296 


Valuo. 


F^OMCS, 

X55,775.44S 
«45, 659,000 

<79.344.3>9 
3x1,671,000 

17s. 449.880 


D. — Exportation  of  wheat,  spelt,  and  meteil  from  Belgium  {grain  in  transit  not  included^ 


Year. 


»»m  ..*•••  .••• 


1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1899.. 


Quantity. 


Kilegrams, 

198,500,954 
187,198,677 
•03. "68,989 

458.307,5x3 
375,744,813 


Value. 


Freutci. 
37.7«5.04t 

35,367.749 

44.654,000 

100,898,000 

63,876,6x8 


E. —  Total  importation  of  flour ^  bran,  food  fecula,  and  mesHn  into  Belgium  [transit  tradt 

not  included). 


Year. 


x888.. 
1889.. 
1890., 
1891.. 
1899.. 


»••••««•«  ft  ••••••■••••••••••••«  ••e*««  •«•••« 


luiaassni T  —  ' ^.■^-^- ^*^ ..■--*.-»^»*— -.»»*^^— ^» 


Quantity. 


Kilogranu. 
75,xa6,938 

80,881.577 

94.997.858 

xoo,734,ooo 

85.409,832 


Value. 


Francs, 
30,050,77s 
3*. 353.000 

•8,499,357 
31,998,000 

•»»498.359 


I  go 
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Y, '■^Exportation  of  flour,  dran,  /boi/  /ecultg,  and  mes/in  from  Belgium  {transit  trade  not 

included). 


Year. 


x888. 

1889.... 

1890.... 

«89x....< 

1899.... 


»— <••  •  ••— • 


>•••#••••••••••••••••••• 


Qoantity. 


Value. 


Kilagranu. 

Frmue^, 

96."3»a43 

aa,xo8,346 

87,9*8,081 

ao,«83f459 

93.680,744 

x8, 736.000 

xxo,  536,169 

aa, 105,000 

93.^*  "73 

ao,6x3,x8e 

Gj^-^ImportoHon  of  flour,  bran,  food  feeula,  and  meslin  into  Beljgium  {entered far  eamun^ 

tion)  from  the  United  States, 


•••••»>»•  ••  •  •• 


Z889 

z890>... 
Z89X.... 
X899...., 


•••« •••«••• ••«••••••• 


••• — aaa •••••• *«•• 


Quantity. 


KUcgramu. 

6,933*000 

8,868,000 

94,946,000 

ao,  443, 000 

a6, 690, 000 


Value. 


Francs, 

■»775fOOO 
3,547»ooo 
7,484,000 
6,359»«» 
6,4x9,000 


H.^-Importation  of  wheat,  spelt,  and  meteil  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption)  from 

the  United  States. 


Year. 


x888.. 
1889.. 
«89o.. 
X891.. 
X899.. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms, 
«39f670.ooo 
9x6,88o.cx» 
3x9,569,000 
448,8x5,000 
537,904,000 


Value. 


Francs, 
94,0x9,000 
35,876,000 
56,001,000 
95,909,000 
88,9i8.< 


OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

Every  merchant  whom  I  have  addressed  tells  me  that  there  is  not  any 
.certainty  of  twice  receiving  the  same  quality  of  flour  even  under  the  same 
brand.  The  second  lot  purchased  on  the  same  conditions  is  always  inferior 
to  the  first.  Naturally,  suspicions  arise  concerning  the  honesty  of  the  Amer- 
ican shippers.  There  has  been  given  me,  however,  one  explanation.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  custom  of  certain  Belgian  houses  to  purchase  the  old  sacks,  to 
fill  them  with  inferior  flour  (sometimes  native,  sometimes  foreign),  and  to 
place  this  article  on  the  market  under  its  original  mark.  Here  is  the  first 
great  obstacle.  To  secure  immunity  from  all  possible  false  pretenses,  Amer- 
ican merchants  should  send  flour  in  such  parcels  or  packages  that  the  contents 
can  not  possibly  be  changed  or  the  wrappers  used  a  second  time,  thereby 
guarantying  to  the  purchaser  the  inviolability  of  their  brand. 

The  large  indigenous  production  is  naturally  another  competing  influence. 
More  than  this  is  the  proximity  of  French  markets.    Americans  are  not 
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ready  to  give  the  credit  usually  desired.  The  merchants  must  pay  in  thirty 
daySy  while  they  receive  their  pay  from  the  bakers  only  in  sixty,  ninety,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  Again,  bakers  in  this  city  pay  for  their  flour 
largely  in  copper  coin.  The  banks  do  not  receive  this  coin,  consequently 
there  is  not  any  method  possible  by  which  the  merchants  can  remit  to  the 
United  States.  These  terms — ^long  time  and  partial  payment  in  coppers — 
are  conceded  by  Belgian  millers,  who  consequently  have  a  great  advantage. 
American  flour  is  also,  according  to  the  prevailing  idea,  too  dry.  In  fact,  it 
is  seldom  used  alone,  but  only  as  a  mixture  with  the  native  product.  Amer- 
ican merchants  want  to  sell  quantities  at  a  time  too  large  for  this  market. 
The  bakers,  generally  speaking,  with  the  exception  of  the  cooperative  so- 
cieties, have  not  the  means  of  storing  it.  To  secure  a  trade  the  seller 
must  be  ready  to  sell  in  small  quantities  without  the  mediation  of  agents  and 
to  deliver  the  purchases  regularly.  Again,  the  price  of  American  flour  is 
generally  higher  than  others.  While  a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  seems 
that  to  the  Belgian  idea  its  possible  superiority  does  not  compensate  for  the 
extra  price.  From  the  tables  it  is  evident  that  much  foreign  flour  is  intro- 
duced  into  Belgium.  The  American  article  has  a  fair  chance,  but  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  the  price  must  be  reduced.  Whether  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation renders  a  further  reduction  in  its  price  possible  is  a  question  which 
American  millers  must  decide. 


PRICES. 


The  prices  of  wheat  flour  have  been  as  follows  per  100  kilograms : 


Quality. 


0O.OO»....*M. 


...•.•••••••.•••*.•..•.**•...•.•• 


■■••••■■••••« 


February,  1891 . 


Franc*. 
31.00  to  33.00 
30.00 

99.00 
87.CO 


Febniary,  1893. 


Franc*, 

*3.oolo  95.00 

as.  00 

ai.oo 

Z9.00 


Febnury,  1994, 


Franc*. 

19.5010  ai.oo 

z8.a5to  18.50 

17.00  to  17.35 

15. 00 

13.00 


The  above  prices  are  to  bakers.  At  the  mills  the  merchants  pay  one  franc 
per  100  kilograms  less.  Retail  prices  to-day  are  as  follows  per  loo  kilo- 
grams: 


Quality. 

Price. 

Quality. 

Price. 

Franc*, 
30. 00  to  90.50 
18.50 
17.50 

Franc*, 

Z6.50 
14.50 

..... 

^•. •..••«...•.••.•..•.«■.......•..•••••. ••.......• 

The  price  of  bread  has  likewise  fallen.  In  1891  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties sold  for  28  centimes  per  kilogram  bread  which  they  now  sell  for  20 
centimes.     The  prices  at  the  bakers  are,  respectively,  36  and  30  centimes. 
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AMERICAN   AND   BELGIAN   WHEAT. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  not  so  broad  as  the  other  portion  of  this 
report.  In  this  district  there  are,  I  am  informed,  five  large  mills.  Two 
very  large  establishments  are  situated  at  Deynze,  not  far  from  Ghent.  The 
proprietors  are  Mr.  Timmermans  and  Mr.  De  Voider.  The  three  chief 
mills  in  this  city  are  owned  by  Messrs.  Bracq  &  Co.,  Epouse  Blancquart, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Aerts.  All  these  mills  are  provided  with  the  most  recent 
machinery.  The  total  combined  capacity  of  the  five  is  about  300,000  kilo- 
grams of  wheat  per  day,  valued  at  42,000  francs.  The  wheat  imported  from 
the  United  States  is  mostly  that  known  as  Red  Winter  No.  2,  recently  selling 
in  Antwerp  at  14. 38  francs  per  100  kilograms.  Other  brands  used  are  Kansas 
No.  2,  Newport  News,  Walla,  and  California. 

The  Belgian  harvest  last  year  was  very  fair,  and  consequently  the  price 
of  wheat  has  fallen.  The  finest  quality  of  Belgian  wheat  comes  from  the 
district  of  Audenaerde  and  the  province  of  Brabant.  The  total  product  of 
the  harvest  of  wheat  and  rye  in  1893  ™^y  ^  estimated  at  13,500,000  hecto- 
liters. The  principal  grain  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  The 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders  are  especially  fertile,  although  among 
the  most  densely  populated  districts  of  the  world. 

SHIPPING   AND   EXCHANGE   FACILITIES. 

There  is  not  any  direct  line  of  steamers  or  boats  from  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  although  vessels  drawing  iS}i  feet  of  water  can  come  through 
the  Temeuzen  Canal  and  discharge  immediately  in  Ghent.  Such  a  line 
from  New  York  or  Boston  could  be  established  on  a  paying  basis,  as  there 
would  never  be  lack  of  return  cargo.  The  rag  shippers  would  especially 
welcome  such  an  enterprise.  Wheat  comes  now  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent  by 
water.  Its  transfer  and  carriage  cost  about  2  francs  per  ton.  Flour,  how- 
ever is  transported  by  railway,  and  the  cost  from  steamer  in  Antwerp  to 
warehouse  in  this  city  is  much  more,  being  not  less  than  5.50  francs  per  ton. 
If  these  extra  costs  were  removed  by  direct  communication  by  a  regular  line 
between  our  ports  and  Ghent,  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  could  without 
doubt  be  sufficiently  reduced  to  obtain  a  large  trade  for  both  these  staples, 
not  only  in  this  district,  but  also  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  of  which 
this  city  is  the  natural  and  nearest  port. 

As  heretofore  mentioned,  the  refusal  of  copper  by  the  banks  constitutes 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  easy  exchange  of  money.  Aside  from  this  fact,  the 
facilities  for  exchange  are  equal  to  those  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  All 
drafts  are  via  London.  The  chief  banks  here  are  the  National  Bank  (branch), 
having  other  branches  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Belgium ;  the  Bank  of 
Flanders,  the  Bank  of  Ghent,  and  the  People's  Bank.  There  are  numerous 
private  bankers. 
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LIEGE. 


STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  Liege  is  as  high  as  that  in  any  other  manufac- 
turing city  in  which  I  have  been.  There  are  no  very  rich  men  here  and  few 
indications  of  extreme  luxury,  but  the  masses  appear  to  be  prosperous. 

The  regulation  breakfast  of  a  Belgian  artisan  consists  of  bread,  butter, 
and  coffee.  At  ten  o'clock  a  similar  repast  is  taken,  and  at  noon  he  dines 
upon  bread,  vegetables,  and  pork.  At  4  he  again  refreshes  himself  with 
bread  and  beer,  and  in  the  evening  takes  potluck  with  his  family.  When 
times  are  hard  bread  becomes  the  sole  staff  of  life.  Thus  the  effect  of  ad- 
versity is  to  increase  the  consumption  of  bread. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

Dealers  in  grain  and  millers — the  avocations  are  usually  joined  here — 
agree  that  American  wheat  is  the  best  known  to  the  trade,  though  they  foster 
a  local  prejudice  in  favor  of  that  which  is  home  grown  to  enable  them  to 
mix  their  grain  and  sell  flour  at  a  larger  profit.  The  pretense  is  made  that, 
although  bread  from  our  flour  is  whiter  and  more  appetizing,  it  lacks  body 
and  gluten. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

The  province  produces  about  two-sevenths  of  the  grain  it  consumes; 
three-sevenths  come  from  the  Danube,  and  the  residue,  or  two-sevenths, 
from  the  United  States. 

The  American  wheat  sells  usually  for  10  cents  more  per  bushel  than  the 
Turkish  or  Russian,  and  the  latter  for  as  much  more  than  the  Belgian. 

The  bakers  report  four  grades  of  bread  in  use — the  superfine,  the  fine, 
the  gray  or  mixed,  and  the  black.  The  first  is  made  from  American  wheat, 
with  a  little  Belgian  added,  the  second  from  Russian  and  native  mixed,  the 
third  from  the  Belgian  mixed  with  rye,  and  the  fourth  from  rye  alone. 
When  work  is  abundant  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  bread  consumed  is  white, 
but  when  labor  is  depressed  only  about  one-half  of  it  is  pure.     Of  the  black 
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very  little  is  eaten,  except  in  times  of  great  hardship.  It  is,  however,  fed 
in  large  quantities  to  horses  and  dogs.  The  cabmen  all  carry  loaves,  and 
when  at  rest  are  often  seen  slicing  and  feeding  them  to  their  horses. 

The  prices  of  bread  are  3,  2^,  2,  and  i^  cents  per  pound  for  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  qualities,  respectively. 

Millers,  merchants,  and  the  public  admit  that  American  wheat  is  the  best 
produced,  and  that  but  for  the  higher  price  at  which  it  is  sold  it  would  pos- 
sess the  market.  As  it  is,  although  no  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  its 
sale,  the  demand  for  it  has  grown  in  the  last  five  years  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  province  is  so  well  supplied  with  mills  that  foreign 
grain  finds  a  readier  sale  than  foreign  flour. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

In  conclusion,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  extend 
their  cereal  trade  in  Belgium.  With  a  boundless  domain  of  the  best  wheat- 
producing  soil  in  the  world,  with  a  yield  of  grain  unprecedented  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  and  with  unlimited  capital  for  its  manipulation  and 
movement,  they  might  easily  control  the  markets  of  the  world.  Surely,  with 
all  our  advantages,  we  should  be  able  to  deliver  wheat  in  Antwerp  as  cheaply 
as  either  Russia  or  Turkey. 

Why  should  not  syndicates  be  formed  and  special  agents  appointed  in 

all  European  cities— especially  where  grain  is  admitted  free— of  over  looyooc 

inhabitants? 

NICHOLAS  SMITH, 

ConsuL 
LiSGB,  February  22^  iig4» 


PRANCE. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  TRADS. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  past  an  increasing  demand  in  France  for 
American  wheat,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  softer  French  wheat,  produces 
an  excellent  flour,  and  for  this  purpose  such  importations  have  become  very 
considerable.  The  opinion  generally  prevails  that  when  the  French  and 
American  wheats  are  mixed  and  ground  the  flour  is  the  most  perfect  that  can 
be  furnished ;  and  it  is  further  asserted  by  those  whose  interest  lies  in  the 
flour  industry  that  the  American  flour  can  not  at  present  compete  with  either 
the  local  product  or  the  Hungarian  flour  sent  to  this  market. 

Whether  the  preference  for  the  inland  and  Hungarian  flour  over  the 
American  product  is  entirely  justified,  it  is  difiicult  to  say;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  arises  from  an  apprehended  danger  of  competition,  and 
from  the  fact  that  inferior  grades  of  American  flour  have  from  time  to  time 
been  foisted  upon  the  European  market.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
inferior  flour  can  be  put  upon  this  market  with  success.  Let  the  best  grades 
be  offered  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  whether 
competition  be  possible.  In  the  production  of  all  food  supplies  the  United 
States  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  ''growing  giant  that  threatens  to  crush 
all  competition/'  and  an  apprehension  of  this  fact  has  caused  the  millers 
of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Hungary  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  flour.  With  this  object  they  are  not  slow  to  make 
improvements  in  their  mills  in  order  to  turn  out  the  highest  and  best  grades 
of  flour ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  American  miller  will  be  deterred  by 
any  mechanical  difhculty  from  entering  the  European  markets.  As  already 
stated,  Switzerland  and  Hungary  are  the  only  countries  foreign  to  France 
that  occupy  this  market,  and  there  is  certainly  a  wide  fleld  here  for  the  in- 
troduction of  American  flour  if  the  people  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  of 
uniformly  good  quality  and  somewhat  cheaper  in  price. 

IMPEDIMENTS  TO  IMPORTATION. 

It  can  be  stated  with  satisfaction  that  the  transport  houses  and  shipping 
agents  here  lose  no  time  in  duly  executing  American  orders  and  in  adopt- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  measures  calculated  to  expedite  business ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  not  only  the  quality,  but  the  price,  of  the  American  product 
must  be  adjusted  to  compete  with  European  products.  It  must  have  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  name  of  "American**  to  commend  it.  A  higher 
grade  and  lower  price  than  foreign  brands  is  the  great  desideratum ;  but 
against  this  stands  the  ocean  freight  rates,  etc.     The  French  tariff  on  flour  is 

the  same  for  all  countries,  viz,  {1.54  per  100  kilograms  (aao  pounds) ;  but  as 
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this  is  met  by  other  countries  exporting  flour  to  France,  notably  Hungary 
and  Switzerland,  it  would  seem  that  the  American  exporters,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantage  of  somewhat  higher  freight  rates,  may  yet  be  able  to 
compete  for  this  trade,  since  the  American  power  of  production  grows  in  a 
far  greater  proportion  than  that  of  European  countries,  which  have  about 
reached  their  climax  and  will  now  rather  go  backward  than  forward  in  pro- 
portion to  their  increasing  population. 

ENLARGING   THE   TRADE   IN   AMERICAN    FLOUR. 

I  believe  the  most  practical  means  for  this  purpose  would  be  for  the 
exporter  to  communicate  with  firms  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  market,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  experts  comj>e- 
tent  to  point  out  faults  and  suggest  remedies.  Perhaps  the  formation  of  a 
syndicate  with  a  large  capital  to  set  up  a  house  in  Havre,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  competent  agent,  might  prove  a  successful  venture.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  consignments  be  made  to  houses  selling  flour  from 
other  countries,  or  even  the  local  output.  It  has  been  observed  that  this 
practice  has  done  much  to  bring  American  goods  into  disrepute  in  this 
country ;  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such  a  consignee  will  make  no  effort 
to  sell  the  American  article,  and  his  recommendation  of  it  is  always  feeble. 
The  agent  should  be  an  experienced  person,  of  good  address,  familiar  with 
foreign  life  and  customs,  and  who  speaks  the  French  language  fluently.  He 
could  either  take  orders  for  consignments  beforehand,  and  then  have  the 
flour  forwarded  for  delivery,  or  he  could  keep  a  supply  always  on  hand.  It 
is  believed  that  such  a  scheme  would  be  successful  and  finally  result  in  open- 
ing up  a  large  market  for  American  flour.  All  circulars  and  catalogues 
should  be  printed  in  the  French  language. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

In  this  part  of  France  (Normandy)  many  hundred  years  of  commercial 
success  and  intellectual  work  have  developed  a  people  of  superior  mental 
activity  and  a  delicacy  of  taste  which  seems  to  have  become  innate.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  may  be 
rated  as  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country  or  district  in  Europe.  But, 
considering  the  fact  that  France  ranks  second  to  the  United  States  as  a 
wheat-growing  country  (the  average  annual  harvest  being  about  325,000,000 
bushels),  and  that  since  the  advent  of  the  phylloxera  and  other  maladies  of 
the  vine  she  is  giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the  production  of  her 
own  food  supply,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  unreservedly  that  the  people  as 
a  nation  are  quite  "ready  to  eat  American  flour,'*  unless  it  can  be  made 
obviously  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  believed  to  be  some  demand  for  American 
flour,  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  1892  and  the  pro- 
tracted drought  that  extended  over  western  and  central  Europe  in  1893. 

It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  the  disproportion  between  the  grain  produc- 
ing and  consuming  capacity  of  France  is  considerable  and  yearly  increasing, 
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and  the  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  the  last  two  years — 1892  and  1895 — ^must 
be  made  good  from  some  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  In  the  discussion  of 
this  important  portion  of  the  French  food  supply,  the  whole  grain  crops  of  the 
country  and  the  entire  imports  of  all  kinds  of  cereals — /.  e,,  grain  and  flour-* 
would  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  this  large  question  can  not 
be  here  entered  upon. 

Annua/  yield  of  whtat  in  France  for  the  decade  ending  December  ji,  iSqs* 


Yor. 

Quantity. 

Ymt. 

Quantity. 

vBSil 

HtctoliUr*.^ 
103.753. 4*6 

XX4, 830,977 
109,861, 86a 

107,938,089 
«",456.xo7 

HecicliUrtA 

98,740,798 

«o8,3i9,77< 

116,915,880 

8x, 889.070 

90,000,000 

^z  bectoliter3B9. 838  bushels. 

The  best  wheat  flour  (family  and  patent)  is  preferred  by  all  classes  in 
Havre  and  is  the  only  kind  of  American  flour  used  by  the  bakers,  who  pre- 
pare all  the  bread  consumed  by  the  population.  This  grade,  though  not 
considered  quite  equal  to  the  best  grades  of  Hungarian  flour,  is  also  used 
for  pastry  and  other  purposes  indispensable  to  the  baker  and  cook.  The 
practice  of  shipping  indifferent  qualities  of  flour  to  this  market  can  not  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  All  flour  sent  here  should  be  of  uniformly  good 
quality  and  just  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  It  should  be  free  from  all  grit 
and  lumpsy  from  all  smell  of  damp  or  moldinessi  and  it  should  have  no 
acidity  of  taste.  All  flour  is  subjected  to  crucial  tests,  and  if  it  falls  short 
in  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  flour  it  is  instantly  rejected.  The  baker 
roughly  measures  the  quality  of  flour  by  observing  the  tenacity,  etc.,  of  the 
dough  when  drawn  out;  but  a  more  accurate  means  of  determining  the 
quality  has  been  provided  in  the  aleurometer,  an  invention  of  M.  Boland, 
a  Parisian  baker,  which  is  now  generally  in  use. 

The  following  analytical  statement  indicates  the  composition  of  floor 
which  is  regarded  here  as  a  good,  sound  article  and  readily  salable : 


Coinpoiiaitt. 


Wrfttcr  •••••••••••••••••••♦••♦••••••••••••••••••••••••••♦••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••Si 

flDllllj    CtC^9^00«0»«»— •#—•••••••••»•••*••— •••—•— ^•••♦O  S«  9  •••••••>••••••••••>•••••••— ••••••! 

OtSPCuy  €•€»—••••♦♦•••••••••»••>••—»••••••♦••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••»••••••••••••••»»••—' 

Fat^ 

Cellulose.... 

ICiaeral  matter ......... . 


........ >......♦.•.. 


•....•••...v.. 


Inioo  parts. 

In  one  pound. 

Ounces,   Grmime* 

«3 

•                 35 

S0.5 

«               •97 

74-3 

II                388 

0.8 

0             sy 

0.7 

0                 44 

«.7 

0                 49 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 


The  importation  of  cereals  (grain  and  flour)  into  France  from  all  quarters 
in  1891  amounted  to  5889446,900  kilograms.^ 


•t  kilogiain»s.oo5 
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The  following  table  of  imports  at  Havre  will  in  small  compass  present 
a  general  answer  to  questions  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8: 


• 

Country. 

Wheat. 

Wheat  flonr. 

United  States: 

Atlantic  coast .......m. 

189Z. 

KUegrmmt, 

■61,089,700 
»83,740,aoo 

Kilggraamt, 
99,689,700 

Pacific  coast... Cm* 

•  •••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••>•••  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Total  from  United  States., 
vioin  other coiintries....a»a. a. ■••••.. 

444,839,900 
1x9,056,706 

99,689,700 
»»«Sx,40O 

1899. 

Uiuted  States : 

Atlantic  coast.w... «««—..»»»..«.♦ 
Pacific  coast.. ». 

»3».<"3f«» 

138,898,800 

Total  from  United  States.. 

969,451,800 
55,837.800 

960,  xoo 
5i7,«oo 

From  other  oountries^x  .i**.***....               .     _  _  .. 

X893. 

United  States: 

7X. 445, 700 
«9,933»4«> 

XX9,70O 

Total  from  United  States.. 

«4«,3^.xoo 
87,6x4,900 

X 19, 700 
537,300 

FVom  other  coantries.^...  ....^x. ................................................ ............x........ 

MONETARY    EXCHANGE. 

Banking  facilities  in  Havre  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  banking 
establishments  charged  with  floating  loans  have  done  so  with  so  much  success 
that  they  have  been  enabled  to  pay  their  shareholders  increased  dividends. 
The  American  gold  dodar  is  worth  at  this  time  in  exchange  5.18  francs^  and 
the  English  sovereign,  or  pound,  sells  for  25.19  franco. 

FACILITIES   FOR  SHIPPING* 

The  facilities  for  shipping  goods  from  the  United  States  to  Havre  are 
abundant  and  regular.  Three  lines  ply  regularly — (i)  the  Compagnie  G^n^ral 
Transatlantique,  weekly  to  New  York;  (a)  the  Compagnie  Commerciale, 
monthly  to  New  Orleans ;  (3)  the  Chargeurs  R^unis,  to  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  regularly,  and  to  other  American  ports  as  occasion  may  require. 
Besides  the  above  regular  lines  of  steamers  plying  between  Havre  and  the 
United  States,  other  steamships  bring  freight  directly  to  this  port  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Apalachicoia, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  San  Francisco,  etc.  Occasion- 
ally large  sailing  vessels  arrive  loaded  with  cereals  from  the  JPacific  coast. 
The  steamship  companies  of  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the 
American  line  also  land  goods  for  Havre  at  their  respective  European  ports, 
which  are  reshipped  by  coastwise  steamers  or  by  rail  for  this  port.  A  daily 
line  of  channel  steamers  connecting  with  the  American  litie,  the  North 
German  Lloyds,  and  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  run  between 
this  port  and  Southampton. 


*  5  centimesa-x  sou,  or  a  tmail  fractkm  leia  thiA  one  Anetioan 
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TARIFF  CHARGES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  French  duty  on  American  wheat  and  flour 
per  loo  kilograms : 


Descrtpdon. 


Mniieat  grain.. ..MMM....... ••••••••••••••••••. ■••••••■.•••••■•.a««.M .....i 

Ground  wheat: 

Yielding  70  per  cent  or  more  of  floor  equal  to  American  "  Superfine 

Yielding  60  to  70  per  cent  of  flour  equal  to  American  "  Extra  ". 

Yielding  60  per  ^t  or  Icn  of  flour  equal  to  American  "  Family  "  or  "  Patent  ".m. 


.  ** 


Duty. 


Francs. 
S 

8 

10 

IS 


1.93 


Samples  of  flour  corresponding  to  the  bolting  must  be  deposited  in  the 
custom-house  offices  as  types  for  the  verification  of  said  flour. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  great  barrier  to  an  extended  use  of  American  flour  in  this  market  is 
the  customs  duty,  but  I  am  informed  that  objections  have  also  been  made 
to  the  quality  of  the  flour  hitherto  imported.  If  this  fault  is  remedied  and 
flour  sent  here  of  the  same  quality  as  that  imported  from  Hungary,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  our  millers  could  compete  in  this  marketi 
notwithstanding  the  import  duty. 

C.  W.  CHANCELLOR, 

ConsuL 
Havre,  January  18^  i8g4. 


ADDENDUM. 


In  France  flour  is  delivered  to  the  bakers  only  in  large  sacks,  barreled 
flour  being  sold  almost  exclusively  for  use  on  board  ships  and  for  export 
purposes.  The  foreign  flour  barrel  is  smaller  and  more  substantial  than  that 
used  in  the  United  States.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  belief  here 
that  flour  packed  in  bags  is  better  in  quality  and  keeps  better  than  the  bar- 
reled flour.  Whether  this  opinion  is  correct  or  not,  the  French  people  are 
firmly  convinced  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to 
argue  them  out  of  the  belief  or  to  prepare  flour  for  shipment  to  this  market 
except  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the  country  and  wishes  of  the  con- 
sumers. It  follows,  therefore,  that  flour  intended  for  export  to  France 
should  be  contained  in  bags  and  so  packed  as  to  exclude  dust  and  moisture. 

As  already  stated,  the  quality  of  the  flour  intended  for  sale  in  France  is 
of  the  first  importance,  since  indiflerent  flour  finds  no  favor  with  the  bakers, 
vho,  after  all,  are  the  arbiters  of  the  flour  market,  homemade  bread  being 
practically  unknown  in  France.  The  smallest  village  or  settlement  has  a 
baker  who  supplies  not  only  the  immediate  inhabitants,  but  all  families  in 
the  neighborhood,  with  bread,  which  must  be  of  a  standard  quality,  and  this 
can  only  be  attained  or  made  from  flour  that  compares  fieivorably  with  the 
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*'douzc  marques/'  or  standards  by  which  flour  is  bought  and  sold  in  France. 
The  bakers  at  Havre  are  quite  suspicious  of  American  flour,  for  the  reason 
that  several  lots  of  indifferent  flour  imported  from  the  United  States  have 
been  put  upon  this  market,  to  the  detriment  of  their  trade.  Flour,  howe/er, 
ground  at  Paris  from  American  wheat,  and  equal  in  quality  to  one  of  the 
^'12  marks"  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  to  mix  with  the  French  flour. 

The  gluten  or  6brin,  which  contributes  so  largely  to  the  nutritive  quality 
of  French  and  Hungarian  flour,  is  said  to  be  often  deficient  in  American 
flour.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  former  the  gluten  is  carefully  preserved  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bread-consumer,  whereas  it  is  stated  that  this  nutritious  ele- 
ment is  extracted  by  the  American  millers,  in  order  to  impart  a  whiter  ap- 
pearance to  the  bread,  but  at  the  expense  of  both  its  strength  and  flavor. 
The  grayish  or  brownish  tinge  and  superior  flavor  of  the  Italian  macaroni 
and  Italian  bread,  as  compared  with  similar  products  made  from  American, 
or  even  French,  flour,  is  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the  excess  of  gluten  con- 
tained in  the  Italian  flour,  the  Italian  wheat  surpassing  all  other  in  the 
quantity  of  gluten  which  it  contains. 

As  the  price  of  flour  in  France  is  regulated  absolutely  by  the  prevailing 
price  of  wheat,  the  result  of  the  debate  now  in  progress  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  the  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  wheat  may  exercise  an 
influence  of  no  little  moment  on  the  market  for  American  flour  in  this 
country. 

But  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  new  customs  barricade 
against  the  introduction  of  foreign  wheat  into  France  will,  if  erected,  neces- 
sarily augment  the  price  of  either  wheat  or  flour.  Indeed,  the  experience 
of  the  past  would  seem  to  controvert  such  a  theory.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  statistics  that  the  market  price  of  wheat  in  France  has  steadily  de- 
clined, instead  of  increased,  since  the  duty  on  cereals  was  first  imposed, 
and  at  this  time  wheat  is  actually  3  francs  (60  cents)  less  per  100  kilograms 
(221  pounds)  than  it  was  in  1884,  before  the  duty  was  established. 

If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  a  flrmly  established  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  involving  solid  and  durable  advan- 
tages to  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  would  go  far  toward  breaking  down 
the  fiscal  barriers  which  hamper  the  commercial  intercourse  between  these 
two  great  countries,  and  would  at  once  open  an  extensive  and  liberal  market 
for  most  of  the  food  products  of  the  United  States. 

C.  W.  CHANCELLOR, 

ComuL 
HavrXi  February  12^  1894* 
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NANTES. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  Staff  of  life  in  the  consular  district  of  Nantes,  which  embraces  the 
entire  northwestern  coast  of  France — i*.  e.^  Loire-Inf^rieure,  Morbihan,  and 
Finisterre — is  wheat  and  its  products.  The  quantity  of  bread  consumed  is 
simply  enormous  and  is  continually  on  the  increase. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  "  bolted  flour  ^' Marine  biutie  d  30  per 
cent.  The  first  and  second  quality  of  ' '  groats ' '  are  also  in  very  great  favor. 
And  here  I  desire  to  mention  especially  the  ''small  white  wheat "  of  Michi- 
gan, which  is  highly  prized  by  the  Ftench  people,  although  they  get  very 
little  of  it. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  imported  into  this  consular  district 
during  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  was  extremely  small,  almost  insignifi. 
cant.  This,  I  think,  has  been  the  fault  of  American  shippers  and  merchants, 
and  not  the  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  French  people  to  consume  Amer- 
ican wheat  and  its  products,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  esteem 
highly. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  consular  district 
in  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  ^^  ^^^' 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  imported  in  1893  was  as  follows,  none 
being  imported  in  1891  and  1892:  General  shipments,  19,805  kilograms; 
special  shipments,  20,590  kilograms;  total  imports,  40,395  kilograms. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  imix>rted  from  other  countries  into  this  consular 
district  during  the  foregoing  years  was  mostly  from  the  Black  Sea  region 
and  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


189^***************  ****** 

1893 


»•••••••••••••••••• 


•••••••••••••••••A* 


•  •■••«•••••••••••••••■•••• 


General. 


KUtgri 
9,187 

I07.S50 


special. 


KUogramt. 
xx,a34 


Total. 


Kilcgrt 

48*503 
a3.30« 


EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  perfect,  and  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  Paris. 

As  to  shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  and  its  con- 
sular dependencies,  nothing  more  could  be  asked  than  is  supplied  both  by 
nature  and  the  engineering  skill  of  man.  The  ports  of  Nantes  (with  its 
magniflcent  canal),  St.  Nazaire,  Brest,  L'Orient,  etc.,  ofler  every  possible 
fiu:ility  for  discharging  cargoes  of  wheat  or  any  other  merchandise.     But  I 
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would  especially  call  the  attention  of  American  shippers  to  the  ports  of  Nantes 
and  St.  Nazaire.  Vessels  of  3,000  tons  and  over  can  now  discharge  their 
cargoes  directly  upon  the  quays  of  Nantes,  the  principal  city  of  this  region. 
I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  city  of  Angers,  which  is  an  island  consular 
agency  and  a  great  flour  and  wheat  market.  This  city  could  be  easily  reached 
by  St.  Nazaire. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  why  American  flour  should  not  be  more 
extensively  used  than  at  present  in  this  consular  district.  As  I  have  already 
said,  it  is  highly  appreciated  on  account  of  its  nutritive  qualities,  much  more 
highly,  indeed,  than  the  French  wheat  or  wheat  from  other  countries.  But, 
in  supplying  the  districts  of  the  Loire-Inf6rieure,  Morbihan,  and  Finisterre, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  ship  the  grain  to  Havre,  as  has  been  done  heretofore. 
American  wheat  can  never  be  introduced  into  this  section  of  France  in  that 
way.  The  freight  charges  from  Havre  to  the  various  destinations  are  too 
great.  The  grain  should  be  shipped  directly  to  Nantes  or  St.  Nazaire,  which 
cities  are  the  distributing  points  of  this  consular  district. 

As  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  introducing  American  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  there  are  at  present  none,  except  the  tax  of  5  francs  per  100  kilograms 
imposed  upon  importations  from  any  and  every  country.  But  there  is  a 
prospective  obstacle  in  the  threat  to  levy  a  prohibitive  tax  on  all  foreign 
wheat  and  its  products.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  seconded  by 
one  of  the  deputies  of  the  north,  has  asked  and  urged  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  impose  an  additional  tax  of  5  francs  (96.5  cents)  on  each  100  kilo- 
grams of  foreign  wheat  and  its  products  that  may  hereafter  be  brought  into 
France.  The  French  farmers  are  alarmed  at  the  increasing  influx  of  foreign 
grain  and  propose  to  stop  it.  Whether  or  not  they  will  succeed  in  imposing 
an  importation  tax  of  10  francs  on  every  100  kilograms  of  wheat  and  its 
products  imported  into  the  country  is  doubtful;  but  the  pressure  to  this  end 
is  very  great,  and  the  cause  of  the  farmers  is  very  ably  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Paris  by  their  delegates.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  will  succeed, 
and  that  the  additional  tax  will  be  imposed. 

REAVEL  SAVAGE, 

ConsuL 

Nantes,  January  26,  i8g4. 


NICE. 

THE   RIVIERA. 


The  Riviera  Is  a  name  given  to  the  southern  coast  of  France  extending 
from  St.  Raphael  on  the  west  to  San  Remo  on  the  east.  It  is  a  district 
devoted  to  sanitation  and  pleasure,  and  is  known  as  the  winter  resort  of 
Europeans  and  Americans  who  seek  to  avoid  the  rigors  of  severe  climates  or 
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who  seek  rest  and  recreation.  Its  trade  depends  largely  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans who  seek  the  pleasures  of  this  sunny  land  and  who  spend  large  sums  of 
money  for  personal  expenses  from  December  till  May. 

The  city  of  Nice,  which  is  the  chief  center  of  attraction,  combines  the 
advantages  of  mountain  air  and  sea  breezes,  being  situated  within  a  semicir- 
cular space  of  territory  bounded  by  the  Maritime  Alp^  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  It  is  well  built,  with  handsome  houses  and  villas  and  numbers 
of  hotels  of  a  most  excellent  character.  Its  pleasures  are  varied  and  offer 
many  attractions  to  the  invalid.  Hence  there  are  added  to  its  resident 
population  of  about  90,000  citizens  perhaps  as  many  as  20,000  travelers  dur- 
ing the  time  above  mentioned,  and  during  the  carnival  there  are  many  ad- 
ditional thousands  who  come  here  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Cannes,  Monte 
Carlo,  and  Mentone  are  other  places  within  the  district  which  have  their  at- 
tractions for  those  who  seek  the  Riviera  during  the  same  season.  Upon  the 
influx  and  efflux  of  these  strangers  depend  the  conditions  of  active  or  stag- 
nant business.  Though  all  these  places  are  seaports,  they  have  no  other 
commerce  than  that  which  depends  upon  the  conditions  above  stated,  ex- 
cept in  a  small  degree.  Cannes  exports  perfumery,  and  there  is  a  very  small 
export  of  olives  and  olive  oil  from  Nice.  In  consequence  of  these  facts, 
the  coast  trade  of  the  Riviera  is  carried  on  by  steamers  which  run  at  inter- 
vab  from  Marseilles  and  Genoa  and  coasting  sailing  vessels. 

Marseilles  and  Genoa,  being  important  cities  of  foreign  commerce,  the 
Riviera,  which  lies  between  them,  is  generally  supplied  in  all  its  foreign 
wants  by  coasting  vessels  or  by  railway  from  these  two  cities.  The  country 
is  in  a  high  ^tate  of  cultivation,  and  its  internal  wants  are  supplied  by  the 
industry  of  its  people.  No  ground  is  idle,  except  the  gardens  of  the  rich, 
and  even  these  produce  abundant  fruits.  Hence  the  people  of  the  country 
produce  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  own  living  and  contribute  largely  by 
their  surplus  to  the  demands  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  Those 
who  live  in  the  country  districts  raise  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  their 
bread  is  homemade  from  their  own  production. 

STANDARD  OF  UVING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  the  towns  of  the  Riviera  is  high — perhaps  ex- 
ceptionally so— as  compared  with  other  countries,  for,  since  the  standard  is 
raised  by  the  great  influx  during  the  winter,  money  is  easily  earned  and 
wages  are  generally  high,  making  the  conditions  of  living  costly  and,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  expensive  during  the  whole  year  than  in  the  United  States. 
Limited  incomes  find  a  speedy  end,  and  only  economy  can  meet  the  de- 
mands which  exist  because  of  unusual  conditions.  The  taste  of  the  people 
leads  them  in  the  cities  to  have  excellent  articles  of  food ;  and  as  a  rule  their 
means  of  living  being  greatly  enlarged  by  their  intercourse  with  their  for- 
eigrn  visitors,  they  seek  always  the  best  qualities  of  food  supplies.  This  is 
specially  noticeable  in  the  bread  found  in  the  cities,  for,  as  the  peasants  fur- 
nish their  own  bread  supplies,  it  is  only  in  the  cities  that  foreign  flour  can 

AM.  F. 4.. 
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find  a  market.  And  here  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  trade,  as 
everywhere.  The  people  and  their  guests  demand  the  best  bread  and  at 
the  cheapest  prices  obtainable.  Dealers  therefore  naturally  ask,  what  is  the 
quality  and  what  are  the  prices.  They  will  buy  the  best  at  the  cheapest 
prices,  and  do  not  concern  themselves  as  to  whence  an  article  comes.  Flour 
is  sold  here  by  brokers,  who  furnish  samples  and  prices,  and  who  take  orders, 
generally  bringing  their  supplies  from  Marseilles,  Genoa,  or  at  times  Havre. 
These  brokers  supply  hotels  and  bakers,  who  in  their  turn  supply  all  the 
people.  The  housewife  here  does  not  buy  flour,  but  bread.  The  flour  used 
in  private  families,  therefore,  is  very  limited  as  compared  with  the  bread 
consumed.  Dealers,  therefore,  would  naturally  desire  American  flour  if  the 
quality  and  price  could  advantageously  compete  with  the  supplies  derived 
from  other  sources.  Hence  the  importance — a  fact  which  can  not  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  for  the  benefit  of  American  millers  and  exporters — of 
being  systematically  represented  here  by  experienced  agents  who  could 
ofler  advantages  on  the  markets. 

AMERICAN    FLOUR. 

American  flour  is  said  to  have  been  brought  here  in  small  quantities  from 
Havre  and  to  have  been  sold  at  better  terms  than  other  kinds,  even  against 
great  disadvantages  of  freight,  etc.,  but  this  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the 
finest  quality.  One  great  need  is  perfect  whiteness,  a  quality  greatly  prized 
by  bakers,  hotels,  and  restaurants.  The  retail  price  of  bread  here  is  just 
about  what  is  usually  paid  for  the  same  qualities  ^nd  weights  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States,  but  the  essential  quality  of  whiteness  must  always 
be  remembered. 

In  obtaining  statistics  upon  which  to  base  figures,  the  consul  is  compelled 
to  employ  persons  who  have  both  expert  knowledge  and  access  to  clerical 
oflicers  through  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship,  for,  while  a  courteous 
ofler  would  doubtless  at  all  times  be  made  to  a  consul  to  examine  the  various 
books,  still  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  ofiier 
in  great  oflices  where  such  masses  of  papers  must  be  searched,  even  if  he 
could  leave  his  office  for  such  purposes.  I  have  employed  a  business  man 
of  large  experience  at  my  personal  expense  to  obtain  the  data  herein  given, 
and  his  labor  has  been  supplemented  by  personal  influence  and  friendship  of 
diflerent  clerks  in  the  custom-house,  board  of  trade,  and  commercial  houses. 

There  was  no  importation  of  American  wheat  flour  in  this  district,  from 
searches  thus  made,  during  the  years  1891-93. 

AMERICAN  WHEAT. 

American  wheat  importations  were  as  follows: 

Tom. 

1891 ••.•••••••«  None, 

1893 250 

1893 997 
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IMPORTS  OF   FOREIGN   FLOUR   AND   WHEAL 

Importations  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  other  countries  were  as 
follows : 


Year.  Wheat.         Wheat  floor 


T01U. 

189X ^ „ ^ XI, 888  844 

«89« ^ xx,694  93* 

1893. „ 8,04a  687 


MONETARY  AND   SHIPPING    FACILITIES. 

Banks,  public  and  private,  are  always  ready  to  offer  every  facility  within 
their  sphere  and  power,  and  the  rates  of  exchange  are  those  usual  with  all 
such  institutions;  such  facilities  are  always  obtainable. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  extending  the  trade  is  the  want  of  direct  communi- 
cation, either  by  steamers  or  sailing  vessels,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  ports  of  Nice,  Cannes,  or  Mentone.  These  ports  are  accessible  to  vessels 
of  good  tonnage,  but,  as  before  mentioned,  they  rely  upon  coasting  vessels 
from  Marseilles  and  Genoa  and  rail  communication  with  those  cities  and 
Havre.  For  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  transship  at  these  cities, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  cost.  The  cheapest  way  of  sending  wheat  or  flour 
from  the  United  States  to  this  district  would  be  by  charter  of  sailing  vessels 
or  by  sending  flour  or  wheat  by  some  of  the  "tramp"  steamers  to  complete 
their  cargo. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

In  cases  of  shipment  of  flour,  I  learn  that  the  buyers  here  prefer  it  in 
bags  of  50  and  100  kilograms  each.  As  to  obstacles  in  the  way  of  extend- 
ing the  trade  in  American  flour  in  my  district,  there  are  none  whatever  ex- 
cept those  natural  conditions  dependent  upon  agricultural  production  here 
and  the  ability  of  American  exporters  to  compete  in  price  after  paying  trans- 
portation and  duties.  If  our  business  men  were  represented  on  the  various 
exchanges,  either  as  a  body  or  by  their  personal  agents,  so  that  they  could 
quickly  inform  themselves  of  the  varying  conditions  dependent  upon  demand 
and  supply,  I  should  feel  much  hope  that  their  quick  and  ready  enterprise 
would  find  room  here  for  the  development  of  their  interests. 

Considering  the  ability  of  our  millers  to  produce  the  finest  grades  of 
flour,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  market  for  American  flour  should  not  be 
extended.  American  high  grades  of  flour  at  equal  prices  with  those  of  other 
countries  should  meet  with  ready  acceptance,  but  I  should  recommend  that 
samples  be  put  in  the  hands  of  brokers  before  making  large  consignments, 
at  least  until  a  steady  demand  had  been  secured. 

WILBURN  B.  HALL, 

Qmsul 
NiCBy  January  rg,  i8g4» 
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RHEIMS. 

USE  OF  WHEAT   FLOUR  IN   FRANCE. 

France,  with  a  population  of  37,000,000,  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  consumer  of  wheat  flour  in  the  world.  The  retail  price  of  bread  is 
uniform,  being  regulated  each  week  by  the  association  of  bakers,  who, 
through  their  president,  notify  officially  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  the  price 
adopted  by  them,  so  that  the  latter  may,  if  necessary,  enforce  the  price  by 
closing  the  shop  of  the  baker  who  should  persist  in  a  noncompliance  with 
the  official  quotation.  The  baker  is,  moreover,  obliged  to  furnish  the  exact 
weight  of  bread  demanded,  no  approximation  in  this  respect  being  allowed, 
except  in  the  sale  of  fancy  bread  (^pain  de  luxe),  which  is  sold  by  the 
loaf  weighing  more  or  less  (generally  less)  than  the  declared  weight.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  quantity  that  the  Frenchman  wants,  he  also  insists  on  the 
quality,  be  he  a  nobleman,  bourgeois,  laborer,  or  peasant.  His  bread  must 
be  pure  white,  with  long  crumbs  (Jangue  mie^)  and  must  not  dry  up  too 
rapidly.  Any  flour  which  does  not  come  up  to  these  requirements  will  not 
find  a  market  in  France.  Of  all  the  privations  endured  during  the  memorable 
siege  of  Paris  in  1870,  the  absence  of  white  bread  was  the  most  keenly  felt, 
and  the  recollection  of  this  hardship  is  to  this  day  the  most  vivid  in  the 
memory  of  the  sufferers,  who  never  fail  to  allude  to  the  abominable  quality 
of  bread  they  had  then  to  use,  pointing  to  this  sacrifice  as  an  evidence  of 
their  patriotism.  French  people  are,  as  a  result  of  their  education,  experts 
in  flour,  and,  if  they  can  be  pursuaded  to  buy  foreign  flour,  none  but  the 
best  will  suit  them. 

The  daily  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  France  is  estimated  at  545  grams 
(i  pound  3  ounces)  per  head,  equivalent  to  838  grams  (i  pound  14  ounces) 
of  wheat  and  to  735  grams  (i  pound  10  ounces)  of  bread  \  the  laboring  class 
using  as  much  as  704  grams  (i  pound  9  ounces)  of  flour,  equivalent  to  1,080 
grams  (2  pounds  6  ounces)  of  wheat  and  to  one  kilogram  (a  pounds  3  ounces) 
of  bread.  The  daily  ration  furnished  to  the  soldier  is  750  grams  (i  pound 
II  ounces)  of  flour. 

WHEAT   PRODUCTION   IN   FRANCE. 

The  7,000^000  hectares  (17,290,000  acres)  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  France  produce  on  an  average  108,000,000  hectoliters  (306,471,600 
bushels)  per  annum,  and  the  consumption,  including  zs^  amount  used  for 
seed  is  120,000,000  hectoliters  (340,524,000  bushels),  that  is,  12,000,000 
hectoliters  (34^052,400  bushels)  less  than  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
This  average  has  not  even  been  reached  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
crop  not  having  yielded  for  that  period  more  than  100,000,000  hectoliters 
(283,770,000  bushels)  yearly.     But  this  deficit  is  not  the  least  trouble  with 

^The  Fraach  word  " mk"  it  t2M  aanw  of  the  toft  part  of  the  bread  m  contrariiitingiiiihert  from  th*  cmst 
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which  the  French  people  are  confronted ;  wheat-raising  has  been  carried  on 
at  a  great  loss  to  the  Duinen.  The  cost  of  growing  this  staple  has  for  some 
time  past  greatljr  exceeded  its  market  value.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  raising  wheat,  including  the  rent  of  the  ground,  taxes,  labor,  manure, 
seed,  etc.,  amounts  to  a  minimum  of  300  francs  ($57.90)  per  hectare,  equiva- 
lent to  1 23. 44  per  acre.  As  the  average  yield*  is  only  15  hectoliters  (32^ 
bushels)  per  hectare,  equivalent  to  13.15  bushels  per  acre,  the  total  cost  to 
the  farmer  is  20  francs  ({3>86)  per  hectoliter,  equivalent  to  1 1.36  per  bushel. 
As  the  market  price  for  this  grain  is  actually  21  francs  ($4.05)  per  hectoliter, 
and  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  as  low  as  15  francs  ($2.89^)  per 
hectoliter,  or  |i.o2  per  bushel,  it  follows  that  not  only  the  farmer  has  made 
no  profit,  but  that  he  has  really  lost  money  in  the  venture ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  low  prices  have  prevailed  notwithstanding  the  scarcity 
of  wheat  in  France,  as  a  consequence  of  the  large  importation  of  foreign 
wheat  with  which  the  market  has  been  glutted. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  the  market  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  efforts  to  increase  the  production  of  wheat  by  the  means  of 
a  larger  outlay  of  money — say  400  francs  (I77.20)  instead  of  300  francs 
(I57.90)  per  hectare,  or  {31.25  instead  of  {23.44  per  acre,  to  raise  the  yield 
per  hectare  from  15  to  31  hectoliters  (from  32J4  to  87^^  bushels)  and  re- 
duce its  cost  per  hectoliter  to  13  francs  ({2.50) — ^nevertheless,  it  remains 
improbable  that  this  result  can  be  secured  by  the  great  majority  of  the  small 
French  wheat-growers,  who,  confronted  by  their  loss  of  previous  years,  would 
naturally  hesitate  to  try  such  a  costly  experiment,  apt  to  produce  fruitful 
results  only  when  capital  is  used  on  large  areas.  The  probability  is  that 
France  will  be  compelled  to  import  yearly  an  average  of  10,000,000  hecto- 
liters (28,377,000  bushels). 


FRENCH   IMPORTS   OF  AMERICAN   WHEAT. 

In  the  competition  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  for 
8uppl)nng  France  with  wheat  the  former  has  far  outstripped  her  rivals,  as 
appears  from  the  following  figures  showing  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  during  the  years  i89o-'93: 


Fkom— 

Year  ending  June — 

1891. 

1899. 

1893. 

USltCO  OmIiCS..*...............**... 

Otncv  copD tries........... ...»...«» 

HeciolUtrt. 

9,8s3,«37 
433, aT^ 

BtuheU. 

a7,9fe»530 
«.a«9»507 

HtctoliUrt. 

X3.«54,«» 

69«.58« 

Buthtlt. 

37.3«7.«05 
1,9^5,356 

HectolUer*. 

6,060,748 
354,868 

ButfUU, 

»7, '98,584 
1,070,008 

10.386,513 

•9»«90.<»37 

»3,846,5M 

39.999,461 

6,4t5,6t6 

18,968,591 

•  Tbe  average  yield  per  hectare  b :  In  England,  98  hectoliters  (79}  bushels) ;  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  mf 
heetoliten  (77I  bothels).  The  yield  io  France  is  lower  than  in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Finland,  and  laifcr 
than  la  Ronmania,  Portugal,  and  Hungary. 
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The  secret  of  our  success  lies  in  the  fact,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  promi- 
nent mill  men  of  my  district,  that  our  wheat  is  not  only  of  better  quality, 
but  is  cleaner  than  the  others.  The  wheat  from  other  countries  has  to  be 
subjected  before  it  can  be  ground  to  a  very  expensive  process  of  washing, 
requiring  a  special  installation  which  most  millers  can  not  afford ;  and  for 
this  reason  alone,  independent  of  all  others,  our  wheat  would  be  given  the 
preference  even  at  an  advanced  cost  of  30  cents  per  100  kilograms  (220 
pounds). 

We  have  therefore,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  marked  advantage 
over  our  competitors,  an  advantage  which  we  can  retain  unless  a  discrimina- 
tion should  be  made  against  us  in  the  contemplated  increase  by  the  French 
Legislature  of  the  actual  tariff  on  foreign  wheat  (from  5  to  8  francs  per  100 
kilograms — 963^  cents  to  1 1.5 4  per  220  pounds).  It  appears  probable  that, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  farming  element  clamoring  for  the  protection 
of  agriculture,  Parliament  will  grant  the  increase,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
several  important  millers  of  my  district,  would  result  in  great  loss  to  all. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  high.  In  the  cities  meals  are 
generally  abundant  and  are  composed  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  cheese, 
fruits,  and  wine.  The  fare  of  the  peasantry,  if  not  as  varied,  is  more 
abundant.  A  thick  soup  containing  a  large  quantity  of  bread,  potatoes,  and 
vegetables  constitutes  their  main  dish.  During  week  days  they  eat  salt  pork, 
but  on  Sundays  and  fl^te  days  they  add  fresh  meat  to  their  menu.  Wine, 
also,  is  the  beverage  used  at  their  meals. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR. 

American  flour  is  almost  unknown  to  the  population  of  this  district,  and 
the  millers  have  no  desire  to  encourage  its  introduction ;  in  fact,  they  are 
opposed  to  the  importation  of  flour,  claiming  that  it  contains  such  a  great 
amount  of  bran  that  it  is  rendered  black,  makes  a  short  crumb  (jnie  courte)^ 
drying  up  very  rapidly.  They  also  complain  that  our  exporters  in  their 
shipments  fail  to  keep  up  a  standard  of  quality  in  the  same  brands;  but  they 
are  ready  to  confess  that  they  dread  the  competition  of  American  flour, 
realizing  that  its  importation  would  cripple  the  business  of  their  numerous 
mills,  which  more  than  supply  the  demand  of  the  country.  The  difference, 
estimated  at  25  per  cent,  between  the  freight  on  wheat  and  flour  in  favor  of 
the  latter  is,  they  claim,  more  than  offset  by  the  value  of  the  residues  of 
wheat  so  much  in  demand  for  their  domestic  animals ;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  conversion  of  grain  into  flour  gives  employment  to  a  great  many  poor 
people,  many  of  whom  would  be  deprived  of  work  should  flour  instead  of 
wheat  be  imported.  They  are  willing  therefore  to  buy  our  wheat  when  the 
French  crops  are  short,  but  they  are  prepared  to  make  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  American  flour. 
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KIND  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  best  quality  of  flour  is  most  used  in  this  district.  The  lower  grades 
are  chiefly  exported  to  Belgium  and  other  adjacent  countries. 

IMPORTATIONS   OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  district  from 
June  30y  1890,  has  been  so  small,  if  any  at  all  has  reached  this  market,  that 
it  can  not  be  estimated. 

Froin  all  the  data  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  eight  departments 
forming  this  consular  district,  the  population  of  which  approximates  3,000,* 
000,  I  can  safely  estimate  at  125,000  hectoliters  (3531750  bushels)  the  yearly 
importation  of  wheat  from  the  United  States ;  but  the  exact  amount  can  not 
be  given  for  each  year,  the  largest  importation  having  been  made  between 
June  30,  1891,  and  August  30,  1892,  as  the  result  of  the  short  crop  of  that 
year.  The  great  bulk  of  American  wheat  imported  is  the  "Red  Winter," 
with  a  certain  amount  of  California  wheat;  but  the  latter  grain,  although  of 
very  fine  appearance,  produces,  I  am  told,  an  inferior  quality  of  flour,  and 
for  this  reason  is  not  as  much  in  demand  as  the  former. 

Very  little  wheat  flour  has  been  imported  from  other  countries.  Occa- 
sionally some  bargains  can  be  obtained  in  Belgian  flour ;  as  a  rule,  no  flour 
is  imported. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  imported  from  other  countries  has  been,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  very  small  compared  with  the  amount  furnished  by  the 
United  States;  in  fact,  judging  from  the  best  information  that  can  be  had, 
most  all  the  wheat  imported  to  this  district  came  from  America. 

MONETARY  AND   SHIPPING  FAOLITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  very  good.  A  number  of  pri- 
vate banks  are  scattered  throughout  this  district,  and  the  Bank  of  France 
and  the  Credit  Lyonnais  have  branch  offices  in  all  the  principal  cities.  But, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  all  wheat  has  been  purchased  from  importers  and  not 
direct  from  the  United  States,  the  settlements  have  been  made  with  the  im- 
porters, and  no  exchange  has  been  bought  on  the  United  States  for  this 
purpose. 

Dunkirk  is  the  principal  port  through  which  our  wheat  is  imported  to 
this  district,  although  some  is  received  via  Antwerp,  Calais,  Havre,  and 
Bx>uen.  From  those  ports  the  wheat  is  carried  to  the  different  parts  of  this 
district  over  canals,  some  little  by  rail. 

OBSTACLES   TO   TRADE. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  are 
several,  as  above  stated.  The  millers  control  the  trade,  and  they  have  but 
one  class  of  customers — the  bakers.  Homemade  bread  and  pastry  are  very 
seldom  seen  in  France,  even  in  the  rural  districts.  Bakers  alone  make 
bread.     Housewives  do  not  know  how  to  make  it,  and  have  not  at  home  the 
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facilities  for  making  it.  The  use  of  floor  is  consequently  very  limited  in 
French  homes  and  is  bought  only  in  very  small  quantities,  a  few  cents'  worth 
at  a  time,  for  the  preparation  of  sauces. 

The  millers  are  organized  and  are  a  unit  for  the  prevention  of  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  in  American  flour,  and  they  will  fight  it  with  all  the  means 
at  their  command ;  and,  unless  sales  of  our  flour  can  be  made  direct  to  the 
bakers,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  chance  of  success.  The  millers 
sell  their  flour  direct  to  the  bakers  through  their  traveling  agents,  and  if  our 
millers  wish  to  enter  into  competition,  the  only  way  is  for  them  to  do  like- 
wise and  be  represented  here  by  capable  agents  provided  with  samples  of 
their  best  flour  and  prepared  to  meet  the  criticisms  and  objections  of  the 
local  millers  and  overcome  the  prejudices  which  the  latter  are  apt  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  their  customers. 

Another  and  greater  obstacle  is  the  threatened  new  tarifl"  on  imported 
flour,  which  many  ask  to  be  made  prohibitive. 

PROSPECTS, 

The  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in  American  flour  are 
not  at  all  flattering,  but  we  can  safely  look  forward  to  an  increase  of  busi- 
ness in  American  wheat,  which  will  be  in  direct  ratio  with  the  decrease  ot 
the  wheat  crop  in  France.  It  has  been  estimated  that  we  can  lay  our  wheat 
in  Havre  for  14.08  francs  per  hectoliter  of  80  kilograms  (95  cents  per  bushel). 
If  such  is  the  case,  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  through  mere  patriotism 
the  Frenchman,  who  depends  on  bread  as  much  as  on  air  and  light  for  sus- 
taining life,  will  pay  more  for  bread  made  with  French  flour  than  bread  made 
with  American  flour  and  that  bakers  themselves  will  prefer  trading  with  their 
countrymen  than  our  dealers  if  in  doing  business  with  the  latter  they  can 
secure  the  same  quality  of  goods  at  reduced  prices?  American  exporters 
must  bear  in  mind  that  American  flour  is  not  known  or  is  little  known  here« 
If  they  are  ready  to  furnish  a  quality  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best  grade 
of  this  country,  they  will,  by  well-directed  efforts,  triumph  over  the  pre- 
judices which  the  French  millers  have  a  great  interest  in  keeping  alive  in  the 
minds  of  their  customers,  in  order  to  retain  a  monopoly  which  allows  them 
to  maintain  their  prices,  even  when  wheat  is  selling  below  cost  to  the  farmer. 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  sympathies  of  the  customer  would  be  as- 
sured to  those  who  could  and  would  supply  him  with  good  and  cheap  floury 
the  indispensable  and  most  important  article  of  food  for  the  people  of  this 

country. 

HENRY  P.  DU  BELLET, 

ConsuL 
Rheims,  January  22^  i8g^ 
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ST.  ETIENNE. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  consumption  of  bread  in  France  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  othef 
country  in  Europe.  That  the  consular  district  of  St.  Etienne  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  is  attested  by  the  number  of  bakeries  within  its  limits.  The 
general  standard  of  living  is  about  the  same  as  in  most  large  manufacturing 
towns.     I  find  no  preference  expressed  for  American  flour. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  used  is  in  general  the  best,  or  first,  quality,  although  what  is 
known  as  *'  seconds"  is  in  considerable  demand  among  the  laboring  classes. 
In  many  of  the  country  districts  rye  flour  is  consumed  in  place  of  wheat  flour. 

FLOUR  IMPORTS. 

No  American  wheat  flour  was  imported  into  this  district  during  the  years 
1891-93,  for  the  reason  that  within  the  last  few  years  flour  mills  have  been 
pretty  generally  established  throughout  France,  and  consequently  the  French 
have  been  able  to  grind  both  the  domestic  and  the  imported  wheat  not  only 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  own  consumption,  but  for  export  to  Swit- 
zerland  and  Italy. 

^  IMPORTS  OF   WHEAT. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  for  an  inland  consulate,  and 
especially  for  each  of  the  six  departments  composing  the  consular  district  of 
St.  Etienne.  The  department  of  the  Puy  de  D6me,  a  very  fertile  section, 
produced  during  the  period  named  sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  use ;  the 
Haute  Loire  also  raises  sufficient  wheat  for  home  use,  but  in  this  latter  de- 
partment there  is  a  large  consumption  of  rye  flour.  The  Loire,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  produce  enough  wheat  for  home  consumption,  and  at  one 
time  imported  largely  from  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

One  of  the  largest  mill-owners  of  the  district  tells  me  that  prior  to  1893 
about  9,200  tons  of  American  wheat  were  brought  into  the  department  each 
year,  but  that  last  year  no  American  wheat  was  purchased,  Russian  being 
preferred.  My  informant  alleges  as  a  reason  for  the  preference  that  the 
Russian  wheat  contains  more  gluten.  It  might  be  added  that  just  now  in 
France  the  predilection  for  everything  that  is  Russian  is  based  upon  a  senti- 
ment so  widely  spread  and  so  deeply  seated  as  to  become  no  unimportant 
factor  in  any  calculation  of  the  probable  "extension  of  markets*'  in  this 
country.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  inland  millers  do 
not  import  directly  in  any  case ;  they  get  their  wheat  from  large  depots  in 
Havre  and  Marseilles,  chiefly  from  Marseilles. 

At  present  Russia  alone  exports  wheat  to  this  district.  It  is  estimated 
that  she  furnishes  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption. 
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EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING    FAQLITIES. 

The  principal  banks  in  this  district  have  correspondents  in  New  Vork»  so 
that  exchange  is  rendered  very  easy  and  simple. 

As  a  rule,  the  foreign  wheat  is  brought  to  this  district  from  Marseilles, 
which  is  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  transshipment  of  grain  to  the  interior. 
The  distance  from  Marseilles  to  St.  Etienne  by  rail  is  232  miles.  The  cost 
of  transport  to  this  city  by  rail  is  ^3.48  per  ton.  For  flour  it  would  be  about 
J5.75.  The  water  way  of  the  Rhone  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  but,  although 
in  that  way  the  cost  is  somewhat  reduced,  the  transit  is  much  slower ;  and, 
as  the  Rhdne  does  not  flow  through  this  department,  the  cargo  would  have 
to  be  unloaded  at  a  point  25  miles  from  here  and  then  carried  to  St.  Etienne 
by  rail.  For  these  reasons  transshipment  other  than  by  railway  is  very 
exceptional. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  main  obstacles  seem  to  be  the  customs  duties  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
port. The  French  claim  that  they  can  to-day  import  foreign  wheat,  grind 
it,  and  sell  it  at  a  lower  price  than  that  of  imported  flour. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

So  far  as  this  consular  district  is  concerned,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  little 
prospect  of  opening  up  a  market  for  American  flour. 

CHARLES  W.  WHILEY,  Jr., 

ConsuL 
St.  Etienne,  January  2p,  iSp4. 


MARSEILLES. 

PENDING  TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 

An  increase  in  the  consumption  of  American  flour  in  Marseilles  and 
France  necessarily  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  outcome  of  tariff  legis- 
lation now  under  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  For  this  reason  a 
report  upon  the  subject  has  been  deferred  with  the  hope  that  an  early  conclu- 
sion touching  this  very  important  matter  would,  if  it  did  not  leave  the  Ameri- 
can producer  in  possession  of  the  meager  footing  already  attained  in  this 
market,  at  least  determine  whether  he  has  any  status  at  all.  The  question  is 
not  yet  decjded,  and  what  is  said  herein  with  reference  to  a  possible  increase 
of  business  at  Marseilles  is  based  upon  the  dubious  hope  that  the  extreme 
protectionists  in  the  Chamber  may  not  succeed  in  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
hibitive duties  which  have  been  proposed. 

Leaving  this  contingency  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment,  and  look- 
ing at  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  miller,  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  a  limited  quantity  of  his  product  should  not  find  sale 
in  the  territory  of  which  Marseilles  is  the  center  of  supply. 
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STANDARD  OP  LIVING. 

Marseilles  is  a  city  of  nearly  500,000  population  and  is  situated  in  a 
country  that  not  only  does  not  produce  all  the  wheat  it  consumes,  but  whose 
mills  likewise  have  not  the  capacity  of  an  annual  output  equaling  the  annual 
consumption  of  flour.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  people  of  southern  France 
consume  a  greater  quantity  of  bread  per  capita  than  any  others  of  the  world. 
Meats  of  all  sorts  are  high  in  price  and  to  the  poor  are  in  the  nature  of  lux- 
uries. Bread  and  the  cheap  wines  of  the  country  adjacent  to  Marseilles  are 
the  food  and  drink  upon  which  the  majority  of  the  people  subsist.  The 
climate  is  pleasant — indeed,  as  compared  to  that  in  which  the  great  American 
cities  are  located  it  might  be  looked  u{>on  as  perpetual  summer.  By  reason 
of  this  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  investigating  such  subjects  declare  that 
a  man  doing  the  work  of  an  ordinary  laborer  might  subsist  well  on  a  diet  of 
bread  and  some  of  the  cheap  vegetables  to  be  found  here  in  all  seasons,  to- 
gether with  the  wine  referred  to.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  proportion  of 
bread  consumed  as  compared  to  other  active  working  centers,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  is  excessively  large;  and  whether  tariff  taxes  are  increased 
or  lowered,  at  least  for  the  moment,  and  until  the  French  mills  are  able  to 
supply  the  demand,  a  deficit  remains  to  be  filled  from  abroad.  At  most  this 
deficit  is  not  large,  and,  even  without  taking  the  element  of  legislation  into 
consideration,  the  market  is  a  restricted  one  and  is  competed  for  not  only  by 
Russia,  Austria,  and  countries  adjacent  to  France,  but  by  Australia,  as  well 
as  by  the  United  States. 


IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 


The  following  table  is  presented,  indicating  the  total  amount  of  flour  im- 
ported into  Marseilles  for  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  with  the  different 
countries  of  origin : 


From— 


Russia 

Austria-Hungary.^. 

Spain 

Turkey 

Australia..^ 

United  States 

Algeria 

Italy 

Other  countries...... 


Total. 


1891. 


Pounds, 

705,540 

1,499,080 

833,680 

661,320 

73a»8ao 

54.340 

3.073.400 


481,580 


8,031,760 


189a. 


Pound*. 

588,940 
1,343,000 

3x6, 140 


487.080 

*39.36o 

», 449.800 


836,390 


5.aS9.540 


1893. 


PoutuU. 
715,660 


99,040 

1,650,880 

1x3,960 

765,160 


3.«74»70O 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  table  shows  a  large  decrease  in  importations 
from  year  to  year  during  the  period  given,  the  imports  for  1893  being  but 
little  more  than  one-third  the  total  for  1891.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  this  decline  will  continue,  or  that  the  capacity  of  the  domestic  mills 
providing  the  supply  of  home  flour  has  been  enhanced  in  a  proportion  equiva- 
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lent  to  this  reduction  of  imports.  An  examination  of  the  records  shows 
that  these  imports  have  continually  varied,  viz:  In  1882  the  aggregate  was 
6,284,300  pounds,  while  in  1883  it  fell  to  2,040,540;  in  1884  the  amount 
was  only  3,000,000  pounds,  while  for  the  succeeding  year  the  record  shows 
an  increase  to  twice  that  amount. 

A  more  important  feature  of  this  table  is  the  decrease  in  American  im* 
portations  from  239,360  pounds  in  1892  to  only  29,000  pounds  during  the 
year  just  closed.  A  similar  decrease  occurred  in  the  importations  of  Ameri- 
can wheat,  the  aggregate  for  1893  being  but  little  more  than  half  the  amount 
for  1892,  as  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  the  following  table: 

Imports  of  wheat  at  Marseilles, 


Frtm— 


Russia 

Tuikey.. 

IndU 

United  States... 
Other  countries 

Total 


1891. 


Bushels. 
M.  359, 895 
3.3^,933 
3,954*346 
•,35>,543 
5.447,670 


a9»48a,387 


1899. 


Busksls. 
7,a34,86x 
4,093, xaa 

», '35,767 
•,oix,779 
5,169,458 


•0,644,987 


i89!l. 


BnskeU, 

«5,M9,7S^ 
•, 006,810 

■,8a3»7«4 
X, 9x4, 83* 

3,s89fHS 


•4,484,357 


In  view  of  our  surplus  of  both  wheat  and  flour,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  either  disposed  of 
in  this  market.  The  people  are  particularly  friendly  to  America  and  Ameri- 
cans, so  far  as  individual  dealers  and  commercial  bodies  are  concerned — I 
include  by  no  means  the  protected  miller  or  grain-grower — and  are  willing 
always  to  advance  halfway  in  any  effort  to  increase  trade  relations  either  in 
regard  to  breadstuffs  or  any  other  product  of  our  country  that  might  be  suc- 
cessfully marketed  in  France. 


EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FAaLITIES. 

In  the  matter  of  monetary  exchange  the  advantages  are  of  the  highest 
order,  there  being  here  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  another  of  the 
Credit  Lyonnais,  with  perhaps  thirty  other  well-founded  financial  institu- 
tions, many  of  them  transacting  a  daily  business  with  American  houses 
through  their  correspondents  at  Paris. 

Transportation  facilities  are  exceptionally  good,  there  being  two  steam- 
ship lines  whose  vessels  leave  each  way  monthly,  plying  directly  between 
New  York  and  this  city ;  while  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  companies  accepting 
freight  from  New  York  to  Mediterranean  points  by  way  of  England,  where, 
however,  transshipment  is  necessary.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  any 
number  of  sailing  vessels  plying  between  Marseilles  and  various  American 
ports,  producing  competition  sufficient  to  enable  the  shipper  to  exact  favor- 
able rates  in  either  direction  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

Many  dealers  have  been  interrogated  cpnceming  the  popularity  of  the 
different  brands  of  American  flour  that  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  this 
market  as  compared  to  Russian,  Austrian,  and  other  foreign  flours  with  which 
ours  compete.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  the  American  flour  handled  here  is 
deficient  in  gluten,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  comparison  of  similar 
grades  is  by  no  means  to  the  discredit  of  the  American  miller;  and  the  lat- 
ter, with  a  favorable  comparative  status  already  established,  and,  touching 
tariff  exactions,  standing  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nations,  it  seems 
would  have  against  him  only  the  element  of  distance,  and  consequently 
greater  transportation  costs.  Whether  or  not  the  skillful  application  of  new 
methods  or  other  resources  at  his  command  can  be  made  to  overcome  this 
obstacle  his  own  experience  will  enable  him  best  to  judge.  It  seems  reason- 
ably certain  that  if  he  can  reach  this  market  on  an  equal  footing  with  com- 
petitors in  the  matter  of  cost,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  such  success  as 
the  limited  market  affords.  It  would  hardly  pay  to  send  here  the  finer 
grades  of  flour,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  these  are  used  only  for  pastry  pur- 
poses. Tor  which  flour  from  the  white,  beardless  "Suzelle"  wheat  of  Pro- 
vence and  Algeria  is  exclusively  employed.  For  bread-making  the  market 
pretends  to  want  the  best;  but  here,  as  in  other  communities  where  baking 
is  done  exclusively  at  the  public  bakers,  there  is  no  demand  for  fine  flours 
unless  it  is  sold  at  the  price  of  poor.  The  successful  operator  is  he  who  sells 
the  greatest  number  of  kilograms  for  the  smallest  number  of  francs. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  limited  character  of  this  market  does  not  invite  extensive  operations 
in  foreign  flour,  but  the  splendid  location  of  this  city  as  a  distributing  point 
for  southern  Europe  could  be  utilized  by  the  American  milling  trade  as  a 
base  of  supply  for  many  communities  outside  of  France. 

The  practical  feature  of  these  inquiries,  however — "what  are  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  an  extension  of  trade"  and  "what  the  prospects  for  doing  a 
more  extensive  business  in  American  flour" — is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
legislation  now  under  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whereby  it  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  wheat  duties  from  5  to  8  francs  per  100  kilograms 
and  make  the  duty  upon  flour,  already  double  that  upon  wheat,  virtually 
prohibitive.  If  these  proposals  become  law  American  flour  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully marketed  at  Marseilles  or  elsewhere  in  France. 

CLAUDE  M.  THOMAS, 

Consul, 
Marseilles^  February  12,  iSg^. 
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LIMOGES. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  comparatively  high.  The  bread 
is  usually  made  from  wheat  flour,  of  which  there  are  several  grades.  The 
cheaper  varieties  are  those  most  employed,  the  working  people  buying  the 
*'md6e.**  Rye  flour  is  more  commonly  used  in  the  country  districts  and 
by  the  poor  in  the  towns  and  cities.  American  flour  would  undoubtedly 
have  the  preference,  and  is  readily  bought  by  the  best  bakers  whenever  it 
can  be  obtained,  but  it  is  so  mixed  by  the  minotiers  with  cheaper  grades 
that  as  "American  flour"  it  is  hardly  known. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  in  general  use  is  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  cheaper 
varieties,  such  as  native  and  Italian,  are  principally  employed. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

It  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  state  with  any  accuracy  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
can wheat  or  flour  imported  into  this  interior  port.  In  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  No.  a  winter  wheat  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  bread-making.  This  flour  is  very  satisfactory  to  the 
consumers,  and  is  exceedingly  popular  throughout  the  department.  Very 
little  Hungarian  or  Russian  wheat  flnds  its  way  to  this  market 

EXCHANGE   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  excellent.  The  majority  of  the 
importers  will  give  confirmed  credit  on  Paris  or  New  York. 

OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  importing  American  wheat  and  flour 
into  this  district  is  the  heavy  and  recently  increased  duty  that  has  been  placed 
thereon. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in  American  wheat 
and  flour  in  this  district  are  not  very  good,  although  the  trade  in  American 
wheat  is  better  than  in  flour.  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  inasmuch  as  this  is 
a  cattle-raising  country,  wheat  bran  is  an  important  item,  and  is  counted 
upon  in  fattening  the  animals  for  the  market. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  peasants  to  leave  the  coun- 
try districts  to  find  work  among  the  industries  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
While  there  may  have  been  an  increased  acreage  planted  in  wheat,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  many  vineyards  by  the  numei  ous  enemies  of  the  vine,  it 
has  been  recently  stated^n  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  it  would  be  better 
for  France  to  buy  her  wheat  than  to  raise  it.     As  manufacturing  increases 
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and  industries  are  developed  there  will,  of  necessity,  be  a  decrease  in  bread* 
producing  stuffs.  France,  unlike  other  countries,  does  not  increase  in  popu- 
lation. Almost  all  the  French  land  requires  to  be  heavily  fertilized  and  tilled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  in  order  to  render  a  profit  in  grain -growing,  and 
the  growing  of  beets  for  sugar  or  alcohol  and  forestry  are  found  to  be  more 
remunerative.  Wherever  it  is  possible  vineyards  will  replace  wheat  fields. 
The  wine  harvest  of  1893  ^^  so  exceptionally  good  that  many  farmers  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  turning  their  wheat  fields  into  vineyards  again. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 
Limoges,  March  5,  1894,  Commercial  Agent. 


PARIS. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 


The  standard  of  living  in  France  is  high,  as  compared  with  that  which 
prevails  in  the  other  continental  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  various  standards  existing  among  the  different  classes 
of  the  population  and  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  It  is  ma- 
terially higher  in  this  consular  district,  including  Paris  and  its  environs,  than 
in  other  parts  of  France,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  two  or  three  large  cities. 
In  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  it  is  higher  than  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
rural  districts ;  but  even  the  peasants,  who  have  been  forced  by  the  depres* 
sion  of  agriculture  which  has  existed  for  several  years  and  has  now  culminated 
in  a  veritable  crisis  to  reduce  their  consumption,  are  still  better  nourished 
than  those  of  the  countries  south  and  east.  In  Paris,  and  throughout  France 
in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  the  cost  of  the  chief  articles  of  alimentation  is 
high — higher  in  many  instances  than  in  the  United  States,  and  higher  for 
almost,  if  not  quite,  everything  than  in  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
England,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  amazing  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  able 
to  supply  themselves  with  such  a  substantial  and  nourishing  diet.  That  they 
do,  must  be  set  down  to  the  traditional  national  characteristics  of  thrift  and 
industry — characteristics  which  were  never  more  strongly  accentuated  than 
at  the  present  time.  In  France  the  masses  waste  nothing.  Their  time  is  as 
carefully  utilized  as  their  supplies,  and  the  latter,  by  dint  of  care  and  skill 
in  their  preparation  and  use,  are  made  to  serve  wants  which  few  American 
housewives,  however  thrifty  according  to  our  standards,  could  supply  as  fully 
with  twice  the  resources.  In  France,  too,  among  the  classes  of  wage-earners 
and  other  persons  of  small  incomes  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
the  husband  and  father  is  not  the  sole  bread-winner  of  the  family;  every 
member,  male  and  female,  who  is  old  enough  to  do  so,  contributes  in  some 
way  to  the  maintenance  of  the  household.  Thus,  while  the  prevailing  rates 
of  wages  are  lower  than  in  England,  and,  in  a  greater  degree,  than  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  far  less  difference  in  the  amount  available  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  family  than  appears  from  current  statistics. 
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Wages,  as  is  well  known,  average  considerably  higher  in  France  than  ia 
a^y  other  European  country  except  England ;  but,  considering  the  superior 
intelligence  of  Freilch  labor  and  its  consequent  productiveness,  it  is  certainly 
pheaper,  measured  by  its  results,  than  that  of  most  of  the  continental  coun- 
tries. The  commanding  importance  of  bread  in  the  French  dietary  is  tra- 
ditional, and  so  well  known  as  not  to  need  emphasizing  here.  The  French 
are  preeminently  a  nation  of  bread-eaters.  Bread  is  the  chief  article  of  food 
throughout  the  country,  and  even  among  the  wealthier  classes  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Whatever  may  be  the  other  ingredients  of  a  French  meal,  the 
bread  and  the  wine  are  never  absent. 

The  consumption  of  bread  in  France  was  discussed  in  a  recently  published 
paper  by  Mr.  L.  Grandeau,  an  economic  authority  of  high  repute.  Estima^ 
ting  the  population  of  the  country  at  38,000,000,  which  is  regarded  as  a  fair 
average  for  the  decade  iSSi-'qi,  Mr.  Grandeau  classifies  the  inhabitants  in 
seven  categories  as  to  age,  and  makes  a  careful  estimate  of  the  aggregate 
daily  consumption  of  bread  by  each  class.  His  table,  which  is  based  upon 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  eminent  student  and  writer,  A.  de  Faville,  ia 
his  work,  ''La  France  Economique,"  and  other  high  authorities,  is  as  fol* 
lows: 


Ag«. 


Under  5.. 

5  to  XOu 

10  to  Z5 

25  toao 

ao  to  60 

60  to  80 

80  and  upwards 

Total 


Number  of 
inhabitants. 


3,496,000 
3,4ox.ooo 
3.344»«» 
3,218,000 
19,893,000 

4,a53.«» 
395,000 


Daily  con- 
sumption of 
bread    per 
capita. 


38,000,000 


Gramt, 
zoo 
300 
400 
600 
700 
500 
400 


Aggregate  daily  con- 
sumption. 


Kilograms. 

349, 6«> 
1,020,300 

»» 337, 600 
i,93z,z6o 

«3,9a5,ioo 

2,126,000 

158,160 


20,847,920 


Pounds. 

770.868 
•,a49,76i 

■»949»408 
4,258,207 

30,704,846 

4.687.830 

348, 743 


45,9^,6^ 


M.  Grandeau's  explanations  of  this  table  are  interesting,  and  not  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this  report.     I  translate  a  brief  extract : 

In  estimating  the  quantities  of  bread  stated  as  the  daily  ration  of  the  individaals  of  each 
of  these  categories  I  am  supported  by  physiological  data,  aud,  when  they  exist,  in  the  figures 
given  by  the  best  authorities  on  such  subjects.  For  the  most  numerous  category — that  of  20 
to  60  years — I  have  adopted  an  average  ration  of  700  grams,  inferior  by  50  grams  to  the 
ration  of  the  troops,  which  can  be  considered  as  that  of  the  adult  man  in  good  health.  This 
reduction  from  750  to  700  grams  seems  to  me  justified  by  a  double  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  20,000,000  of  persons  comprised  in  this  category  are  divided  almost 
equally  between  men  and  women,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ration  of  the  latter  is  materially 
inferior  to  that  of  the  former.  In  the  second  place,  their  ages  vary  greatly,  and  the  man  of 
50  to  60  years  does  not  consume  the  750  grams  of  bread  which  would  be  sometimes  insuffi- 
cient for  the  man  of  20  to  25.  In  this  calculation  the  quantities  of  flour  consumed  by  the 
pastry-makers  do  not  enter.  There  is  no  data  upon  which  to  estimate  it ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  take  no  account  of  the  considerable  quantities  of  rye  and  buckwheat  oonsiunedt 
which,  in  some  regions,  are  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  wheat  I  believe,  then,  that  the 
estimate  of  about  21,000,000  kilograms  (46,297,000  pounds)  as  the  daily  consumption  of 
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wheat  and  mcslin  bread  in  France  is  a  maximum.  This  makes  the  annual  consumption 
76,090,000  metric  quintals  (16,774,601,000  pounds).  The  average  daily  consumption  of 
bread  per  capita  in  Paris  is  put  at  400  grams ;  in  all  France  at  584.6  grams. 

But  large  as  is  the  consumption  of  bread  in  France,  it  is  supplenented 
in  Paris  and  the  larger  cities  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts by  a  substantial  diet  consisting  of  wine,  soup,  meat,  cheese,  vegeta- 
bles, and  fruit.  Coffee  is  almost  universally  drunk  in  the  morning,  and 
comprises,  with  bread,  the  entire  "first  breakfast." 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR   USED. 

French  bread  averages  of  very  good  quality.  It  is  considered,  the  world 
over,  perhaps,  the  best  made.  The  choicest  quality,  which  is  consumed  not 
only  by  the  wealthy,  but  also  very  largely  by  the  "middle  classes,"  known 
as  pain  de  luxe,  is  made  of  the  best  grades  of  white  wheat  flour,  that  made 
from  Hungarian  and  American  wheat  being  preferred,  frequently  with  an 
admixture  of  French  white  wheat.  Cheaper  bread  (/a/Vi  ardinaire)^  which 
is  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes,  is  made  of  inferior  grades  of  wheat,  chiefly 
domestic,  and  also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  meslin  (wheat  and  rye  mixed  in 
varying  proportions).  The  pcUn  de  luxe  is  light  and  exceedingly  palatable, 
but  is  probably  less  nutritious,  as  a  rule,  than  the  best  of  the  pain  ordinaire. 

Bread  is  not  made  at  all  in  the  household.  Practically  every  pound  of 
bread  eaten  in  France  is  supplied  by  the  bakeries.  The  price  of  bread  ranges 
in  Paris  from  32^  centimes  (5  centimes  =  i  cent)  per  kilogram  for  the 
poorest  grade  to  40  centimes  for  the  best.  In  Belgium  and  England  the 
price  ranges  from  18  to  25  centimes. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

As  the  official  statistics  of  importations  are  given  for  the  calendar  year, 
I  am  unable  to  present  the  figures  as  to  the  importations  of  American  wheat 
and  flour  during  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  The  following  shows  the  im- 
portations for  the  calendar  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892;  the  figures  for  1893 
are  not  yet  accessible : 

Imparts  of  JUmr  and  wheat  into  France  during  the  calendar  years  iSgOy  i8gi^  and  i8g2. 


Whence  imported. 

1890. 

1891. 

Z899. 

Wheat  Oour: 

United  Stales... 

Other  countries.. ,. 

pounds... 

do 

69»998.790 

49.07s.  3"> 
"4,5«5.96a 

36,466,950 
57.353.330 

do 

bushels... 

do 

Toud 

69.998.790 

«63,587.»7a 

93,8ao,a8o 

Wheat: 

United  Sutes 

Other  cottntries^ 

6.650,863 
33,121,060 

09,966,3*0 

4a, 058,039 

36.974,410 
3a. 859. 036 

do 

Total « 

38,771,993 

7«.o«4,349 

69* •33.446 

There  are  no  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  any  real  value  as 
to  the  proportion  of  wheat  and  flour  imported  from  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  into  France  which  is  consumed  in  this  consular  district  (Paris). 

AM.   F. S. 
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It  is,  of  course,  very  much  greater  than  the  proportion  of  the  population  of 
this  district  to  that  of  France. 

Undoubtedly  the  greater  part  of  the  American  wheat  and  flour  brought 
to  Fraiice  finds  its  way  ultimately  to  Paris.  The  remainder  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed in  three  or  four  other  large  cities  and  at  the  watering  places,  such  as 
Nice,  Vichy,  Biarritz,  etc. 

DUTIES. 

As  I  write,  the  import  duties  on  wheat  and  flour  have  just  been  materially 
increased  by  the  French  Parliament  after  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  com- 
prehensive debates  in  its  history,  in  which  the  causes  of  the  existing  depres- 
sion in  French  agriculture  were  exhaustively  discussed,  and  all  phases  of  the 
economic  question  presented  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Republic. 

Several  propositions  for  an  increase  of  the  customs  duty  on  wheat  and  its 
derivatives  were  before  the  Parliament.  The  Government  proposed  an  in- 
crease of  the  duty  on  wheat  from  5  francs  to  7  francs  per  100  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds). 

The  commission  des  douanes  (committee  on  tariff")  reported  favorably  a 
measure  fixing  the  duty  at  8  francs  per  100  kilograms,  with  a  provision  for 
a  sliding  scale  under  which,  with  every  increase  of  50  centimes  (about  10 
cents)  per  100  kilograms  in  the  market  price  of  wheat  above  25.50  francs 
(about  $4.92),  a  corresponding  reduction  of  50  centimes  in  the  duty  should 
be  made,  until,  with  wheat  above  30  francs  (J5.79),  the  duty  should  be 
practically  abrogated. 

A  fixed  duty  of  10  francs  per  100  kilograms  was  strongly  urged,  and  a 
proposition  to  give  the  Government  a  monopoly  of  the  importation  of  wheat 
was  also  earnestly  advocated.  The  result  was  the  adoption  of  the  Govern- 
ment's proposition  by  a  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  358  ayes  against  152  nays, 
and  in  the  Senate  of  189  ayes  against  32  nays.  I  give  these  figures  because 
an  important  element  in  the  question  of  the  future  demand  for  American 
flour  and  wheat  in  France  is  the  permanence,  or  otherwise,  of  the  increase 
in  duties  recently  voted,  the  prospect  for  which  may  be  inferred  from  the 
relative  numbers  of  its  supporters  and  opponents  in  the  present  Parliament 

The  following  shows  the  new  tariff*  per  100  kilograms  on  farinaceous 
food  stuff's,  as  well  as  that  which  it  replaces : 


Description. 


Wheat,  spelt,  and  meslin : 

Grains.. 

Crushed  and  boulanges  (ready  to  grind,  containing  more  than  lo 

per  cent  of  meal)„ 

Flours: 

At  rate  of  extraction  of  more  than  70  per  cent 

At  rate  of  extraction  of  between  70  and  60  per  cent.. 

At  rate  of  extraction  of  60  per  cent  and  under 

Sea  biscuit  and  bread.. » 

Grits  and  oatmeal,  pearled  and  hulled^... m........ 

Millet,  ground  and  cleaned 

Italian  pastes  (semoules  and  pates) 


Old  rates. 


Francs. 
S 

8 

8 
xo 

Z9 

5 

18 


8 


10.965 
»S4 

«.S4 
X.93 

fl.3« 
.965 

8.33 


Z.54 


New  rates. 


Francs. 
7 

XI 

zz 

13.50 

z6 

7 
x6 

6 
«3 


a. » 

s.za 
t.6i 

3- 09 

X.3S 

3.09 
z.x6 

«.9i 
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This  schedule  applies  to  all  the  products  named  shipped  directly  to 
French  ports  from  the  country  of  origin. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  facilities  for  monetary  exchange 
with  France  are  of  the  best,  and  adequate  to  any  demand  that  can  possibly 
be  made  upon  them,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  transportation  facilities, 
direct  communication  by  numerous  lines  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  ex- 
isting between  the  ports  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  ports  of  France  on  the  English  Channel,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  expense  of  transportation  from  the  United  States  to  France  has  been 
steadily  declining  for  years.  In  1879  ^^^  ^^^t  of  carrying  a  ton  of  wheat 
from  New  York  to  Havre  was  56  francs  (^10.81);  it  is  now  10.05  francs 

(J  I -94). 

A  similar  decline  has  occured  in  the  charges  for  the  transportation  of 

flour  and  other  commodities. 

This  cheapening  of  transportation  has  greatly  facilitated  the  exportation 

of  food  stuffs  from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  but  its  effect  has  been  to  a 

great  extent  neutralized  by  the  increasing  competition  of  Russia,  India,  and 

the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  wheat  markets  (and  of  Hungary  in  the  choicest 

grades  of  wheat);  also,  by  the  raising  of  the  French  tariff,  which  is  admitted 

to  have  been  done,  in  part  at  least,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  hostile 

tariff  legislation  cf  the  United  States  in  1890. 

OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

The  obstacles  to  any  very  great  extension  in  the  immediate  future  of  the 
French  market  for  American  flour  have  been  indicated  more  or  less  clearly 
in  the  foregoing.  They  may  be  summarized  (not  necessarily  in  the  order  of 
their  importance)  thus : 

(i)  The  magnitude  of  the  French  milling  industry,  which  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  business  of  the  country  (and  in  politics  when  its  inter- 
ests are  directly  affected).  This  industry  is  widely  diffused  throughout 
France,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  country 
and  with  the  financial  interests  in  the  cities.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
22,000  mills  in  France.*  Their  aggregate  milling  capacity  is  claimed  to  be 
sufficient  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the  country  for  flour.  The  industry 
is  well  organized.  When  the  recent  agitation  for  an  increase  in  the  duties 
on  wheat  began,  the  millin  <  interests  were  at  first  hostile,  but  they  afterwards 
changed  their  attitude  and  united  with  the  agriculturists  in  supporting  the 
increase  on  condition  that  a  proportionate  increase  should  be  conceded  on 
flour  and  bread,  which  was  done. 

*  The  number  of  mills  in  Fiance  "  occupied  exclusively  with  the  grinding  of  grain  "  is  given  further  on  iv 
this  report  at  50,000. 
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(3)  The  new  duties  on  wheat  and  flour  are  the  highest  of  any  country  in 
Europe,  and,  with  the  discrimination  as  between  wheat  and  flour,  raise  a 
formidable  barrier  against  an  increase  in  the  importations  of  the  latter  from 
America  or  elsewhere. 

(3)  The  normal  consumption  of  wheat,  for  all  purposes,  in  France  is 
estimated  at  from  118,000,000  to  120,000,000  hectoliters  (334,860,400  to 
340,536,000  bushels)  and  the  domestic  production  at  from  98,000,000  to 
108,000,000  hectoliters  (278,104,400  to  306,482,400  bushels),  leaving  a  defi- 
cit of  only  12,000,000  to  20,000,000  hectoliters  (34,053,600  to  56,756,000 
bushels)  to  be  supplied  by  importation,  either  in  the  form  of  flour  or  wheat. 
For  the  reasons  already  set  forth,  this  importation  is  more  likely  to  be  made 
in  the  form  of  wheat  than  of  flour,  and  with  the  increasing  wheat  production 
of  Russia,  India,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Hungary  the  near  outlook 
for  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  American  flour  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered flattering. 

(4)  Another  important  element  enters  into  the  actual  situation,  as  it 
affects  the  immediate  future,  and  that  is  the  immense  stocks  of  wheat  and 
flour  now  in  this  country.  It  is  claimed  and  not  denied  that  the  quantity 
of  wheat  now  in  the  country  exceeds  100,000,000  hectoliters,  or  about  as 
much  as  the  average  annual  domestic  production.  The  importations  of 
wheat  from  September  i,  1893,  to  February  15,  1894,  are  officially  stated  at 
8,762,267  metric  quintals  (32,136,950  bushels). 

In  the  recent  discussions  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  proposed 
increase  of  duties  on  wheat  and  flour,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  an  important  influence  in  maintaining  the  depression 
in  the  price  of  wheat  was  the  large  accumulation  of  American  flour  in  the 
warehouses. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK, 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  intelligent  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  exports  of  American  flour  to  France  will  be  labor  lost.  There 
will  always  be,  in  spite  of  artificial  obstacles,  a  considerable  and  probably  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  the  choicest  grades  of  our  flour,  which,  ap- 
parently, have  no  serious  competition  to  fear  except  that  of  Hungary. 
These  choice  grades  have  a  high  reputation  in  France,  and,  with  systematic 
efforts  to  push  them,  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  sales 
from  year  to  year.  In  the  event  that  the  existing  American  tariff,  which 
bears  so  heavily  upon  various  French  manufactures  is  materially  modified, 
the  already  formidable  opposition  to  the  new  French  tariff  on  wheat  and 
flour  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  if  the  new  duties  fail,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  produce  the  results  predicted  by  their  advocates,  it  is  nc^  improba- 
ble that  they  will  be  abrogated.  And  thus,  while  the  immediate  future 
of  the  French  market  for  American  flour  is  not  flattering,  it  contains  possi- 
bilities which  seem  to  justify  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  American 
millers. 
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THE   MILLING   INDUSTRY   OF   FRANCE. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  foregoing  report  a  few  additional  facts  as 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  milling  industry  of  France  may  be  pertinent.  They 
are  gathered  from  a  brochure  on  the  subject  published  since  the  preparation 
of  this  report.  In  this  publication  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  this  industry  in  France. 

Among  the  ancient  Gauls  the  grain  was  not  ground,  but  was  eaten  in  its 
natural  state.  Later  the  unground  grain  was  cooked  and  eaten  in  "pates" 
or  in  puddings.  The  first  attempts  to  convert  the  grain  into  meal  or  flour 
followed  the  system  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  covered  stones 
with  a  light  layer  of  damp  grain,  which  was  then  dried  in  the  sun  and  after- 
wards crushed  with  a  heavy  roller  of  stone  or  metal.  The  next  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  mill  was  the  pounding  of  the  grain  in  mortars  with  wooden 
pestles.  Then  came  the  flat  millstones,  which  were  made  to  revolve,  the 
one  on  the  other,  at  first  by  hand  and  later  by  animal  power.  Wind- 
mills— of  which  quite  a  number  are  still  in  operation  in  Brittany,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Orient  long  before  the  Crusades — were  at 
this  epoch  introduced  into  France  and  generally  utilized  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century;  then,  because  of  their  irregularity,  they 
began  to  be  little  by  little  supplanted  by  water  mills.  These  were,  at  first, 
operated  on  boats  anchored  in  bodies  of  water,  but  later  were  fixed  in  per- 
manent constructions  on  the  banks  of  streams.  It  was  not  until  1780  that 
the  art  of  modem  milling  was  invented,  as  is  claimed,  by  two  Frenchmen — 
Col.  Ducrest  and  the  engineer  Favre.  Their  attempts,  however,  to  intro- 
duce the  new  process  into  France  were  futile,  and  they  therefore  went  to 
the  United  States,  where,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  engineer 
Oliver  Evans,  they  established  the  first  mill  in  the  world  using  the  monture 
basse. 

The  first  mill  of  this  kind  in  England  dates  from  1789,  and  the  first  in 
France  only  from  181 6.  Since  that  time  three  kinds  of  mills  have  been  in 
use  in  this  country — windmills,  water  mills,  and  steam  mills.  Except  in 
Brittany,  where  windmills  do  the  grinding  for  the  small  farmers,  these  mills 
have  practically  fallen  into  desuetude  in  France.  A  steam  mill  was,  it  is 
claimed,  built  in  France  as  long  ago  as  1742,  but  it  was  not  until  1816  that 
the  development  of  these  mills  began. 

The  grinding  was  all  done  by  millstones  until  1873,  when  the  system 
of  porcelain  cylinders,  supplanted  later  by  metal  (steel  ox  f ante  dur)  cylinders, 
was  introduced.  This  system  had  been  in  use  in  Switzerland  since  1832  and 
in  Hungary  and  Italy  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1873. 

A  certain  number  of  mills  now  use  the  cylinders ;  in  others  the  wheat  is 
ground  by  millstones,  and  compressors  with  cylinders  are  used  to  convert 
the  grits  into  flour. 
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The  traits  pratique  de  la  meunerie  gives  the  following  comparative  re- 
sults obtained  per  loo  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  of  wheat  by  millstone  and 
by  cylinder  grinding : 


Products. 


Flour  of  grits 

First  quality...... 

Second  quality... 

Third  quality 

Fourth  quality.... 

Issues... 

Waste 


Toul. 


By  millstones. 


Basse  (low). 


Kiivgrams. 


68.4 
a- 55 

4 


ax 
4.05 


zoo 


Haute 
(high). 


KUogranu. 

30 
xo 


34 

z 

33 


xoo 


By  cylinders. 


Basse  (low). 


Kilograms. 


7a 

3 

X 


«a 
3 


xoo 


Haute 

(high). 


Kiloffratns. 
36 

X3 


»5 

a 
az 

4 


xoo 


The  cylinder  mills  yield  a  greater  proportion  of  superior  flour  than 
the  other  mills,  and  their  product  is  in  greater  demand  among  bakers 
and  pastry  cooks,  especially  in  Paris.  It  produces  not  only  a  finer  quality 
of  bread  and  other  pastry,  but  it  yields  from  3  to  4  per  cent  more  bread 
than  flour. 

There  are  in  France  about  50,000  mills  occupied  exclusively  with  the 
grinding  of  grain. 

The  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  France  is  about  120,000,000  hecto- 
liters (340,536,000  bushels).  These  120,000,000  hectoliters  represent,  at 
the  average  weight  of  77.5  kilograms  to  the  hectoliter,  93,000,000  metric 
quintals,  which,  at  the  present  price  of  20  francs  per  quintal,  form  the  re- 
spectable sum  of  1,860,000,000  francs  (1358,980,000).  These  93,000,000 
quintals  of  wheat  when  ground  into  flour  produce — 


Description. 

Per  cent. 

Quantity. 

Price  per  quintal. 

Value. 

Fkmr: 

First  Quality 

70 

a 

3 
ax 

4 

Metric  quintals. 
65,  zoo,  000 
X, 860,000 
3,790,000 

x9f53o»«^ 
3,730,000 

Francs. 

30 
24 
x8 

«4 

I5-790 
4.633 

3-474 
a.  703 

Francs. 

»»953.o«>.«» 
44,640,000 

50,330,000 

373,430,000 

>376,9»9.«» 
8,615,530 

9,693,460 

58,770,060 

Second  quality 

Third  quality 

Issues  (bran,  etc.) 

Waste 

Total 

zoo 

93,000,000 

a, 3SZ, 380,000 

448,007,040 

The  millers  not  only  grind  wheat,  but  also  the  inferior  grains,  such  as 
rye,  barley,  maize,  buckwheat,  oats,  etc.  In  adding  the  value  of  these  differ- 
ent grains  for  the  quantity  that  passes  annually  through  the  mills  we  reach 
a  figure  above  2,500,000,000  francs  (^482,500,000).  These  figures  are 
made  upon  the  basis  of  the  unprecedentedly  low  prices  of  grain  prevailing 
this  year.  At  the  prices  prevailing  in  a  year  of  scarcity  they  would  exceed 
4,000,000,000  francs  ({772,000,000). 
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The  French  milling  industry  is,  as  stated  in  the  body  of  the  foregoing 
report,  thoroughly  organized.  In  1886  the  National  Association  of  French 
Millers  (1* Association  Nationale  de  la  Meunerie  Fran9aise)  was  founded. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  Paris,  and  it  numbers  more  than  3,000  members,  in- 
cluding the  owners  of  all  the  great  mills  in  the  country.  This  powerful 
association  holds  an  annual  congress  in  Paris  (in  September),  where  the 
various  questions  of  practical  or  commercial  interest  to  the  trade  are  dis* 
cussed.  In  connection  with  the  congress  a  splendid  exposition  is  made  of 
milling  apparatus,  tools,  and  materials.  This  organization  is  constantly  on 
the  alert  against  foreign  competition  in  the  French  market,  and  is  a  factor 
always  to  be  considered  by  those  who  are  interested  in  extending  the  demand 
for  American  flour  in  France. 

SAMUEL  E.  MORSS, 

Consul'  GeturaL 
Paris,  March  j6,  i8g4. 


ROUEN. 

STANDARD    OF   LIVING. 


People  in  this  district  prefer,  and  generally  manage  to  eat,  bread  made 
from  the  best  quality  of  flour.  In  city  and  country  alike  bakers  generally 
supply  the  grocers  and  consumers. 

Consumers  pay  no  attention  to  the  origin,  but  regard  the  quality  of  the 
flour  used  by  bakers  and  pastry  cooks.  They  have  no  prejudice  against 
American  flour,  but  are  deterred  from  its  use  by  the  increased  cost.  The 
few  specimens  of  American  flour  received  here  were  of  the  best  quality,  and 
in  that  respect  gave  satisfaction. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

Three  kinds  of  flour  are  used.  Those  who  live  well  require /a/Vi  de  luxe 
(dainty  bread),  very  white  and  crisp,  which  can  be  made  only  by  mixing 
local  with  American  or  Hungarian  flour.  Hungarian  flour  is  more  easily 
obtained,  and  therefore  is  chosen  by  the  bakers  and  pastry  cooks  dealing  in  * 
fency  bread  and  biscuits.  The  mixture  is  generally  one-half  superior  French 
and  one-half  Hungarian.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  celebrated  caterer  in 
New  York  receives  regularly  shipments  of  Hungarian  flour  from  the  port  of 
Rouen,  which  is  a  considerable  depot  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  this 
flour,  as  shown  in  accompanying  tables.  I  have  good  authority  for  stating 
that  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  the  American 
flour  (best  brands)  for  Hungarian. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  a  bread  is  made  from  flour  out  of  which  only 
A^  per  cent  of  bran  is  extracted.  This  makes  a  wholesome  and  cheaper 
bread.  A  large  proportion  of  the  best  bread  sold  by  town  bakers  is  made 
from  French  wheat.     This  bread  is  made  in  two  ways — with  leaven  prepared 
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in  the  evening  and  allowed  to  work  from  lo  p.  m.  to  3  a.  m.,  the  hour  for 
commencing  work  in  bakeries;  the  other,  mixed  with  yeast  just  before 
kneading. 

There  is  but  little  change  from  year  to  year  in  the  form,  quality,  and 
mode  of  preparation  of  bread,  although  many  of  the  bakeries  have  the  mod- 
em improvements  for  kneading  the  dough  and  for  working  with  facility, 
rapidity,  and  economy. 

A  bakery  capable  of  using  a  ton  of  fiour  per  day,  working  upon  5 -pound 
loaves  only,  would  turn  out  about  half  the  quantity  of  rolls  and  crusts ;  the 
profit  on  the  latter,  however,  would  be  much  greater.  The  former  brings 
80  centimes  (16  cents)  for  5 -pound  loaves,  the  latter  double  the  price  or 
more,  as  the  buyer  of  the  ordinary  bread  can  force  the  baker  to  give  him 
full  weight  by  going  to  the  shop,  whereas  the  customer  who  receives  the 
bread  at  his  domicile  can  not  insist  upon  full  weight.  Such  a  bakery,  with 
ovens,  tools,  dwelling,  and  shop,  would  cost  from  f  4,000  to  $6,000,  depend- 
ing upon  locality.  The  headman  is  paid  from  40  to  50  francs  ($7.72  to 
I9.65)  a  month,  and  the  second  man  who  assists,  and,  in  emergency,  takes 
the  baker's  place,  from  15  to  30  francs  ($3.90  to  I5.79)  a  month,  board  and 
lodging  included.  Small  boys  who  deliver  the  bread  are  fed  and  lodged, 
and  are  paid  from  5  to  15  francs  (96.5  cents  to  13-90)  per  month. 

The  most  primitive  style  of  bookkeeping,  dating  back  to  the  discovery 
of  bread,  still  prevails  with  bakers.  On  delivering  bread  the  buyer  presents 
a  twig  of  tree  or  small  piece  of  thin  wood  precisely  like  one  carried  by  the 
baker's  boy;  these  are  placed  side  by  side  and  knotched  with  a  knife,  and 
in  case  of  difference  the  silent  sticks  give  their  evidence. 

Many  bakers  are  indebted  to  millers,  and  therefore  can  not  act  inde- 
pendently in  regard  to  purchase  of  flour. 

The  subject  of  bread  is  attracting  much  attention  on  the  part  of  ph3rsicians 
and  savants  and  agricultural  societies.  These  claim  that  the  animals  have 
the  most  nutritious  and  wholesome  portion  of  the  wheat  for  their  share,  while 
the  overrefined  portion  only  is  made  into  an  extremely  white  bread,  which 
alone  satisfies  alike  the  poor  and  the  rich.  Much  of  the  regulation  bread 
made  for  the  use  of  soldiers  in  garrison  is  brown,  and  contains  a  portion  of 
middlings.  Although  many  of  the  soldiers  are  from  the  country  and  have 
been  brought  up  on  this  bread,  they  sell  it  to  the  camp  sutlers  or  grocers  and 
buy  white  bread.  Therefore  this  movement  will  not  be  likely  to  materially 
change  the  deep-seated  prejudice  against  colored  bread. 

Many  of  the  mills  are  run  by  water  power  very  economically.  In  the 
center  of  this  city  there  is  a  large  and  imposing  mansion  on  a  principal  street, 
with  a  porte-cochire  entrance,  closed  by  doors  similar  to  those  of  the  most 
fashionable  dwellings.  Within  these  doors  is  a  courtyard,  where  the  large 
four-horse  wagons  unload  wheat,  and  can  load  with  flour  in  sacks  in  from  3 
to  5  tons  lots  for  delivery  to  the  bakers.  A  portion  of  the  building  consists 
of  fine  apartments,  in  which  the  families  are  luxuriously  accommodated. 
The  stream  which  runs  the  mill  flows  beneath,  and  is  entirely  concealed. 
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IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 


Rouen. — The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  flour  and  wheat 
at  Rouen  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893: 


Whenoe  imported* 


Wheat  flour. 


Austxia-Hnngary. 

United  Sutea 

Other  cooxitries... 


Tocal. 


Wheat. 


United  States 

Russia -M 

Roumania 

Australasia. 

Argentine  Republic^. 
Other  countries.. 


Total.. 


X89X. 

X899. 

Ton*. 
9*378 

xo 

Ton*. 
X9,8x6 
x,oao 

9 

9,388 

13.838 

",936 
94, "95 
»8,635 
99,350 

4.76X 
99,105 

«83,409 

9,650 
81,381 

4,789 
99,823 

IlX,o89 

309,059 

1893. 


Ton*. 


6,550 


5.566 
5x3 

9,1X7 

5.»6x 

«#3»9 

399 


15,098 


Boulogne. — The  wheat  flour  imported  into  Boulogne  during  the  three 
years  under  consideration  consisted  of  10  tons,  imported  in  1893.  ^^  wheat 
was  imported  in  1891,  but  30  tons  and  376  tons  were  imported  in  1892  and 
1893,  respectively. 

Calais. — No  wheat  flour  was  imported  during  the  three  years  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1893,  but  during  the  same  years  34,386  tons  of  American  wheat 
were  imported,  and  27,796  tons  from  other  countries. 

Dieppe, — During  the  year  1893  American  wheat  was  imported  into 
Dieppe  to  the  amount  of  22,197  tons,  and  wheat  from  other  countries  to  the 
amount  of  3,020  tons.  No  wheat  was  imported  in  1891  and  1892,  nor  was 
there  any  wheat  flour  imported  during  any  of  the  three  years. 

EXCHANGE   FACILITIES. 

The  exchange  of  money  on  a  large  scale  can  be  readily  and  favorably 
effected  through  Parisian  banks.  The  small  banks  and  branch  establish- 
ments located  in  the  towns  are  exorbitant  in  their  charges  and  contracted  in 
their  ideas  of  banking  business. 

OBSTACLES   TO  TRADE. 

The  tariff  on  flour  favors  the  French  millers  to  a  great  extent.  The  mill- 
ers come  into  direct  contact  with  the  agriculturists,  and  exert  a  great  influence 
over  that  large  body  of  men.  They  also  give  or  withhold  credit  to  bakers 
requiring  help.  The  interest  of  the  bakers  and  consumers  would  favor  the 
lowest  rate  and  the  competition  arising  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
flour.  Many  consumers  understand  that  under  the  plea  of  protection  a  large 
revenue  is  thus  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Government,  which  is  strained  to 
the  utmost  to  equalize  its  budget,  and  they  see  in  the  bread  tax  a  happy 
issue  out  of  a  position  which  might  call  for  a  heavier  tax  upon  their  incomes. 
Another  obstacle  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  purchasing  and  storing  a  cargo 
at  a  time  for  distribution  throughout  the  country. 
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Bakers,  pastry  cooks,  and  biscuit  manufacturers  would  like  to  receive  from 
8  to  10  tons  at  a  time.  From  Rouen  and  Calais  such  distributions  could  be 
made,  as  lines  of  canals  and  railroads  diverge  from  those  centers  to  all  of  the 
rich  towns  adjacent. 

The  best  French  flour  costs  to-day  per  loo  kilograms  (220  pounds)  28.25 
francs  ($5.45);  Hungarian  (very  best),  45  francs  (18.69);  American,  39 
francs  ($7.53)— delivered  at  the  Calais  station.  This  difference  between  28 
francs  and  39  francs  affords  an  opportunity  for  American  flour  to  take  the 
place  of  French,  and  really  to  replace  the  Hungarian.  An  important  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  American  flour  is  the  depreciation 
of  silver  in  India,  Brazil,  and  other  countries.  For  instance,  should  a  farmer 
at  Buenos  Ayres  sell  a  shipload  of  wheat  to  a  miller  at  Rouen  for  5  francs 
(g6j4  cents)  per  100  kilograms,  it  would  not  be  a  large  price,  relatively, 
but  as  the  payment  would  be  in  gold,  the  premium  upon  which  is  220  per 
cent,  the  profit  would  be  very  fair. 

As  before  stated,  the  flour  mills  are  driven  cheaply  by  water  or  wind,  and 
good  roads  assist  the  transportation  of  the  grain  and  flour. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

It  is  well  known  that  Paris,  Lyons,  and  other  large  cities  consume  rela- 
tively large  quantities  of  American  flour,  and  I  believe  that  active  canvassing 
might  have  favorable  results  in  smaller  towns  and  among  biscuit  manufac- 
turers, who  highly  appreciate  a  very  white,  crisp,  and  rich  flour.  These 
factories  have,  in  a  large  measure,  replaced  the  supply  of  foreign  biscuits.  A 
large  and  successful  factory  employing  500  men  exists  at  Calais,  and  the 
proprietor  bears  me  out  in  the  above  assertion. 

The  American  flour  (branded  "Oregon**)  experimented  with  was  found 
to  require  but  little  water,  and  did  not,  while  baking,  change  the  form, 
design,  or  print  on  the  biscuits. 

Bakers  and  pastry  men  would  prefer  the  American  flour  as  a  matter  of 
economy.  A  regular  supply  of  the  flour  in  small  quantities  would  have  to 
be  provided. 

The  French  millers  deliver  their  flour  in  sacks  containing  100  kilograms 
(220  pounds)  and  in  150-kilogram  sacks.  The  Hungarian  flour  is  also  re- 
ceived in  sacks.  These  sacks  could  be  returned,  as  the  bakers  have  recep- 
tacles for  flour.  I  have  not  seen  a  barrel  of  flour  since  I  have  been  in 
France.  It  would  not  do  to  undertake  any  change  in  the  mode  of  delivery 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

Should  firms  of  American  dealers  desire  to  make  such  arrangements,  they 

would  find  in  all  large  and  moderate  sized  cities  a  syndicate  of  bakers  who 

would  gladly  cooperate  with  them,  and  they  would  find  in  my  district  the 

consul  and  the  consular  agents  willing  to  assist  such  an  undertaking  to  the 

extent  of  their  ability. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Rouen,  March  <?,  iSg^.. 
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ROUBAIX. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  other  parts  of  France,  but  is  considerably  lower  than  that 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  if  the  basis  of  comparison  be  the  mid- 
dle and  working  classes,  who,  as  far  as  the  consumption  of  flour  and  its 
products  is  concerned,  form,  by  far,  the  most  important  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  the  standard  of  living  be  indicated  by  lo  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  probably  be  near  the  truth  to  indicate  it  by  7  in  France.  "  Standard 
of  living"  is  used  here  simply  in  relation  to  the  consumption  and  quality 
of  food  and  clothing,  wages,  and  hours  of  labor.  The  family  budgets  here- 
with following  were  secured  with  the  object  of  affording  some  insight  into 
this  question.  An  examination  of  them  will  show  that  the  proportion  of  7 
to  10  is  not  far  out  of  the  way,  if  used  to  indicate  the  relation  which  the 
standard  of  living  in  France  bears  to  that  in  the  United  States. 

Budget  No.  I, — Family  consisting  of  five — father,  mother,  one  boy  15 
years  old,  and  two  girls  of  12  and  10  years.  Occupation  of  father,  engi- 
neer; wages,  %i  per  day;  working  days  in  the  year,  365;  workfng  hours  per 
day,  twelve.  The  son  is  an  errand  boy  in  a  store,  and  receives  $5  per 
month.  This  family  occupies  a  house  consisting  of  four  rooms  and  a  cel- 
lar, situated  on  a  narrow  court,  but  with  plenty  of  light.  The  interior  of 
the  house  was  clean  and  neat.  The  breakfast  consisted  of  coffee  and  bread ; 
dinner  at  noon,  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables,  and  beer ;  supper,  of  buttermilk 
and  bread  and  butter. 

The  annual  income  and  expenses  of  the  family  are  as  follows:  Income — 
wages  of  father,  f  365 ;  wages  of  son,  f  60 ;  total,  $425 ;  expenditures — meat, 
J127;  vegetables,  J37;  bread,  J36;  beer,  J70;  fires,  J13;  clothing,  ^30; 
furniture,  $8;  medicine,  {6;  amusements,  I5  ;  rent,  $60;  other  expenses, 
$31 ;  total,  $417.     This  shows  an  excess  of  income  of  %Z, 

Budget  No,  2. — Family  of  five,  consisting  of  father  aged  40,  mother 
aged  38,  and  three  young  children.  Occupation  of  father,  warehouseman ; 
wages,  $1.10  per  day;  works  305  days  per  year,  and  eleven  hours  per  day. 
This  family  occupies  a  house  of  four  rooms,  on  a  court.  The  wife  wa.<*  evi- 
dently not  a  good  housekeeper,  the  rooms  being  slovenly  and  the  children 
dirty.  Their  breakfast  consisted  of  bread,  cheese,  and  beer;  dinner,  of 
meat,  beef  or  mutton,  bread,  potatoes,  and  beer;  supper,  of  coffee,  bread, 
and  butter. 

The  annual  income  and  outlay  of  this  family  are  as  follows :  Income — 
wages  of  father  per  year,  ^335. 50;  expenditures — rent,  |6o;  meat,  J88; 
bread,  J40;  vegetables,  I40 ;  beer,  J18;  clothing,  ^25;  church,  ^1.55; 
medicine,  %2\  fires,  {12;  amusements,  %\o\  other  expenses,  I30;  total, 
I326.55.     This  shows  an  excess  of  income  of  I8.95. 
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Budget  No,  J, — Family  of  eight;  father  aged  39,  mother  aged  38,  and 
six  children,  the  oldest  being  8  years.  Occupation  of  father,  conductor  on 
a  street  railway ;  wages,  80  cents  per  day,  working  360  days  a  year  and  12 
hours  per  day.  This  family  occupies  a  house  of  three  rooms  in  a  suburban 
village  of  Roubaix.  It  was  evidently  the  home  of  misery,  for,  although  the 
mother  was  neat  and  the  children  clean,  they  had  the  appearance  of  being 
insufficiently  fed  and  clothed.  I  was  informed  that  the  husband  spent  his  earn- 
ings in  the  cafte,  which  accounts  for  the  large  item  for  amusements.  Much 
of  their  clothing  was  given  to  them.  Their  breakfast  consisted  of  coffee^ 
bread,  and  butter;  dinner,  of  meat  (for  the  husband),  soup,  bread,  and 
beer ;  supper,  of  soup,  made  of  buttermilk,  bread,  and  butter. 

The  annual  income  and  outlay  of  this  family  are  as  follows :  Income^ 
wages  of  father  per  year,  J288;  expenditures — rent,  $38.40;  meat,  I36; 
vegetables,  $60;  bread,  {105;  beer,  |2o;  fires,  $25;  clothing,  |io;  medi- 
cine, $10 ;  amusements,  {20 ;  total,  I324. 40.  This  shows  an  excess  of  expend- 
itures over  income  of  {36.40. 

Budget  No,  4, — Family  of  eight,  consisting  of  father  aged  55,  mother  aged 
55,  three  sons  aged  26,  23,  and  18  years,  and  three  daughters  aged  28,  25, 
and  16  years.  Occupation  of  father,  sons,  and  daughters,  weavers.  The 
father  earns  80  cents  per  day,  the  sons  each  70  cents,  and  the  daughters  each 
30  cents  per  day,  eleven  hours  constituting  a  day's  work.  This  family  lived 
comfortably  in  a  house  of  five  rooms  on  a  respectable  street  in  a  small  town. 
There  were  many  of  the  comforts  of  home,  and  everything  was  clean.  The 
mother  cared  for  the  house.  Their  meals  were  abundant,  and  for  each  one 
half  a  liter  of  beer  was  served  with  every  meal. 

The  annual  income  and  outlay  of  this  family  was  as  follows :  Income — 
father  (290  days  at  80  cents),  $232;  three  sons  (290  days  at  70  cents  each), 
1609;  three  daughters  (290  days  at  30  cents  each),  I261;  total,  |i,io2; 
outlay — rent,  J70;  meat,  {140;  vegetables,  $20;  bread,  f  100;  coffee,  etc., 
I40;  beer,  |8o;  wine,  I30;  fires,  {30;  clothing,  I300;  furniture,  {30; 
medicine,  I30;  amusements,  I40;  taxes,  I9;  other  expenses,  $50;  total, 
I969.     This  shows  an  excess  of  income  over  outlay  of  I133. 

Budget  No.^, — Family  of  three,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  son,  the 
two  former  aged,  respectively,  45  and  42  years,  and  the  son  16  years.  Occu- 
pation of  father,  clerk  in  men's  furnishing  goods  store;  salary,  f6oo 
per  year;  hours  of  work  per  day,  eight.  This  family  inhabited  a  com- 
fortable house  in  Lille.  The  son  was  in  a  boarding  school.  Their  meals 
consisted  of  chocolate,  bread,  and  butter  for  breakfast ;  soup,  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  beer  for  dinner;  and  cold  meat,  cheese,  bread,  and  beer  for 
supper. 

The  annual  income  and  outlay  of  this  family  were  as  follows :  Income — 
salary  of  father,  {600;  outlay — ^rent,  $120 -y  beef,  $32;  other  meat,  |68; 
vegetables,  {36;  bread,  $36;  coffee,  eggs,  etc.,  1150;  beer,  $38;  wine,  etc., 
{12;  fuel,  $i2y  clothing,  $50;  furniture,  {30;  medicine,  $10;  education, 
{40;  amusements,  1 20;  taxes,  j;i6;  miscellaneous,  $30;  total,  {600. 
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Budget  No,  6. — Family  of  four,  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  husband's 
mother,  and  wife's  sister.  Occupation  of  husband,  waiter  in  hotel;  wife's 
occupation,  domestic ;  the  sister,  a  factory  employ^.  The  husband  earns  in 
gratuities,  etc.,  with  his  meals,  I260  per  year,  and  works  twelve  hours  a  day, 
Sundays  included;  the  sister  earns  40  cents  a  day  for  310  days;  the  wife 
earns  about  |i6  per  month,  her  meals  not  being  included.  This  family,  by 
the  showing  of  the  schedule,  are  in  fortunate  circumstances,  for,  although 
their  income  was  small,  they  managed  to  save  more  than  one-half  thereof. 
Their  annual  outlay  is  small,  because  the  husband  takes  no  meals  at  home 
and  the  wife  has  a  good  deal  given  to  her  where  she  works.  The  mother 
takes  care  of  the  house.  The  house  is  small,  consisting  of  four  rooms,  sit- 
uated on  a  narrow  court.  The  husband  and  wife  are  young,  newly  mar- 
ried, and  without  children.  Their  ambition  is  to  save  enough  to  open  a 
small  caf(6. 

The  annual  income  and  outlay  of  this  family  are  as  follows:  Income-^ 
husband,  I260;  wife,  {192;  sister,  f  124;  total,  {576;  outlay — rent,  {43.20; 
meat,  I15;  vegetables,  I30;  bread,  $38;  coffee,  etc.,  1 20;  beer,  |i8;  fuel, 
|2o;  clothing,  I40 ;  furniture,  I5;  medicine,  {5;  church,  50  cents;  amuse- 
ments, {15;  taxes,  50  cents;  miscellaneous,  |2o;  total,  {270.20.  This 
shows  an  excess  of  income  over  outlay  of  {305.80. 

Budget  No.  7. — Family  of  five,  consisting  of  father  aged  33,  mother 
aged  30,  and  three  children,  the  oldest  7  years  old.  Occupation  of  father, 
carpenter;  wages,  85  cents  per  day  of  eleven  hours.  He  averages  300  days 
per  year.  This  family  occupies  a  house  of  four  rooms,  with  a  small  garret, 
in  a  very  poor  quarter  of  the  town.  The  husband  is  a  socialist,  and  quite 
an  intelligent  man,  well  posted  upon  the  political  topics  of  the  day.  Their 
meals  consist  of  coffee,  bread,  and  butter  for  breakfast;  meat  or  soup,  vege- 
tables, bread,  and  beer  for  dinner;  and  potatoes  or  cheese  and  bread  and 
butter  and  beer  for  supper. 

The  annual  income  and  outlay  of  this  family  are  as  follows :  Income — 
wages  of  father,  {255 ;  outlay — rent,  {40;  meat,  {40;  vegetables,  {30 ;  bread, 
{75;  beer,  {25;  fuel,  {15;  clothing,  {20;  miscellaneous,  {7;  total,  {252. 
This  shows  an  excess  of  income  of  {3. 

Many  other  schedules  were  secured,  embracing  twenty  or  more  occupa- 
tions, the  foregoing  being  selected  as  containing  elements  of  interest,  and  as 
representing  average  conditions.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  item  of  rent  in 
most  cases  is  quite  low.  It  is  even  still  lower  where  the  family  rents  a  house 
in  the  country.  I  have  seen  houses  with  small  gardens,  etc.,  which  rent  for 
{30  per  year,  and  some  even  for  {20.  The  hours  of  labor  are  rather  longer 
than  in  the  United  States,  and,  all  things  considered,  their  standard  of  living, 
in  its  physical  aspect,  is  considerably  lower  than  with  us. 
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IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 


The  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk  (the  port  for  Rou- 
baix)  during  the  calendar  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  were: 


From— 


Flour, 

United  States- 

Oennany  

Argentine  Republic 

Total 

Wheat 

United  Sutes 

Russia 

England 

Roumania 

Turkey : 

Egypt - 

India 

Australia 

Argentine  Republic 

Algeria 

Total 

Total  in  bushels..^ , 


X89Z. 


Pounds. 
1,9x6,  too 
386,100 
208,340 


9,510,640 


720.595*040 
34,648,140 

3.732.740 
33,831,700 
18,869,340 

9,286,460 

241,050,620 

54. 507. 740 

a4.372.9ao 

7,000,840 


«,  "3.895.540 


i8,73»,59aH 


zSpa. 


Pounds. 


933,900 


933,200 


449,397.«97 


1,796,380 
37,051,823 


«. "03,934 

96,613,215 

1,581,690 

XI,  759. 383 
873.400 


593.^06,322 


1893. 


Pounds. 


1,025,860,000 

63.034,400 

8,461,200 

87,601,800 

39,404,200 

91,183,800 

501,316,200 

965,634,600 

367,320,800 

x.375.000 


9,331,193,000 


9,885,106 


39,686,533)4 


EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING    FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  in  this  district  are  good,  the  princi- 
pal banking  institutions  having  correspondents  in  the  United  States  or 
Paris. 

There  is  no  regular  line  of  steamers  between  the  port  of  Dunkirk  and  the 
United  States,  though  "tramp"  steamers  sometimes  unload  cargoes  from 
United  States  ports.  The  wheat  landed  at  that  port  is  brought  in  sailing 
vessels.  This  district  is  connected  by  rail  with  all  other  parts  of  France,  and 
hence  the  facilities  for  bringing  merchandise  here  are  as  perfect  as  could  be 
desired. 

OBSTACLES   TO   TRADE. 

The  question  of  a  market  for  American  flour  in  France  is  one  of  price 
and  quality.  It  will  generally  be  conceded,  I  believe,  that  French  flour  is. 
second  to  none,  equal  grades  being  compared.  From  the  earliest  times 
French  bread  has  had  a  reputation  which  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  country.  It  is  to-day  imitated  the  world  over,  and  generally  with  indif- 
ferent .success.  This  fact,  aside  from  the  skill  and  experience  necessary  in 
making  it,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  superiority  in  the  flour.  But,  granting 
an  equality  on  the  part  of  flours  seeking  a  market  in  France,  the  questions  of 
cost  of  production  and  landing  it  in  the  country  still  remain  to  be  eliminated. 
In  order  to  place  before  American  exporters  and  millers  some  of  the  facts 
pertaining  to  these  questions,  I  have  interviewed  millers  in  many  parts  of  this 
consular  district  with  a  view  to  obtaining  information  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
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ducing  flour  of  various  grades.  As  the  replies  were  generally  uniform,  not 
much  doubt  can  exist  as  to  their  accuracy. 

The  highest  and  lowest  market  prices  paid  for  wheat  are  $1.86  and  $1.66 
per  100  pounds.  In  converting  100  pounds  of  wheat  of  first  quality  into 
flour  the  estimates  as  to  the  product  vary  as  follows :  Fifty-five  to  60  per 
cent  of  flour  of  first  quality,  12  to  17  per  cent  of  flour  of  second  quality, 
and  21  to  28  per  cent  of  bran  and  refuse.  The  market  price  for  the  higher 
grades  of  flour  vary  from  J2.28  to  $2.54  per  100  pounds,  that  of  inferior 
grades  varying  from  j  1.93  to  { 2. 28,  and  bran  averages  f  1.14.  Taking  the 
average  of  these  results,  the  product  of  a  grind  of  xoo  pounds  of  grain  would 
be  worth  f  1.97,  the  finished  products  having  a  value  of  21  cents  more  than 
the  raw  material. 

From  100  pounds  of  wheat  at  f  1.76  there  would  result  from  the  grind 
57/4  pounds  of  flour  of  first  quality,  14J4  pounds  of  flour  of  second  quality, 
and  24)^  pounds  of  bran,  worth,  respectively,  {2.41,  f2.io,  and  I1.14  per 
100  pounds,  or  a  total  value  of  |i.97»  as  above  stated. 

DUTIES. 

The  duty  upon  flour  of  the  higher  grades  is  J1.40  per  100  pounds.  De- 
ducting the  duty  from  the  average  price  of  these  flours  (J 2. 41  per  100 
pounds),  the  figure  at  which  the  exporter  must  land  his  flour  in  this  country 
stands  at  $1.01  per  100  pounds.  From  this  figure  should  also  be  deducted 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  other  expenses.  After  making  these  deduc- 
tions the  net  price  to  be  realized  by  the  American  exporter  would,  I  believe, 
be  considerably  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  it  is  therefore  my  opinion 
that  under  the  present  duties  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  extension  of  a 
market  for  American  flour  in  France. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  insignificance  of  the  impor- 
tations of  flour  under  the  regime  of  the  old  duties,  which  were  35  cents  less 
per  100  pounds  upon  the  higher  grades  of  flour  than  the  existing  duties. 
For  the  year  1892  the  importations  from  all  sources  amounted  to  only 
384,162  quintals,  valued  at  $2,254,175,  the  importations  of  wheat  for  the 
same  year  being  i7,255',8i9  quintals,  valued  at  $73,901,081.  The  exporta- 
tions  of  flour  for  the  same  period  were  $4,646,256,  an  amount  more  than 
double  the  importations.  The  recent  increase  of  duties  upon  the  higher 
grades  of  flour  is  double  the  increase  upon  wheat.  Millers,  therefore,  have 
that  much  more  protection  than  they  had  before,  which  increases  the  diffi- 
culties of  would-be  exporters  of  flour  to  this  country. 

Inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages  in  France  purchase  their  bread,  almost 
without  exception,  of  the  bakers.  The  rural  population,  however,  have  their 
wheat  ground  at  the  neighboring  mill,  generally  a  windmill,  and  make  their 
bread  at  home.  I  have  often  eaten  this  bread,  and,  although  wholesome,  it 
is  inferior  to  baker's  bread. 

Windmills  exist  everywhere  in  this  part  of  France,  and  in  construction 
vary  from  the  most  primitive  forms  built  of  wood  to  those  of  masonry  of 
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modem  forms.  There  is  a  small  economy  for  the  country  people  in  making 
their  bread,  which  is  sufficient  reason  for  their  so  doing,  but  there  is  another 
reason  which  influences  a  part  of  them.  Many  follow  occupations  in  the 
townsy  and  rent  a  small  house  with  a  garden  from  a  farmer  or  proprietor, 
agreeing  during  harvest  time  to  give  a  certain  number  of  days'  work  to  the 
farmer,  who  pays  him  with  grain.  After  the  harvest  is  finished  the  renters 
upon  the  farm,  in  consideration  of  various  services  rendered,  quite  com- 
monly have  the  privilege  of  gathering  from  the  fields  the  heads  of  grain 
which  the  harvesters  have  neglected.  One  often  sees  whole  families  out  in 
the  fields  gathering  up  the  stray  heads,  their  labor  being  rewarded  by  a  sack 
or  two  of  grain,  which  they  take  to  the  neighboring  mill  to  be  ground,  and 
thus  they  obtain  a  supply  of  flour  at  a  minimum  outlay. 

Inquiries  made  of  leading  grocers  and  bakers  establish  the  fact  that 
American  flour  is  unknown  in  France  outside  of  Paris. 

STEPHEN   H.  ANGELL, 

Commercial  AgenU 
RouBAix,  April  20^  i8g4. 


GERMANY.* 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  American  floor  ifn 
Germany  is  the  rate  of  duty  imposed ;  but,  as  no  discrimination  is  made  against 
American  flour,  this  obstacle  applies  equally  to  all  countries.  At  the  present 
rate  of  duty  the  Germans  can  afford  to  impott  only  the  highest  quality  of 
flour. 

The  American  flour  which  can  reach  this  market  at  the  present  rate  of 
duty  will  be  compared  with,  and  will  at  all  times  be  judged  by,  the  highest  and 
best  standard.  Germany  occupies  a  peculiar  position  geographically  toward 
the  grain  and  flour  producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  that  position  en- 
ables her  merchants  to  command  the  best  of  everything. 

As  it  may  puzzle  our  exporters  to  understand  how  the  Germans  can  im- 
port only  the  finest  quality  of  flour  with  profit,  the  following  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind : 

The  class  whose  financial  circumstances  permit  them  to  make  a  choice  of 
bread  eat  with  their  morning  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate  certain  forms  of  wheat 
bread,  known  as  * '  Hornschen, "  "  Knuppel, '  *  and  ' '  Milchbrodchen. ' ' 
All  first-class  hotels,  restaurants,  eating  houses,  and  homes  are  supplied 
by  the  bakers  with  these  particular  forms  of  wheaten  bread. 

It  is  claimed  on  all  sides  that  the  best  ''Hornschen,"  "Knuppel,"  and 
"Milchbrodchen"  can  be  made  only  from  the  "auszugmehl "  or  the  extra 
quality  of  imported  flour.  It  is  claimed  that  the  finest  quality  of  flour  made 
by  German  millers  is  not  fine  enough  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  these 
particular  forms  of  bread. 

Those  who  eat  the  particular  forms  of  bread  made  from  the  finest  im- 
ported flour  are,  of  course,  called  upon  to  pay  a  heavier  price  therefor; 
hence  the  flour  that  produces  such  bread  can  be  introduced  with  profit.  As 
these  forms  of  bread  do  not  concern  the  masses,  the  importation  of  foreign 
flour  must  depend  upon  the  fancy  of  the  people  who  can  eat  what  they  like. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  of  Germany  eat  rye  bread  only.  For  them  wheat 
bread  has  little  attraction,  and  they  have  no  appreciation  of  corn  bread. 
Hot  bread  of  any  kind  is  unknown  in  Germany;  therefore,  com  bread  can 
never  find  a  place  among  the  German  people.  Even  if  they  took  a  fancy  to 
com  bread,  it  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  them  to  adopt  it,  as  they  are 
without  the  means  to  supply  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  the  vital  ingredients  of  all 
good  corn  bread. 

*  Conaular  Agent  Gadelce,  of  Konigsbcrg,  reports  that  no  American  flour  or  wheat  is  imported  into  his 
district;  that  eastern  Prussia  produces  more  grain  ihan  it  consumes,  and  exports  its  surplus  to  western  Ger- 
many and  to  foreign  countries ;  and  that  the  imports  of  grain  from  Russia  are  reSxported  to  western  Europe. 
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bakers'  associations. 

It  may  interest  American  millers  to  know  that  in  every  city  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  German  Empire  there  is  a  bakers'  association,  which  controls 
everything  in  the  bread-baking  line.  There  are  few  homes  in  any  city  in 
Germany  where  bread  in  any  form  is  baked ;  the  bakers  supply  nearly  every 
household.  Therefore,  the  American  millers  must  establish  pleasant  relations 
with  the  bakers'  associations  throughout  Germany  if  they  desire  to  extend 
their  business. 

IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN  AND   FLOUR. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  origin  and  quantity  of  grain  and  flour 
imported  into  Germany  during  the  month  of  November,  1893,  ^"^  ^^^  eleven 
months  ending  November  30,  1893,  in  quantities  of  100  kilograms: 

QuanHiy  0/ grain  and  JUmr  imported  into  Germany  during  November^  *^93t  ^^  eievem 

months  ending  November  jo^  i8gs. 


Whence  imported. 


Wheat. 


fidgfaim <» 

Bulgaria ...» 
DeoiiMirlc.»«,«« 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

AoBtria-Hungaxy 

Roumania 

Russia 

Serria 

Turkey .., 

British  East  Indies 

Argentine  Republic 

British  North  America.. 
Chile 


» »*«»f  •«••• 


•••••••••••••••••••••••A** 


United  Sutea 

Australia 

All  other  countries. 


»•••••••••«  ••••••••• 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


odgiom. .  ..M*  .MM.  ■ 

Bulgaria »••.... 

Denmarfc.«»..»»..»».i 
France 


Rye. 


»  >••>••  #•••••••«•••  ••••••  ••••••  ••••  •  • 


Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary. 
Portugal 


Roumania , 

Russia , 

Serria 

Turicey 

British  North  America... 
United  Sutes............... 


>— »ae  ••••«•••••••••*•••••••«• 


»*—•#—•—»••■—•••—— •!  •#>••»••»• 


Total. 

Total  for  preceding  year..... 


•«•••••••••••■  ••••••••••••»••••••••• 


Month  of 

November, 

1893. 


iookito*. 
4.797 
«7.9o« 
46 


a,  041 
87, 956 
78.466 
30,761 

1,936 


9,x8i 
193,6*3 


4.6x1 
178,177 


•«••••  •••«•■  •«•••« 


•,107 


473.803 
43».«54 


6.857 

4,»79 

«5 

S.7«8 

663 

37 


109,838 
X79»"38 


•••>•• *••■«••• 


15,568 


344.434 
"7.65a 


£lcTen 
months  end- 
ing Norem- 
ber3D,i893. 


toOkiUi. 

58.476 

174.836 

a,o68 

x.5a4 

«5.39» 
9ao,3o6 

1,980,856 

190,4x8 

58.480 

34.074 
95,815 

1,419,810 
3«,«68 
35.48a 

3.033.993 

9 

»5,6fl9 


6, 599.3*3 
19,695,581 


SO,  94a 
x89,643 

3.569 

55>>49 
96,x8i 

3.8a3 

158 

435. x86 

781,009 

a3.754 

>93.54X 

179,898 


«.945,6oo 
5.303.^85 
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Quantity  t^  grain  and  flour  imported  into  Germany  during  November^  '^93,  ^"^  deven 

months  ending  November  30^  i8gj — Continued. 


Whence  imported. 


Oai*. 


Bulgaria  ......^... 

AnstriA-Hangaiy 


!••••«•«••••••••••••••••••••••••■««•«••••••••••«•■••••••••••*••««••»•*••••••■•••••■••••*«•••••••■•■■•• 

All  otiiicr  countries. •••■•«»•■••••••»«•••••••••••«■••••«••••••••«•««••••••«•••  •••••M*«««*«M #•••«•««•••«••«••• 


Tocal  for  preceding  year 

BmekwktiU. 


«••«««••••••••••• 


•«••«••••«•  »•••••  ••••••  •••»••  ••••••  ■■■■■•• 


••••••  •«  >■•— a  • 


NcumuuiQftMVM  •••••«*••••• « 


■aaaaaa— a— a»aaaaaaaaaa^#a— aaaaaaaa»««» 


firidah  North  America.. 
United  States 


All  other  countricaw.. ...»..»•••«• 


>...•■....—»..»•• 


........... ...... 


Total .«. 

Totad  for  preceding  year... 


BarUy. 


Belgiiim... 
Bulgaria .. 
Denmark. 
France 


•■•a<  >a  aaa  W9^»  ■ 


Netherlands........ 

Austria-Hungary , 

Roumania. 

Russia 


Senria .............. 

Xurkey ........  m.m 

United  States.... 

All  other  countri 


>>asaaa»>a—>»a»a«»a#«  •••••>  •••••••»••••*•••••••••»•••«••«»»••••••••••••• 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year..... 


>»•••••••«••• 


Maine  and  dart. 


Belgium.... ...M. 

Bulgaria... 


■...........#>..>.............. I 


....•..■*••..• 


Ocamark..  .mm.  .... 

Netherlands 

Aastria-Hungary , 

Roumania 

Russia 


Scrvia...... ...... ........ 

Turkey - 

Egypt 

United  Sutes... 

Argentine  Republic. 
All  other  countries... 


Total M... 

Total  for  pncedlag  y 


— ♦♦  o»aa  a  »••••>•  •••••••••  •••  ••••  ••  aaaaaaaaa— 


Month  of 

November, 

1893. 


too  kilo*. 

x»s85 

99f954 

«49.«5a 

6,849 

6.379 
xoa»68a 

5,5" 


561, 51a 

96,779 


104 

«7,766 
3«7 
735 


••••••••*••• •••••• 


19,654 
33,166 


S,<»9 
1,69a 

9»853 
50a 

1,306 

5",  773 
•9«,757 
•43, •95 


I 

433 
«,754 


1,068, 8s8 
679,37* 


3,045 
70,s86 


S9,6i6 

313,  XM 

1,418 

10,146 

X3,659 


•39,946 

5,097 

«3 


679.386 
333,007 


Eleven 
months  end- 
ing Novem- 
ber 30, 1893. 


too  kUot. 
xo,88a 
50a, 4a6 

569,642 
83,«70 
73.7«6 

384,397 
835,817 


s, 860,819 
79«,So* 


>4,379 
«o,6jo 

103,36a 

10,148 

43*784 
1,058 


s86,38s 

•46,689 


«4,os6 

»7,o89 

39.87» 

3,53S 

•7,094 

3.370.067 

x,549,an 

•,3a«,693 

3,9«7 

14,506 

6,617 

8,916 


7.436,563 
5,306,975 


95,184 

397,  «7« 

9,303 

9,«83 
••8,390 

3,^74,7»3 

90,795 

990,  ax8 

••5,304 

•,683 

9,448,008 

199,118 

x6,9x8 


7,076,495 
6,801,487 
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Qtumtify  of  grain  amdJUmr  imported  imio  Germany  during  Nwewtber^  f^93i  <m^  tiafen 

mmUks  ending  Navemher  jo,  iBgj — Conlimacd. 


Whence  imported. 


FUmr, 


PTlgini".....i..i........f.T.fn.i 

Aiistri»>Huiigary...... 


■■^■•— •■■■■*•*•— »• 


•—■»>■•■•#••>■#•»—•>——♦••#♦>■•<>»—>■•••••—•••»»••>«»■ 


>•»••♦••••••»•■•■■#•••• 


United  Sutee........... 

AU  other  conntrire 


■  ■  ■— ■■  111 


•vw»«**» 


t  ITW  »>■■■■ 'nTTff'I'^^l TT -----^^^f  J.-— Y-->~-T-*~*--.-.*-y  — ~~*-~-.».^— »— ^-f— 


Total.......... 

Total  for  preceding  year..... 


Month  of 

November, 

X893. 


700  kiU*. 

386 

as. 587 
•3 

496 

4»743 
68a 


3X*9«7 
»3*8oa 


Elevea 
months  end- 
ing Norem- 


lOOkilet. 

«9«.<97 
4i35i 

36.840 
4,5^ 


049, •77 
•38.780 


Bkrlin,  January  20^  1894^ 


W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Gmsui-Gtnerak 


BAMBERG. 


STANDARD   OF  UVINQ. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  my  district  is  about  equal  to  the  average  that 
prevails  throughout  Germany.  While  in  the  Empire  la  general,  and  espe- 
cially in  southern  Grermany,  the  amount  of  rye  flour  consumed  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  wheat  flour,  the  demand  for  American  wheat  exists,  based  upon 
the  fisict  that  the  difference  in  price  between  local  and  American  wheat  is 
very  small.  However,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  our  wheat 
is  imported  in  larger  quantities  only  when  the  Bavarian  crop  is  small. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

Rye  flour  and  middle  grades  of  wheat  flour  are  the  qualities  most  gen- 
erally used.  The  local  market  has  proved  to  be  best  adapted  for  that  grade 
of  our  wheat  known  as  "Red  Winter  No.  i."  There  is  no  demand  for  the 
cheaper  grades,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  local  wheat. 
The  price  ordinarily  paid  here  for  good  wheat  is  from  15  to  16  marks  per 
100  kilograms  (l3-57  to  I3.81  per  220  pounds)  net. 

Among  so-called  fancy  grades,  Hungarian  wheat  has  almost  exclusive 
control  of  the  market. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

No  American  wheat  flour  whatever  was  imported  during  the  years  i89i-'93. 

Exact  figures  are  not  obtainable  regarding  the  import  of  American  wheat 
during  the  years  1891  and  1892,  but  the  quantities  as  reliably  estimated 
were,  respectively,  800  and  850  cwts.  In  1893  ^^  import  was  increased, 
(approximately  1,200  cwts.),  owing  to^the  local  conditions  prevailing,  before 
stated,  as  necessary  causes  for  the  import  of  the  foreign  product. 
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During  the  same  period  the  quantities  of  wheat  flour  imported  from  other 
countries  are  hardly  worthy  of  mention. 

In  1891  and  1892  very  little  foreign  wheat  came  to  this  district.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1893,  ^^^  import  approximated  80  to  90  carloads 
(20,000  cwts.),  principally  by  northern  Germany,  consisting  for  the  greater 
part  of  Russian  and  also  Hungarian  wheat. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAaLITIES. 

The  monetary  and  shipping  facilities  are  the  same  which  are  offered  by 
other  larger  German  inland  towns. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American 
flour  are :  The  customary  use  of  rye  flour  (which  has  become  almost  a  national 
characteristic),  the  fact  of  there  being  a  local  wheat  crop,  and  the  inland 
location  of  the  district. 

TRADE  OirnLOOK. 

The  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in  American  flour  de- 
pend at  present  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Bavarian  wheat  crop  itself  is, 
or  IB  not,  able  to  supply  the  demand.  However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
prospective  removal  of  duties  on  some  articles  exported  from  Germany  to 
America  will  result,  among  other  advantages,  in  a  more  liberal  demand  for 
American  flour  (in  competition  with  Russian  and  Hungarian  flour)  thrdugh- 
out  the  German  Empire,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  surrounding  my 
district* 

LOUIS  STERN, 

Bamberg,  February  /,  i8g4. 


BARMEN. 


The  extension  of  markets  for  American  wheat  flour  is  the  subject  of  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  dated  December  5,  1893,  *^^  ^o 
such  questions  as  I  am  called  on  to  make  answer  I  beg  to  submit: 

(i)  The  standard  of  living  is  good  among  the  people  of  this  consular 
district,  and  they  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour. 

(2)  Medium  grades  of  wheat  and  rye  flour. 

(13)  Bankers*  exchanges. 

(14)  Ocean,  river,  and  rail  routes  combined. 

(15)  No  obstacles  exist. 
(16;  Good. 

H.  F.  MERRITT, 

Canml. 
Barmen,  Jasmmry  2S%  iS94» 
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DUSSELDORF. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

In  this  consular  district  the  standard  of  living  is  good  as  compared  with 
the  standard  in  some  other  portions  of  this  Empire.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  if  American  provisions  of  every  kind  were  industriously  and  intelli- 
gently pushed  into  the  markets  of  Germany  this  district,  as  well  as  all 
others,  would  share  in  the  mutual  benefit  accruing  to  producer  and  consumer 
by  reason  of  extended  markets  and  less  costly,  but  better,  food.  The  people 
here  are  ready  to  eat  bread  and  kindred  food  prepared  from  American  or 
any  other  kind  of  flour,  if  such  flour  is  good.  No  one  ever  asks  where  the 
flour  comes  from.     The  question  is,  is  the  food  good  ? 

QUALITY   OF  FLOUR  USED. 

Good  rye  and  wheat  flour  are  the  only  kinds  used  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  exchange  facilities  are  those  which  usually  exist  between  commercial 
countries. 

From  any  seaport  in  the  United  States  flour  can  be  sent  to  this  place  by 
water.  A  transfer  of  freight  from  ocean  vessels  to  the  boats  which  do  a  car- 
rying' trade  on  the  River  Rhine  can  be  made  at  Rotterdam.  From  other 
seaports  on  the  Continent  flour  could  be  sent  here  by  water  or  by  rail. 

P.  LIEBER, 
DusstU)OKFf  January  2p,  i8p4.  Consul. 


FRANKFORT. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  high  in  the  cities,  where  the 
best  of  everything  is  required  by  the  well-to-do  people,  who  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population;  but  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  and 
especially  among  the  farming  and  industrial  classes,  brown  bread  made  of 
rye  and  the  inferior  grades  of  wheat  flour  is  eaten  almost  exclusively,  and 
all  expenditures  for  food  are  regulated  with  the  strictest  economy.  The  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  eat  American  flour  when  it  conforms  in  quality  to  the  stand- 
ard grades  of  local  origin  and  when  it  is  as  cheap  and  good  as  German  flour 
of  corresponding  quality. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  flour  used  in  this  section  is  almost  exclusively  ground  in  this  coun- 
try, either  from  German  wheat  or  a  mixture  of  German  with  American  or 
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Other  imported  wheat.  The  several  standard  grades  of  wheat  flour  are  desig* 
Dated  o^  1,  2,  3i  4,  and  5,  of  which  o  represents  the  highest  quality.  Rye 
flour  is  of  two  grades — o  and  i. 

Brand  o  of  wheat  flour  is  used  for  making  French  rolls,  pastry,  and  the 
finest  qualities  of  bread.  Brand  i  is  used  for  tea  bread  (  Wasserweck)  and 
as  an  admixture  with  rye  flour  for  making  the  first  quality  of  brown  bread. 
Brand  3  is  also  used  for  mixing  with  rye  flour  to  make  the  best  quality  of 
brown  bread.  Brand  4  of  wheat  flour  is  mixed  with  brand  i  of  rye  flour  to 
make  the  second  quality  of  brown  bread.  Brand  5  of  wheat  flour  is  used  as 
food  for  animals  when  grain  is  plenty  and  prices  low ;  but  when  prices  are 
high  and  times  hard  this  lowest  grade  of  flour  is  used  in  admixture  with 
brand  x  of  rye  meal  for  making  the  coarse  black  bread,  which  is  the  staff  of 
life  to  the  German  peasant  and  laborer. 

Roller  milb  are  in  general  use  throughout  southern  and  western  Germany, 
and  the  production  of  brands  3  and  4  are  relatively  small — ^not  enough  in 
ordinary  times  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market,  which  usually  requires  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  lower  than  the  higher  grades.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  brands  3  and  4  are  the  qualities  for  which  the  import  demand  is  often 
greatest,  though  for  reasons  to  be  hereinafter  stated  this  is  not  the  case  at 
present.  In  years  of  profuse  harvests  northern  Germany  raises  sufficient 
wheat  to  supply  its  own  needs  and  sells  its  surplus  to  southern  Germany; 
but  in  years  of  short  crops,  like  the  present,  the  deficit  in  the  south  and 
west  is  largely  met  by  direct  importations  of  wheat  through  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp,  whence  it  comes  up  the  Rhine  in  barges  to  Frank* 
fort,  Mayence,  and  Mannheim,  which  latter  city,  being  the  head  of  practical 
navigation  on  the  river,  is  the  controlling  grain  mart  for  a  large  district. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR   IN   GERMANY. 

There  are  absolutely  no  statistics  or  records  from  which  the  quantity  of 
American  flour  imported  into  the  consular  district  of  Frankfort  during  any 
specified  year  or  period  can  be  even  approximately  estimated.  A  consular 
district  is  a  purely  arbitrary  division  of  territory,  and  separate  statistics  of 
import  and  export  are  not  kept  even  by  the  governments  of  the  several  states 
which  collectively  form  the  German  Empire.  The  statistics  of  the  boards 
of  trade  at  Frankfort  and  other  principal  cities  show  the  amounts  of  wheat 
and  flour  received  at  and  shipped  from  those  points,  but  take  no  account  of  its 
origin,  whether  native  or  foreign.  Thus  the  total  arrivals  of  wheat  at  Frank' 
fort  by  rail  and  river  were  50,296  tons  in  1891  and  52,326  tons  in  1889,  ^"^ 
there  is  no  way  by  which  it  may  now  be  ascertained  what  proportion  of  all 
this  was  imported  or  from  what  country  it  originally  came.  Statistics  of  im- 
ports which  show  the  origin  of  the  merchandise  are  kept  only  by  the  customs 
authorities  and  are  collated  by  the  imperial  bureau  of  statistics  at  Berlin  for 
the  whole  of  Germany.  Taking,  therefore,  the  only  official  records  which 
exist,  we  find  that  the  imports  of  American  flour  into  Germany  during  the 
past  three  years  have  been:  In  1891,  436,770  pounds;  in  1892  (estimated). 
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4,493,170  pounds;  and  in  1893,  9,231,860  pounds.  The  import  of  Amer- 
ican flour,  although  still  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  American  wheat,  is 
steadily  increasing. 


AMERICAN   WHEAT  IN   GERMANY. 


The  quantity  of  American  wheat  imported  into  Germany  during  the  same 
period  was:  In  1890,  5i»938  metric  tons;  in  1891,  1439539  tons;  in  189a, 
^3o>3i3  tons;  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1893,  285,581  tons. 


OTHER   FOREIGN   FLOUR  IN   GERMANY. 


The  wheat  flour  imported  into  Germany  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  amounted  in  1891  to  i3»947.5  tons;  in  1892,  26,620.2  tons; 
and  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1893,  17,826.3  tons. 


GERMAN   WHEAT  IMPORTS. 


The  total  German  importations  of  wheat  from  all  countries  during  the 
four  years  under  consideration  were  as  follows,  the  unit  of  weight  being  the 
metric  ton  of  1,000  kilograms  (equal  to  2,240  American  pounds) : 


Countries. 


RuMia 

Belgittm 

Bulgaria- 

France 

Denmaric 

Netheriands.M 

Austria-Hungary..... 

Roumania 

Servia 

Switxetland 

Turkey 

British  IndU 

Argentine  Republic. 

Chfle 

British  America 

Other  countries 


Total.... 
United  Sutes. 


Grand  total. 


X890. 


Tan*. 
370.803 
18,5*3 


4.774 

3*305 

ax,  041 

111,183 
6x,8co 


7«5 


a4i»790 


835,964 
51,988 


887.9s* 


Z89X. 


Tons. 

S«5,863 

37,7»6 

x,X76 


97» 
»7»739 
75,««7 
4a, 85s 

6,630 


a4,xo7 
xa,396 

7i46« 
1,268 


753. ^97 
M3.539 


896,836 


s09a. 


Terns. 

•37.  "M 
as, 0x6 

S3.47« 


4.497 
8,690 

45f*7S 
9»,785 
»3.539 


50.908 
66,x69 

«5r04S 

XX, 719 


64^.738 
630,  a«3 


x,S7Z,95X 


2893 

(xo  months). 


Tim*. 

«S.965 

S.367 
«5.693 


X.335 

«9.«95 
xao,S39 


3.047 

•.364 

xa9,6x8 

3.087 

3,9a6 


3*5. 4S« 
a85.s8« 


6xz,e93 


GERMAN   DUTY  ON   AMERICAN   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

Prior  to  the  ist  of  February,  1892,  the  duty  on  American  wheat  flour 
imported  into  Germany  was  at  the  standard  rate  of  10.50  marks  per  loo.kilo- 
grams  (equivalent  to  I2.50  per  224  pounds),  and  the  duty  on  American 
wheat  was  5  marks  per  100  kilograms  (f  1.19  per  224  pounds).  But  under 
the  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  which  was 
concluded  on  the  30th  of  January,  1892,  and  took  effect  two  days  later,  a 
long  list  of  American  products,  including  wheat  and  flour,  were  granted  ad- 
mission at  the  lowest  rates  of  duty  which  are  conceded  to  the  "  most-favored 
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nations."  Since  that  date  the  duty  on  American  wheat  and  rye  flour  im- 
ported into  Germany  has  been  7.50  marks  per  100  kilograms  (^1.78  per  224 
pounds). 

The  present  import  duty  on  American  wheat  is  83  cents  per  224  pounds, 
or  ^8.33  per  metric  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  equal  to  about  22.8  cents  per 
bushel. 

GERMAN  DUTY  ON   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT  NOT  AMERICAN. 

As  to  the  duty  on  flour  from  other  countries  when  imported  into  Ger- 
many there  are  three  schedules,  as  follows : 

(i)  The  lowest,  I1.78  per  224  pounds,  which  is  conceded  to  the  most- 
favored  nations,  which  are,  besides  the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Belgium,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  France,  Great  Britain,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Italy,  Libeiia,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Austria- Hungary,  Persia,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  Switzerland,  Servia,  Spain,  Denmark,  Greece,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Korea,  Turkey,  Dominican  Republic,  South  African  Republic,  Zanzibar, 
Honduras,  Kongo  Free  State,  Canada,  Guatemala,  and  Paraguay.  All 
these  most-favored  nations  enjoy  their  special  privileges  under  commercial 
treaties  which  have  been  in  many  cases  adopted  for  a  specified  number  of 
years,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  be  discontinued  when  they  expire  by  limit- 
ation. There  is  at  present  in  German  politics  a  strong  agrarian  party  which 
is  opposed  to  such  treaties,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  agricultural  products ; 
but,  despite  this  influence,  the  treaties  with  Roumania  and  Spain  have  been 
recently  renewed,  with  certain  modifications.  Only  four  of  the  nations  in 
the  most-favored  class — Austria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic — ^have  any  considerable  export  of  cereals  to  Germany  which 
competes  seriously  with  the  heavy  imports  from  the  United  States. 

(2)  Brazil,  Russia,  and  other  countries  not  belonging  to  the  most-favored 
class  are  subject  to  the  standard  duty  of  10.50  marks  (I2.50)  per  224  pounds 
on  flour  when  imported  into  Germany. 

(3)  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  Russia  on 
the  i8t  of  August,  1893,  the  duty  on  flour  from  the  latter  country  has  been 
increased  50  per  cent,  and  is  now  15.75  marks  (|3*75)  per  224  pounds. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  from  all  nations  in  the  most-favored  class,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  is  83.3  cents  per  224  pounds;  I1.19  per  224 
pounds  from  all  other  countries,  except  Russia.  It  is  ^1.78  per  224  pounds 
when  imported  from  Russia. 

IXCHANOB  FAaLITIES. 

The  facilities  for  banking  and  exchange  are  as  good  in  Frankfort  as  in 
any  city  of  continental  Europe.  There  are  about  two  hundred  banks  in  this 
dty,  of  which  all  the  principal  ones  have  direct  relations  with  New  York 
and  other  leading  American  cities. 
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SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  American  ports  to  Frankfort,  Mayence, 
Mannheim,  and  Cologne  are  ample  and  excellent.  There  are  regular  linei 
of  mail  and  freight  steamers  between  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp 
and  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  Sailing  vessels  also  bring 
cargoes  of  wheat,  though  most  of  the  business  is  done  by  steamers.  The 
ordinary  transit  for  freight  coming  by  steamer  from  New  York  via  Rotter- 
dam to  the  Upper  Rhine  ports  occupies  from  four  to  five  weeks,  the  time 
varying  somewhat  with  the  existing  stage  of  water  in  the  river.  With  a  fair 
stage  of  water  the  transshipment  from  steamer  to  river  boat  at  Rotterdam  and 
the  trip  to  Frankfort  or  Mannheim  occupy  about  three  weeks.  If  the  water  is 
low  and  lighters  have  to  be  used,  one  week  longer  must  be  reckoned  for  the 
river  route. 

The  rates  of  freight  on  the  Rhine  are  also  quite  variable  and  are  governed 
by  the  season,  the  stage  of  water,  and  the  demand  for  vessels.  The  average 
rate  for  wheat  is  about  {1.66  per  last  of  2  metric  tons,  or  4,480  pounds, 
and  for  flour  10  cents  per  bag  of  100  kilograms  (224  pounds)  from  Rotter- 
dam to  Mannheim,  the  rate  to  Frankfort  being  about  10  per  cent  higher  than 
these  figures.  Transshipment  from  ship  to  river  boat  at  Rotterdam  costs 
about  25  cents  per  ton  and  insurance  during  river  transit  three-eighths  to 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  rates  of  freight  from  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam 
via  the  Rhine  to  Frankfort  and  Mannheim  are  from  25  to  50  cents  per  last 
higher  than  those  above  given  from  Rotterdam^  which  is  the  direct  and 
natural  entrepdt  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Owing  to  the  protracted  drought  of  last  spring  and  summer,  the  present 
stage  of  water  in  the  Rhine  is  low  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  freight 
rate  on  wheat  from  Rotterdam  to  Mannheim  is  now  {2.38  per  last,  and  |2.6i 
to  Frankfort;  but  this  will  doubtless  be  reduced  in  February  to  {1.66  and 
1 1. 90,  respectively.  During  the  high  water  of  March  and  April  such  freights 
are  often  as  low  as  1 1.20  and  f  1.25  per  last.  In  general,  the  rate  for  flour 
may  be  reckoned  at  25  cents  per  ton  higher  than  that  for  wheat,  for  the  ap- 
parent reason  that  flour  is  usually  shipped  only  in  small  quantities,  while  ves* 
sels  often  bring  entire  cargoes  of  wheat  in  bulk. 

TRADE   OBSTACLES. 

The  principal  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  an  important  and  per- 
manent increase  in  the  imports  of  American  flour  to  this  section  of  Germany 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(i)  The  import  duty,  which  is  relatively  higher  on  flour  than  on  wheat 
and  favors  to  that  extent  the  importation  of  the  latter. 

(2)  The  fact  that  bran,  middlings,  and  the  lower  qualities  of  fiour  pro- 
duced by  the  final  grindings  are  always  in  strong  demand,  the  two  former  as 
food  for  animals  and  the  latter  for  making  cheap  brown  bread.  It  is  there- 
fore more  advantageous  to  import  and  grind  wheat  than  to  import  flour  for 
the  local  markets. 
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C3)  The  fact  that  German  millers  make  the  several  grades  or  qualities  of 
flour  required  by  consumers  more  exactly  than  they  can  be  imported.  In 
1892  there  was  a  considerable  import  of  American  flour  through  certain  com« 
mission  houses  in  this  region,  but  some  of  these  shipments  came  from  produce 
exchanges  in  the  United  States,  and,  being  made  up  of  the  products  of  sev« 
eral  different  mills,  were  found  to  be  variable  in  quality,  two  consecutive 
bags  of  the  same  lot  being  often  quite  different  in  grade.  This  caused  com- 
plaints from  dealers  and  bakers  and  injured  somewhat  the  reputation  of 
American  flour.  A  leading  commission  merchant  who  suffered  from  this 
experience  states  that  in  future  German  importers  will  prefer  to  deal  directly 
with  millers  in  the  United  States,  who  can  guaranty  and  preserve  uniformity 
of  quality. 

(4)  An  obstacle  to  the  importation  of  American  flour  is  the  fact  that 
the  high  grades  which  are  used  in  this  country  for  rolls,  pastry,  and  fine 
bread  have  long  been  imported  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  Hungaryi 
and  have  therefore  an  established  reputation.  Southeastern  Germany  is 
largely  supplied  by  such  imports  from  Hungary ;  but,  on  account  of  high 
railway  freights,  American  wheat  and  flour  are  at  present  cheaper  for  the 
whole  Rhine  Valley  than  Hungarian,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ware* 
houses  of  this  region  are  already  stored  with  American  wheat. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

From  the  foregoing  and  all  other  trustworthy  information  that  can  be 
obtained,  it  would  appear  that,  though  under  the  conditions  which  now 
exist— cheap  wheat  and  flour  in  America  and  a  large  deficit  in  Europe — the 
export  of  American  flour  to  Germany  may  be  considerably  increased  during 
the  present  season,  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion  is  that  such  increase  is 
likely  to  be  to  a  great  extent  incidental  and  temporary. 

Among  the  reasons  which  are  assigned  for  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that  in 
Germany  the  scientific  economy  of  all  food  products  has  been  exhaustively 
studied,  and  the  exact  proportions  of  starch,  gluten,  and  other  elements 
which  are  required  for  the  most  advantageous  bread-making  have  been  pre- 
cisely defined.  Both  dealers  and  bakers  assert  that  American  flour,  which 
is  usually  made  from  one  kind  of  wheat,  is  too  ''hard'' — whatever  that  may 
mean — ^and  does  not  bake  well ;  and  it  is  their  opinion  that  such  flour  can 
not  permanently  compete  with  with  German-made  flour  ground  from  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  German,  American  ("  Kansas '  *  or  "Red  Winter  "), 
La  Plata,  and  Russian  or  Roumanian  wheat.  Out  of  this  standard  mixture 
the  German  millers  grind  all  the  successive  brands  from  o  to  5,  and  on  the 
grades  thus  produced  the  local  standards  of  quality  are  based.  This  fastid- 
iousness in  respect  to  quality  may  be  largely  due  to  prejudice  or  selfish  com- 
mercial interest,  but  the  important  fact  is  that  these  notions  exist  and  must 
be  taken  into  account  as  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  be  met  in  the  introduc- 
tion on  a  large  scale  of  American  flour  in  Germany. . 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  milling  facilities  of  this  country. 
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New  milb  have  been  built  and  old  ones  enlarged  and  equipped  with  auto- 
matic roller  machinery  and  with  screening  and  bolting  apparatus  of  the  most 
modern  and  highly  improved  types.  As  a  consequence,  the  cost  of  milling 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  Grinding,  which  five  years  ago  cost  40  cents 
per  100  kilograms,  can  now  be  done  at  a  profit  in  some  of  the  larger  miUs 
for  12  cents  per  100  kilograms.  Labor  of  all  kinds  is  very  cheap,  and  the 
German  miller,  though  fully  alive  to  the  merits  of  American  wheat,  has 
become  a  hard  man  to  beat  on  his  own  ground. 

The  conclusion  is  that,  in  respect  to  American  wheat,  the  export  trade  to 
Germany  is  fully  established,  and  as  long  as  present  prices  continue  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

The  demand  for  American  flour,  although  restricted  by  the  circumstances 
above  described,  may  be  undoubtedly  stimulated  by  enterprise  and  good 
management,  and  the  coming  six  months  would  seem  to  offer  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  such  an  effort.  The  trade  can  be  best  worked  through 
xesponsible  commission  merchants,  of  whom  there  are  several  in  each  of  the 
principal  cities  of  this  region.  The  conditions  upon  which  such  consign- 
ments would  be  received  are  substantially  the  following,  which  have  been 
lound  to  work  satisfactorily  in  the  import  of  American  wheat,  it  being  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  importing  flour  the  German  merchants  irall 
prefer  to  deal  directly  with  American  mill-owners  who  export  their  own 
products. 

STIPULATIONS. 

Price  in  marks  per  1,000  kilograms,  including  freight  and  insurance  to 
port  of  destination  named. 

Reduction  of  weights  on  basis  of  50^  kilograms^  equal  t^  tia  pounds 
English. 

Outturn  guarantied  in  full. 

Short  weight  must  be  claimed  within  a  fortnight  after  the  vessel  has  been 
discharged,  and,  if  requested,  a  sworn  weigher's  certificate  to  be  furnished. 

Quantity  to  be  within  5  per  cent  at  seller's  option,  and  the  unit  to  be 
480  pounds  English. 

Policy  of  insurance  to  be  given  for  2  per  cent  over  invoice  amount. 

Shipment  to  be  made  by  steamer  or  steamers,  with  option  to  call  at  any 
intermediate  port  or  ports. 

Port  of  shipment.  New  York,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  or  Philadelphia. 

Official  seaboard  or  western  certificate  to  be  final  as  regards  quality  and 
condition.  An  affidavit  should  be  furnished  only  if  the  quantity  of  the 
western  certificate  exceeds  the  quantity  shipped  under  this  contract. 

Payment  to  be  made  by  seller's  check  at  sight  direct  on  buyers,  with 
documents  attached,  less  5  per  cent  discount  for  sixty  days. 

Arbitration  of  any  dispute  to  be  held  at  London,  according  to  the  rules 
established  for  the  American  grain-shipping  business,  excepting  where  such 
rules  conflict  with  the  foregoing  stipulations  of  this  contract 
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Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  throughout  southern  Germany 
a  general  scarcity  of  food  grains  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  this,  added 
to  the  lack  and  high  prices  of  hay  and  straw  caused  by  the  drought  of  the 
past  year,  has  already  produced  a  demand  for  the  import  of  bran  and  shortSp 
as  well  as  oats  and  corn.  If  bran  can  be  compressed  so  as  to  save  bulk  on 
shipboard,  and  can  in  that  state  be  exported  and  arrive  sweet  and  in  good 
condition,  a  large  export  to  this  country  can  certainly  be  developed  during 
the  coming  six  months.  The  practice  of  feeding  stock  of  all  kinds  with 
bran  and  middlings,  usually  mixed  with  chopped  hay  or  straw,  is  very  general 
in  Germany,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the  demand  for  such  products 
constant  and  so  profitable  to  German  millers. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul-  GeneroL 
FkANKFORTi  January  ^,  /  jp^. 


GRAND   DUCHY  OF  LUXEMBURG. 


IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

No  American  flour  is  imported  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
owing  to  the  high  import  duty.  For  the  same  reason  very  little  foreign  flour 
of  any  sort  is  used. 

As  Luxemburg,  though  it  is  an  independent  country,  is  a  member  of  the 
German  customs  union,  considerable  quantities  of  flour  are  imported  free  of 
duty  from  Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  and  other  places  in  northern  Germany. 
The  flour  most  used  in  Luxemburg  is  manufactured  here  fh>m  a  mixture  of 
domestic  and  Danubian  or  American  grain. 

The  entire  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  was: 


From— 


Belfctam.. 
Anatxia... 
Fzanoe... 


tons... 

.pounds... 
do 


X891. 


"3 


X899. 


x8 

436 

X,IXI 


During  1891  no  American  wheat  was  imported.  In  1892  the  importa- 
tions of  American  wheat  amounted  to  about  348  tons,  and  in  1893  to  about 
2,420  tons.     The  imports  of  wheat  other  than  American  were  as  follows : 


Kinds. 


Bdgian......... 

French 

Roumanian.... 

Senrian 

Rnssian......... 

Chilean.. 
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Tons, 
«9 
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8.^ 
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33 
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SI 
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EXCHANGE   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  depend,  necessarily,  in  a  general 
way  upon  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  the  market.  The  International  Bank, 
in  the  city  of  Luxemburg,  is  an  extensive  and  reliable  concern.  There  are 
also  several  other  banking  establishments  in  the  Grand  Duchy. 

AMERICAN   WHEAT. 

While  in  most  of  the  other  states  which  are  members  of  the  German 
customs  union  the  chief  bread  flour  is  rye,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg nearly  all  bread  consists  wholly  or  chiefly  of  wheat  flour.  It  therefore 
appears  that  no  part  of  the  German  customs  territory  offers  a  better  market 
for  American  wheat  than  does  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Naturally, 
though,  the  capacity  of  this  market  is  not  large,  as  the  Grand  Duchy  has 
only  215,000  inhabitants. 

The  increased  importation  of  American  wheat  during  the  past  three 
years  is  very  encouraging,  and  the  unusually  friendly  feeling  toward  our 
country  which  permeates  all  classes  here  seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  the 
commercial  relations  now  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  can  and  will  be  considerably  extended  in  the  near  future. 

SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  are  very  good,  there  being  direct  railway  con- 
nection with  Antwerp,  between  which  port  and  New  York  the  steamers  of 
the  Red  Star  line  ply  semiweekly.  There  are  also  several  sailing  every 
month  from  Philadelphia  to  Antwerp. 

The  high  German  duty  apparently  renders  impossible  the  importation  of 
American  flour  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  but  there  seems  to  be 
room  in  Luxemburg  mills  for  American  wheat. 

GEORGE  H.  MURPHY, 

Vice- Commercial  Agent. 
Luxemburg,  January  2O9  i8g4. 


GLAUGHAU. 

STANDARD   OF    LIVING. 


In  the  consular  district  of  Glauchau,  Saxony,  and  the  neighboring  cities 
and  villages  there  is  a  large  element  of  factory  hands,  weavers,  miners,  etc., 
whose  standard  of  living  is  best  expressed  as  fair. 

AN   OPENING   FOR   AMERICAN   WHEAT   AND   FLOUR. 

To  this  class  of  people  the  cheaper  brands  of  flour  must  be  supplied. 
Among  the  better  classes  the  bread  most  used  is  made  from  a  brand  of  wheat 
flour  called  ^'Kaiserauszug,"  which  is  of  superior  quality.  The  poorer 
classes,  comprising  the  factory  hands,  weavers,  and  others,  use  very  little 
wheat  flour,  but  employ  the  cheaper  kinds  of  grain— com  and  oats.    Here 
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would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity  to  introduce  a  cheap  brand  of  American 
wheat  flour  that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  laboring  people  and 
come  within  their  ability  to  purchase. 

The  forwarding  agents  state  that  little  or  no  grain  is  imported  into  this 
district  from  the  United  States,  the  sources  of  supply  being  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Roumania,  from  which  it  is  imported  direct  by  rail.  The  cost  of 
transportation  is  small. 

That  American  wheat  is  not  handled  in  this  district  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  never  been  properly  introduced,  and  not  from  any  unwillingness 
to  receive  it. 

Considering  that  there  is  a  population  of  about  300,000  in  this  district, 
of  which  the  majority  are  working  people,  the  introduction  of  a  cheap  brand 
of  American  wheat  flour  could  be  readily  effected  and  a  market  created  for 
our  exportations,  with  promise  of  extensive  trade  in  American  grain  and 
flour  in  the  future. 

SHIPPING   FAaLITIES. 

Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the  seaports  of  this  district,  are  in  almost  direct 
communication  via  Leipsic.  The  facilities  for  transportation  by  rail  are  of 
the  best.  The  facilities,  also,  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  these 
seaports  put  this  district  in  easy  reach  of  the  grain  trade. 

EXCHANGE   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  being  also  very  good,  render  the 
prospects  of  doing  a  large  business,  as  far  as  transportation  is  concerned, 
very  promising. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

There  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  however,  in  the  rate  of  ocean  freight  and 
the  competition  with  Russia  and  Bohemia.  The  Russian  grain  trade  in 
this  country  is  already  extensive,  and,  should  the  Russo-German  commercial 
treaty  be  concluded,  Russia  will  continue  to  supply  a  large  portion  of  the 
demands. 

The  grain  trade  here  is  handled  principally  by  wholesale  firms,  and  if 
our  wheat  could  be  introduced  to  these  purveyors  and  handled  by  them  it 
would  find  the  people  ready  to  become  consumers.  At  present,  owing  to 
the  extensive  trade  in  Russian  wheat,  the  ready  market  would  be  difficult  to 
acquire;  but  if  American  wheat  can  be  transported  at  a  cost  to  rival  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  importation,  American  products  ought  not  to  suffer  in 
the  competition.  The  question  has  now  somewhat  of  a  political  aspect,  the 
outcome  depending  on  the  rejection  or  conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Russia,  which  is  supported  by  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  strongly  opposed  by  the  Agrarian  League,  representing  the  ag- 
ricultural interest  of  the  Empire.  Should  this  treaty  be  rejected,  our  grain 
and  flour  will  not  have  so  much  to  contend  with  in  acquiring  a  market. 

GEORGE  SAWTER, 
Glauchau,  January  d,  i8g4n  Commercial  Agent, 
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HANOVER. 

So  &r  as  regards  the  mere  letter  of  the  circular,  I  might  content  myself 
with  the  bare  statement  that,  until  there  is  a  decided  modification  of  the 
German  tariff,  there  is  in  this  market  no  chance  for  American  wheat  flour  as 
distinguished  from  the  grain.  The  duty  on  joo  kilograms  (220.5  pounds)  of 
flour  is  7.30  marks  (^1.74),  while  that  on  the  same  weight  of  wheat  is  only 
3.50  marks  (83  cents). 

It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  add  that  the  Germaji  millers  often 
buy  American  wheat  to  mix  with  the  home  product  in  proportions  running 
up  to  50  per  cent,  with  a  view  to  making  a  lighter  bread.  For  some  reason 
yeast  is  more  active  in  flour  made  from  American  wheat.  Bakers  want  bulk, 
and  their  customers  do  not  object  to  it,  for  to  them  it  is  lightness. 

It  might  be  well  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  an  opening  for  American 
trade  in  rye,  especially  if  the  present  negotiations  between  Germany  and 
Russia  relative  to  tariff  reprisals  prove  unfruitful.  Upon  this  point  I  have 
no  information  that  will  warrant  more  than  a  suggestion. 

E.  P.  CRANE, 

ConsuL 
Hanover,  January  4^  18Q4. 


MAGDEBURG. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  province  of  Saxony  being  probably  the  richest  province  in  Prussia, 
the  standard  of  living  in  my  district  is  advanced.  The  farmers  are  well  to 
do,  and  laborers  And  steady  employment.  The  people  are  ready  to  con- 
sume American  flour. 

QUALITY   OF    FLOUR   USED. 

The  flour  most  used  in  this  district  is,  of  course,  rye  flour.  Of  wheat 
flour  a  middling  quality  is  favored  made  entirely  of  German  wheat.  To  pro- 
duce a  finer  quality  a  brand  called  '^  Kaiserauszugsmehl "  (German  wheat)  is 
mixed  with  American  Red  Winter  No.  2,  or  other  suitable  wheat,  mostly 
Russian,  in  the  proportion  of  one-sixth  to  one-third  American  or  Russian 
and  the  remainder  German.  This  latter  brand,  it  is  claimed,  equals  our 
patent  wheat  flour  and  answers  all  purposes  for  home  consumption,  and  is 
from  3  to  4  marks  (71.4  to  94.2  cents)  cheaper  per  100  kilograms  (220 
pounds)  than  the  American  product.  For  extraordinarily  fine  wares  bakers 
use  a  flour  made  in  Austria.  German  wheat  makes  as  white  a  flour  as  our 
wheat,  but  it  does  not  contain  so  much  gluten.  To  supplement  this  gluten 
in  the  finer  qualities  our  wheat  is  preferred  to  Russian  • 
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IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  district  is  only 
nominal.  In  1893  it  may  have  been  about  2,000  bags  and  in  the  preceding 
years  certainly  not  more. 

In  spite  of  diligent  inquiries  at  the  chamber  of  commerce,  prominent 
dealers,  and  shipping  houses,  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  even  approxi- 
mate data  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported  into  my  district 
during  1891,  1892,  and  1893.  No  statistics  are  kept  in  Magdeburg  of  in- 
coming and  outgoing  merchandise,  and  I  could  not  find  anybody  who  would 
undertake  to  make  an  estimate. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  from  other  countries  into  my  dis- 
trict during  1891,  1892,  and  1893  ^^  nominal  also. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

This  being  a  large  farming,  mercantile,  and  manufacturing  community, 
the  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  the  best  possible. 
The  goods  can  be  loaded  at  Hamburg  from  the  ocean  steamers  directly  into 
barges  and  tugged  up  the  River  Elbe,  which  flows  through  the  province  of 
Saxony. 

OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  wheat 
flour  are  twofold — ^first,  the  preference  of  the  population  for  rye,  and,  second, 
the  price  of  the  wheat  flour.  No  fault  is  found  with  the  flour  itself.  Against 
the  preference  it  is  impossible  to  flght.  The  German  laborer,  farmer,  and 
even  the  better  classes  prefer  rye  bread  to  wheat  bread,  even  when  the  latter 
is  cheaper,  as  it  was  in  189 1. 

The  price  of  our  flour,  or  rather  the  duty  on  the  same,  is  the  second 
great  obstacle.  While  the  duty  on  our  wheat  under  the  favored-nation 
clause  is  3.50  marks  per  100  kilograms  (83  cents  per  220  pounds)  the  duty 
on  flour  is  7.30  marks  (I1.74),  thus  discriminating  against  the  manufactured 
article  in  favor  of  the  raw. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  however,  that  a  second  quality  of  our 
wheat  flour  could  be  readily  disposed  of  at  the  seaports,  principally  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  not  for  German  consumption,  but  for  supplying  outgoing 
ships.  This  flour  could  be  stored  in  the  Freihafen  district,  thus  escaping 
taxation,  and  taken  out  for  export  when  needed.  This  market  should  be  in 
our  hands. 

The  prospects  of  doing  a  more  extensive  business  inland  are,  from  my 
observations,  not  very  bright.  As  before  mentioned,  the  Germans  do  not  as 
a  rule  appreciate  a  fine,  high-grade,  patent  wheat  flour,  and  the  duty  is  against 
us.  Other  nations  are,  of  course,  similarly  situated,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
a  matter  of  foreign  competition. 

There  are  two  matters  now  under  consideration  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment— ^the  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  and  the  abolition  of  the  proof  of 

AM.  F.- 
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identity  (Jdentitaets-Nachweii) — which,  if  passed,  might  bear  on  our  ex- 
ports. 

Wheat,  when  once  imported,  can  not  be  exported  again  and  the  daty 
remitted,  unless  the  identity  of  the  imported  and  exported  grain  is  proven. 
This,  in  an  article  such  as  wheat,  is  very  difficult  and  generally  impossible 
to  do;  hence  the  actual  working  of  the  clause  has  been  that  wheat,  when 
once  imported,  remained  here  for  consumption,  and,  when  followed  by 
abundant  domestic  crops,  glutted  the  market  and  depressed  prices  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  farmer  and  the  dealer.  With  the  flour  the  identity 
clause  was  partly  inoperative.  A  mill  working  both  foreign  and  domestic 
wheat  had  the  privilege  of  exporting  or  selling  for  export  about  60  per  cent 
of  flour  made  from  the  imported  quantity  and  was  remitted  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  duty  paid,  without,  however,  being  obliged  to  prove  that  the 
flour  to  be  exported  was  made  solely,  or  even  partly,  from  the  imported 
article.  In  other  words,  they  could  export  flour  made  entirely  of  German 
wheat  and  collect  a  drawback  from  the  Government  if  they  proved  that  a 
corresponding  amount  of  imported  grain  had  gone  into  their  mill. 

The  abolition  of  this  identity  clause,  which  is  at  present  only  intended 
for  the  grain,  will  no  doubt  stimulate  imports  in  cereals,  because  the  dealers 
need  not  fear  being  handicapped  by  an  accumulation  in  the  markets,  but  can 
in  such  case  export  again  to  other  places  any  part  of  their  imports  and  collect 
a  drawback  on  the  same  from  the  Government.  It  is  claimed  by  men  in  the 
business  that  after  the  abolition  of  the  identity  clause  as  to  grain  has  demon- 
strated its  usefulness  its  scope  would  naturally  be  extended  to  flour  also. 

JULIUS  MUTH, 
Magdeburg,  January  27,  i8g4^  QmsuL 


MANNHEIM. 


Wheat  flour  is  generally  used  in  Baden,  especially  in  this  district.  The 
people  are  inclined  to  eat  American  wheat  flour. 

A  good  middle  quality  of  flour  is  most  in  use. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  district  during 
the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1893,  was: 

Kilograms. 
189X 700,000 

1892 X, 000,000 

1893 600,000 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  imported  during  the  same  period  was: 

Kiiogmma. 

189I 100,000,000 

1892 100,000,000 

1893 115,000,000 

Besides  American  wheat  flour,  only  very  small  quantities  of  foreign  flour 
have  been  used  during  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893 — about  100,000  kilo- 
grams altogether,  which  came  from  Hungary. 
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The  quantity  of  wheat  imported  from  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period  was : 

Kilogiaiiis. 

189I 100,000,000 

1892 100,000,000 

1893 115,000,000 

This  came  from  La  Plata,  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  India,  Turkey, 
and  Russia. 

The  manner  of  buying  and  pa3ring  is  either  sixty  days'  bank  credit  or  cash. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  very  good.  The  goods  can  be  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  Rotterdam  or  Antwerp,  and  thence  on  the  Rhine  to 
this  city. 

MAX  GOLDFINGER, 

Mannheim,  January  zj,  18^4*  QmsuL 


MAYENCE. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  is,  on  the  whole,  fair  to 
high.  The  people  live  well — as  well,  I  believe,  as  anywhere  in  Germany. 
They  can  not  be  said  to  be  ready  to  buy  American  flour,  though  consuming, 
no  doubt,  a  good  quantity  of  flour  from  American  wheat  ground  in  Germany. 
They  are  not  opposed  to  American  wheat  flour  as  American,  but  will  eat  it 
as  quickly  as  any  other  if  they  can  get  it  as  good  and  as  cheap. 

QUALITY   OF  FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

The  quality  of  wheat  flour  used  in  Germany  by  the  well  to  do  is  claimed 
to  be  superior  to  the  American  article ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bread 
of  mixed  flours  eaten  by  all  classes,  especially  by  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  made  up  of  rye  flour  mixed  with  wheat  flour  of  low 
grade.  Rye  is  the  staple  breadstuff  in  Germany,  though  wheat  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  popular  favor,  particularly  in  combination  with  rye.  In 
southern  Germany  rye  bread  is  now,  I  understand,  seldom  met  with  unmixed, 
some  wheat  flour  being  as  a  rule  added.  But  the  people,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  will  not  be  swerved  from  their  loyalty  to  rye  for  many  generations, 
except  through  bad  harvests  in  Russia,  which  is  the  great  rye  granary  for 
Germany,  or  through  tariff  wars  with  that  Empire,  making  this  cereal  high 
in  price.  They  are  remarkably  strong  in  their  attachment  to  rye  bread, 
and  condemn  wheat  as  a  steady  diet.  They  will  eat  rye  bread  in  preference 
to  wheat  bread  even  when  they  can  get  the  latter  as  easily  as  the  former. 

The  quality  of  wheat  flour  most  in  use  is  ordinary. 

AMERICAN  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  that  any 
American  wheat  flour  is  imported  into  this  consular  district  or  has  been  in 
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the  years  mentioned.  In  all  Germany  the  total  amount  of  ''flour  from 
grain,  etc.,"  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1892  seems, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  country,  to  have  been  only  2,904,000 
pounds,  or  about  one- twentieth  of  a  pound  to  each  head  of  the  population. 
With  even  these  small  figures,  however,  the  United  States  are  excelled  in 
flours  exported  to  Germany  by  only  one  country — Austria-Hungary,  which 
shipped  to  Germany  in  the  year  under  consideration  491579,200  pounds  of 
flour  of  all  kinds,  or  about  seventeen  times  as  much  as  the  United  States. 

What  amount  of  wheat  was  imported  into  this  district  during  the  years 
in  question,  I  can  not  say.  It  was,  however,  considerable.  From  the 
custom-house  here  I  have  been  imable  to  get  figures,  as  it  responds  to  my 
request  for  them  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  at  Berlin.  The 
statistics  of  the  Empire  for  1892  show  630,213  tons  (2,200  pounds  to  the 
ton)  of  wheat  imported  into  Germany  direct  from  the  United  States  during 
that  year,  or  more  than  from  any  other  single  country;  and  1,296,213  tons 
altogether,  thus  making  the  United  States  the  contributor  of  a  trifle  less  than 
one-half  of  the  aggregate  importation.  More  than  one-half,  however,  no 
doubt  came  from  the  United  States.  Reckoning  2,200  pounds  to  the  Ger- 
man ton  and  60  pounds  to  the  bushel  of  wheat,  the  quantity  of  wheat  ac- 
knowledged to  have  come  from  the  United  States  in  1892  was  23,107,810 
bushels,  and  the  quantity  from  all  countries  471527,810  bushels. 

I  doubt  whether  any  American  wheat  flour  at  all  was  imported  into  this 
district  during  the  years  named. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  as  good  as  they  are  anywhere. 
The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  Mayence  are  good — ^to 
Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  by  vessel  and  thence  by  iron  barges  up  the  Rhine. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  in 
Germany  are  the  customs  duty  and  the  belief  that  the  high  grades  of  Amer- 
ican flour  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  corresponding  grades  of  Germany. 
The  Germans  consider  their  best  wheat  flour  superior  to  the  American,  but 
inferior  to  that  of  Austria-Hungary;  and,  as  the  flour  of  Austria-Hungary  is 
largely  shut  out  of  the  German  market  by  the  German  duty,  there  is  little 
show  for  the  American.  It  seems  to  be  thought,  however,  that  the  lower 
grades  of  American  flour  might  go  with  a  little  pushing. 

One  objection  made  to  American  flour  is  that  it  is  shipped  in  barrels, 
against  which  there  is  a  prejudice.  I  believe  flour  is  never  barreled  in  Ger- 
many. 

A  German  miller  in  this  district,  who  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
worked  at  milling  in  Chicago,  maintains  that  German  wheat  flour  is  superior 
to  American,  because  the  millers  in  Germany  make  less  fine  flour  out  of  the 
same  quantity  of  wheat,  as  the  low  grades  of  flour  in  Germany  c^  be  moze 
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readily  disposed  of  for  mixing  with  rye  in  bread-making.  There  being  little 
rye  bread  eaten  in  America,  the  manufacturers  of  wheat  flour  there  are  of 
necessity  obliged  to  make  more  fine  flour  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  wheat, 
thus  lowering  the  general  quality  of  their  output  as  a  food.  The  mode  of 
milling  in  Germany  is  different  from  that  in  vogue  in  America.  It  was  for- 
merly very  inferior  to  that  prevailing  in  England  and  the  United  States,  but 
in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  milling 
machinery  and  in  the  method  of  milling.  The  small  mills  run  by  wind  or 
water  have  been  supplanted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  large  mills  worked 
by  steam.  What  is  known  as  high  milling  rules  in  Germany,  while  Rat  mill- 
ing is  said  to  characterize  the  United  States;  and  they  differ,  I  am  told,  in 
this,  that  the  German  seeks  quality  rather  than  quantity,  while  the  American 
aims  at  quantity.  In  Germany  the  wheat  is  ground  coarsely  at  first,  three 
or  four  times,  into  groats  or  grits,  from  which  every  particle  of  bran  is 
cleaned  away  by  machinery,  and  then  is  ground  into  flour  by  porcelain  rollers. 
The  first  or  best  grade  of  flour  is  marked  Imperial,  the  second  No.  00,  the 
third  No.  o,  the  fourth  No.  I,  and  the  fifth  No.  II,  the  two  grades  last  named 
being  generally  used  for  mixing  with  rye  fiour  in  bread-making.  In  southern 
Germany  the  best  grade  of  fiour  is  generally  marked  No.  o,  the  second  No. 
I,  the  third  No.  II,  etc.  In  Germany  only  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  output 
is  of  the  best  grade,  25  per  cent  of  it  is  of  the  second,  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
third.  The  wheat  used  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  of  like  quality, 
and  immense  quantities  of  American  wheat  are  ground  up  into  flour  in  Ger- 
many, so  much  so  that  the  Germans  want  to  know  what  it  would  profit  them 
to  import  American  fiour  when  they  can  import  the  wheat  itself  and  grind 
it  up  to  their  liking. 

The  miller  to  whom  I  have  referred  says  that  there  is  no  obstacle,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  and  sale  of  American  wheat  flour  in 
Germany  except  the  inferiority  of  the  fiour  itself.  If  the  American  fiouring 
mills  will  compete  in  Germany  with  as  good  a  product  as  the  German  mills 
turn  out,  they  can  find  a  market. 

The  German  mills  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  there  are  a  multitude 
of  them,  I  believe,  run  by  three  or  four  hands  each.  Such  extensive  estab- 
lishments as  are  met  with  in  the  United  States  are  unknown  here,  and  there 
seem  to  be  no  generally  recognized  brands  of  flour,  as  in  the  United  States. 
When  you  want  fiour  you  have  to  buy  it  blind  and  ask  your  grocer  or  local 
miller  for  his  best  article,  which  seems  not  to  be  always  the  same  thing. 
The  American  housewife  in  Germany  does  not  like  the  German  fiour,  and 
thinks  it  quite  inferior  to  the  American  fiour  for  fine  baking.  It  may  be  that 
the  German  fiour  is  more  nutritious,  but  it  does  not  make  up  as  well. 

I  know  of  no  large  mills  in  my  district. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  at  present  for  doing  business  in  American  fiour  in  Germany 
I  consider  poor  for  the  reasons  above  cited* 
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In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  been  writing  on  hearsay,  and  not 
as  an  expert;  and  the  statements  I  have  made  may  not  be  strictly  correct. 
The  trade  in  the  United  States,  however,  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  report  whether  the  statements  made  as  to  the  floors  of 
the  two  countries  are  probably  true  or  not. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent 
Mayente,  January  ^7,  i8g4. 


MUNtCH. 

QUALITY   OF  FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

Of  breadstulTs,  wheat  flour  is  the  most  used  in  this  district.  Formerly 
rye  bread  formed  the  great  bulk  of  that  consumed ;  but  the  difference  in 
price  between  rye  flour  and  the  inferior  grades  of  wheat  flour  being  small, 
the  latter  appears  to  be  preferred  and  is  more  extensively  used,  at  least  in 
this  immediate  section. 

There  is  no  objection  to  American  wheat  flour,  provided  it  can  compete 
in  price  with  that  obtained  here  and  with  that  imported  from  neighboring 
countries. 

Wheat  flour  is  roughly  classed  as  o»  i,  and  2,  the  last,  an  inferior  quality, 
being  that  most  used. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

I  can  learn  of  no  American  wheat  flour  having  been  imported  here  during 
the  years  1891,  1892,  or  1893,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  if  any  was  im- 
ported the  amount  was  small. 

In  giving  the  amount  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  from  other  coun* 
tries  into  this  district,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  these  amounts  are  con- 
sumed here;  on  the  contrary,  this  section,  being  largely  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, produces  nearly  enough  wheat  for  its  own  need,  and  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  almost  to  the  extent  imported,  is  distributed  over  the  Empire.  I  give 
in  the  following  statement  the  amount  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported 
into  Oberbayern,  Schwaben,  and  Newberg  during  1892,  that  being  at  this 
date  the  only  year  for  which  I  can  obtain  accurate  information : 


Austria- Hungary 183,029.36 

Servia  and  Roumania. 4x4,1x0.76 

Russia. 14,681.33 

America.^ *k 366.66 

The  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  in  1892  was  1,694,000  pounds, 
from  Austria-Hungary. 

I  regret  that  I  can  obtain  only  partial  information  of  the  amount  imported 
by  Niderbayem  during  the  same  year.  There  arrived  in  Passau,  via  the 
Danube,  15,276  tons  of  imported  wheat  and  1,491  tons  of  flour.     It  is 
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probable  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  came  from  Austria^Hungary,  Servia,  and 
Roumania,  and  that  as  much  more  was  received  by  railroad  from  the  same 
countries. 

FACILITIES   FOR  EXCHANGE. 

Munich  being  an  important  capital  of  fully  380,000  inhabitants,  the 
facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good. 

OBSIACLES  TO  TRADE. 

In  considering  the  question  of  profitably  importing  American  wheat  and 
American  wheat  flour  directly  into  this  district,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  an  agricultural  section  and  annually  produces  a  large  amount  of 
wheat;  that  this  district  adjoins  Austria-Hungary,  one  of  the  best  wheat- 
producing  countries  in  Europe ;  and  that  Munich  is  far  inland,  remote  from 
the  ports  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  connected  with  these  distant  cities 
only  by  rail.  The  freight  rate  between  Munich  and  Bremen  in  lots  of  10,000 
kilograms  is  4.66  marks  (^i.xi)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 

RALPH  STEINER, 

G?nsu/, 
Munich,  January  25,  i8g4. 


NUREMBERG. 


STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


The  principal  food  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  bread,  and,  of  the 
cereals  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  rye  stands  foremost;  next  to  it  comes 
wheat.  Especially  in  Lower  and  Upper  Bavaria,  two  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  the  eight  of  this  Kingdom,  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  is  grown. 

The  official  statistics  of  Bavaria  show  that  of  the  twelve  years  iSSo-'pa 
it  was  the  year  1892  which  had  the  best  crop,  whereas  the  year  1888  had  the 
poorest,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  1892  wheat  yielded  32.3  zentnenPl' 
of  grain  per  hectare  ;t  in  1888  it  yielded  24.7  zentners. 

The  crop  area  of  wheat  varies  but  little.  In  1 89 2  it  was  322, 45  2  hectares ; 
in  189X,  324,437  hectares.  In  1892  the  wheat  crop  yielded  10,4x1,878  zent- 
ners of  cleaned  grain;  in  1891,  8,070,105  zentners. 

In  the  year  1892  the  average  weight  of  a  hectoliter  (2  bushels  3.35  pecks) 
of  cleaned  wheat  was  152  pounds  (167.2  pounds  American);  in  the  year 
189 1  it  was  149  pounds  (163.9  pounds  American). 

The  1893  crop  may  likewise  be  called  a  good  one.  Although  during 
the  summer  the  prospects,  owing  to  the  prolonged  and  excessive  heat,  were 
very  bad,  yet  the  more  favorable  weather  of  the  autumn  brought  a  good 
harvest. 

Bavaria's  production  of  wheat  is,  however,  not  sufficient  for  its  own 
wants,  and  it  has  therefore  to  turn  to  other  countries  to  meet  the  deficiency. 

*t  fentnerseiio  American  pounds.  t  >  hectaresB«.469  acres. 
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This  is  mainly  effected  by  the  importation  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  Roumania,  and,  of  late,  the  La  Plata. 

ARE  THE  PEOPLE  READY  TO  EAT  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 

There  has  been  an  inclination  to  use  American  wheat  flour.  I  am  in- 
formed that  various  efforts  to  introduce  it  in  Bavaria  were  made  previous  to 
the  year  1881.  However,  these  efforts  met  with  no  success,  the  quality,  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  grinding,  of  the  American  flour  not  answering  the 
requirements  of  the  Bavarian  bakers,  who,  accustomed  to  the  different  qualities 
of  Bavarian  and  Hungarian  flour,  could  not  get  on  with  the  American  product 
in  their  method  of  baking. 

In  the  year  188 1  the  import  duty  on  flour  was  raised  to  3  marks  per  100 
kilograms  (71  cents  per  220  American  pounds),  which  put  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  importing  this  article ;  but  the  fresh  increase  of  the  duty  to 
7.50  marks  per  100  kilograms  in  1885  and  to  10.50  marks  in  1887  practi- 
cally put  a  stop  to  it. 

QUANTITY   OF   AMERICAN   WHEAT   FLOUR   AND   WHEAT   IMPORTED. 

The  aforementioned  duty  of  10.50  marks  is  still  in  force,  and,  although 
it  has  been  reduced  since  1892  to  7.30  marks  per  100  kilograms  on  American 
flour  (1 1. 74  per  220  American  pounds) — the  United  States,  as  one  of  the 
most-favored  nations,  enjoying  the  privilege  of  a  reduction  on  the  general 
tariff" — yet  it  is  hardly  probable  that  American  wheat  flour  has  been  imported 
from  July  i,  1890  (or  even,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  since  1881) 
up  to  the  present  time. 

American  wheat  has  been  and  is  still  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  wheat  is  low  as  compared 
with  that  on  flour.  Wheat  pays  only  3.50  marks  per  100  kilograms  (83.3 
cents  per  220  American  pounds).  It  is  evident  that  Germany  desired  thus 
to  create  a  most  efficient  system  of  protection  for  its  own  mills.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  obtain  an  estimate  as  to  the  quantities  of  American  wheat 
imported  into  Bavaria,  as  direct  importations  have  hardly  been  made,  but 
nearly  all  through  Mannheim  houses.  Mannheim,  I  hear,  has  been  the 
principal  market  for  American  wheat  and  wheat  flour  for  southern  Germany, 
including  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  all  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  Bavaria  must  go  via  Rotterdam  or  Ant- 
werp up  the  Rhine  to  Mannheim,  this  being  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route 
from  the  United  States  to  Bavaria.  In  the  city  of  Mannheim  are  those  large 
grain-importing  firms  who  sell  these  cereals  to  the  millers  and  dealers  in 
Bavaria. 

QUANTITY    OF    WHEAT    FLOUR    AND    WHEAT    IMPORTED    FROM    OTHER   COUN- 
TRIES. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  from  other  countries  into  Bavaria 
during  the  years  1885  and  1890  are  said  to  have  averaged  3,400  tons  (one 
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ton  =  2,204.6  American  pounds)  per  annum,  coming  mainly  from  Austria- 
Hungary;  in  the  year  1891,  6,000  tons,  and  a  like  quantity  in  the  year  1892. 
The  imports  of  wheat  during  the  years  1885  and  1890  have  averaged 
37,000  tons  per  annum;  in  1891,  28,000  tons,  and  a  like  quantity  in  1892. 

OBSTACXES  TO  TRADE. 

Obstacles  in  the  way  of  extending  the  trade  in  American  flour  are  :  (i) 
The  high  duty;  (2)  the  excellent  crops  of  recent  years,  together  with  the 
large  quantities  of  wheat  flour  imported  from  Austria-Hungary,  by  which 
the  market  became  overstocked  and  prices  depressed ;  and  (3)  the  preference 
which,  until  now,  has  been  given  to  home-grown  and  Hungarian  flour  as 
long  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  such. 

PROSPECTS. 

An  improvement  in  the  importation  of  American  wheat  flour  would  take 
place  if  the  crops  of  Bavaria  and  Austria-Hungary  should  happen  to  be  less 
plentiful,  and  if  the  United  States  would  send  over  only  the  best  and  finest 
grades,  which  are  the  most  used  here,  as  the  quality  of  American  flour  im- 
ported in  former  years  could  not  compete  with  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
Hungarian  flour. 

Nuremberg,  through  its  central  location  in  this  Kingdom,  would  no  doubt 
be  a  good  starting  point  for  any  fresh  experiments  concerning  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  flour  into  Bavaria,  whether  by  establishing  agencies  or  by 
making  consignments  to  leading  firms.  One  of  the  largest  flour  firms  in 
Bavaria  is  the  firm  Gebriider  Soldan,  in  Nuremberg,  to  whom,  in  a  great 
way,  I  am  indebted  for  the  information  contained  in  this  report. 

SIGMUND  DUNKELSBUHLER, 

Vice  and  Deputy  Consul, 
HvJtEMBEKGf/anuary  2S,  1894. 


PLAUEN. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  upper  classes  of  this  district  live  well  and  are  prepared  to  eat  the 
best  flour  they  can  get.  The  lower  classes  have  for  years  eaten  nothing  but 
rye  bread,  the  best  of  which  is  made  by  mixing  a  little  wheat  flour  with  the 
rye;  wheat  bread  is  considered  by  them  a  luxury. 

FLOUR   MOST   USED. 

Hungarian  wheat  flour  is  the  most  popular  with  the  bakers  for  all  fine 
bread  and  pastry. 

IMPORTS   OF   AMERICAN    FLOUR   AND   WHEAT. 

I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  any  accurate  information 
on  these  heads.     I  learn  from  the  dealers  in  flour  that  during  the  last  few 
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weeks  a  small  quantity  of  American  flour  was  sent  into  this  district  to  be 
distributed  among  the  bakers.  The  opinions  expressed  about  this  flour  are 
most  favorable,  as  it  is  lower  in  price  and  of  better  quality  than  die  Hunga- 
rian. This,  as  the  commission  man  from  whom  I  have  gathered  my  infor- 
mation remarked,  "is  saying  a  good  deal,  as  the  German  flour  market  has 
never  been  as  low  as  it  is  at  this  moment."  Thus  if  American  flour  can 
compete  on  a  low  German  market  it  can  certainly  do  better  on  an  average 
one. 

It  appears,  then,  that  all  that  is  required  to  introduce  the  ATrierican  flour 
to  the  bakers  of  this  district  is  activity  among  our  flour-mill  owners,  who 
should  be  in  the  field  with  their  product  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  hold 
the  favorable  opinion  of  the  consumers. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  what  amount  of  American  wheat  is  marketed 
in  this  district,  as  the  grain  comes  through  the  hands  of  brokers  in  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  and  is  by  them  delivered  to  the  local  mills. 

EXCHANGE   FACIUTIES. 

Drafts  on  London  or  the  United  States  are  readily  given  by  any  of  the 
local  banks,  who  generally  have  correspondents  in  the  United  States  or 
London. 

OBSTACLES    TO  TRADE. 

r  know  of  none  at  present,,  and,  unless  the  duty  is  raised  this  year  to 
protect  the  farming  interest  of  the  country,  who  are  clamoring  for  an  in- 
crease of  duty  on  farm  products,  there  can  be  none. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  prospect  for  American  flour,  from  what  I  gather  from  the  handlers, 
is  good.  If  the  American  millers  will  unite  for  the  purpose  of  export,  ap- 
point competent  agents  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  who  will  have 
subagents  in  the  local  towns,  all  working  for  the  same  end,  sending  nothing 
but  the  best  flour  and  at  prices  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  profit,  there  can 
be  but  one  result — the  success  of  American  flour. 

T.  W.  PETERS, 
Commercial  Agent. 
Plauen,  January  20 1  1894, 


STETTIN. 


STANDARD   OF   LIVING* 


The  Standard  article  of  consumption  in  this  district  is  rye  floor.  The 
quality  used  is  mostly  rye  flour  mixed  with  low-grade  wheat  flour.  The 
fine  quality  of  wheat  flour  is  eaten  only  by  a  limited  class  of  foreigners 
and  wealthy  people  living  mostly  in  the  cities. 
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IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

Ih  1891  there  was  no  import  of  American  flour  into  this  district;  in  1892 
three-tenths  of  a  ton  was  imported  for  sample  purposes;  in  1893  ^  consid- 
erable increase  is  shown,  as  there  were  1 14,500  pounds  imported. 

In  189X9  owing  to  the  heavy  droughts  and  failures  in  grain,  601,769 
bushels  of  wheat  were  imported  into  Stettin  from  the  United  States;  in  1892, 
59,230  bushels;  and  in  1893,  owing  to  the  abundant  harvests  of  Pomerania, 
only  15,911  bushels. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  flour  imports  from  other  countries: 


Countries. 


England ... 
Norway... 
Rnnia... 


Statistics  for  1893  ^^  ^^^  7^^  published.  The  imports  that  year  were 
about  the  same  as  those  for  1892. 

The  wheat  imports  from  other  countries  than  the  United  States  were  as 
follows: 


Couotri4 


IWIJPIIBI. 


•.....•••*.•«•. 


)••.•..........•■  ■.*..*..........  ..................... 


EogUmd.. 
Rus3in .... 


Turkey  .....M.I. 
Netherlanda... 


Z89X. 


Totu. 

O.Z 

za.9 

a6. 4 

as,  665^8 

13.8 


1893. 


Tfm*. 

5.«9-7 

1.063. 1 

0.4 


Z4.Z 

i,a86.4 

•n.3 


There  was  but  a  slight  difference  in  the  imports  of  wheat  in  1893  ^ 
compared  with  1892. 

SHIPPING  FACILmSS. 

Stettin  has  excellent  shipping  facilities^  It  has  two  direct  lines  of  ocean 
steamers — ^the  Hamburg- American  and  Thingvalla  lines.  These  companies 
have  four  and  five  steamers,  respectively,  plying  between  Stettin  and  New 
York.     There  are  also  numbers  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade. 

The  freight  per  ton  by  steamers  from  New  York  to  Stettin  is:  Flour, 
16.07;  wheat,  I3.93. 

OBSTACLES   TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacle!  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour 
is  the  high  tariff. 
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I  think  that  a  lower  grade  of  American  flour  introduced  into  the  German 
markets  would  bring  quicker  sales.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  a  more 
extensive  agency. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  of  doing  a  great  business  in  American  produce  is  not  very 
bright  in  this  district,  which  produces  more  than  it  consumes  and  which  is 
continually  exporting  inland  and  to  other  countries. 

F.  W.  KICKBUSCH, 

Consui. 

Stettin,  January  ig^  1894. 


STUTTGART. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

The  people  liere  have  a  slight  prejudice  against  American  products  of  all 
kinds. 

A  fine  quality  of  flour  is  principally  used,  although  an  inferior  grade  is 
largely  utilized  for  black  and  rye  bread. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

No  American  flour  has  been  imported  into  Wilrtemburg  since  the  duty  was 
raised  to  7.50  marks  per  100  kilograms. 

No  records  are  kept  of  the  quantity  of  American  wheat  imported,  as  im- 
portations are  not  made  directly  from  America,  but  through  wholesale  dealers 
in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  other  seaports. 

No  records  are  kept  of  the  amount  of  wheat  flour  received  from  other 
countries,  but  it  comes  mostly  from  Hungary. 

In  the  beginning  of  1893  Roumanian  wheat  ran  a  close  competition  with 
the  American,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  American  wheat  was  driven 
from  the  field. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  very  good,  every  bank  readily 
buying  or  selling  American  money.  In  selling,  the  banks  allow,  on  an  aver- 
Agc»  4*17  marks  per  |x  ;  in  buying,  4.20  marks  per  |i  is  charged. 

OBSTACLES   TO   TRADE. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of 
trade  in  American  flour,  no  discrimination  being  made  against  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  duty.  In  fact,  the  United  States,  with  other  countries 
having  a  commercial  treaty  with  Germany,  pay  7.50  marks  per  100  kilo- 
grams on  flour,  whereas  those  countries  not  having  this  treaty  pay  10.50 
marks  per  100  kilograms. 
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TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

If  the  American  flour  is  equal  in  quality  to  any  other,  and  the  price  is  as 
cheap  or  a  little  cheaper,  I  see  no  reason  why  an  extensive  business  can  not 
be  done. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  five  samples*  of  flour,  with  prices, 
as  follows : 

Marks. 

100  kUograms,  with  sack,  finest  Kaiser  floor... 27.00 

100  kilograms,  with  sack,  flour  No.  1 24.00 

100  kilograms,  with  sack,  bread  floor  No.  2 22.50 

100  kilograms,  with  sack,  bread  flour  No.  3 20.50 

100  kilograms,  with  sack,  bread  floor  Na  4... i7>5o 

ALFRED  C.  JOHNSON, 
Stuttgart,  January  ^j,  i8g4.  ConsuL 


COLOGNE. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 


American  flour  would  gladly  be  consumed  by  the  population  of  this 
country  if  it  could  be  sold  cheap  enough.  Only  small  quantities  of  Ameri- 
can flour  come  to  this  district,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  lower 
qualities  of  German  flour. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  the  same  as  are  usual  between 
commercial  countries. 

Grain  reaches  this  district  from  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  and 
Rotterdam  via  the  River  Rhine.  The  cheapest  way  is  via  Rotterdam,  as  I 
am  informed. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

American  flour  would,  as  already  stated,  And  a  ready  market  here  if  it 
could  be  sold  cheap  enough.  The  high  duty  on  flour  makes  it  nearly  im- 
possible for  it  to  compete  with  German  flour. 

If  the  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  were  in  proportion  to  that  on  wheat,  it 

would  be  possible  for  American  flour  to  compete  successfully  with  German 

flour. 

FRITZ  SCHRODER, 

Cologne,  February  21  ^  i8g4.  Vice- Consul. 


FURTH. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


This  is  largely  a  manufacturing  district.     The  majority  of  the  people  are 
consequently  factory  employes,  receiving  as  wages  amounts  ranging  from 


*  Filed  in  the  Department. 
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about  |2  to  ^  per  week.     Considering  these  wages,  it  may  readily  be  seen 
that  the  standard  of  living  in  this  district  can  not  be  very  high. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

Among  the  working  people  or  factory  employes  very  little  wheat  bread  is 
consumed.  For  breakfast  only  do  they  indulge  in  a  luxury  of  this  kind, 
while  for  the  other  two  meals  they  content  themselves  with  what  is  known 
here  as  "Schwarzbrod,"  a  bread  made  wholly  from  rye  flour.  There  is, 
however,  a  better  grade  of  "Schwarzbrod  **  used  by  the  better  paid  among 
the  factory  employes,  as  well  as  by  the  better  class  of  the  citizens  generally. 
It  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  flour.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wheat  flour  is  consumed. 

A  part  of  the  wheat  flour  thus  used  is  grown  here  and  the  rest  is  either 
imported  from  Hungary  or  bought  in  Mannheim,  the  principal  flour  market 
in  southern  Germany.  That  bought  in  Mannheim  is  American  flour,  or 
supposed  to  be,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  about  2  cwts.  of  this  flour  are 
used  here  weekly,  the  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  flour  used  in  making  both  the 
"  Schwarzbrod  "  and  the  white  bread  being  imported  from  Hungary. 

Upon  careful  inquiry,  I  And  that  the  Hungarian  flour  costs  about  I2.37 
per  cwt.,  while  that  brought  from  Mannheim  costs  only  about  I2.05. 

The  dealers  say  that  the  Hungarian  flour  is  more  salable  in  this  market, 
being  regarded  as  better  in  quality  than  that  brought  from  Mannheim.  I 
presume  that  this  Mannheim  flour  is  an  inferior  grade  or  quality  of  American 
flour,  but  as  to  what  grade  it  is  I  have  no  definite  information. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  American  flour  of  a  quality  equal  to  that 
of  the  Hungarian  flour  should  not  sell  just  as  readily  in  this  market  as  the 
Hungarian.  In  the  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Fflrth  there  are.ov^  200,  ooq 
inhabitants,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  if  proper  steps  were  taken  to  intro- 
duce it  here  the  trade  in  American  wheat  flour  throughout  the  entire  King- 
dom of  Bavaria  might  be  very  considerably  extended. 

H.  C.  CARPENTER, 

FORTH,  February  /,  18^4.  Commercial  4geni. 


BRESLAU. 

OBSTACLES   TO.  TRADE. 


After  diligent  inquiries  among  the  leading  merchants  in  this  city,  and 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  are  but  poor  prospects  for  an  extension  of  the  American 
wheat  and  floiu:  trade  in  this  district.  The  principal  reasons  are  these: 
There  is,  first  of  all,  a  strictly  limited  demand  for  wheat  flour,  it  being  used 
only  for  light,  fancy  baking.  The  every-day  bread,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  article  of  food,  especially  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  is 
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made  of  rye.  It  is  very  cheap,  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  considered  by 
the  people  more  nutritious  than  wheaten  bread,  for  which  reasons  it  is  pre- 
ferred; second,  Silesia  is  a  wheat-producing  province,  its  soil  being  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  wheat  raising,  and  for  the  past  two  years  there  have  been 
very  good  harvests.  Last  year's  harvest  was  not  only  exceptional,  so  far  as 
quantity  and  quality  are  concerned,  but  the  weather  was  so  favorable  that 
the  grain  was  easily  and  quickly  brought  under  shelter.  Toward  the  end  of 
August  large  quantities  were  thrown  upon  the  market,  causing  a  rapid  decline 
in  prices,  which  almost  put  a  stop  to  all  imports.  Prices  are  lower  than  they 
jever  were  before^  A  ton  of  wheat  of  good  quality  may  be  had  for  1 40  marks 
(I33.32)  while  in  former  years  the  price  was  250  marks  (f  59*50).  Sevecal 
of  the  flour  mills  are  closed  part  of  the  time,  because  the  price  of  flour  is  so 
low  that  grinding  the  wheat  does  not  pay  expenses. 

Some  German  bakers  assert,  although  apparently  with  doubtful  reason, 
that  flour  made  from  American  wheat,  excepting  the  Red  River  brand,  which 
is  occasionally  used  unmixed,  is  not  well  adapted  for  baking  unless  mixed 
with  a  native  brand. 

IMPORTS   OF  WHEAT   AND   FLOUR. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  which  came  to  this  district  in  i890-'9i 
was  15,000 tons;  in  1891-' 9 2,  20,000  tons;  in  189 2-' 93,  55,000  tons.  This 
increase,  however,  has  not  been  kept  up,  and  since  the  great  fall  in  prices, 
already  mentioned,  the  importation  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  These  ship- 
ments were  bought  up  by  the  local  dealers  and  millers  from  merchants  in  Ham- 
burg, Stettin,  and  Berlin.  They  were  brought  here  by  water  on  the  rivers 
Elbe  and  Oder,  only  small  quantities  coming  by  rail.  During  the  same  years 
40,000  tons  of  wheat  arrived  from  other  countries. 

American  wheat  flour  has  never  come  to  this  district,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  introducing  it,  unless  it  is  considerably  cheaper  in  price  than  the 
local  flour. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  bring  larger  quantities 

of  American  wheat  to  this  district  as  long  as  harvests  are  abundant  and  the 

market  remains  overstocked. 

FREDERICK  OPP,* 

Breslau,  March  zf,  18^4.  Consul, 

*  Corn  Brbad  in  GBKMAKT.^-In  an  appendix  to  hb  report  on  the  "  Ejiteaaion  of  the  Market  for  American 
Floor,"  Consul  Opp  writes  as  follows :  "  It  was  an  original  intention  of  mine  to  make  an  effort  toward  the  intro- 
dnctioD  fA  corn  bread  as  a  fixxl  lot  the  German  people,  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  I  know  from  experience 
that  it  is  not  only  a  very  palatable  bread,  but  is  wholesome,  cheap,  and  nourishing ;  second,  were  the  effort 
successful,  it  would  materially  enhance  the  value  of  one  of  the  staple  and  most  reliable  crops  of  our  great 
Western  and  Southern  fields.  But  my  ardor  in  this  direction  has  been  somewhat  cooled  by  the  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  never  eat  hot  bread,  and,  of  course,  odd  com  bread  could  'never  be  recommended, 
whereas  warm  corn  or  egg  bread  could  be  indorsed  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  idea  was  more  strongly  impressed 
uixw  me  by  similar  views  expressed  by  the  special  representative  in  Europe  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture- 
Mr.  John  Mattes.  Were  it  a  contest  ol  warm  wheat  or  rye  bread  versus  warm  com  or  egg  bread,  there  would 
be  better  hopes  of  ultimate  success  for  the  article  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  laboring  element  of  our 
westeiii  and  soutbem  country,  but,  since  the  Germans  have  been  from  time  immemorial  accustomed  to  wheat 
or  rye  bread  in  a  cold  form,  another  bread  in  a  warm  form  will,  of  course,  be  slow  in  recommending  itself. 
However,  when  It  is  remembered  that  almost  all  of  their  other  dinner  dishes  are  served  fiilly  as  warm.  If  not 
wanner,  than  ours,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  bread  should  not  be  served  in  a  like  condttion." 
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HAMBURG. 


STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  the  Hamburg  consular  district  is  a  compara- 
tively high  one.  The  district  embraces  many  flourishing  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  agricultural  population  is  on  the  whole  a  thrifty  one.  The  people 
are  quite  ready  to  eat  American  flour  when  it  offers  advantages,  regarding 
quality  and  price,  over  German  or  other  flour. 


QUAUTY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  flour  most  used  is  a  quality  which  sells  at  about  f  1.67  per  bag  of  220 
pounds.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  white  flour,  with  good  baking  quali- 
ties, which  sells  at  about  I2.85  per  bag  of  220  pounds.  Superior  varieties, 
well  milled,  valued  at  I4.45  to  I4.55  per  bag  of  220  pounds  And  strong  com- 
petition in  Hungarian  flour. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

The  table  following  shows  the  quantities  of  flour  and  wheat  imported  into 
the  free  port  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  from  the  United  States  and  other  for- 
eign countries  during  the  calendar  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 

FUmr  and  wheat  imported  into  Hamburg  in  iSgi^  ^BgBy  and  iSgj. 


Fh>m— 

189I. 

Z89S. 

1893. 

Wheat. 

O^hiir  tfVMtntriftll .,-— , 

Pomndt. 

135,^,500 
357,480,490 

PcuHdt. 

388,79a, 360 
4*3, 563. 580 

Pounds. 

"5.859.580 

«>5,5«>,9» 

'Pa^aI 

493,170,920 

8",  355,940 

331,380,500 

IVkeat/hur. 
United  States.......MM m« ••>...m...«....m..m..m...... 

«,909,98o 
4,ao6,x8o 

14. 586.660 

•,945,580 

50,360,640 
4,907*  zoo 

T«*al 

7»xx5,46o 

«7,53«,a40 

SS,«67,740 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 


The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  in  Hamburg,  and  for  shipping  from 
the  United  States  to  this  port,  are  as  good  as  in  almost  any  port  of  the  world. 


OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 


The  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American 
flour  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  price  of  our  product.  If  prices  can  be 
lowered  without  lowering  the  quality  of  the  flour,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  trade  should  not  be  very  considerably  increased. 
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TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  grain  trade  is  at  present  very  much  depressed,  and  in  consequence 
the  sale  of  American  flour  is  extremely  difficult.  Unless  this  year's  crops 
are  exceptionally  poor  in  Germany,  I  fear  the  outlook  for  the  revival  of  the 
American  flour  trade  in  this  country  is  a  poor  one. 

CHAS.  H.  BURKE, 

Acting  Consul. 
Hamburg,  March  77,  i8g4. 


KEHL. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


Living  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  expensive.  The  standard  of  living  among 
the  best  classes  is  high,  although  wheat  flour  is  not  such  an  item  in  their  diet 
as  it  is  with  similar  classes  in  the  United  States. 

Laborers  in  the  wine-growing  districts  demand  and  receive  an  extrava- 
gantly large  quantity  of  food,  and  wheat  flour  is  a  considerable  item  in  it. 

Army  rations  are  of  a  very  low  order,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  common 
soldier  is  well  nourished  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  frequent  receipt  of 
packages  from  their  homes  supply  this  large  fraction  of  Germany's  population 
with  a  goodly  share  of  the  food  stuffs  in  general  use. 

The  food  of  the  masses  is  principsdly  coarse,  but  even  the  poor  consume 
some  good  wheat  flour. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR   USED. 

I  am  informed  by  dealers  in  wheat  that  poorly  milled  American  flour  has 
been  put  on  the  market  here,  and  in  consequence  the  people  are  now  afraid 
of  the  American  manufacture.  It  was  not  learned  where  in  the  United  States 
the  flour  spoken  of  was  milled,  and  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  that  the  facts 
as  stated  are  true.  The  people  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour  if  it  is  of  a 
good  quality.  Retail  dealers  in  Strassburg  state  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  American  product,  but  say  they  may  get  it  mixed  with  other  flour 
or  under  other  brands. 

The  Hungarian  is  the  best  quality  of  flour  used  in  this  district,  and  it  is 
used  quite  extensively.     It  retails  here  at  5  and  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  mills  of  Alsace  put  seven  grades  of  flour  on  the  market,  made  mostly 
from  Pennsylvania  red  winter,  Milwaukee  spring,  and  Kansas  winter  wheats. 
A  mixture  of  grades  one  and  three  and  rye  flour  produces  the  grade  in  most 
common  use. 

Various  grades  of  oatmeal  are  on  the  market,  but  in  point  of  excellence 
none  of  them  can  compare  with  the  best  grades  of  American  makes. 

All  classes  consume  bread  for  their  morning  repast  made  from  good 
grades  .of  wheat  flour.  Small  breads  made  from  good  grades  of  wheat  flour 
are  the  principal  attractions  on  notion  stands  on  the  street  sides.     The 
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brick-shaped,  turf-appearing  **  Bumberneckel " — a  sort  of  bread  made  for  sol- 
diers and  horses — does  not  contain  any  traces  of  wheat  flour.  Bread  made 
of  pure  rye  flour  is  used,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  while  the  ''black  bread''  is  not  used  so  much  as  in  northern 
Germany,  it  is  still  used.  Neither  is  this  iiour  bread  as  good  as  in  the  north, 
where  it  is  as  delicious  as  the  best  Graham  bread  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  quality  of  bread  Germans  eat  with  butter. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR   AND   WHEAT. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  flour  or  wheat  imported 
into  this  district.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Strassburg,  after  a  delay 
of  three  weeks,  excused  itself  from  furnishing  any  information  on  the  subject 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a  diplomatic  board.  A  similar  reply,  after  a 
like  delay,  was  received  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Mannheim. 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good.  The  bank  of  C.  Schwartz- 
mann,  at  Strassburg,  does  an  exchange  business  with  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  other  important  banks  in  that  city  and  elsewhere  in  this 
consular  district.  The  great  monetary  centers  of  Frankfort  on  the  one  side 
and  Paris  on  the  other  are  only  a  few  hours  distant. 

Mannheim  is  the  nearest  distributing  depot.  Strassburg  may  be  reached 
by  water. 

A  project  is  now  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  on  the  Alsatian 
side  of  the  River  Rhine  from  Strassburg  to  a  navigable  point  in  that  river. 
This  completed,  Strassburg  will  have  direct  water  communication  with  the 
seaport  of  Rotterdam,  and  it  will  become  a  distributing  point  for  the  terri- 
tory south,  including  Switzerland. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  American  flour  coming  in  are  the  dispro- 
portionate rates  of  import  duties  on  flour  and  wheat,  which  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection for  native  mills;  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  mills  in  the  district 
with  apparent  capacity  for  supplying  the  home  demand;  and  the  inborn 
tendency  of  the  German  to  favor  his  home-products  first. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  farmers  in  Alsace  have  a  surplus  stock  of  old  wheat  on  hand,  which 
they  refuse  to  market  on  account  of  low  prices.  The  present  price  of  wheat 
is  at  the  rate  of  yi.21^  per  bushel.  If  the  proper  quality  of  American- 
made  flour  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  good  agents,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  its  trade  might  be  extended;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
native  commission  man  handling  American  and  homemade  flours,  with 
equal  profit  to  himself,  will  favor  the  sale  of  the  home  made  article. 

GEORGE  KEENAN, 
Kehl,  March  Jo,  i8g4.  ConsuL 
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STANDARD   OF  LHIUfG. 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  varies  considerably.  For  the  cities 
of  Coburg  and  Meiningen,  the  seats  of  government  for  the  duchies  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Saxe-Meiningen,  the  standard  of  living  among  the  official  and 
upper  class  is  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in  any  p^t  of  the  German  Em- 
pire; while  as  to  the  manufacturing  cities  within  the  district,  many  of  which 
contain  populations  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  the  standard  of 
living  is  good  among  the  merchants,  business  men,  and  property  owners, 
but  the  contrary  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  among  the  working  classes,  owing 
to  their  limited  means,  the  great  depression  in  trade  and  industries,  and  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  quantities  and  qualities  of  meat,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  at  reasonable  prices  in  a  section  of  country  covered  with  forests 
and  hills  and  so  little  devoted  to  agriculture. 

The  people  do  not  seem  to  be  ready  to  consume  American  flour,  for  the 
reason  that  rye  flour  is  universally  used  among  the  middle  and  poorer  classes, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  wholesomeness.  Those  who  use  wheat 
flour  consider  the  quality  of  that  raised  in  Germany  better  and  more  desir- 
able than  the  American. 


IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  consular  district 
can  not  be  accurately  given,  this  being  an  inland  district.  The  following 
tables  show  the  prices  and  the  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  into  Germany 
during  the  calendar  years  1891  and  1892,  the  statistics  for  1893  being  not  yet 
published: 

WhoUsaU  prices  of  fltmr  (tmirA  $acli)  and  wheat  per  100  kilograms  [920^  pounds)  in  Decem- 
ber ^  i8gj,  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany, 


Berlin.... 

Bicslan. 

Cologne...... 

Danulc...... 

fVankfort... 

Halle 

KSnisBberg. 

Ldpdc. 

lindau....... 

LQbeck...... 

M^nnhdm 

Munich 

FoMn.... 


Cities. 


Wheat. 


3.«4 
3.76 


3.61 

3.36 
3-M 

3-40 
4.6X 


4.09 

3-94 
3.16 

3-34 


Flour. 


Number. 

Price. 

00 
00 
00 
00 

4.80 

4.97 
4.40 

00 

•S-39 

0 

4.76 

9 
00 

6.33 
4.76 

•  Without  sack. 
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Imports  of  flour  and  wheat  into  Germany* 


Whence  imported. 


United  States 

Russia 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

France 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands.. 

Austria-Hungary.... 

Roumania 

Switxeriand 

Scrvia 

Turkey 

Australasia 

British  India.. 

Canada 

Dutch  India 

Argentine  Republic. 

Brazil... 

Chile 

Hamburg  free  port.. 
All  others .'. 


Total. 


FloUTi 


Z89Z. 


Kilogram*. 
5,336,000 
5,691,000 
1,150,000 


5,595, 000 

444,000 
339,000 

«53,oi3,ooo 


8,858, 


376,000 


481,000 


6x5, 
478, 


181,759,000 


1898. 


Ktlogramt. 
95,8x5,000 
4,641,000 
7,377,000 


5,931,000 
s, 144,000 
s,za3,ooo 
a«9,905,ooo 
1,685,000 
7,646,000 
8,054,000 


7x8,000 
607,000 


481,000 


663,000 
362,000 


a88, 153,000 


Wheat. 


X89X. 


Kil4fgra$fu. 

a,  53*,  507,000 

7,687,048,000 

455,677,000 

16,5x7,000 

9,783,000 

4,987,000 

8,087,000 

«4»,74S,ooo 

653,899,000 

753,073,000 

8,831,000 

85,854,000 

34,661,000 

31,978,000 

303,497,000 

X8, 703,000 
3,388,000 

**>,759,ooo 

16,669,000 

»oo,399,ooo 


13,790,000 


X3,o99.845,ooo 


1898. 


Kilcgrtutts, 

6,583,534,000 

',464,435,000 

230,598,000 

567,431,000 

43,997,000 

3,593,000 

15,674,000 

96,389,000 

369,169,000 

974,008,000 

a, 333,000 

140,888,000 

197,664,000 

8,0x4,000 

536, 7»o,ooo 

135,834.000 

3,508,000 

983,159,000 

9,497,000 

1*4,754,000 


8,500,000 


i»,49«, 5*3,000 


DUTIES. 

The  impoit  duty  on  wheat  flour  from  the  following  countries  having  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  German  Empire  is  f  1.74  per  220.46  pounds,  viz: 
The  United  States,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium^  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Honduras,  Italy,  Korea,  Liberia,  Dominican  Republic,  Madagascar, 
Morocco,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Austria- Hungary,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Salva- 
dor, Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Servia,  South  African  Republic, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Bulgaria,  Zanzibar,  and  (since  April,  1894)  Russia. 

The  duty  on  wheat  from  those  countries  is  83  cents  per  220.46  pounds. 
The  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  from  countries  not  mentioned  above  is  $2.50 
per  220.46  pounds,  and  on  wheat  ji.19  per  220.46  pounds. 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  as  perfect  in  this  district  as  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  commercial  world.  Large  and  small  places  have  bank- 
ing houses  well  conducted  and  directly  connected  with  Frankfort,  Berlin, 
London,  Paris,  and  other  large  financial  centers. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  by  the  large  steam- 
ship lines  to  the  ports  of  Bremen,  Hamburg^  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam; 
thence  by  direct  rail  communication  to  all  places  within  this  district.  The 
average  time  from  ports  of  entry  by  rail  is  twelve  to  twenty  hours. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

In  consequence  of  the  favorable  commercial  treaty  recently  entered  into 
between  Russia  and  the  German  Empire,  taking  effect  April  i  of  this  year, 
which  accords  to  Russia  rates  of  duty  as  favorable  as  to  other  countries,  and 
considering,  further,  that  Russia  is  a  great  grain -producing  country  conven- 
iently located,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  import  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
the  United  States  will  not  increase  unless  the  trade  is  actively  worked. 

Flour  is  not  sold  to  families  by  the  quarter  sack  or  barrel,  as  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  smaller  quantities  by  the  pound,  and  homemade  bread 
is  a  product  almost  unknown  in  the  large  cities  of  Germany. 

The  bakers  furnish  families  with  their  daily  bread  of  wheat  flour,  and 
the  consumers  seldom  know  or  even  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  the  flour  if 
the  quality  of  the  bread  is  good.  The  bakers  have  their  unions  in  all  im- 
portant cities,  and  naturally  control,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  market  for 
flour. 

As  Germany  is  an  industrial  country,  and  as  her  trade  has  been  seriously 
injured  within  the  past  two  or  more  years  by  the  American  tariff  policy,  a 
considerable  feeling  has  been  created  in  a  general  way,  and  the  bakers, 
millers,  and  even  the  press  have  discouraged  the  use  of  American  flour,  one 
reason  given  being  that  its  transportation  so  long  a  distance  is  damaging 
and  renders  its  quality  inferior  to  German  flour.  If  an  opportunity  is  offered 
to  criticise  our  flour  or  other  merchandise,  or  if  it  can  be  proved  in  any  way 
that  the  same,  as  compared  with  other  samples,  is  of  inferior  quality,  a  preju- 
dice is  at  once  created  which  it  is  difficult  to  overcome. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

In  years  of  the  most  abundant  crops  Germany  is  unable  to  produce  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  her  people.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  decided 
feeling  in  favor  of  a  protective  policy  on  all  agricultural  products,  this  tend- 
ency being  clearly  shown  during  the  recent  debates  in  the  German  Parliament 
while  the  Russian  treaty  was  under  discussion. 

Rye  flour  will  undoubtedly  remain  for  years  to  come  the  standard  for  the 
masses.  In  the  large  cities,  among  the  wealthier  classes,  the  use  of  wheat  flour 
is,  however,  steadily  on  the  increase. 

The  American  grain  and  flour  merchants  will  have  much  to  contend  with 
in  the  way  of  freight,  duty,  incidental  expenses,  and  prejudice  against 
American  merchandise ;  but  with  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  our  bread- 
stuffs,  a  display  of  energy  and  perseverance  will  hold  the  present  trade  with 
prospects  of  an  increase. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  while  prices  of  living  have  steadily  advanced 
for  years  in  Germany,  with  no  prospect  of  reduction,  owing  to  high  rents, 
heavy  taxation,  and  other  causes,  the  standard  articles  of  food  have  become 
cheaper  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  market  price  lists  of  both  countries  are  compared,  it  can  not  but 
appear  strange  that  American  cheese,  smoked  meats,  flour,  and  other  food 
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products  have  not  had  a  more  extensive  market  and  sale  in  Germany.  This, 
in  ^  great  n^easure,  is  the  fault  of  our  merchants. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  American  merchant  displays  an  immense  amount 
of  energy  and  ''go/'  as  we  term  it,  with  his  home  business  and  affairs,  but 
when  it  comes  to  foreign  trade  the  contrary  is,  unfortunately,  the  case.  He 
simply  contents  himself  with  asking  for  information  from  consular  officers 
and  sending  out  a  few  circulars  to  be  distributed,  without  samples,  expecting 
that  trade  will  follow ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  In  my  long  experience  in  the 
consular  service  in  Germany  I  have  had  hundreds  of  such  inquiries  by  letter, 
have  always  answered  them  promptly  and  fully,  but  seldom  have  I  seen  a 
representative  of  an  American  house,  fully  equipped  for  work,  put  in  an 
appearance  with  samples  and  all  that  might  be  necessary  to  successfully 
push  his  business. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  question  of  increasing  the  Amer- 
ican trade,  not  only  in  grain  and  flour,  but  in  other  directions,  resolves  itself 
into  three  imj)ortant  points,  viz : 

(i)  A  question  of  lower  prices,  which  all  householders  will  readily  take 
advantage  of. 

(2)  Quality,  which  should  be  superior,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  the  finer  grades  of  American  flours  are  superior  to  any  in  the 
world.  This  has  been  the  general  .verdict  of  Americans  keeping  house  in 
Germany. 

(3)  Not  leaving  the  matter  to  local  agents  in  the  country,  but  giving  per- 
sonal application  to  the  work,  with  energy  equal  to  that  displayed  at  home. 

D.  J.  PARTELLO, 

ComuL 

SONNEBERGi  A^i  /Ji  l8g4m 


GREECE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  report  prepared  by  Consular  Agent  Mc- 
Dowall,  of  Piraeus : 

I  am  convinced  there  is  no  market  in  this  coantry  for  American  wheat  flour  under  present 
conditiont  of  communication  between  the  United  States  and  Greece.  All  goods  fanported 
from  the  United  States  must,  for  want  of  a  direct  line  of  steamships,  come  via  British,  French, 
German,  or  Italian  steamers  and  be  transshipped  once  or  twice  before  reaching  a  Greek  port 
at  very  heavy  freight  rates,  considerable  damage  to  goods,  and  much  loss  of  time.  As  the 
Greek  markets  are  too  small  for  full  cargoes  of  perishable  goods,  no  one  would  ever  try  the 
experiment  of  bringing  a  full  cargo  of  flour.  Wheat  flour  is  not  largely  imported  into  this 
district;  the  little  that  is  imported  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  is  used  by  confectioners.  It  is 
shipped  from  Trieste  and  Odessa.  With  the  exception  of  this  imported  flour,  all  the  rest 
used  is  milled  in  the  country. 

Greece  produces  about  half  the  wheat  she  uses ;  the  remainder  is  imported  from  Russian 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Danube,  and  from  Turkey.  No  American  wheat 
or  wheat  flour  has  ever  come  to  this  port  in  my  recollection. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  of -living  (in  reference  to  the  consumption  of  wheat-flour  bread  per  head 
of  the  population)  is  high.  The  people  are  doubtless  ready  to  eat  American  flour  if  they 
could  get  it  cheaper  than  that  with  which  they  are  now  provided  and  of  equal  quality. 

All  qualities  of  flour  are  used. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good,  so  long  as  the  money  or  bills  are  for  francs 
or  pounds  sterling.  Dollars,  or  bills  in  dollars,  are  not  dealt  in  in  this  country  to  any  extent, 
and  considerable  loss  would  ensue  from  drawing  in  them. 

There  are  no  direct  facilities  whatever  of  transport  from  the  United  States  to  this  port. 

OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

Want  of  direct  communication  and  cost  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  extension  of 
trade  in  American  flour,  lliere  are  no  prospects  whatever,  in  my  opinion,  for  doing  any 
business  at  all  in  American  flour  in  this  country. 

A.  C.  McDOWALL, 

Consular  Agents 
FlRiCUS,  February  20,  i8g4» 

PRICES. 

Consul  Horton  (of  Athens)  adds : 

The  "finest  quality"  alluded  to  in  Mr.  McDowall's  report  is  poor  flour  according  to 
American  standards,  and  retails  here  at  1.20  drachmas  per  oke,  which,  taking  difference  of 
exchange  into  consideration,  amounts  to  alx>ut  5  cents  per  pound.  The  flour  ordinarily  sup- 
plied to  consumers  in  this  country  is  a  very  inferior  article  and  costs  less. 

Perhaps  Mr.  McDowall's  last  statement  is  too  sweeping  and  pessimistic.  In  other  respectf 
I  should  consider  the  information  furnished  by  him  as  correct. 
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IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR   AND   WHEAT. 


The  latest  statistics  to  be  had  are  for  the  year  1892.     During  1892  the 
following  quantities  of  wheat  flour  were  imported  into  Greece : 


From— 


England 

Italy 

Austria-  Hungary 

Rtusia, , 

Turkey 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
87,47* 

4,3" 
787,618 

3«3.790 
>94,533 


From — 


Germany^..., 
France... ,»... 

Total.^ 


Quantity. 


Poundx. 
ix,o8a 

30,37a 


x.4»9,«8s 


Wheat  and  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  are  given  together  in  the  statistics. 
In  1892  there  were  imported  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  and  the  mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye : 

Pounds. 

Roumania 52,976 

Turkey 91,726,219.2 

Italy 2,956.8 

Russia 126,085,467.2 

Total 217,867,619.2 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  (American  and  other)  is  11.95  frames 
(1 2. 30),  or  15.80  drachmas,  i^er  100  okes,  the  oke  being  2.8  pounds.  The 
import  duty  on  all  wheat,  and  the  mixed  wheat  and  rye,  is  7.35  francs 
(I1.42),  or  9.72  drachmas,  per  100  okes. 

Nations  under  special  commercial  treaties  may  import  flour  with  a  duty  ot 
6.50  francs  (I1.25),  or  8.60  drachmas,  per  100  okes;  wheat  and  mixed  wheat 
and  rye,  4. 11  francs  (79  cents),  or  5.44  drachmas,  per  100  okes.  No  nation, 
however,  has  a  special  commercial  treaty  which  includes  flour  or  wheat. 

E.  ALEXANDER, 

Consul'  GeneraL 
Athens,  February  24,  z8g4» 


ITALY. 


MESSINA. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

Compared  with  the  American  standard  of  living,  that  in  this  district  is 
very  much  lower.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the  interior  villages  of  Switzerland,  the  least  expensive  place  to  live  in  all 
Europe ;  but  since  that  time  the  standard  has  gradually  been  raised.  Never- 
theless, it  is  even  now  remarkably  low.  The  wages  for  unskilled  labor  aver- 
age only  35  cents  and  skilled  labor  45  cents  per  day.  On  these  paltry  sums 
the  classes  interested  manage  somehow  to  exist.  Sometimes  these  wages  are 
all  that  the  peasant  farm  laborer  or  city  mechanic  has  to  feed  six  or  seven 
hungry  mouths,  although  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  at  all  times  success- 
fully keep  the  wolf  from  their  doors. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR   CONSUMED. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  country  people  ate  largely  bread  made  from  barley 
and  maize,  which  have  now  entirely  disappeared  from  consumption,  and 
instead  they  only  purchase  good  wheat  flour.  The  octroi,  or  excise,  duties 
being  much  higher  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  districts,  the  quality  con- 
sumed in  the  former  is  of  a  much  inferior  grade. 

The  people  would  only  be  too  glad  to  get  good  American  flour,  but  the 
importation  is  virtually  prohibited  in  Italy  by  the  very  high  tariff  that  went 
into  effect  a  few  years  ago  in  order  to  protect  home  industries.  The  duties 
were  then  fixed  as  follows:  Wheat,  5  lire*  per  100  kilograms  gross;  wheat 
flour,  8.70  lire  per  100  kilograms  net;  semola  (hard  wheat  flour  for  making 
macaroni),  11  lire,  gold. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

Most  of  the  flour  used  in  the  district  of  Messina  comes  from  Venice,  the 
millers  of  that  city,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  being  able  to  undersell 
those  of  Calabria  and  Sicily. 

The  imports  of  wheat  into  this  district  during  the  year  1893  ^^^^  3^r 
674,935  kilograms,  principally  from  Black  Sea  ports,  but  during  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  there  were  no  imports  of  wheat  or 
wheat  flour  from  America  or  of  wheat  flour  from  any  country. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good. 

There  is  no  direct  line  of  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
Messina,  but  the  steamers  of  the  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana  and  those  of 

*  I  lire  =3  19.3  cents. 
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the  North  German  Lloyds  accept  shipments  from  New  York  for  Messina  on 
through  bills  of  lading.  The  steamers  of  the  Phelps  line  go  from  Catania, 
Messina,  and  Palermo  direct  to  Boston  and  New  York,  but  on  their  eastward 
trips  touch  at  numerous  ports  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas 
before  reaching  Sicily, 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  in  this 
district  are  the  comparative  duties  on  wheat  flour  and  semola,  as  above 
stated,  and  the  excise  duty,  which  is  8.50  lire  (paper)  per  100  kilograms. 

The  prospects  of  doing  any  business  at  all  in  American  flour  here  are  very 
unfavorable  and  will  remain  so  until  the  obstacles  I  have  mentioned  are  either 
greatly  reduced  or  absolutely  removed. 

CHAS.  M.  CAUGHY, 

ComuL 
Messina,  January  /j,  i8g4. 


TURIN. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this,  the  Alpine,  province  of  Italy  is  moderate, 
low  in  the  rural  and  mountain  regions,  and  but  little  better  in  the  cities.  In 
the  former  flour,  as  used  by  the  average  family  in  America,  would  be  con- 
sidered a  luxury  for  which  the  peasant  has  neither  a  notion  nor  an  appre- 
ciation, while  in  the  cities,  though  the  consumption  of  flour  is  large,  the 
demand  seems  to  be  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  home  article. 

The  flour  most  popular  here  is  about  equal  to  <'B*'  (bakers')  brand  used 
in  the  United  States,  probably  not  quite  as  finely  powdered  ;  the  wholesale 
price  for  mark  '*  B  "  is  31.50  lire  (|6.o8)  and  mark  "  b  '*  28.50  lire  (^5.50) . 
per  quintal  (220  pounds). 

According  to  the  statements  made  by  dealers  in  flour,  by  the  railroad 
authorities,  the  inland  tax  bureaus,  and  according  to  the  official  statistics  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Turin,  no  importation  of  flour  or  wheat  com- 
ing from  the  United  States  or  any  other  foreign  country  is  recorded.  Still, 
a  stray  barrel  or  two  of  flour  may  have  come  to  this  district  now  and  then 
from  America. 

Among  the  6lite  Hungarian  flour  is  used  for  making  fine  pastry  more  as 
an  article  de  luxe  than  a  household  necessity.  The  importation  of  Hunga- 
rian flour  is  insignificant. 

I  have  been  told  by  an  authority  on  the  subject  that  the  mill  men  of  this 
district  favor  for  the  very  best  article  they  bring  to  market  a  mixture  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  native  wheat  with  25  per  cent  of  Russian  and  Roumanian 
wheat.  The  figures,  however,  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  brought  to  this 
district  from  the  countries  named  I  prefer  not  to  give  \  they  were  based 
on  too  vague  calculations  and  would  only  tend  to  mislead. 
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MONETARY   AND   SHIPPING   FAaLITIES. 
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Turin,  being  in  close  and  constant  communication  with  the  capitals  of 
the  different  European  countries,  offers  easy  facilities  for  money  exchanges. 
Drafts  on  London  or  Paris  against  shipping  documents  at  stated  terms  are 
most  in  vogue. 

The  most  direct  line  for  shipping  anything  from  the  United  States  to 
this  inland  district  is  by  water  way  to  Genoa.  Railroad  communication 
between  Genoa  and  Turin  is  short  and  comparatively  frequent 

Freight  charges  on  wheat  are  1.50  lire  (29  cents)  per  100  kilograms 
(1,000  kilograms=i  ton);  on  flour  they  are  2  lire  (38^  cents)  per  100 
kilograms. 

OBSTACLES. 

The  main  obstacles  are  the  high  import  duty  which  the  Royal  Government 
is  levying  on  flour  and  the  special  tax  levied  by  every  community,  no  matter 
how  small,  on  any  article  of  food  coming  into  the  limits  of  its  territory. 
Such  local  tax  very  often  is  unreasonable  and  outrageously  high.  In  some 
little  hamlets  in  this  neighborhood  the  tax  on  flour  is  as  high  as  15  centesimi 
(i^  cents)  per  pound.  So  much  as  to  the  principal  obstacles  at  this  end  of 
the  line. 

Even  with  the  high  Government  duty  and  the  local  tax  working  against  the 
importation  of  flour,  an  enterprising  leading  business  house  in  Turin  under- 
took to  introduce  American  flour.  Very  kindly  the  head  of  the  firm  laid 
before  me  the  extensive  correspondence  he  had  on  this  topic  with  several 
large  milling  concerns  in  Minnesota. 

Samples  sent  from  the  United  States  proved  to  be  satisfactory  and  the 
Italian  firm  figured  out  that  by  close  calculation  and  shrewd  management 
American  flour  could  be  sold  profitably  here. 

The  time  given  for  payments  here,  as  is  the  case  over  nearly  all  the  Con- 
tinent, is  from  three  to  six  months.  That  did  not  suit  the  Minnesota  parties; 
they  demanded  the  privilege  to  draw  on  the  Italian  firm  on  delivery  of  goods 
at  three-fourths  of  the  value ;  of  course,  that  was  impossible  for  the  Italian. 
Thus  an  experiment,  promisingly  begun,  died  in  its  embryonic  state. 

PROSPECTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  just  mentioned,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  there  is  more  than  a  fair  chance  to  introduce  American  flour  into  this 
consular  district. 

The  import  duties  levied  by  the  Italian  Government  will  remain,  for  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  lessen  them,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
its  finances  and  on  account  of  existing  treaties  of  commerce.  These  factors 
always  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  different  matter  is  the  commonalty  tax,  against  which  at  present  in 
Sicily  the  agitation  has  reached  a  state  approaching  open  rebellion.  That 
the  extent  to  which  communities  are  permitted  to  levy  oppressive  taxes  on 
necessaries  of  life  will  hereafter  be  more  under  control  of  the  National  Gov- 
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ernment,  there  is  in  my  mind  but  little  doubt.  They  will  be  decreased,  but 
they  can  not  be  altogether  abolished. 

With  local  taxes  at  a  minimum,  the  main  obstacle  against  extensive  trade 
in  American  flour  in  this  country  is  removed. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is  the  fault  of  the  American  merchant  if  his  articles 
do  not  find  a  ready  market  abroad.  When  a  country  desires  to  extend  trade 
to  another  it  should  not  stick  to  rules  and  customs  established  among  trades- 
people at  home ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  carefully  study  the  notions,  re- 
quirements, and  defects  of  the  new  market  and  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the 
people  it  wants  to  deal  with.  Without  adopting  this  principle,  our  merchants 
never  will  have  success  abroad ;  a  too  lofty  standpoint  taken  by  the  party 
desiring  to  introduce  wares  into  new  lands  is  not  likely  to  draw  customers 
or  to  extend  trade.  The  secret  of  success  of  the  Germans  lies  in  that.  With 
their  comparatively  inferior  goods  they  control  pretty  nearly  every  foreign 
niarket.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  adapted  their  commerce  altogether  to 
the  wants  and  habits  of  the  nations  they  deal  with,  no  matter  if  the  latter 
are  savage  or  civilized. 

If  American  merchants  could  only  be  induced  to  follow  a  little  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Germans,  the  rivalry  between  the  two  nations  in  foreign  trade 
would  become  lively.     The  final  success  is  bound  to  be  with  the  best  articles, 

and  they  come  from  the  United  States. 

W.  E.  MANTIUS, 

Commercial  Agent. 

Turin,  January  lOy  1894. 


BOLOGNA. 


In  the  provinces  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Reggio,  Forli,  and 
Ravenna,  which  comprise  this  consular  agency,  people  do  not  make  use  of 
imported  wheat  flour,  for  the  reason  that  the  home  production  is  sufficient 
for  their  wants.  A  small  quantity  of  Hungarian  wheat  flour  was  formerly 
imported  for  the  confection  of  cakes  and  the  finest  quality  of  bread,  but  the 
adoption  of  modem  cylinder  mills  has  pyt  a  stop  even  to  this  import. 

In  some  provinces,  such  as  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Lunigiana,  Tuscany,  and 
others  in  the  north  of  Lombardy,  the  production  of  wheat  is  not  sufficient  for 
local  consumption  and  some  foreign  wheat  is  imported,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the  country  people  use  maize  flour. 

The  greatest  competitor  with  American  wheat  in  Italy  is  Russia,  which 
sells  its  product  at  a  very  low  price,  owing  to  several  reasons,  viz,  the  low 
value  of  money  in  Russia,  the  cheap  price  of  the  soil  (which  in  many  locali- 
ties is  of  almost  incredible  natural  fertility),  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
the  laborers,  etc. 

The  importsof  the  Russian  product  into  Italy  in  1892  amounted  to  588,471 
tons.  American  wheat  is  held  in  great  esteem  in  Italy,  principally  *'Red 
Winter"  wheat,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  every  year  it  is  more  in  de- 
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mand.     During  the  year  1891  the  import  of  American  wheat  into  Italy 

reached  only  935  tons,  while  in  1892  it  amounted  to  19)938  tons,  which 

promises  well  for  the  future. 

CARLO  GARDINI, 

BoLOGNAy  February  12,  i8g4.  Consular  Agent. 


CASTELLAMMARE. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  principal  dietary  in  southern  Italy  consists  of  macaroni  and  other 
farinaceous  food ;  and  whether  the  people  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour, 
as  asked  in  the  circular,  depends  entirely  on  its  fitness  to  be  made  into  mac- 
aroni and  whether  it  can  be  made  into  bread  as  cheaply  as  the  home  product. 
Given  equal  conditions  of  price,  I. believe  American  flour  would  be  preferred, 
and  if  it  can  be  sold  in  this  market,  after  paying  duty  and  calculating  the 
loss  on  a  debased  currency,  at  less  than  Italian,  Russian,  or  Indian  wheat 
flour,  it  would  certainly  find  a  large  demand  and  ready  sale. 

American  grain  is  well  adapted  for  making  bread,  and  Michigan  and 
California  wheat — red  wheat — is  well  adapted  for  macaroni,  which  requires 
specially  hard  grain. 

In  summer  the  poorer  classes  subsist  chiefly  on  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
heavy,  dark  bread. 

From  i860  to  1886  the  general  condition  of  the  Italian  people  showed 
distinct  improvement  in  regard  to  their  consumption  of  cereal  food,  the 
years  1880  to  1886  marking  the  period  of  highest  prosperity  in  this  regard. 

The  rupture  of  commercial  relations  with  France  and  a  disastrous  tariff 
war,  which  closed  the  doors  to  a  profitable  exportation  of  two  of  Italy's  chief 
sources  of  profit — wine  and  fat  cattle — have  produced  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  Italy  previous  to  that  epoch. 

A  peasant's  daily  food  up  to  1880  generally  consisted  of  Indian  meal  or 
rye  bread,  vegetables,  beans,  and  chestnuts.  Wheat  bread  was  a  luxury  only 
indulged  in  on  fi&te  days  or  during  times  of  illness.  Public  slaughterhouses 
existed  only  in  a  few  of  the  great  cities  and  fresh  or  salted  fish  was  not  to  be 
had  except,  in  most  cases,  when  imported.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  the 
general  facility  of  communication  on  land  and  sea,  people  eat  a  large  pro- 
portion of  wheat  in  its  various  forms  of  macaroni  and  bread,  and  fresh, 
dried,  and  smoked  fish  is  easily  procured,  even  in  the  interior. 

The  regions  that  could  be  profitably  served  with  American  products 
through  the  ports  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Salerno  are  five — the  Abruzzi, 
Campania,  Puglie,  Basilicata,  and  Calabria. 

The  average  amount  of  meat  consumed  by  each  individual  in  the  above 
districts  yearly  is  as  follows:  Abruzzi,  37^  pounds;  Campania,  45  pounds; 
^glic>  13^^  pounds;  Basilicata,  13^  pounds;  and  Calabria,  42^  pounds. 

There  is  a  large  profit  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  macaroni  and  bakers, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  its  preparations 
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are  sold  at  little  less  than  when  wheat  was  nearly  double  its  present  price. 
For  instance,  wheat  bread  costs  the  buyer  35  centimes  per  kilogram,  while 
grain  costs  less  than  21  centimes  per  kilogram.  To  remedy  similar  abuses 
cooperative  bakeries  have  been  established  in  many  provinces  of  northern 
Itdly. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

No  American  wheat  or  flour  was  imported  during  the  years  1891,  1892, 
and  1893  ^^  ^^y  o^  ^^  three  large  ports  within  this  consular  district.  The 
following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  grain  and  flour  imported  from  other 
countries  during  the  period  mentioned: 


Cidet. 

z890-'9i. 

z89x-'9a. 

«89»-'93- 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Salemo 

Bushels. 
aza,8ai 

5*384 
1,634,808 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 
280,056 

7.95a 
3,148,647 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 
693*756 

Barrels. 

90 

CfLftteilaminarc 

4 

4H 

«H 

Torre  ADnunziAta... 

3.058,023 

Toul 

x»853.o»3 

4 

3.436*655 

4j^ 

3. 75'. 779 

«K 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING    FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  exchange  are  excellent,  through  bankers  at  Naples,  by 
drafts  on  Paris  or  London. 

This  consular  district  has  five  ports,  three  of  which  are  well  protected 
and  have  fine  harbors*  viz,  Salerno,  Castellammare  di  Stabia,  and  Torre 
Annunziata. 

Salerno — This  port  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1888.  It  consists  of  a  basin  35  acres  in  extent  protected  on  the 
east  by  a  breakwater  393)^  feet  long,  extending  south  southeast  from  the 
shore,  ajid  on  the  west  by  another  breakwater  extending  south  for  393^  feet, 
south  southeast  1,148  feet,  thence  running  semicircularly  1,049^  feet  east 
northeast  until  opposite  the  eastern  breakwater,  from  which  it  is  distant  328 
feet,  this  forming  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
breakwater  is  lined  by  a  quay  on  which  are  heavy  columns  for  cables  26  feet 
apart.  At  the  entrance  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  21^  feet,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  basin  it  is  23  feet ;  but  the  deepest  part  is  near  the  breakwater 
to  the  south.  The  basin  is  well  protected  from  all  winds,  but  the  entrance 
is  difficult  and  dangerous  in  storms.  The  port  is  protected  by  two  light- 
houses, one  at  the  end  of  the  breakwater,  a  fixed  red  light  visible  5  miles,  and 
the  other  a  fixed  white  light  in  the  interior  of  the  harbor  opposite  the  en- 
trance visible  4^  miles.  The  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively by  English  steamers,  which  import  coal,  American  cotton,  imd  grain 
from  the  Black  Sea.  The  time  allowed  for  loading  or  discharging  steamers 
is  as  follows  per  day :  Coal,  300  tons ;  grain,  200  tons.  For  sailing  vessels 
it  is:  Coal,  60  tons;  grain,  40  tons. 
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Casteiiammare  di  Simbia^ — ^This  port  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  heavy  stone  breakwater  extending  to  the  north 
and,  being  situated  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  mountains  4,000  feet  high,  which 
rise  directly  from  the  sea,  is  protected  from  the  southern  or  southwestern  gales. 
A  basin  49^  acres  in  extent  gives  good  and  secure  anchorage  to  vessels  of 
any  size.  Small  vessels  drawing  from  10  to  18  feet  can  discharge  directly  on 
the  quay,  but  larger  vessels  must  discharge  by  lighters.  The  difference  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  is  almost  imperceptible,  amounting  to  not  more 
than  14  inches.  Casteiiammare  has  two  lighthouses;  one  is  a  dioptric  fixed 
light,  white,  varied  by  three  flashes  every  three  minutes,  visible  15  miles, 
and  the  other  a  red  fixed  light  at  the  end  of  the  breakwater,  visible  about  5 
miles.  The  principal  commerce  of  Casteiiammare  is  the  importation  of 
cereals  for  making  macaroni,  biscuits,  bread,  and  alcohol.  Rice  for  alcoholic 
purposes  also  is  imported  from  Rangoon.  Cereal  products  come  from  other 
parts  of  Italy,  the  Black  Sea,  northern  Africa,  and  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Direct  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bangor,  Me.  (shooks  for  orange  and  lemon 
boxes),  Buenos  Ayres,  Rangoon,  etc.  Coal  and  iron  are  also  imported  from 
Great  Britain  and  Marseilles.  The  usages  of  the  port  allow  eight  days  for 
loading  or  discharging  vessels  under  100  tons;  for  vessels  of  100  to  1,000 
tons,  fifteen  days;  and  twenty  five  days  for  those  over  1,000  tons. 

Torre  Annunziata, — This  port  is  south  southeast  from  the  cone  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  is  4  miles  from  the  town  of  Casteiiammare.  It  has  developed 
extraordinarily  within  the  last  few  years,  at  the  expense  of  Casteiiammare. 
The  basin  is  inclosed  by  two  breakwaters  of  stone — one  to  the  east,  886  feet 
long,  and  the  other  to  the  west,  extending  2,9x9  feet.  Both  of  these  sea 
walls  start  from  the  shore  at  a  distance  one  from  the  other  of  about  i  ,640 
feet,  and  the  width  of  the  harbor's  mouth  is  1,213  feet,  the  inclosed  space 
forming  a  protected  basin  of  61^  acres.  The  breakwaters  are  strengthened 
by  broad  qua3rs,  which  extend  around  the  harbor,  one  side  containing  a  rail- 
way track.  The  depth  of  water  permits  large  steamers  to  discharge  directly 
on  to  the  quays,  but  not  into  the  freight  cars.  At  the  entrance  the  depth  is 
29^  feet  and  varies  from  23  to  26  feet  in  the  basin,  except  close  in  shore, 
where  it  is  10  feet.  The  harbor  is  well  protected  from  sea  and  wind.  There 
are  two  lights,  one  at  the  end  of  the  western  breakwater^  a  fixed  white  light 
of  sixth  order,  visible  8  miles,  and  the  other  a  port  light,  green,  and  visible 
one  mile.  The  commerce  of  Torre  Annunziata  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  the  importation  of  grain  for  macaropi,  which  comes  from  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  India.  The  port  is  directly  connected  by  rail  with  the  lines 
of  Gragnano,  Casteiiammare  and  Naples.  It  is  on  the  direct  route  between 
Naples  and  Brindisi,  by  which  it  is  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the 
network  of  railways  of  southern  Italy. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacle  to  trade  in  grain  and  flour  from  the  United  States  is 
the  competition  of  low-priced  grain  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  their 
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proximity  to  this  market.  For  some  reason  no  wheat  from  the  United  States 
has  been  imported  here  for  many  years,  yet  the  macaroni  manufacturers  at 
Torre  Annunziata  tell  me  that  they  never  had  better  grain  for  their  purpose 
than  the  American  red  wheat,  known,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States,  as 
Mediterranean  wheat. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

My  opinion  is  that  this  region  offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  importa- 
tion of  American  red  wheat,  because,  as  mentioned,  it  is  superior  to  all  others 
for  macaroni. 

There  are  87  flour  mills  in  the  district  of  Castellammare  di  Stabia  and 
213  macaroni-paste  manufactories  at  Gragnano  and  Torre  Annunziata,  which 
turn  out  on  an  average  65,726,760  pounds  per  year,  worth  12,308,716,  of 
which  nearly  20  per  cent  is  exported  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  province  of  Salerno  flour  is  manufactured  in  139  communes  at  631 
mills,  of  which  3  are  worked  by  steam  and  628  by  water  power. 

Italian  paste  manufacture,  under  its  various  forms  of  macaroni,  is  carried 
on  in  27  communes,  and  164  factories  are  employed  in  the  business,  which 
give  employment  to  1,288  men,  336  boys,  and  3  women,  in  all  1,627  per- 
sons. The  annual  production  exceeds  23,100,000  pounds,  worth  about 
f  81 0,000. 

Although  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  large  demand  for  American 
grain  in  this  district,  on  account  of  the  important  quantities  required  for 
macaroni  manufacture,  the  great  abundance  of  Russian  grain,  forced  to  seek 
a  market  at  any  price,  is  a  serious  competition. 

Italian  exporters  of  macaroni  receive  a  drawback  on  that  made  from 

foreign  grain. 

HENRY  GREENOUGH   HUNTINGTON, 

Commercial  Agent. 
Castellammare^  January  ji,  iBg^f. 


CATANIA. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


The  bulk  of  the  people,  the  working  classes  in  particular,  live  nearly 
exclusively  on  bread  of  good,  but  second,  quality,  made  of  semolina.  They 
are  not  ready  to  eat  American  flour,  because  flour  is  very  little  used  in  this 
city  and  province  for  bread-making  purposes,  except  a  small  quantity  for 
making  soft  bread.  The  quality  most  in  use  is  that  obtained  from  soft 
wheat  (Majorca  and  Russian  Ghirka),  ground  especially  to  obtain  the  little 
needed  for  soft  bread  (French  bread)  and  biscuits. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

No  American  flour  was  imported  in  i89i-*93,  nor  American  wheat  in 
1 89 1  or  1892.  In  1893  there  were  imported  600,132  kilograms  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States. 
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Imperii  of  wheat 

and  JUmr  at  Catania  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 

.  .•>  >       .   :    .   ■ 

• 

From^ 

Z89Z. 

1899. 

««93. 

Anstxia-Hungary  M.« .  ••••M 

KiUgrams, 

3,700 
4",57o 

KilogramM. 
3,900 
1,936.085 

Kilcgrams, 

1.867 

7«5,  MX 

Trtfal 

4X5.«70 

i,a39,a85 

7««.9M 

Wheat. 

10,590,434 

4,«8a,335 

960,150 

99,369,9x6 

44.6x6.Qa8 

Tnrkcv.  ^..<........^................... ........ ^........^.^^. ..................... ...x....... 

Italy 

«4«,€05 

»34,i65 
566.8x6 

"•"•J •.•••.••...•••••••.•...•.•.•.•••••• •••••••••••■••••••••• >•••■••■ 

Mt  9^3*  009 

99,6x1,591 

4S,3«7.909 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING    FACILITIES. 

Cargoes  of  wheat  are  usually  paid  for,  immediately  after  being  unloaded, 
in  Italian  paper  currency,  with  2  per  cent  discount,  or  by  three  months'  ac- 
ceptance from  date  after  delivery.  This  last  method  of  payment,  however, 
is  granted  to  purchasers  only  where  the  American  shipper  has  a  local  agent. 

From  winter  to  spring  there  are  plenty  of  English  vessels  here  to  take 
cargoes  of  green  fruit  to  the  United  States.  These  vessels  very  seldom  find 
return  cargoes,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  return  in  ballast,  save  when 
they  go  to  load  at  New  Orleans  or  Savannah,  which  happens  very  seldom. 
In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  steamers  to  take  grain  from  the  United 
States  to  Italy  should  be  easily  found,  and  at  reasonable  freight  rates. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  American  flour  into  this 
province  is  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  bread  consumed  here  is  made  only  of 
"semolina."  Flour  is  used  in  small  quantities  by  confectioners  and  for 
making  a  limited  quantity  of  soft  bread,  suitable  to  the  taste  of  foreigners 
visiting  this  island. 

The  prospect  for  the  enlargement  of  the  American  flour  trade  here  is  not 
good  on  account  of  the  limited  quantity  of  Hour  used,  but  American  flour 
can  find  a  large  market  in  middle  and  upper  Italy  and  Milazzo,  where  it  is 
used  exclusively  for  bread-making  purposes. 

AUGUSTUS  PERATONER, 
Catania,  February  /o>  1894.  Acting  ConsuL 


FLORENCE. 

quality  of  flour  USED. 

Flour  is  undoubtedly  the  staple  article  of  consumption,  and  the  Tuscan 
people  would  be  but  too  glad  to  use  the  American  article.  That  mostly  used 
is :  NostraU^  of  this  country;  gentile^  or  soft  wheat;  ferrarese^  or  Ferrara; 
and  Hungarian,  used  for  fine  bread. 

AM.  F. 9. 
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IMPORTS   OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

No  American  wheat  or  flour  was  imported  into  this  district  daring  the 
three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1893. 

Bombay  and  Odessa  wheat  flour,  and  especially  hard  Russian  wheat  from 
the  Black  Sea  for  semoule,  were  on  thi$  market  previous  to  the  assessment  of 
a  duty  of  Ji  per  2.838  bushel$. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  flour  entered  at  Florence,  with 
the  amount  of  octroi  duty  (city  duty)  collected : 


Year. 


1891 

1899 

»8dJ • 

TotiU ^^. 


With  semoale.' 


Buskth. 
xa8,6z6,503 


311,078,996 


Without 
seinoule. 


BtuJuls. 

«7».383.»39 
t74.34a,4a8 
186,41 J, 691 


$33*id9»3S8 


Ootroi  duty. 


l73»4(H-38 

73,8«6.X9 
77,6|a.«8 


aa4,86t.85 


EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  monetary  exchange  is  perhaps  the  only  drawback  to  the  introdnction  of 
American  wheat  flour.    The  actual  rate  of  exchange  is  now  about  14  per  cent. 

Shipments  of  foreign  goods  are  usually  cleared  at  the  seaports  of  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Venice,  and  Naples.  This  explains  also  why  no  record  of  imports 
can  be  obtained  from  the  local  custom-house. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

American  merchants  dealing  in  wheat  or  flour  contemplating  exports  to 
Italy  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  wheat  at  I2.50  per  2.838  bushels,  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  actual  market  price  of  I4.05.  In  fiict,  I4.05  is  the  price 
of  2.838  bushels  at  the  railway  station  in  the  city  of  Florence,  or  J3.96  at 
Leghorn,  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Naples,  of  which  $1.60  is  calcolated  for  duty 
and  incidental  expenses,  and  30  cents  for  actual  depreciation  of  American 
flour  in  competition  with  other  flour,  making  the  net  price,  in  currency,  at 
Leghorn  I2.50. 

American  red  winter  wheat,  in  my  opinion,  will  eventually  become  as 

popular  in  Italy  as  American  petroleum,  which  competes  successfully  with 

the  Russian  article.     As  soon  as  the  financial  interests  of  Italy  shall  have 

reached  a  more  normal  condition  and  the  p]:emium  on  gold  shall  have  been 

greatly  reduced,  there  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  introduce  the 

American  red  winter  wheat  in  Italy,  into  which  16,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 

are  imported  annually.     It  is,  however,  but  right  to  state  that  it  is  believed 

that  the  Central  Government  is  now  considering  the  possibility  of  adding  an 

additional  duty  on  imported  wheat.     Should  the  Government  take  such 

action,  it  would  make  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  die  American 

article  in  Italy. 

C.  BELMONT  DAVIS, 

Florence,  Febntary  j,  /*p^  ConsuL 
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GENOA. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  principal  food  of  the  people  is  wheat  flour,  the  product  of  Italian 
mills,  but  they  are  ready  to  eat  any  brand  of  flouT)  no  matter  where  it  comes 
from,  provided  it  is  as  good  and  costs  no  more  than  the  Italian  brand. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  commercial  statistics  recorded  and  published  annually  by  the  Genoese 
Chlliin)^^  of  CommepcQ  are  wholly  for  each  calendi^r  yesup.  It  is  therefore 
ijzippssible  to  give  fac|s  and  figures  for  the  years  ending  June  30  of  each 
year,  as  required  by  the  Department.  Statistics  for  i^vy  given  year  are  not 
published  until  about  the  close  of  the  next  following  year.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  statistics  for  1892  were  not  ready  for  puttie  inspection  ux\t\\  De- 
cember 5,  1893. 

No  American  flour  was  imported  in  1891  and  1892.  American  wheat  to 
the  amount  of  399339,222  pounds  was  imported  in  1892 ;  none  in  1891. 

Imports  from  other  counirUs, 


From— 


Flour. 


Arsendne  Republic. 
^lutiia-Httngary .... 
European  Turkey.... 

Engtand. 

6cnnaBy......«..m.... 


Toul....^..............^ «. 


Wtuat. 


Argentine  Republic. 

France 

RuMia 

European  Turkey... 

Asiatic  Turkey 

India 

Tunis. 

Egypt 


Total. 


«89?. 


Pound*. 
11,687 
x,8ox 


15,099 


3^*594 

349,578.685 

ax,89S,3«7 
18,490, 9X5 

70, 7« 7, 756 

80,747 
335,6x0 


454,130,924 


x99f. 


Pounds. 

••••••••••••••••••••« 

379 
3».837 

3»i"6 

»o. 

30»»339 

4*3. 
50, 

75t.Mi 

9i8,9sx 

46. 

540,735 

395.947 

54x,9o8,o83 


EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  general  practice  among  Genoese  importers  for  many  years  past  has 
been  to  have  an  open  credit  in  London  and  Paris  banks  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
porter. Among  well-known  business  houses  here,  as  elsewhere,  special 
arrangements  are  made  between  buyer  and  seller  for  payment  of  bills  in  lieu 
of  drawing  on  deposits  in  the  hands  of  foreign  bankers. 

There  are  two  regular  lines  of  steamers — the  Hamburg-American  Packet 
Company  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company — ^plying  now  between  the 
ports  of  New  York  and  Genoa.    There  are  also  many  freight  steamers  and 
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sailing  vessels  constantly  plying  between  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  the  different 
ports  of  the  United  States.  The  records  show  that  in  the  year  1893  ninety- 
seven  bills  of  health  were  issued  at  this  consulate  to  vessels  clearing  this  port 
for  the  United  States. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour 
is  the  high  duty  imposed  by  the  Italian  Government  on  this  necessary  article 
of  food.  This  high  duty  is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  national 
flouring  mills. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  prospect  is  not  at  all  favorable  for  the  sale  of  American  flour  in  this 
section  of  Italy  at  the  present  moment,  unless  the  American  brand  can  be 
sold  in  this  market  as  cheaply  as  the  Italian  flour. 

JAMES  FLETCHER, 
Genoa,  February  22^  1894.  QnuuL 


LEGHORN. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  flour  in  general  use  here  for  making  bread  comes  from  Bologna, 

Florence,  and  Pistoja,  where  there  are  numerous  steam  mills.     It  is  made  of 

Italian  wheat,  which  is  soft.     The  flour  used  for  making  pastes  (vermicelli, 

macaroni,  etc.)  is  manufactured  from  hard  wheat,  coming  principally  from 

Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  ports.     Such  hard  wheat  is  ground  here  in  steam 

mills,  which  employ  600  men  and  have  an  output  of  154,000  pounds  per 
day. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR   AND   WHEAT. 

No  American  wheat  or  wheat  flour  was  imported  into  this  district  during 
the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1893.  ^^^  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported 
from  other  countries  amounted  to  1,230  pounds  in  189 1  and  to  35,747  pounds 
in  1892.     The  statistics  for  1893  are  not  available. 

The  imports  of  wheat  from  foreign  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
amounted  to  837,607  bushels  in  1891  and  to  1,205,582  bushels  in  1892. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange,  through  private  bankers  and  money- 
exchange  brokers,  who  buy  and  sell  according  to  quotations  ruling  at  the 
bourse  at  Paris,  are  ample. 

Shipping  facilities  are  very  good,  but  no  steamship  company  except  the 
Anchor  line  seems  inclined  to  make  Leghorn  a  direct  port  of  arrival  and 
departure  from  and  to  the  United  States.  Even  the  steamers  of  the  Anchor 
line  run  very  irregularly,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  shippers,  who  are  send- 
ing their  shipments  from  here  to  Genoa  for  transshipment  to  the  United 
States.    In  some  instances,  however,  shipments  are  sent  to  Liverpool  by 
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English  steamers,  and  thence  transshipped  to  the  United  States.  If  this  state 
pf  affairs  does  not  change,  the  era  of  decadence  is  at  hand,  and  Spezzia  will 
wrest  the  palm  from  Leghorn  as  the  port  of  entry  and  departure.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Engh'sh,  German,  French,  and  Austro-Hungarian  govern- 
ments have  consuls  stationed  at  Spezzia  already,  probably  in  anticipation 
of  future  developments. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

Under  present  circumstances  the  conditions  are  very  favorable  for  the 
introduction  of  American  flour.  "Ex-State  Shipping  Brand'*  is  quoted  to- 
day in  New  York  (as  I  notice  in  the  newspaper  cable  report)  at  J2.15  per 
barrel  of  196  pounds — /.  e,j  11. 15  francs  for  ^S}^  kilograms,  or  12.70  lire, 
(francs  command  14  per  cent  premium  to-day).  Hence  the  price  of  100 
kilograms  would  be  14.35  ^^^^*  which,  with  2  lire  added  for  transatlantic 
freight  and  insurance,  would  amount  to  16.35  ^1^^'  national  and  octroi  duties 
not  included. 

One  hundred  kilograms  of  flour,  similar  in  quality  to  such  "Ex-State," 
command  28  lire  at  the  mills  of  Bologna,  Florence,  or  Pistoja ;  the  freight 
hither  (to  railway  depot  at  Leghorn)  is  i  lira  per  sack  of  100  kilograms. 

I  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  advise  the  shipment  of  flour  in 
barrels;  it  should  be  shipped  only  in  sacks  of  100  kilograms  (220  pounds 
avoirdupois)  gross,  /.  e.,  including  the  weight  of  each  sack. 

ALEXIS  ROSENTHAL, 
Leghorn,  February  21^  1894.  ConsuL 


PALERMO. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

Bread  and  macaroni  made  from  wheat  flour  are  the  principal  articles  of 
food  in  this  consular  district.  There  is  a  market  here  for  wheat  itself,  but 
the  flour  used  here  is  quite  diflerent  from  the  American  product. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR   USED. 

The  flour  most  used  is  made  from  Sicilian  and  foreign  grain  mixed,  one 
of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  There  are  seven  flour  mills  in  Palermo. 
All  of  the  flour  that  is  consumed  here  is  made  here;  practically  no  foreign 
flour  is  used. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

There  was  no  American  flour  or  wheat  imported  during  the  years  under 
consideration.     The  imports  from  other  countries  were  as  follows : 


Year. 


•09**  *********************************************************************************************************  ****** 

I  oQ'********"*******  *****"***■***■********************************■****■*****•*■**«************■**  ****************** 

*Py3'"*************"***********'*'**********'********************— **********************——*—*******— —****** 


Wheat. 

KiUgrmmt, 

6,658.4^ 
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BXCHAKGB  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good,  there  being  several  banks 
in  the  city. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  are  good. 
Fruit  steamers  leave  the  principal  ports  nearly  every  week,  sometimes  return- 
ing here  almost  in  ballast.  A  fair  cargo  would  insure  their  returning  ditectly 
here. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

American  wheat  coming  to  this  market  would  have  to  compete  with  Rus- 
sian or  Black  Sea  wheat,  as  it  is  called.  Foreign  wheat  is  said  to  be  unsuit- 
able for  making  macaroni,  because  the  dough  or  paste  from  which  it  is  made 
requires  a  hard  grain,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  to  advantage;  it  is  for  this 
season  that  Sicilian  is  mixed  with  foreign  grain. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

Dealers  in  wheat  or  flour,  or  in  anything  else,  for  that  matter,  can  not  be 
successful  in  finding  a  market  for  their  goods  unless  they  send  capable  agents 
here  to  represent  them  who  speak  the  Italian  or  French  language.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  English,  French,  and  German  dealers  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  American  dealer,  simply  because  they  have  realized  this 
(act  and  have  their  agents  here. 

WM.   H.  SEYMOUR, 

Consul. 
Palbrmo,  Februduy  2O9  1^94. 


ROME. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


In  the  rural  districts  the  standard  of  living  is  moderate.  Wheat  flour  is 
the  chief  article  of  diet  of  the  laboring  class,  either  as  bread  or  macaroni. 
In  Sicily  I  have  heard  laborers  say  that  American  flour  is  too  "fine; "  that 
for  hard  work  they  required  coarser  food ;  that  American  flour  was  hot  is 
nourishing  as  flour  of  their  own  manufacture.  The  laborer  prefers  a  flour 
not  so  finely  bolted  as  our  American  flour.  The  consumption  of  wheat  flour 
is  also  very  large  in  the  towns,  where  American  flour  is  justly  appreciated. 

The  price  of  bread  to-day  in  Rome  is :  For  superior  quality,  4f  cents 
per  pound ;  for  first  quality,  3^  cents  per  pound ;  for  second  quahty,  3^ 
cents  per  pound ;  for  third  quality,  2\  cents  per  pound. 

The  mean  price  of  wheat  bread  in  Italy  for  the  past  three  years  has  been, 
per  pound:  In  1890,  3^  cents  for  first  quality  and  3  cents  for  second  qual- 
ity; 1891,  3f  cents  for  first  quality  and  3^  cents  for  second  quality;  1892, 
3^  cents  for  first  quality  and  3}  cents  for  siecond  quality. 
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The  ooDsumplioa  of  wheat  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Italj  is  expressed 
by  the  following  figures : 


You-. 


i89i-'9a 
t89»-'93 


Toul  con- 
•omption. 


Bujkgis. 

134.  "3.035 
130,658,938 


Population. 


30,158,408 

30,347.a9» 
y>.S35,M 


CcMitiunDdoa 
per  capita. 


Btukelt. 


4h 

4A 

4A 


ITALUN  AND   FOREIGN   WHEAT. 


The  amount  of  Italian  wheat  remaining  for  consumption  after  deducting 
enough  for  seeding,  together  with  the  amounts  of  foreign  wheat  purchased 
for  consumption  during  the  years  under  consideration,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Year. 


x89s-'9a....^«..*. 
189^  93.........» 


Italian. 


BusfUU. 
109,109,000 
1x8,692,000 


cordgn* 


Bu*luU, 
18,036,393 
Z5,a8a,666 
36,810,666 


QUAUTY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  that  designated  as  No.  a.  It  costs  to- 
day (February  i,  1894)  at  wholesale  34  francs  per  quintal,  or  3  cents  a  poimd, 
cost  of  transportation  deducted,  but  including  consumption,  or  octroi,  tax. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

During  the  three  fiscal  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  no  wheat  flour  was 
imported  directly  from  the  United  States  into  the  district  of  Rome;  and 
during  the  three  calendar  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892  but  48  quintals  of 
wheat  flour  (year  1890)  were  imported  directly  from  the  United  States  into 
Italy. 

No  American  wheat  was  imported  directly  into  the  district  of  Rome  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893.  '^^^  XoXsH  direct  importations  of 
American  wheat  into  Italy  for  the  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Busbek. 

1890 • 4,340 

1891 .- 34,3«> 

2c)92sa..«».***.*..«*...**. ••••**»■•••«•••••■«■•■••■*••••••••••••••••*••*•••••••«•••••  ••••«•••••••••••»•  73—  y^^'^ 

The  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  directly  into  the  district  of  Rome 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  calendar  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892  (no  fig* 
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ures  are  available  for  the  years  ending  June  30)  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Austria. 

Germany. 

Great  Britain. 
Russia 


Turkey 

Total. 


Country. 


Quantity. 


1890. 


Pound*. 


aa,ooo 


X37 
17 


aa,x44 


X89Z. 


Pounds. 


138,638 


132,638 


1899. 


Pounds. 
440 


$»7 


The  following  quantities  of  wheat  were  imported  directly  into  the  district 
of  Rome  from  foreign  countries  other  than  the  United  States — calendar  years: 


Countries. 


Russia. 
Greece. 


Total. 


X890. 

X89X. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

306,5x4 

IfO 

>96j,5«4 

XIO 

1893. 


Pounds, 
3»7ax.S9a 

3.7ax,S9« 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported  into  Italy 
from  foreign  countries  other  than  the  United  States— calendar  years: 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain ; 

Greece 

Malta 

Roumania 

Russia... 

Spain 

Turkey  in  Europe 

English  possessions  in  Asia. 
Turkey  in  Asia 

Eg^Tt 

Tunis 

Algeria 

BraiU 

Argentine  Republic 

Uruguay..^, .......~ 


Total.. 


X890. 


Quintals. 

•6,750 

17,690 

1,040 


58,180 

990 
6x9,080 

4,630,450 

5,0x0 

97,600 

120,3x0 

780, 630 

xa,430 

S2»350 


«x,i70 
5,0x0 

6,448,690 


t89X. 


Quintals. 

«x,040 

X4, «50 

•50 


4X,020 


300,990 
3.097,930 


597,9«o 
44af09o 

52.570 
5,140 

x5,axo 


3,«90 
43,540 


4»634»3«> 


x89a. 


Quinials. 
10,070 
x8,3to 


6,010 

13.680 

1,5x0 

4a8,540 

S,«47,750 

630 

435,370 

378,330 

110,650 

i6,a8o 

7,730 

4,4» 

310 


9«,S70 
6»77»»050 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  into  Itsdy 
from  foreign  countries  other  than  the  United  States — calendar  years: 


Countries. 


Atistm-Hungary... 

France 

Germany.. , 

Great  Britain 

Greece 


Spain ^ 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Turlceyin  Europe., 

Algeria. 

Tunis 


Ai^^tiac  Republic. 
Biaal ^..... 


Total. 


1890. 


Quintals 
8,0x7 

37 
loa 

7» 


99 
66 


59 


a95 
6a8 


9»374 


189X. 


Quintais. 

6.55' 
146 
806 


«39 


56 


7,698 


z89«. 


QuiMtals. 
6,977 


«55 


»35 


«6$ 


33 


48 


7*Sk3 


DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  from  all  countries  is  8.70  lire  per  quintal, 
or  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  the  import  duty  on  wheat  is  5  lire  per 
quintal,  or  half  a  cent  per  pound. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

Facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  by  means  of  international  post-office 
orders  and  drafts  on  London  or  Paris. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  Italy  are  good — by 
the  Hamburg- American  and  North-German  Lloyd  steamship  lines  weekly 
from  New  York  and  by  the  Italian  steamship  line,  the  Navigazione  Generale 
Italiana. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  table  giving  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Italy  for  the  years  1890, 
1891,  and  1892  shows  the  amounts  imported  to  have  been  small.  Italian 
flour  and  Italian-grown  wheat  are  protected  by  import  duties  of  three- fourths 
of  a  cent  and  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  each,  respectively.  There  is  com- 
paratively but  little  demand  for  Italian  wheat,  due  to  the  exportation  of 
flour  from  Italy.  This  statement  at  flrst  sight  appears  absurd,  but  the  follow- 
ing explanation  will  make  it  clear : 

The  Italian  law  permits  the  exportation  only  of  the  products  of  grain  im- 
ported into  the  country.  If  the  mill-owners  exported  only  the  product  of 
the  imported  foreign  grain,  there  would  be  nothing  to  say.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  how  is  it  that  Italian  mills  grind  for  export  ?  The  answer  is 
that  even  with  the  old  system  of  mills,  100  pounds  of  wheat  yield  74  pounds 
of  No.  I  flour  fit  for  bread,  9  pounds  of  low-grade  flour  (No.  2),  iSj4  pounds 
of  bran,  and  half  a  pound  of  refuse.  The  low-grade  flour  (No.  2)  is 
bought  up  at  all  the  small  mills  that  grind  only  Italian  wheat.     By  adding 
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together  all  the  amounts  gsthered  up  of  flour  No.  2,  the  sum  total  would  not 
equal  the  amount  in  realitjr  exported ;  but  to  flour  No.  2  are  added  rye  and 
com  flour,  both  well  adapted  to  the  mixture.  Special  machines  are  used  in 
making  this  mixture.  The  miller  then  presents  himself  at  the  frontier 
custom-house  with  an  article  composed  of  74  per  cent  of  flour,  24  per  cent 
of  hrati,  and  2  per  cent  of  refuse,  and  he  has  returned  to  him  5  lire  on  every 
quintal  as  a  drawback  on  the  foreign  wheat  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
by  him.  In  this  way  flour  No.  i  remains  in  Italy  without  having  paid  a 
cent  of  duty.  This  law  is  certainly  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension 
of  trade  in  American  or  any  other  foreign  flour. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  any  immediate  prospect  for  doing  a 
more  extensive  business  in  American  flour  in  Italy,  as  just  now  there  is  a 
very  important  movement  on  foot  to  induce  the  Italian  Government  to  still 
(iiriher  protect  both  Italian  wheat  and  Italian  four  by  increasing  the  import 
duties. 

WALLACE  S.  JONES, 

CffHsu/' Genera/. 


K£TH£RLANi)S. 


t  ii 


AMSTERDAM. 


STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  ooimpanit(v«|y  fiur.  The  prin* 
dpal  articles  of  food  in  the  Netherlands  are  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes. 
American  flour  is  well  liked,  dhd  latge  quantities  are  annually  imported  and 

QUAUTY  OP  FliOUR  USBD^ 

the  bakers'  girade  is  the  quality  t>lr  ftox^  ino^t  Ute& 

iMiK^lttS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wl^eat^md  wheat  flour^imported 
into  Amsterdam  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893: 


Ycv. 


1891 .,.. 
1899 .... 
1^3 .... 


Totals 

All  other: 
1891 ....... 

i89t ....... 

»893 

TotaL. 


Grand  touL. 


Pomndg. 
x6, 4*6, 960 

4«,«3i,5»3 
■«f537.S« 


86,796,003 


83,980, ^69 
47,180,867 
9X,x68,xx4 


831,699,950 


3o8.4«5»a53 


Flour. 


Pounds, 
xo,  961,834 
93,037,608 
41,694,849 


75,««4,«84 


«7.5»4.o«3 

8i36«»5«7 

«3,857,«i« 


39.733.7^ 


»«5»358»os9 


DUTIES. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  all  countries  are  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
the  Netherlands. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FAQLITIES. 

As  to  monetary  exchange  the  Amsterdamsche  Bank,  Twentsche  Bank- 
vereeniging,  Lippmann,  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  Adolph  Boisservain  &  Co.,  and 
other  similar  banks  and  banking  houses  of  Amsterdam  afford  excellent  facil- 
ities in  this  line. 

The  Red  Star  line  to  Antwerp,  the  Netherlands-American  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  to  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  and  the  North  American 
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Transport  line  to  Rotterdam  afford  the  chief  facilities  for  shipment  from 
the  United  States  to  this  port. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

Merchants  here  complain  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  transit  is 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  American  flour.  For 
instance,  as  the  local  merchants  claim,  a  shipment  of  flour  to  A,  of  Amster- 
dam, reaching  the  dock  in  New  York  (or  other  American  port)  is  ware- 
housed if  an  ocean  steamer  is  not  ready  for  loading;  later  shipments  to 
other  parties  arriving,  say,  in  New  York  by  the  time  a  steamer  is  ready  for 
cargo  are  immediately  placed  on  board,  while  the  flour  in  the  warehouse  con- 
signed to  A  may  be  left  there  indefinitely. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK.. 

If  the  time  of  ocean  transit  is  rendered  more  certain,  with  due  allowance, 
of  course,  for  the  prevailing  financial  depression,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
prospects  of  doing  a  more  extensire  business  in  American  flour  in  this 
country  are  good. 

EDWARD  DOWNES, 

Comui. 
Amsterdam,  April  21,  iSg^. 


PORTUGAL. 


THE  AZORES. 

By  the  laws  of  Portugal  no  wheat  or  wheat  flour  is  allowed  to  be  im« 
ported  into  the  Azores.  A  small  amount  of  American  flour  is  used  here 
and  is  preferred  to  that  made  from  the  wheat  grown  in  these  islands  or  in 
Portugal,  but  this  is  (and  must  be)  imported  from  Lisbon. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  quite  limited,  the  exports,  ex- ' 
cept  to  Lisbon,  being  exceedingly  light.  The  exports  to  the  United  States' 
for  the  past  three  years  amounted  to  only  f  3,265.67. 

There  are  two  lines  of  steamers — four  steamers — running  between  Por- 
tugal and  New  York  via  the  Azores.     There  is  also  a  bark  owned  in  Boston  , 
running  between  that  port  and  the  Azores. 

LEWIS  DEXTER, 

CottsuL 

Yk^kl^  January  /*,  /<?p^ 

395 


RUSSIA.* 

STANDARD   OF    LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  this  district  (St.  Petersburg)  compares  favorably 
^^  tha^  p(  Q^l^r  European  cqiint^ies,  so  f^r  as  t^p  WP^  qIs^s^  are  con- 
cerned. The  lower  classe^,  )iowever»  especially  the  pea^nts,  arq  less  e?ca^ti])g 
i^  their  tastes  and  needs  than  th^  qorresppnding  classy  elsewhei^.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Russian  people  4s  a  whole  are  ready  to  eat  Ameri- 
C9P  flour,  provided  it  costs  them  no  more  than  the  corresponding  grades 
ixuuxu(actured  at  home. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

The  Russian  people  seem  to  prefer  black  rye  bread  to  wheat  bread,  not 
because  the  latter  is  more  expensive,  but  because  it  lacks  that  peculiar  taste 
and  odor  which  they  like.  There  is  a  Russian  proverb  that  well  expresses 
this  tendency  of  the  Russian  people  for  this  kind  of  food:  ''Of  black  rye 
bread  one  never  tires  and  can  never  eat  too  much."  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  lower  classes — the  soldiers — will  select  rye  bread  in  preference 
to  wheaten  bread  every  time.  I  have  personally  asked  this  question  on 
many  occasions,  and,  if  the  person  interrogated  was  Russian  bom,  he  in- 
variably answered,  "I  prefer  the  rye."  If,  however,  he  was  foreign  bom, 
his  reply  would  be  in  favor  of  wheat.  This  view  of  the  case,  it  should  be 
understood,  pertains  more  forcibly  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes;  the  bet- 
ter people  eat  both  rye  and  wheat. 

RUSSIAN   WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

Of  the  wheat  flour,  the  qualities  most  used  are  the  heavy  flour  made  from 
Triticum  durum  and  the  light,  Triiicum  vulgare.  These  two  groups,  how- 
ever, contain  several  varieties  whose  denominations  are  not  easily  made  out. 
To  the  hard  wheat  belongs  first  of  all  the  arnaoutka,  which  is  grown  in  the 
southern  districts,  and  in  some  places  is  called  gamovka  ;  the  next  grade 
of  hard  wheat  is  a  hybrid  of  amaautka  grown  extensively  in  the  Volga  re- 
gions, where  it  is  called  bielotourka  when  it  comes  from  the  sloping  banks 
of  the  river  and  koubanka  when  raised  on  the  surrounding  hills.  Of  the 
soft  wheats,  the  so-called  girka  leads,  grown  in  the  south;  then  comes  the 
russaky  or  Russian  wheat,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Volga,  and  then  the 
saxonka^  or  Saxon  wheat ;  in  the  more  western  governments  the  sendamirka 

*  Consul  Thomas  E.  Heenan,  of  Odessa,  reiK>rts  that  no  wheat  or  floor  is  imported  into  his  district.  Wheat 
flour  is  not  used  by  the  peasantry,  who  constitute  nine-tenths  of  the  population.  No  direct  shipments  are 
made  to  the  United  States,  all  goods  being,  transshipped  at  continental  or  British  iK>rts.  Occasionally  direct 
shipments  are  made  from  the  United  States  of  cotton  and  agricultural  machinery.  The  acting  ooosul  at  Mas- 
oow  also  reports  that  no  wheat  flour  Is  imported  iaio  his  district. 
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i^  a  prevalent  species^  On  the  markets  these  grades  are  claastfied  as  high, 
medium,  and  low,  which  are  further  syibdiyided  by  the<  addition  of  a  suffix 
word  to  indicate  the  place  of  origin.  The  soft  wheats  are  generally  ex- 
ported, while  the  local  mills  grind  for  home  use  a  mixture  of  the  hard  and 
soft  wheats. 

Below  is  appended  a  table,  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  mixed  hard  and  soft  wheats  of  different  districts  are  worked  up 
into  different  grades  of  flour  and  bran. 

Percentage  of  flour  of  different  qualities  and  bran  produced. 


Sorts* 


Flour: 

Second  quality m.. 

Third  quality.. 

Fourth  quality 

Fifth  quality 

Sixth  quality mm..... 

ScYcnth  quality 


Waste. 


Total .. 


Mills  near — 


Rybinsk. 


Per  cent. 

•7.5 
IS.  5 

«S 

9.  a 

'   3.3 
«.7 


18.8 

s 


too 


Yaroslav. 


Per  cent. 

»3-33 
z6.66 
14.17 

xa.S 

6.67 
5.83 
4- 07 

1.77 


100 


Koftroma. 


Per  cent, 

»3 
13.5 

«9-75 
»3 

4.3 

S.I 

16. 1 
3 


lOp 


Nishni- 
Novgorod. 


Per  cent. 
39- «7 

P9-»T 
6.67 

4-X7 
■•5 


16.66 
1.66 


lop 


Kasan. 


Per  cent. 
•0.83 

3P 

9.17 
4.X7 


16. 66 
4.I7 


100 


Sorts. 


Floor: 

■Fust  ^Qauty ........ ..••■*.••.•..••«• 

Second  quality «.. 

Third  quality..... 

Foorth  quality.  .M.................. 

Fifth  quality 

Sixth  quality 

Serenth  quality 


»«**a9«e»e» 


Waste. 


Total.. 


Mills  n< 


Samara. 


Percent. 

«9-J7 

4P.83 

11.66 

4.58 

4.59 


16.66 

3.53 


100 


Orenburg. 


Percent, 
16.67 
4X.67 

6.67 
3*33 


} 


16.66 


100 


Saratov. 


Per  cent. 
K6.66 
10 
18.75 

H.58 
10.41 

8-33 
3.91 

16.46 

1.9 


100 


Livno. 


Per  cent. 

15.66 

39-38 

8.75 

4.58 


37.68 
3-75 


100 


Yelets. 


Per  cent. 
15.5 
39-5 

9 
3*75 


t*e«  •••««•• 


•7.5 

4-75 


100 


IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

As  indicated  at  the  outset  of  this  report,  the  import  of  flour  into  all  Rus- 
sia from  all  sources  is  altogether  insignificant,  due,  first,  to  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  a  great  exporter  of  grain,  and,  second,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to 
the  high  customs  tariff.  In  1890  the  total  import  of  flour  amounted  to  3,170 
tons  and  in  1891  to  2,120  tons,  these  figures  including  a  considerable  quantity 
of  groats  and  malt.  The  import  of  wheat  in  the  kernel  may  be  set  down  as 
practically  ml»  and  is  confined  to  seed  wheat.     It  should  be  added  here  that, 
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though  Russia  exports  eaorjnous  quantities  of  the  grain,  it  exports  very  little 
flour,  as  shown  below : 

Flour  of  all  kinds,  except  potato :  Tons. 

1889 • 49.795 

1890 39.3a> 

1891 41,283 

There  was  practically  no  import  of  American  flour  into  Russia  in  1892, 
except  that  brought  by  the  five  relief  ships,  and  which  was  distributed  among 
the  famine  sufferers  and  therefore  did  not  enter  into  the  custom-house  sta- 
tistics. 

The  figures  are  not  yet  made  up  to  indicate  the  import  of  wheat  flour 
into  Russia  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893.  I  have  learned,  however,  on 
inquiry  that  the  sum  total  is  practically  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable. 

No  American  wheat  in  the  kernel  has  been  imported  in  the  years  men- 
tioned, except  small  quantities  for  seed  purposes  and  for  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

The  import  of  wheat  flour  into  Russia  is  so  unimportant  that  no  statistics 
are  given  to  indicate  from  what  country  it  comes. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  flour  from  all  countries  is  20  copecks  per  pood  brutto, 
or  practically  the  equivalent  of  10  cents  per  36  pounds.  Wheat  may  be 
imported  into  Russia  free  of  duty. 

EXCHANGE  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  tor  monetary  exchange  can  not  be  said  to  be  good.  All 
business  is  transacted  in  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  paper  ruble,  which  is 
always  a  depreciated  currency  and  has  fluctuated  during  the  past  four  years 
between  85  and  115  rubles  to  the  ;£io.  These  fluctuations  are  often  very 
sudden,  and  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  what  the  rate  of  exchange  will  be 
for  thirty  or  even  ten  days  ahead.  Because  of  this  state  of  aflairs,  in  large 
and  close  negotiations  the  future  exchange  is  bought  at  the  banks  to  cover 
the  time  of  the  deal.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  very  expensive,  especially 
if  the  ruble  is  panicky,  as  the  bankers  must  take  a  considerable  margin  in 
order  to  cover  their  risk.  It  should  be  definitely  understood  that  there  is 
practically  no  such  thing  as  a  metallic  currency  in  Russia.  There  is  nomi- 
nally, however,  a  silver  ruble,  which,  by  the  way,  is  never  seen  except  in 
the  show  windows  of  the  money-changers,  and  which  at  the  date  of  this  re- 
port is  more  depreciated  than  the  paper  ruble — that  is  to  say,  one  can  pre- 
sent 1,000  paper  rubles,  a  seriously  depreciated  currency,  to  the  Government 
Bank  and  receive  in  exchange  more  than  1,000  silver  rubles.  The  monetary 
standard  in  Russia  is  gold,  although  no  gold  is  seen  in  business.  Its  opera- 
tions are  confined  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  The  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  currency  from  the  gold  standard  always  corresponds 
closely  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  ruble  from  the  pound  sterling.     It 
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may  be  said  that  the  value  of  the  business  currency  of  Russia  is  always  esti- 
mated according  to  its  exchange  on  London.  This  undesirable  situation  of 
the  monetary  exchange  applies  only  to  foreign  markets.  In  the  Empire  the 
paper  ruble  is  always  the  paper  ruble,  the  prices  of  goods  never  varying 
with  its  depreciation  on  the  foreign  bourse.  In  other  words,  the  paper 
rable  buys  as  much  on  the  home  markets  with  exchange  at  115  as  at  85  to 
the  ^10.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  grain-export  trade  of  Russia  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  paper  ruble  often  result  in  very  serious  consequences  to  the 
Russian  farmers.  For  example,  in  1890,  with  good  prices  prevailing  on  the 
London  market  for  wheat,  the  exchange  value  of  the  paper  ruble  was  so 
high  that  it  became  impossible  to  export  the  grain  without  a  serious  loss,  the 
farmers  receiving  in  consequence  very  few  rubles  for  their  goods  in  com- 
parison with  other  years  when  the  paper  ruble  was  more  greatly  depreciated. 

SHIPPING  FAQUTIES. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  (St. 
Petersburg)  are  good.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  in  this  respect,  that  there 
is  no  direct  freight  line  from  the  United  States  to  Russia,  goods  having 
generally  to  suffer  transshipment  at  Hull.  There  is  no  local  reason,  how- 
ever, why  freight  vessels  from  the  United  States  should  not  come  direct,  as 
the  port  facilities  here  are  excellent.  For  example,  when  the  American  re- 
lief ship  Leo^  drawing  about  ao  feet  of  water,  came  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
summer  of  1892,  she  laid  down  her  cargo  at  New  Port,  where  the  railway 
cars  were  waiting  to  transport  it  to  different  points  in  the  interior. 

RUSSIAN   GR/^IN   EXPORTS. 

I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  supple- 
ment the  foregoing  with  a  brief  report  upon  the  grain-export  trade  of  this 
country,  as  it  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  several  interrogatories 
propounded  by  the  Department  and  answered  above. 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  report,  the  export  of  grain  from  Russia, 
great  as  it  is,  is  seriously  affected  from  year  to  year  by  the  fluctuations  of 
the  paper  ruble  on  the  foreign  bourses,  as  well  as  by  unequal  demands  on 
the  foreign  markets  consequent  upon  the  harvests  of  the  importing  countries 
and  upon  the  crops  of  those  countries  which  rival  Russia  in  the  international 
grain  trade.  To  what  a  degree  such  circumstances  may  affect  the  Russian 
export  trade  of  grain  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  exports  in  1887  and  in 
1888,  when  the  crops  were  abundant,  with  those  of  1890  and  1891,  when 
they  were  unsatisfactory.  In  1891,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
port of  cereals  was  prohibited  by  imperial  ukase  a  part  of  the  year,  the 
average  wheat  export  was  but  little  below  the  normal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  notwithstanding  the  yearly  fluctuations 
above  mentioned,  there  is  a  steady  and  rapid  growth  in  the  grain-export 
trade  of  the  Empire.  This  fact  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
export  of  grain  is  shown  in  five-year  periods  from  1866  to  1891. 

AM.  F. XO. 
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Export  of  grain  from  Russia, 


YeazB. 


z866-'7a.. 
1*67-*  7Z-. 
.za68-'7a.. 

i869-'73... 
z870-'74... 

x87i-'75«. 

x879-'76... 

"873-' 77- 
i874-'78... 

x875-'79- 
z876-'8o^. 


Yearly  aver- 
age. 


Poods* 
z97,8cx>,ooo 
«47. 900,000 
Z49, 900,000 
'63,900, 000 

»93.»«>,ooo 
z96,30o,ooo 
9z8, 600,000 
956,900,000 
"79. 300,000 
«79» 800,000 


Yean. 


i877-'8i. 
z878-'89. 

x879-'83- 
i88o-'84. 

i88x-'85. 

z889-'86. 

i883-'87. 

z884-'88. 

z885-'89. 

zB86-'9o. 

z887-'9z. 


Yeariy  aver- 
age. 


Poods.* 

*7S»90o,ooo 

982,400,000 

*75» 300,000 

367,500,000 

994,000,000 

305,800,000 

339,600,000 

363,300,000 

394,800,000 

4x3,300,000 

437»  800,000 


*  z  pood=36  pounds. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
indicate  the  yearly  average  export  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  for  five- 
jear  periods  from  1866  to  1890,  showing  at  the  same  titne  their  percentage 
of  increase: 

Yearly  average  export  of  the  principal  cereais  from  Russia, 


* 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Barloj. 

Ymis. 

Quantity, 

Per 
cent. 

Quantity. 

Per 
cent. 

Quantity. 

Per 

cent. 

Quantity. 

Fter 
cent. 

z866-'70...M 
z87z-'75-... 
z876-'8ou... 
z88i-*85 — 

z886-'9a— 

Poods. 

76,700,000 

99,000,000 

zzo,400,ooo 

Z83, 800,000 

160,700,000 

zoo 

Z90 

144 

Z69 

szo 

Poods. 
19,800,000 
53,000,000 
89,900,000 
60,500,000 
89,000,000 

zoo 
968 

4«9 
306 

4x4 

Poods. 
Z4, 800, 000 
93,800,000 
49,600,000 
5Z, zoo,  000 
6z,zoo,ooo 

zoo 
x6z 

988 

345 
4«3 

Poods. 

7,900,000 
11,700,000 
90,500,000 
39,000,000 

6Z,900,000 

zoo 
z6s 

•7« 
444 
•so 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  wheat  shows  the  . 
lowest  percentage  of  increase  as  compared  with  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  the 
absolute  increase  in  the  export  of  wheat  shows  the  greatest  proportions. 
Thus  the  export  of  wheat  increased  84,000,000  poods,  rye  62,000,000  poods, 
oats  46,000,000  poods,  and  barley  54,000,000  poods  from  1866  to  1890. 

It  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  milling  industry  of  the  United 
States  to  tabulate  the  export  of  wheat  flour  from  Russia  as  follows  (no  ac- 
count being  taken  of  the  export  to  Finland,  amounting  to  about  1,000,000 
poods  per  annum) : 


Year. 


z889 
Z883 
1884 
Z885 
z886 


Quantity. 


Poods. 
1,981,000 

i,339»«» 

9,OZ3,000 

3,499,000 
9,487,000 


Year. 


Z887.. 
Z888... 
1889... 
1890.. 
Z89Z... 


Quantity. 


Poods. 
9,350,000 
9,695,000 
9,169,000 
z,  617,000 

ly 809*000 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  export  of  wheat  flour  is  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  grain.  The  United  States  export  more  than  half 
of  their  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour,  while  Russia  exports  barely  one  per  cent 
of  her  wheat  in  the  ground  condition. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  export  from  Russia 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  maize  from  1881  to  189  a,  inclu- 
sive: 

Expert  of  hrtadstHffi  from  Rtusia, 


sasx 

l88t 

XB83...... 

1884. 

1886 ^ 

1887........... 

2vCO«*««««  •••••9  •••••• 

1890 

I89X 

1899 


Wheat. 


Pood*. 

89,994,000 
198,990,000 
240,665,000 
1x3,7x0,000 
154.058,000 

86,656,000 
130,619,000 
9x4,141,000 
290,388,000 
181,909,000 
■»7*»<»97f<»o 
4x,  446, 000 


Rye. 


Pood*. 

38,3«S,' 

50,848,000 

69,144,000 

06,960,000 

75,060,000 

65,093,000 

77»5S3.«» 
xo6,X59>«» 
84»3<>3f<»P 
76,907,000 
68,005,000 
19,040,000 


Bailey. 


Pood*. 
90,683,000 
97, 299,000 
39,869,000 
33,939,000 

38,437.o<» 
42,958,000 
58,541,000 
79,888,000 
65,766,000 
60,699,000 
45*974.000 
43,843,000 


Oats. 


Pood*. 
39,053,000 
53,362,000 
60,183,000 
60,889,000 
38,938,000 
34,651,000 
6x,o6x,ooo 
87,890,000 
70^x44,000 
51,881,000 

45»9^rOOO 

95,055.000 


Buckwheat. 


Pood*. 
791,000 
6a8,ooo 
1,899,000 
«»837»ooo 
9,460,000 
3,683,900 
9,609,000 

•.<M9»«P0 
1,516,000 

X, 366,000 

i,3B5«ooo 

^3»' 


Maixe. 


Pood*. 

«3#5M.' 
16,469,990 
XX, 086,000 
X7, 136,000 

9»*JP,9!PO 
«9#^S,ooo 
99,761,000 

M,  (09,990 
96,898,000 

9o,6xx,ooo 
l*#»B9»09o 
*> •5^0,000 


To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  money  value  of  the  ^r^in-export  tc^e  of 
Russia  of  all  kinds,  it  may  be  said  that  in  1888,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
years,  the  figures  amounted  to  434,000,000  rubles,  that  is  to  say,  in  round 
numbers  1217,000,000,  and  equaling  in  value  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
export  of  the  Empire. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the 
fmiQunts  of  Russian  grain  exported  to  the  principal  European  co^ntricQt 

Shipment  of  grain  from  Russia, 


Exported- 


Geeat  Britain...... 

France 

Germany  .....m...! 
Holland.. 

jpeniinD ....  »...»•«». 
Italy 


Wheat. 


X889. 


Pood*. 
66,xao,qoo 
33,100,000 
18,300,000 
X5,9oo,ooo 
6.600,000 
38,600,000 


1899. 


Pood*. 
60,  xoo.ooo 
i8,xoo,ooo 

99,600,000 

x8, 000,000 

5,800,000 

98,900,000 


Rye; 


1889. 


Pood*. 


500,000 

5S» 600,000 

93,400,000 

1,700,000 


xppo. 


Pood*. 


45*500,000 
91,500,000 

9,XOO,00O 
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Shipment  of  grain  from  Russia — Condnued. 


Great  Britain... 
France...., 

Germany  ...mm..... 

•  HoIland.M......  •••. 

Belgiam..... 

Italy.........* 


Oats. 


X889. 


5,800,000 

14,500,000 

7f 000, 000 

7,600,000 


1890. 


P^cdt. 

•7»  7oo»<*oo 

a,  T'^f  ^'^'^ 
10, 600,000 

0^900,000 


Barlay. 


1889. 


PoodM, 
34,400,000 
3,600,000 
18,300,000 
4,400,000 
5,600,000 
5,600,000 


1890. 


95.600, 
x,6oo, 

88,300, 
•.700, 
3f4a>, 
4*4(»> 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  Great  Britain  is  by  all  odds 
the  greatest  importer  of  Russian  grain  and  that  Russia  is  a  formidable  rival 
of  the  United  States  in  this  particular  on  the  English  market,  especially  in 
wheat 

The  total  Russian  export  of  the  principal  cereals  in  1890  may  be  indi- 
cated as  follows:  Wheat,  181,900,000  poods  (109,140,000  bushels);  rye, 
76,900,000 poods  (48,792,661  bushels);  oats,  51,900,000  poods  (51,900,000 
bushels);  and  barley,  60,700,000  poods  (47,504,348  bushels). 

J.   M.   CRAWFORD, 

Consul-  GeneroL 
St.  Fxtkrsburg,  January  7,  1894. 


FINLAND. 

STANDARD  OF  UVINO. 

The  standard  of  living  in  my  district  is  in  general  simple  and  econoni- 
ical.  The  people  do  not  seem  to  care  much  for  American  flour.  The  qual- 
ity of  wheat  flour  most  used  is  medium;  rye  flour  is  the  principal  flour  con- 
sumed. 

IMPORTS  07  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  that  has  been  imported  into  my 
district  has  been  very  small,  and  of  this  no  statistics  can  be  obtained. 
Through  private  sources  I  have  found  that  about  1,000  English  tons  were 
imported  into  this  country  during  last  year.  This  quantity  was  shipped 
partly  by  way  of  England  and  partly  by  way  of  Germany. 

Of  wheat  flour  from  other  countries,  33,000,000  kilograms  were  imported 
during  1892  and  34,000,000  kilograms  during  1893. 

Very  little  American  wheat  is  imported. 

Of  wheat  from  other  countries,  794,000  kilograms  were  imported  during 
1892  and  439,000  kilograms  during  1893 — ^from  Russia  chiefly  and  in 
smaller  quantities  from  Germany  and  Denmark. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  flour  or  wheat  imported  from  any  country. 
All  grain  is  duty  free. 
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EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING    FACILITIES. 

The  following  banks  transact  business  with  the  principal  towns  in  Europe : 
Finland's  Bank  (Government  Bank)  at  Helsingfors,  established  in  181 1 ;  For- 
ennigs  Banken  i  Finland,  Helsingfors ;  Nordiska  Aktic  Banken  for  Handel 
och  Industri,  Helsingfors,  head  ofiice  at  Wiborg;  National  Banken,  Helsing- 
fors. All  these  banks  are  respectable  and  safe  and  have  branches  in  nearly 
every  town  in  Finland ;  they  have  also  correspondents  in  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  from  Boston  and  New  York  direct  to  Hull, 
called  the  Wilson  line,  and  regular  communication  from  Hull  to  Helsingf5rS| 
Hangd,  and  Abo  by  Finland  steamers  leaving  Hull  every  Saturday. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  seems  to 
be  that  the  people  do  not  care  much  for  it.    A  more  extensive  business 

« 

might  be  done  if  American  agents  were  to  come  over  and  push  the  trade. 

HERMAN  DONNER, 

Acting  CmsuL 
H1LSINGFOS89  January  24^  i8f^ 


SPAIN. 


BARCELONA. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

The  total  amount  of  wheat  imported  into  Barcelona  during  the  year  1890 
was  valued  at  ^31400,000.  It  came  from  France,  England,  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  total  aihooiit  of  wheat 
floor  imported  during  the  same  year  was  valued  at  ^11,172;  it  was  received 
from  France  and  Austria. 

In  1892  the  wheat  imported  into  Barcelona  was  valued  at  ^3,390,000^ 
and  the  wheat  flour  at  ^3,368 ;  it  came  from  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Roumania,  and  the  Argentine  RepubHc 

In  1893  there  were  ^19857,574  worth  of  wheat  and  ^118  worth  of  wheat 
flour  imported  into  Barcelona  from  France,  England,  Russia,  Roumaniay 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  United  States.  The  importation  from  the 
United  States  was  wheat,  which  amounted  to  ^360,000. 

SHIPPING   FAaLITIES. 

There  is  no  direct  line  of  steamships  or  sailing  vessels  between  Barcelona 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  importations,  therefore,  came  in  ''tramps" 
or  by  way  of  Marseilles  or  other  foreign  ports., 

DUTIES. 

As  the  United  States  have  not  followed  the  example  of  the  other  great 
powers  in  making  a  treaty  or  a  modus  vivendi  with  Spain,  American  imports 
into  Spain  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  highest  rate  of  duties. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

The  only  way  to  increase  very  largely  our  exports  to  Spain  is  to  make  a 
treaty  with  her,  and  I  think  that  we  would  find  her  a  valuable  buyer  if  we 
would  agree  to  reduce  our  duties  on  her  wines  and  fruits. 

HERBERT  W.  BOWEN, 

Consul, 
Barcelona,  January  89  i8g4m 
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CARTHAGENA. 

STANDARD  OF  UVING. 

Bread  and  vegetables  are  the  principal  articles  of  food  of  the  poorei 
classes^  and  the  Spaniards,  on  the  whole,  are  great  bread  eaters.  No  doubt 
people  here  would  be  ready  to  use  American  flour,  provided  they  could  get 
it  cheap  enough. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  imported  into  this  district  in  small  par- 
cels via  Liverpool  and  London  during  the  years  ending  June  30, 1891, 1892, 
and  1893  were  980,  730,  and  1,069  tons,  respectively.  There  was  no  Amer- 
ican wheat  flour  imported  during  the  same  periods. 

There  were  9,600  tons  in  1891,  15,608  tons  in  189a,  and  14,160  tons  in 
1893  of  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  district  from  other  places — say  Barce- 
lona, Tarragona,  and  Marseilles — and  2,600  tons,  3,350  tons,  and  4,280  tons 
of  hard  Taganrog  wheat,  respectively,  during  the  same  periods. 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING    FACIUTIES. 

There  are  no  direct  banking  facilities  between  this  district  and  the  United 
States.  American  exporters  would  have  to  draw  on  the  buyers  payable  here 
or  have  their  drafts  accepted  here  and  payable  in  London  or  Paris,  although 
the  former  plan  would  be  generally  insisted  upon. 

No  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  our  ports  exist.  The 
small  quantities  of  American  goods  which  come  to  this  district  and  to  the 
Spanish  Mediterranean  ports  in  general  are  received  via  London  or  Liver- 
pool. 

The  high  freights  and  the  expenses  of  transshipping,  etc.,  make  it  im- 
possible for  American  goods  to  compete  with  those  of  European  countries. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  present  tariff  on  flour  of  ^2.66  per  224  pounds  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
shuts  out  foreign  flour  from  the  Spanish  markets.  The  tariff  on  wheat  is 
only  ^1.60  per  224  pounds.  This  enormous  difference  was  established  in 
1 89 1,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  chiefly  to 
shut  the  Spanish  markets  to  flour  imported  from  France,  and  also  to  favor 
local  flour  producers. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

To  do  a  more  extensive  business  in  American  flour,  etc.,  in  this  country 
requires:  (i)  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States;  (2)  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  direct  lines  of 
steamers  calling  at  all  the  principal  Spanish  ports ;  (3)  the  constant  exhibi- 
tion of  American  products  and  goods  by  samples,  through  the  American 
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consulates,  at  the  chambers  of  commerce  where  they  are  located ;  (4)  good 
commercial  travelers  and  agents. 

Good  commercial  travelers  are  very  important  in  the  development  of 
new  business,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  American  producers  to  send 
such  to  this  country,  where  a  fair  amount  of  business  can  be  done.  . 

This  district  is  a  very  important  market  as  regards  the  consumption  of 
wheat  flour.  It  is  not,  however,  a  wheat  market,  although  some  small  par- 
cels of  American  wheat  and  one  or  two  whole  cargoes  direct  from  Russia 
are  received  here  yearly  for  the  use  of  the  mills  of  this  province.  Still,  the 
foreign  wheat  consumed  here  is  of  no  real  importance  at  the  present  time. 

A  large  quantity  of  flour  made  from  wheat  received  at  the  ports  of  Mar- 
seilles, Barcelona,  and  Tarragona  from  foreign  countries^  principally  from 
Russia,  is,  however,  sold  in  this  district. 

Both  the  flour  made  from  hard  and  soft  American  wheat  would  And  a 
good  market  here,  provided  prices  would  allow  it  to  compete  with  other 
classes.     Hard  wheat,  I  understand,  is  most  suitable  to  this  market. 

ALBERTO  MOLINA, 

Vice-ConsuL 
Carthag£NA|  January  21 ,  18^4. 


GRAO. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 


The  people  of  this  district  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour  if  it  can  be 
had  cheaper  than  the  French  or  Hungarian  flour  or  can  compete  with  that 
produced  from  domestic,  Russian,  and  the  East  Indian  wheat. 

IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR   AND  WHEAT. 

The  imported  flour  most  used  is  that  made  from  hard  and  soft  wheat,  and 
of  these  the  lower  or  darker  shaded  grades  are  generally  preferred  to  the 
whiter  and  flner  qualities,  which  sell  only  in  small  quantities. 

No  American  wheat  flour  was  imported  during  1891  and  1893.  A  small 
quantity  (3,000  bags)  was  imported  here  in  1893  ^^  trial;  but,  owing  to  the 
distance,  no  further  orders  have  followed  as  yet.  The  convenient  neighbor- 
hood of  Marseilles  facilitates  operations  in  small  quantities. 

No  American  wheat  was  imported  during  the  years  under  consideration. 

Flour  imported  f  cm  other  countries  during  the  calendar  years  1891, 
1892,  and  1893  amounted  to  1,520,081,  1,522,680,  and  199,087  kilograms, 
respectively.  Wheat  imported  from  other  countries  during  the  same  years 
amounted  to  159X04,377,  14, 5 6 2, 880,  and  33, 5 84, 493  kilograms,  respectively. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

Exchange  should,  under  every  circumstancei  be  made  through  approved 
bankers'  credit  on  Paris  or  London. 
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There  is  no  direct  steamer  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
this  port,  and  transshipments  via  Great  Britain  or  France  increase  the  prices. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  principal  obstacle  is  a  want  of  direct  steamship  communication  which 

would  convey  small  quantities  for  the  introduction  of  American  products. 

Until  these  are  better  known  here,  American  exporters  might  keep  a  certain 

stock  of  their  goods  in  the  Marseilles  or  Algiers  docks  to  supply  the  Spanish 

demands. 

THEODOR  MERTENS, 

Consular  Agent. 
Grao,  January  33 ^  i8p4» 


MALAGA. 


STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 


The  Standard  of  living  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  is  as  high  in 
this  district  as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  while  among  the  poorer  classes  it  it 
probably  lower  than  in  many  other  countries. 

In  years  when  the  Spanish  wheat  crop  is  small  there  is  a  much  greater 
demand  for  American  wheat  than  when  the  native  crop  is  an  average  one,  as 
the  home-grown  wheat  is  preferred  to  any  other.  Flour  made  from  home- 
grown  wheat  is  most  genendly  used. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR. 


United  States* 
Engiand....MM. 
Fkanos.......^. 

MOTOCOO....  ■ 


»#»»». M.»»>«».»»««« 


ToteLmMsaM 


>••...•.•••••••••...••« 


WhoU. 


189'* 


71mm. 


•••••••••••• 


• ■«•••• 


»4 


«4 


l«9S. 


Tmt. 

X5f445 
1,090 

■.■73 


00,048 


Flour  In 
x«93. 


Tms, 
Ml 


9S4 


Non. — There  were  no  imports  ot  wheat  in  1893  and  none  of  flour  in  1891  and  189a. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  given  as  imported  from  England  com- 
prise about  80  to  90  per  cent  of  American-grown  wheat,  the  remainder  being 
of  Persian,  CanadiaUi  and  Chilean  growth. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPINO  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  the  same  as  in  other  European 
countries,  payment  for  American  imports  being  made  by  bills  on  London. 

The  facilities  for  shipment  from  the  United  States  are  very  much  restricted, 
there  being  no  direct  lines  of  steamers  from  the  United  States  to  this  port. 
Most  American  goods  arrive  here  via  England. 
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OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

The  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  is  the  duty  levied 
on  all  foreign-grown  wheat  and  the  present  fluctuations  in  exchange. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

From  personal  investigation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  American 
wheat  flour  is  not  in  much  demand  in  this  market,  though  some  is  sold. 
Wheat  flour  from  hard  wheat  is  preferred.  The  consumption  of  flour  is 
very  great,  especially  among  the  classes  who  can  not  afford  to  eat  beef  or 
pork,  and  when  it  happens  that  native  flour  becomes  scarce  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  foreign -grown  wheat. 

Formerly  wheat  from  the  United  States  was  not  much  liked  here,  people 
being  accustomed  to  hard  wheat,  but' now  they  begin  to  find  that  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  makes  the  bread  light  and  flue ;  the  article  sells  well. 

The  mills  in  this  vicinity  are  not  altogether  adapted  to  grind  American 
soft  wheat,  for  which  reason  the  American  product  is  always  mixed  with 
Spanish  hard  wheat. 

THOMAS  R.  GEARY, 

Acting  CansuL 

Malaga,  January  24^  i8g4m 


SANTANDER. 


The  people  of  the  district  are  very  poor.  Bread  made  from  Spanish 
maize  is  their  principal  food,  although  they  are  rapidly  becoming  accustomed 
to  wheaten  bread.  The  flour  comes  mostly  from  the  neighboring  districts 
of  Castile. 

Some  wheat  and  flour  are  imported  from  France,  Belgium,  England,  and 
the  United  States,  but  in  very  small  quantities. 

Exchange  is  usually  effected  through  London. 

Enough  freight  accommodation  is  offered  by  the  Compafiia  Transatlantica 
from  the  United  States;  it  is  seldom  accepted. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  in 
this  district  are  the  enormous  number  of  mills  for  grinding  wheat  established 
here  and  their  proximity  to  the  producing  centers  of  Spain. 

FAUSTINO  ADRIOZOLA, 

Consular  Agent. 
SANTANDtRi  Fe^TUOfy  2,  i8p4» 
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MADRID. 

Spanish  wheat  fiour  is  exclusively  used  in  this  district.  The  high  railway 
freight  charges  aie  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  foreign  flour  or 
wheat. 

The  great  depreciation  of  Spanish  currency  would  seem  to  render  impor- 
tation still  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  peseta  has  fallen  from  19.3 
cents  (its  par  value)  to  about  15  cents. 

According  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  officials  of  this  city,  t>^e  total 
quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  consumed  in  Madrid  during  the  years 
1889  10  1893,  inclusive,  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,4881965  bushels;  flour, 

97»703f55o  pounds. 

I.  FIGUEROA  HERNANDEZ, 

VUe-QmsuL 
IAadrid,  Match  30^  1894* 


SWEDEN   AND    NORWAY. 


NORWAY. 


STANDARD   OF  LIVINO, 


The  bulk  of  the  bread  consumed  in  Norway  is  made  of  rye.  The  import 
of  rye  into  this  country  amounted  during  the  year  1892  to  252,9459000 
pounds,  and  the  receipts  of  rye  flour  were  47,025,000  pounds. 

The  general  preference  of  the  Norwegian  people  is  for  rye,  instead  of 
wheat,  bread.  Wheat  is  too  costly  for  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  and 
its  use  is  limited  to  a  certain  class  of  people,  although  the  small  difference  in 
the  price  of  rye  and  wheat  during  the  last  years  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
demand  for  wheat.  During  the  year  1890,  when  the  harvest  failed  and 
Russia  prohibited  the  export  of  rye,  several  shipments  of  American  wheat 
flour  were  made  to  this  country  and  profitably  sold.  Since  then  the  import 
has  constantly  increased. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND   WHRAT. 

The  reported  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Norway  during  the  calendar 
year  1892  were  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  77,428,648 
pounds,  valued  at  ^1,773,000,  against  63,627,102  pounds,  valued  at  ^1,736,- 
000,  in  1891  and  48,138,826  pounds,  valued  at  ^1,150,000,  in  1890.  The 
statistics  for  the  year  1893  ^^^^  ^^t  yet  been  published. 

According  to  the  official  Norwegian  returns,  the  United  States  contributed 
to  the  extent  of  10,835,528  pounds  in  1892  and  7,221,148  pounds  in  1891. 
These  figures,  however,  do  not  give  a  correct  estimate  of  the  present  fiour 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  import 
of  wheat  flour  from  the  United  States,  because  it  is,  as  a  rule,  brought  by 
steamers  from  the  United  States  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  reshipped  to  this 
country.  Consequently,  the  whole  cargo  is  registered  by  the  customs  officers 
as  German,  although  a  large  part  of  it  may  be  American  products.  Very 
small  quantities  are  carried  by  the  two  direct  lines  between  New  York  and 
the  southern  part  of  Norway  (the  Scandia  and  the  Thingvalla),  as  their 
freight  charges  are  higher  than  shipments  via  Hamburg. 

The  import  of  wheat  into  this  country  in  189 1  amounted  to  26,786,474 

pounds  and  in  1892  to  18,452,258  pounds,  showing  a  diminution  of  8,334,216 

pounds.     The  direct  import  from  the  United  States  was  13,134,286  pounds 

in  1 89 1  and  8,204,218  pounds  in  1892. 
310 
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DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  is  5.89  cents  per  220  pounds  and  34  cents  per 
220  pounds  on  wheat  flour. 


MONETARY   EXCHANGE. 

There  are  here  large  and  soh'd  bankers,  who  sell  drafts  on  different  com- 
mercial places  in  the  United  States  and  cash  American  drafts.  American 
goods  shipped  to  this  country  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  by  remitting  money  to 
London  through  bankers  here. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  under  which  the  American  flour  trade 
suffers  is  the  long  and  irregular  transport  from  the  mills  to  the  port  of  ship- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  flour  shipped  to  this  country  from  an  inland 
town  in  the  United  States  is  always  forwarded  on  a  through  bill  of  lading, 
acceptors  of  which  are  obliged  to  take  all  the  risks.  The  railway  companies 
are  not  bound  by  the  bill  of  lading  to  send  the  flour  by  any  particular  train 
or  vessel,  and  from  two  to  three  months  often  elapse  before  the  Norwegiajn 
importers  receive  the  flour,  though  their  orders  are  always  transmitted  by 
cable  to  the  mills. 

When  a  buyer  in  Norway  can  not  calculate  within  several  months  when 
he  is  likely  to  receive  his  flour,  he  often  prefers  to  order  German  wheat, 
which  reaches  this  country  in  about  eight  days. 

GERH.  GADE, 

CHRiSTiANiAy  February  12^  1894. 


SWEDEN. 


STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


Though  the  upper  classes  in  this  country  have  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  frugal  and  saving  and  pursue  a  plain 
and  humble  mode  of  living,  their  food  consisting  principally  of  bread,  milk, 
and  fish,  with  now  and  then  a  little  meat.  I  can  therefore  safely  say  that 
bread  constitutes  the  larger  portion  of  the  food  used  in  Sweden. 

In  spite  of  the  improvements  made  in  farming  here  during  late  years^ 
through  importation  of  modern  farm  machinery  and  implements,  the  country 
can  not  produce  wheat  and  rye  enough  to  meet  the  home  demand,  and  bread- 
stuffs  are  very  largely  imported. 

QUAUTY  OF   FLOUR   USED. 

The  flour  mostly  used  here  is  rye  flour,  the  majority  of  the  people  pre- 
ferring rye  bread.  The  bread  supplied  for  the  army,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  the  navy,  is  also  made  principally  from  rye  flour.     In  1891  the  crops 
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failed  in  Russia  and  the  Russian  Government  prohibited  the  export  of  rye, 
and  Sweden  had  to  turn  to  other  countries  for  its  supply  of  breadstuffs.  In 
consequence  of  this  prohibition  the  price  of  rye  had  advanced  so  as  to  make 
wheat  cheaper,  and  the  use  of  wheat  flour  became  more  common,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  import  of  wheat  increased  considerably.  This  seems  to  have 
changed,  however,  in  1893,  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  import  of  rye  exceeded  that  of  wheat. 
Of  wheat  flour  three  qualities  are  sold  here.  The  middle  grade  is  used 
the  most,  the  best  quality  in  comparatively  small  quantities  and  chiefly  in 
the  cities. 

IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN   AND   FLOUR. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  import  of  rye,  wheat,  and  flour  during 
three  years,  according  to  the  last  complete  statistics  available.  These  statis- 
tics, however,  are  not  quite  reliable  as  to  imports  from  the  United  States, 
as  American  products  have  been  imported  chiefly  through  English  and  Ger- 
man agents,  and  the  statistics  give  only  the  name  of  the  country  from  which 
the  products  are  last  imported.  The  largest  portion  of  the  wheat  and  flour 
imported  from  England  and  Germany  is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  Ameri- 
can. Even  some  of  the  wheat  bought  in  Denmark  is  no  doubt  American, 
and  the  wheat  flour  bought  from  that  country  is  generally  manufactured  in 
Denmark  from  American  wheat. 


Intporis  of  grain  and  flour  into  Sweden. 


Whence  imported. 


WJutU. 

RttMia  and  Finland busheli... 

Denmark do 

Germany do 

England... • do 

United  State* do 

Other  countries.. do 


Total....... « - do. 


Wheatjiour. 

Ruatiaand  Finland pounds... 

Denmark ....do 

Germany.. do 

England... do 

United  States do 

Other  countries.. do 


Total. 


.do. 


Ry*, 

United  Sutes bushels. 

Other  countries.. do.... 


Total.... do. 


Ry«  Jlour, 

United  States...... pounds. 

Other  countries. «. do.... 


Total..M...t 


.do. 


1890. 


548,753 

834. «90 

7aOi739 
XI, 109 


74a 


s»"S,533 


a37»585 

»3. 609,989 

9,865,588 

X93,909 


373,218 


34i«78,582 


4,633,654 


4,633,654 


■8,544.57a 


a8,544,57« 


X891. 


489,385 
735,790 
438,875 
100,366 

33»,9«» 
639,3x3 


•,736,639 


468,993 
t8,86x,X49 

X3.85«,559 
739.068 


444,606 


34, 365*367 


89,736 
3,4*7. «50 


3,449,876 


M.  393.9" 


»«,393,9a» 


s89a. 


409,539 
x,904,467 

«,"5,9«3 
»54,ao5 

790,008 

564,887 


4,349,039 


■o,394,a7» 
*9.S30,«89 


3.781 
8,i8x,494 


48,109,835 


aa4,375 
8,760,395 


3,984,670 


95,898,646 


85,898,646 
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Totkif  estimated  imports  into  Sweden  in  i8gS' 

Wheats bushels...    4,399,573 

Rye do 3,184,584 

Wheat  flour^ pounds...  76,554,735 

Rye  flour.. do 4^,673,554 

Imports  into  Gothenberg, 


Description. 


Wheat ....bosbeb... 

Rye.. do 

Wheat  flour pounds... 

Rye  flour do 


Z891. 


305, 6sx 
394,183 

9.944,911 
5,981,878. 


189s. 


403, •9« 
96,3x0 

14,318,471 
4,758,49s 


1893. 


473, »75 
73,171 

•0,990,680 

8.563.685 


American  wheat  and  flour  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  good  quality, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  them  except,  perhaps,  that  they  are  too  costly 
for  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  where  comparatively  little  white  bread 
is  used,  as  the  consumption  of  this  article  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  cities. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat,  rye,  and  com  is  345^  cents,  and  on  flour  67 
cents,  per  220  pounds.  In  1888  the  import  duty  on  flour  was  raised  to  |i.  15 
per  220  pounds  and  on  grain  to  57^^  cents  per  120  pounds;  but  in  1892, 
when,  owing  to  the  short  crops  of  1891,  Sweden  was  compelled  to  import 
more  breadstuffs  than  usual,  the  duty  was  lowered  to  the  present  rates.  In 
the  Diet  now  assembled  several  voices  have  been  heard  advocating  an  in- 
crease in  the  import  duty  on  breadstuffs  to  the  rates  of  1888,  and  it  is  hard 
to  tell  yet  whether  they  will  succeed  or  not,  as  the  representatives  from  the 
cities  form  a  solid  party  against  such  increase. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  is  a  subject  on  which  volumes  could 
be  written.  I  understand  that  the  credit  system  of  this  country  is  the  main 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  articles.  Merchants  here  are  used  to  a  longer  and  more  extensive 
credit  than  is  generally  given  by  American  traders.  This  custom  of  long 
credit  is  due  to  the  low  interest  on  money  in  Europe,  and  the  constant 
refusal  of  American  merchants  to  grant  the  time  asked  for  by  merchants  here 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  value  of  money  in  the  United  States.  This,  how- 
ever, Swedish  merchants  are  trying  to  remedy  by  opening  bank  credits  in 
London  or  Hamburg,  wl  :re  interest  is  lower  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
American  merchant  under  this  new  arrangement  forwards  to  the  London  or 
Hamburg  banker  the  evidences  of  the  shipment  of  the  goods,  on  receipt  of 
which  the  draft  is  honored  and  charged  to  the  Swedish  purchaser,  together 
with  interest  of  4  or  5  per  cent  for  sixty  or  ninety  days,  as  the  case  may  be. 
American  merchants,  I  am  informed,  have  complained  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  information  about  the  financial  standing  and  responsibility  of 
Swedish  purchasers^  and  this  has  to  a  great  extent  been  the  reason  why  the 
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former  in  many  instances  have  been  careful  in  engaging  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  this  country.  This  state  of  affairs,  however,  is  rapidly  changing, 
as  mercantile  agencies  are  being  established  in  all  the  larger  cities  in  Sweden, 
to  which  American  merchants  can  apply  for  information  concerning  any 
business  man  in  the  country. 

The  facilities  for  the  exchange  of  money  in  Sweden  are,  as  far  as  I  can 
find,  on  a  par  with  any  other  European  country.  The  mode  of  exchange, 
however,  varies  greatly  and  is  generally  governed  according  to  contract 
made  between  seller  and  purchaser. 

There  were  no  facilities  for  direct  shipment  from  the  United  States  to 
Gothenberg  except  by  sailing  vessels,  until  1893,  when  a  direct  line  of 
steamers — the  Scandia  line — was  established  between  Stettin  and  New  York, 
the  steamers  calling  here  twice  a  month  on  their  trips  between  said  ports. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  absence  of  direct  and  regular  steamship  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  this  port  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  one  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  wheat  and  flour  in  Sweden,  as 
the  transshipment,  agent's  charges,  etc.,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  price 
of  the  product.  Another  impediment  is  that  the  American  exporters  have  no 
representation  here.  Reliable  agents,  provided  with  samples  and  authority 
to  sell,  could  no  doubt  improve  the  business  in  American  wheat  and  flour 
here.  This  would  nevertheless  depend  on  the  crops  in  Russia,  as  abundant 
crops  in  that  country,  with  consequent  low  prices,  would  materially  increase 
the  import  of  rye,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  demand  for 
wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

OTTO  H.  BOYESEN, 

Consul. 

Gothenberg,  February  20,  i8q4» 


STOCKHOLM. 

From  the  information  gathered,  my  opinion  is  that,  when  American 
wheat  flour  can  be  delivered  here  at  less  cost,  however  slight,  to  the  con- 
sumer than  the  same  grades  obtainable  elsewhere,  the  prospects  are  that  a 
much  more  extensive  business  can  be  done  in  American  wheat  flour  in  this 
country. 

The  official  statistics  do  not  show  the  actual  quantity  of  American  flour 
that  finds  its  way  into  Sweden ;  probably  four  times  as  much  as  the  official 
statistics  show  is  imported  from  the  United  States  indirectly  via  England, 
Germany,  and  Denmark.  The  explanation  is  that  the  Swedish  statistics 
credit  to  each  foreign  country  those  goods,  and  only  those  goods,  that  are 
exported  directly  to  that  country. 
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One  of  our  largest  dealers  in  the  raw  cereal  says : 

I  have  been  watching  the  foreign  flour  trade,  and,  of  coarse,  could  not  help  noticing  the 
▼ery  considerable  falling  off  in  the  imports  as  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned.  The  im- 
ports of  American  flour  were  at  first  stimulated  by  the  extra  low  quotations,  lower  than  any  miller 
in  this  country  could  have  produced  the  flour  for,  and  the  trade  gradually  grew  until  last  year 
there  came,  as  it  were,  a  collapse,  the  cause  of  which  was  the  irregular  deliveries,  and  the 
reason  for  these  again  was,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  trade  had  not  been  done  direct  with  the 
millers,  who  would,  of  course,  have  kept  up  their  standards,  but  through  commission  houses, 
who  must  have  bought  now  of  one,  now  of  another  miller,  shipping  everything  under  one  com- 
moo  biand,  quality  well  matched  or  not. 

THOMAS  B.  O'NEIL, 

Consui. 
Stockholm,  March  lOj  1894* 

AM*  ¥• II. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BERNE. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land, is  of  the  highest.  American  flour  is  not  much  used  in  the  Berne 
district,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  bread  baked  here,  for  which,  I 
am  informed,  the  American  flour  is  not  as  well  suited  as  that  from  other 
countries. 

In  the  eastern  and  French  cantons  of  Switzerland  considerable  American 
flour  is  consumed.     White  flour  is  most  used. 

As  the  statistics  do  not  show  the  import  of  flour  and  wheat  for  districts, 
I  give  herewith  a  general  table  for  all  Switzerland  for  the  years  ending  June 
30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  in  quintals  of  220  pounds: 


Kinds. 


Wheat  flour : 
Americaiu 
All  other... 

Wheat: 

American., 
All  other... 


I89Z. 

1893. 

QntHtaU. 

Quintai*. 

88s 

x,xo3 

233,479 

154,866 

1,896 

»44,990 

3»4»3.36o 

a,88x,i79 

1893. 


Quintals, 
3*M3 

952, 36* 

39^,674 
3i 067, 497 


The  considerable  difference  between  the  imports,  as  above  shown,  in 
1891  and  1892,  as  compared  with  1893,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
only  since  February  i,  1892,  have  the  countries  of  production  of  the  imported 
goods  been  ascertained ;  prior  to  that  date  the  country  of  the  late  exchange 
was  taken  as  the  country  of  origin. 

Monetary  exchange  is  at  sixty  days,  with  accepted  draft,  or  cash  with 
one  per  cent  discount. 

The  most  usual  method  of  transportation  from  the  United  States  is  New 
York  to  Havre  or  Rotterdam  and  thence  to  Basle  for  any  part  of  Switzerland. 

To  my  knowledge  or  information,  there  exist  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour. 

For  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in  American  flour  in  Switzerland, 
skillful  agents  should  be  sent  here,  whose  duties  would  be  to  study  the  cus- 
toms and  conditions  of  the  Swiss  wheat  and  flour  market  and  thereby  gain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  customers. 

JOHN  E.  HINNEN, 

Vice-  CansuL 
Berne,  January  lOj  i8g4. 
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GENEVA. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  consular  district  of  Geneva  is  composed  principally  of  the  two  large 
cantons  of  Geneva  and  Vaud,  with  a  population  at  present  of  about  400^000, 
against  344,621  in  1888.  These  are  all  French-speaking  people,  and  the 
two  cantons  comprise  the  principal  and  most  important  part  of  what  is  known 
as  French  Switzerland.  The  standard  of  living  in  the  two  cantons  is  excel- 
lent— as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  anywhere  else  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  bread  consumed  by  these  people  is  made  almost  exclusively  of  wheat 
flour.  Even  the  peasants  are  able  to  eat  a  tolerably  fair  quality  of  white 
bread,  the  wretched  black  bread  of  certain  other  European  countries  being 
almost  entirely  unknown  here. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR. 

Bakers  claim  that  while  from  100  kilograms  of  Russian,  Roumanian,  Hun- 
garian, or  other  standard  European  flours  they  can  produce  140  kilograms  of 
bread,  they  can  make  only  130  kilograms  from  American  flour.  This,  they 
say,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  as  much  gluten  in  American  as  in  the 
European  article,  and  that  it  is  too  starchy;  that,  therefore,  they  can  not 
afford  to  use  it  unless  it  should  be  considerably  less  in  price  than  the  first 
quality  of  European  flour,  which  it  has  never  been  in  this  market. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  market  for  American  flour  can  not 
be  materially  enlarged  in  Switzerland,  or,  more  particularly,  in  this  consular 
district.  For  the  protection  of  the  native  or  home  millers  a  duty  of  2  francs 
per  100  kilograms  is  imposed  on  flour  imported  from  all  other  countries. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  weights  and  measures,  it  may  be  stated 
that  100  kilograms  are  equal  to  a  little  more  than  a  barrel  and  a  quarter  of 
flour,  considering  196  pounds  to  the  barrel,  and  that,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange,  2  francs  are  the  equivalent  of  39  American  cents. 
Taking  196  pounds  to  the  barrel,  it  may  be  easily  calculated  that  a  barrel 
of  flour  would  pay  a  duty  of  34.71  American  cents.  Thus,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  import  duty  on  wheat  is  only  6  cents  per  100  kilograms,  it 
appears  that  the  Swiss  miller  is  pretty  well  protected ;  so  well,  in  fact,  as  to 
make  the  importation  of  flour  almost  prohibitive,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
nearly  all  the  grain  the  Swiss  millers  use  is  brought  from  other  countries. 
The  import  duty  on  all  wheat  is  30  centimes  per  100  kilograms  and  2  francs 
(or  39  cents)  on  all  flour,  except  on  French  flour.  Switzerland  discriminates 
slightly  against  her  republican  neighbor  and  imposes  a  duty  of  2.50  francs 
on  French  flour.  For  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  there  seems  to  be  little 
prospect,  at  least  for  the  present,  of  making  a  market  for  American  flour  in 
this  consular  district. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  market  for  American  wheat  in  this  district  is 
susceptible  of  great  enlargement:     Millers  say  they  are  willing  to  buy  Amer- 
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ican  wheat  when  it  is  cheaper  than  Russian  and  Roumanian,  but  not  often 
otherwise,  and  even  *then  only  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  They 
frequently  use  about  25  per  cent  of  American  wheat  to  mix  in  with  the  Rus- 
sian or  Roumanian  grain,  for  the  reason  that  the  American  admixture  lends 
a  white  color  to  the  flour.  But  they  say  they  are  not  prepared  at  present 
to  use  American  wheat  exclusively,  even  under  the  roost  favorable  conditions 
of  price.  This,  they  say,  is  for  the  reason  that  all  the  milling  machinery  of 
Switzerland  is  made  for  grinding  the  European  grain,  which  is  very  much 
harder  than  the  American  article,  and  consequently  the  whole  system  would 
have  to  be  changed  before  they  could  use  American  wheat  excusively. 

The  favorite  wheats  of  Swiss  millers  are  Russian  and  Roumanian,  although 
they  use  the  product  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia  in  large  quantities.  Hungarian 
wheat  is  the  highest  in  this  market  and  is  not  being  largely  used  at  present. 
American  wheat  is  quoted  here  generally  at  about  the  same  price  as  Russian, 
which  at  present  is  worth,  freight  and  duty  paid,  for  first  quality,  16^  to 
17^  francs  (f3>i8  to  I3.38)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds).  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  the  present  prices  are  lower  than  they 
have  been  before  for  many  years. 

Russian  flour  to-day  is  quoted  here  at  28  francs  (I5.41)  per  xoo  kilograms 
(220  pounds).  American  is  quoted  at  25  francs  (J4.83),  but  I  doubt  whether 
a  dozen  barrels  of  genuine  American  fiour  could  be  found  in  the  whole  city 
of  Geneva. 

Switzerland  consumes  annually  about  400,000,000  kilograms  (14, 700,000 
bushels)  of  wheat.  Of  this  all  except  about  5,000,000  kilograms  (183,900 
bushels)  is  imported.  These  figures  are  the  estimates  of  intelligent  Genevese 
millers  and  dealers;  but  they  are  only  estimates,  and  I  can  not  vouch  for 
their  accuracy. 

There  are  in  this  consular  district  about  twenty-five  flour  mills,  some  of 
which  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  kilograms  (338  barrels)  of  flour  per  day. 
The  two  largest  are  at  Geneva  and  Vevey. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  first  quality  of  flour  is  most  used  in  this  district.  A  leading  miller 
estimates  it  as  follows :  Sixty  per  cent  first,  20  per  cent  second,  and  20  per 
cent  third  quality. 

The  American  wheat  used  here  is  what  is  known  as  No.  2. 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  here  are  as  good  as  in  any  other  of 
the  large  European  cities. 

Nearly  all  flour  and  wheat  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  southern 
France  or  Switzerland  comes  by  ship  directly  to  Marseilles  and  is  thence 
transported  overland  to  interior  points.  The  facilities  for  shipping  to  this 
post  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  simple,  direct,  and  excellent. 

BENJ.  H.  RIDGELY, 
GEVEVAf  January  JO,  1894.  ConsuL 
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HORGEN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

No  importing  or  wholesale  houses,  nor  any  large  mills,  being  located  in 
this  consular  district,  and  no  report  on  the  movements  of  trade  in  the  same 
being  available,  I  can  furnish  only  such  information  and  statistics  as  refer  to 
the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  even  in  this  regard  the 
reports  coming  from  different  sources  do  not  always  agree  with  each  other. 

STANDARD    OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district,  as  in  the  larger  part  of  Switzer- 
land, is  high,  much  higher  than  in  some  of  the  other  European  countries. 
The  bread  consumed  here  is  almost  exclusively  made  of  wheat  flour  ranging 
from  good  to  best  qualities,  rye  and  other  kinds  of  grain  being  but  rarely 
used  for  bread-making. 

A  good  deal  of  the  flour  is  milled  from  American  wheat,  but,  as  almost 
all  the  bread  consumed  is  furnished  by  the  bakeries,  the  people  generally  do 
not  know  of  what  flour  their  bread  is  made.  I  learn,  however,  that  but  very 
little,  if  any,  purely  American  flour  is  used  in  baking. 

IMPORTS   OF   AMERICAN   FLOUR. 

American  flour  is  imported  to  a  very  limited  extent  and  as  a  general 
thing,  I  understand,  the  American  wheat  is  mixed  with  native  wheat  or 
wheat  imported  from  Russia,  Hungary,  or  other  Danubian  states,  partly  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  product  of  the  American  grain, 
though  highly  esteemed  for  its  fine,  white,  and  glossy  appearance,  is  inferior  in 
nutritive  qualities  to  the  flour  made  of  the  more  glutinous  European  wheats,  es» 
pecially  those  raised  in  Hungary,  but  perhaps  principally  because  the  trade  in 
European  wheats,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  more  profitable  for  the 
dealer.  That  the  millers  are  a  unit  against  the  importation  of  American  flour, 
and  even  against  the  use  of  flour  made  exclusively  of  American  wheat,  is  a 
matter  of  course.  The  fact  that  the  prices  paid  for  Russian  and  American 
wheat  in  the  principal  Swiss  markets  are  about  the  same  at  the  present  time, 
while  only  Hungarian  wheat  is  quoted  considerably  higher,  seems  to  demon- 
strate clearly  that  the  dealers  themselves  and  the  millers  do  not  believe  in 
the  superiority  of  Russian  over  American  wheat.  I  find  in  the  latest  market 
reports  the  prices  of  Russian  and  American  wheat  quoted  alike  at  x8  to  ig}4 
francs  (I3.47  to  I3. 76)  per  metric  centner  of  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  or 
about  95  cents  to  f  1.03  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  while  best  Hungarian 
wheat  is  quoted  at  20  to  21.50  francs  (I3.86  to  I4.15)  per  metric  centner,  or 
about  I1.05  to  $i»isj4  per  bushel.  The  preference  for  Hungarian  over 
American  and  Russian  wheat  seems  well  establi^ed,  but  Hungary  is  not  the 
principal  source  of  the  wheat  copsumed  here*  the  largest  amount  being  sup- 
plied by  Russia.  As  far  as  American  wheats  are  concerned,  I  learn  that  the 
millers  prefer  the  northern  spring  wheats  to  the  red  winter  wheats  of  the 
Middle  States. 
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The  importation  of  wheat  flour  into  Switzerland  is,  as  already  mentioned, 
very  limited.  According  to  the  statistics  at  hand,  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893 
there  were  imported  885,  1,654,  and  4,239  metric  centners,  respectively,  of 
American  flour.  It  may  be  presumed  that  a  good  part  of  the  flour  imported 
from  France  and  Germany  is  at  least  partly  the  product  of  American  wheat. 

The  total  import  of  flour  (without  distinction  of  the  grain  from  which  it 
was  produced,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat  flour)  into  Switzerland  for  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  is  reported  as  follows: 

Aletric  centncn. 

1891 233,364 

1892 203,676 

1893 255,475 

France,  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy  were  the  principal  sources 
of  supply,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  import  of  flour 
of  all  kinds  into  Switzerland  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893: 


Countries. 


France..., 
Russia... 
Austria... 
Germany 
Italy 


Quantity. 


M*t.  cent. 

56,509 

42,385 

35.9«o 
3a, 878 


Countries. 


United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


Quantity. 


Met.  cent. 

4»a39 
x,4» 


ass.  475 


It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the  import  from  Italy  consisted 
mainly  of  corn  meal,  which  in  the  statistical  report  is  not  separately  named. 

The  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Switzerland  for  1893  gives  the  following 
prices  of  flour  in  the  market  of  Berne  for  the  year  1892,  which,  on  an 
average,  are  higher  than  the  prices  realized  last  year  and  higher  than  at  the 
present  time: 

Prices  of  wheat  flour  per  metric  centner  at  Berne  during  the  year  i8g2. 


Year. 


January  .. 
February . 
March...... 

April 

May 


June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Average. 


Superfine. 

No.  I. 

No.  a. 

18.49 

I8.X1 

>7.7a 

8.  XX 

7-9* 

7.53 

8.  ox 

7.6a 

7.«4 

8.  ox 

7.69 

7.24 

8.  XX 

7- S3 

7'U 

7.9X 

7.33 

6.95 

7.91 

7-33 

6.95 

7.91 

7-33 

6.95 

7.7a 

7.M 

6.75 

7-33 

6-95 

6.08 

7.33 

6.85 

6.08 

7-M 

6.66 

6.08 

7.83 

7.36H 

6.89 

No.  3. 

I7.33 
6.95 
6.37 
6.a7 
6.x8 
6.x8 
6.x8 
6.z8 
5.79 

5.  XI 

5.  XX 

4.9a 

6.04 


The  price  of  American  wheat  flour  I  have  never  seen  quoted  in  the 
market  reports  of  Switzerland,  which  shows  that,  if  it  comes  into  market 
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anmixed  at  all,  it  is  not  sold  under  its  proper  designation.  The  flour  gen- 
erally sold  and  used  here  for  bread-making  is  at  present  quoted  at  32  francs 
(^6.17)  per  metric  centner  (220  pounds),  or  2.8  cents  per  pound. 

In  addition  to  the  wheat  flour,  there  were  imported  in  1892  from  the 
United  States  9,453  metric  centners  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1893  ^bout 
2,800  metric  centners  of  hulled  and  crushed  leguminous  grain,  grit,  oatmeal, 
com  meal,  farina,  etc.,  at  an  average  value  of  about  33.50  francs  CI6.47) 
per  metric  centner. 

IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  WHEAT. 

The  whole  production  of  wheat  in  this  country  amounts,  on  an  average, 
to  about  1,000,000  metric  centners,  or  3,666,000  bushels,  while  over  3,000,- 
000  metric  centners,  or  11,000,000  bushels,  ace  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, prtttcipally  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  other  Danubian  countries,  and 
the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  wheat  imported  from  the  United  States  comes  through 
Germany  by  the  way  of  Mannheim,  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  principal  grain  market  in  Germany.  Occasionally  there  is  a  con- 
tract made  for  a  cargo  of  grain  through  the  London  Grain  Trade  Associa- 
tion,but  as  a  general  thing  the  importation  of  cereals  from  the  United  States 
is  effected  through  the  medium  of  commission  houses  at  Mannheim. 

Up  to  1892  all  the  grain  that  found  its  way  from  the  United  States  to 
Switzerland  through  Germany  was  declared  and  figured  in  the  statistical  re- 
ports as  the  import  of  Germany,  and  it  is  only  since  the  ist  of  January,  1892, 
that,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  Swiss  authorities,  in  declaration  of  im- 
ports the  country  of  production  must  be  stated.  Consequently  the  statistics 
previous  to  1892  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual  importation  of  Amer- 
ican grain  into  Switzerland,  but,  subtracting  the  average  importations  from 
Germany  since  1892  from  the  importations  reported  previous  to  that  time, 
we  get  a  fair  estimate  of  the  American  wheat  imported  into  this  country 
during  the  years  1891  and  1892,  while  for  the  year  1893  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  actual 
import,  as  follows : 


Year  ending  June 


X89X  (estimated) 
1891  (ettimated) 
X893  (actual) 


Quantity. 


Met.  cent. 
369*400 
550,200 
39«.873 


Bushel*. 
>i 354* 466 
2,0x7,400 
«,  436, 867 


During  the  same  periods  there  were  imported  into  Switzerland  from  other 
countries  the  following : 


FxtMn— 

x89o-'9x. 

s89t-'92. 

x89a-»93. 

Roaiia 

Anttria-Hunirarv. 

Met.  cent. 

1,998,787 

», 34a, 394 

a43»5a3 

Buthei*. 

4. 76', 999 
4,9aa,xxx 

892,9x7 

Met.  cent. 

X. 667, 977 
444.073 
•50,050 

Buehelt. 

6,1x5,916 

x,6a8,a68 

9x6,850 

Met.  cent. 
9,963,393 

540,433 
•ao,8i3 

ButheU. 
8,998,851 
i,98x,587 
809,647 

Lower  Danubian  states 
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The  importations  from  France,  Germany,  Tiirkey,  and  other  countries  in 
the  same  period  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  not  more  than  about  60,000 
metric  centners,  or  220,000  bushels,  per  annum. 

The  statistical  compilations  in  Switzerland  are  generally  made  for  the 
calendar  year,  and  since  the  reports,  as  mentioned  above,  are  more  accurate 
and  specific  since  the  ist  of  January,  1892,  a  reproduction  of  the  same  as  to 
the  importation  of  wheat  may  be  of  interest.  I  copy  the  following  table 
from  the  report  of  the  customs  department  of  Switzerland : 

Importation  of  wheat  into  Switterland  in  i8g2  and  the  first  six  months  0/  iSgj. 


From— 


Russia 

United  States 

Austria 

Lower  Danubian  states. 

European  Turkey 

France 

Other  countries 

Total 


1893. 

Six  montl 

M*t.  etnt. 

Busheh. 

hUt.  cent. 

1,891,705 

61936,951 

999, 7«5 

4*5,555 

1,560,368 

«>5,5o8 

409,420 

«,  475, 540 

•60,165 

300,681 

«,»M,497 

63,537 

aa,oiz 

80,707 

5,799 

",530 

45,943 

3.907 

«5,54a 

93,654 

19,14a 

3,080,444 

11,094,960 

«, 556,073 

Btukelt. 
3,66s,6ss 

753,599 

953,938 

999,303 
■1,063 

",759 
70, '87 

5,705,601 


PRICES  OF  HUNGARIAN,    AMERICAN,   AND   RUSSIAN  WHEAT. 

The  price  of  Russian  and  American  wheat  is  substantially  the  same  in  the 
markets  of  Switzerland,  as  already  mentioned,  but  the  Hungarian  always 
brings  a  higher  price,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quotations  at  the 
Zurich  Grain  Exchange  for  the  year  1892 : 

Average  monthly  quotations  of  Hungarian  and  American  wheat  during  the  year  i8g2 

{perdushei). 


January 

February... 
March........ 

April 

May ......... 

June.....M... 

July 

August. 

September.. 
October...... 

November.. 
December... 


**T  wIAf^B  •  «•••••  ••■••• 


Month. 


••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••*«•••••••»••••••••••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«« 


«.34 


Hunga- 

Ameri- 

rian. 

can. 

#x-55 

#1.49 

1.5X 

Z.4S 

1.50 

X.39 

»-43 

1.30 

1.40 

Z.S9 

1.36 

1.95 

1.99 

x.z8 

1.96 

X.X7 

1.91 

z.zo 

1.91 

Z.IO 

i.z8 

Z.08 

i.z8 

Z.06 

1.93 


EXCHANGE  FAaLlTIES. 


Monetary  exchange  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  banks  of  exchange, 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States.     Contracts  are  generally  closed  in  the 
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currency  of  this  country  (francs)  and  payments  made  by  draft  on  Paris  or 
Mannheim  (Germany)  at  the  regular  rate  of  exchange. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

Facilities  for  shipping  are  ample  and  favorable  for  direct  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  Shipments  can  be  made  from  any  American  port  by  sail- 
ing vessel  or  steamer  to  Havre  or  other  French  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
thence  by  rail  to  place  of  destination ;  or  to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  by  ves- 
sel, thence  by  river  boat  to  Mannheim  and  by  rail  to  place  of  destination ; 
or  by  vessel  to  Genoa  (Italy)  and  from  there  by  rail  to  Switzerland.  The 
rate  of  freight  by  steamer  to  Havre  is  about  8  cents  per  loo  pounds  of 
grain  and  80  cents  per  barrel  of  flour;  from  New  York  or  Baltimore  to  Ant- 
werp or  Rotterdam  from  5>^  to  6  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat  and  from  24  to 
36  cents  per  barrel  of  flour. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  are : 

(i)  The  import  duty  of  2.50  francs  (48.25  cents)  per  metric  centner 
(220  pounds)  of  flour,  while  the  duty  on  wheat  is  only  5.8  cents  on  the  same 
weight  of  grain,  or  1.6  cents  per  bushel.  This  discrimination,  I  suppose,  is 
made  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  millers  of  this  country  and  accounts  mainly 
for  the  insignificant  importation  of  the  milled  product  in  comparison  with  the 
importation  of  the  grain.* 

(2)  The  prejudice  of  the  people  against  the  use  of  American  flour.  The 
opinion  that  the  bread  made  of  the  American  flour  lacks  the  nutritive  quali- 
ties and  pleasant  flavor  of  the  bread  made  of  the  flour  of  Russian  and  Hunga- 
rian production  seems  to  be  generally  prevalent,  being  nursed  by  millers  and 
bakers,  although,  they  admit  the  fine  quality  and  appearance  of  the  flour 
of  American  production.  Whether  this  prejudice  is  justified  or  not,  I  am 
not  able  to  judge,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  American  flour  requires  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  other  flour  in  use  here,  and  that  the  bakers  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  handle  it.  The  principal  objection,  however,  seems  to 
come  from  the  millers,  some  of  whom  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  they 
grind  any  American  grain,  while  others  admit  that  they  use  it  in  mixture 
with  native  wheat  or  wheat  from  Russia  and  the  Danubian  countries. 

The  best  way  to  counteract  this  opposition,  remove  this  prejudice,  and 
extend  the  sale  of  American  flour  and  wheat  would  probably  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  agencies  in  the  principal  cities  of  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  just  as  good  bread  can  be  made  of  American  flour 
as  of  the  flour  of  any  other  country.  The  Industrial  Cantonal  Exposition, 
which  will  be  held  at  Zurich  from  the  15  th  of  June  to  the  15  th  of  October  of 
this  year  (1894),  the  Agricultural  Exposition  at  Berne  in  1895,  and  the  Federal 
Exposition  at  Geneva  in  1896,  will  furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  should  not  be  neglected  by  those  interested  in  the  flour  and  grain 
trade  of  the  United  States.     The  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  will 

*S«eaIso  p.  33Z. 
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visit  one  or  more  of  these  expositions,  and,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland 
are  generally  intelligent  and  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  that  such  establishments,  under  judicious  care  and 
management,  would  have  the  most  beneficial  results. 

WM.  F.  KEMMLER, 

ConsuL 
KoRGEV,  January  jif  i8p4. 


ST.  GALL 


STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  consalmr  district  (comprising  the  cantons 
of  St.  Gall,  Thurgau,  Appenzell,  and  Graubthiden)  is,  so  far  at  least  as  wheat 
flour  is  concerned,  of  the  highest.  It  is  claimed  by  the  millers  here  that 
American  flour,  while  white  and  well  appearing,  lacks  the  nutritious  qualities 
of  flour  obtained  from  the  Hungarian  wheat.  There  is  undoubtedly  in  this 
district  some  prejudice  against  American  flour.  Only  the  best  qualities  of 
flour  are  used  here. 


AMERICAN   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

It  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained  from  statistics  covering  this  special 
district  whether  any  American  flour  was  imported  during  the  years  1891  and 
1892 ;  the  statistics  for  1893  are  not  yet  published. 

The  imports  of  American  wheat  into  this  district  amounted  to  441  poundis 
<^<i  35^400  pounds  in  1891  and  1892,  respectively;  the  statistics  for  1893 
are  not  available. 

From  other  countries  wheat  flour  was  imported  into  this  district  as  per 
the  following  table : 


Whence  imported. 


Austiia-H  ungary . 

Bavaria 

Baden. 

France 

WQrtemberg 

Italy 

Total 


In  English  ponnda. 


1890. 


z,6oo 

1,400 

zoo 


3,  too 


6,834 


X89X. 


Kilogramt. 


3,000 

X,900 

264 
zoo 

350 
400 


4f3U 


9»S«o 


1893. 


Kilograms. 

z,soo 

700 

600 

710 

«36 
«5 


3,87* 


8.534 


Total. 


KilcgTi 


5,  zoo 

3.300 
964 
8zo 
486 
695 


",»8S 


•4,879 
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From  other  countries  wheat,  corn,  and  barley  (wheat  can  not  be  given 
alone)  were  imported  into  this  district  as  per  the  following  table: 


Whence  imported. 

Z890. 

Z89Z. 

Z893. 

Total. 

Attstria-Huneary .......... .MM...M........ .............aa.... 

Kilogram*, 
ax8,950 
61,000 
3,100 

Kilogram*. 

157,500 

86,804 

700 

100 

Kilogram*. 
104,000 
66,585 

Kilogratiu, 
480,450 

214, 339 
3,800 

^  ^\mia•mm999*a99»*mmm•^m9mmmmmmm—^^^**9*^m*^^»mmm**9  9wm^mmmm•  •»•»*% 

•83.050 

•45.X04 

170, 5*5 

698,679 

•&    •EAlplSD  JlOHllOSe>e%»»»»«pp»««#—»—p»»a»»#»>»#— «#■»<»»>###» a ##a»^^ 

6B4,oia 

540,356 

375*039 

2,540,308 

DUTIES. 

• 

The  import  duty  on  American  flour  is  2  francs  (38.6  cents)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220  pounds).  The  import  duty  on  American  wheat  is  30  centimes 
(6  cents)  per  xoo  kilograms.  The  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  from  other 
countries  is  the  same  as  on  that  from  the  United  States,  except  that  French 
wheat  flour  is  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  per  100  kilograms  of  2.50  francs  (47 
cents).  This  is  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  high  French  duties  against 
Swiss  products.  The  import  duty  on  wheat  from  other  countries  is  the  same 
as  on  that  from  the  United  States. 

EXCHANGE  FAaLITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  here  are  good.  Excellent  banks 
exist  ever3nnrhere  in  the  district.  The  ordinary  rate  of  exchange  on  New 
York  is  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  suggested  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  direct  payment  to  the  American  wheat-exporters  through  the 
Swiss  embroidery  houses,  which  are  numerously  represented  in  New  York, 
thus  avoiding  the  troubles  of  remittance  and  exchange. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

American  wheat  flour  and  wheat  are  imported  into  Switzerland  via  Ant- 
werp and  Rotterdam;  none  via  any  other  port.  The  freight  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows per  1,000  kilograms  (2,204  pounds)  from  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  to 
points  in  Switzerland : 


Basle ^.......... ^ 

Viteo>». ....•••««......••..•....••••••  •••••...*•.•• 

Berne 

Romanshonu. 

Zurich ..^..... 

St.  Gall.....^... 

Genera 

Rorichach.. « 


Fh>in  Antwerp. 


Wheat 

flour. 


$5- 5a 

6.39 
6.68 
6.9a 
7.05 

7.84 

xa.o6 

7.24 


Wheat. 


$4.46 

5.39 
6.70 

5.68 

5-97 
6.34 

7.69 

S.98 


From  Rotterdam* 


Wheat 
flour. 


^.63 
7.56 
9.  xo 

8.03 

8.x6 

8.65 

13.  x8 

8.33 


Wheat. 


6.ao 
6.70 
6.93 
6.56 
6.89 
7.7a 
6.55 
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OBSTACLES   TO  TRADE. 

Hungarian  flour  is  flooding  the  market  in  this  district.  It  is  of  good 
quality  and  very  cheap.  The  actual  present  price  of  wheat  per  loo  kilo- 
grams (220  pounds)  is  17  to  19  francs  (I3.28  to  $^'6^),  with  a  reduction 
expected.  The  business  is  now  dull  in  consequence.  It  is  dull  also  for  the 
reason  that  the  embroidery  and  other  trade  with  the  United  States  is  stag- 
nant, and  the  laboring  classes  here  are  eating  com  bread  and  potatoes  in 
lieu  of  wheat  bread.  The  general  stagnation  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
arises  from  the  depression  in  business  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  past  six  months.  Besides  the  foregoing  obstacles 
to  American  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  with  Switzerland,  there  is  the  further 
one  of  freight  rates.  American  wheat  and  flour  come  here  via  Antwerp  and 
Rotterdam,  involving  both  an  ocean  freight  and  a  car  freight. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  now  are  not  of  the  brightest  for  extending  the  sale  of 
American  flour,  at  least  in  this  district.  This  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
answer  last  above.  Other  parts  of  Switzerland  may  not  be  subjected  to  these 
obstacles  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  further  suggested  that  possibly  shipments 
of  wheat  and  flour  via  Genoa  might  have  some  advantages  in  car  freights 
over  shipments  via  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  although  the  fact  is  that  at 
present  no  shipments  from  America  are  thus  made. 

THE  SWISS   GRAIN  TRADE. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  article  on  the  Swiss  grain  trade  of  1893, 
contributed  by  a  leading  grain  dealer  to  the  Zurich  Zeitung  for  January  10, 
1894: 

The  Swiss  grain  yield  for  1893  was  medium  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality.  Taking 
100  as  representing  a  full  yield,  the  yield  for  1893  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Wheat,  85  per 
cent,  or  800,000  metric  centners;*  rye,  80  per  cent,  or  435,000  metric  centners ;  oats,  70  per 
cent,  or  420,000  metric  centners.  The  total  value  of  the  yield  was  30,000,000  francs  (^5,- 
790,000).  There  were  imported  into  Switzerland  of  the  above  kinds  of  grain  about  4,500,- 
000  metric  centners,  valued  at  90,000,000  francs  (117,370,000).  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1893  much  American  wheat  came  to  Europe  and  prices  kept  dropping.  Repoits  from  the 
United  States  received  about  May  i,  1893,  were  that  the  coming  crop  probably  woald  be 
short.  In  Europe  at  the  same  time  there  was  great  lack  of  rain.  Prices  therefore  advanced. 
But  the  reports  from  America  proving  exaggerated,  prices  again  fell.  The  Russian  grain 
tariff  difficulty  with  Germany  came  on  about  August  i,  1893.  In  consequence,  German 
holders  of  Russian  wheat  sold  it  to  Switzerland  at  almost  any  price.  In  addition  to  this,  by 
reason  of  the  monetary  crisis  in  the  United  States,  American  wheat  sold  here  for  prices  so  low 
as  to  be  without  parallel.  During  all  this  period,  however,  Hungarian  wheat  sold  in  eastern 
Switzerland  at  fair  prices.  This  was  because  (i)  the  Hungarian  crop  was  light,  and  (2) 
because  eastern  Switzerland  prefers  Hungarian  wheat  to  any  other. 

At  the  close  of  1893  ^1^^  stock  of  wheat  in  the  elevators  at  Buchs,  Romanshom,  and 

Rorschach  (Buchs  is  in  the  Rhine  Valley  near  Austria  and  Romanshom  and  Rorschach  00 

w^.^— — — ^    III 

*  I  metric  centner  =>  320.46  English  poundi. 
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the  Lake  of  Constance)  was  not  large — ^perhaps  some  600  cars— -while  in  Brunnen,  Merges* 
and  Geneva  there  were  some  5,000  cars.  It  b  not  thought  that  the  trade  will  soon  improve, 
as  it  is  not  controlled  by  sufficient  capital.  During  the  depression  of  1893  the  milling  busi- 
ness of  eastern  Switzerland  was  good.  The  warehouses  were  full,  and  millers  were  not 
required  to  carry  large  stocks.  In  eastern  Switzerland  flour  prices,  as  compared  with  wheat 
prices,  were  very  good.  Foreign  wheat  still  seeks  our  market  in  enormous  quantities ;  the 
competition  therein  is  therefore  great  and  the  prices  ruinous. 

IRVING  B.  RICHMAN, 

Consul'  General. 
St.  Gall,  January  18 ^  1894. 


BASLE. 


STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  certainly  as  high  as  the  average 
for  Switzerland  in  general,  since  it  embraces  cities  of  considerable  size  and 
great  wealth,  like  Basle  and  Neufchatel.  The  general  standard  for  Switzer- 
land, as  determined  by  the  consumption  of  wheat  per  head,  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  European  country  except  France.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  published  in  the  last  report  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.     The  quantity  consumed  annually  by  each  inhabitant  is : 


Country. 


Swittcriand 

Spain.. 

Bdgium 

Hungary.. ........... 

United  States...... 

England 

Italy................... 

Holland 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

70s 
418 

4x3 
378 
361 

357 
35a 

3x0 

383 


Country. 


Turkey ^ 

Roumania. 

Austria 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Germany 

Servia.. 

Russia „ 

Sweden  and  Norway 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

•47 

sso 

187 

X76 

16s 

»43 
zao 

99 
66 


It  must  be  said  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  people  of  this  part  of 
Switzerland  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour  only  in  case  of  its  being  obtain- 
able at  prices  considerably  lower  than  are  demanded  for  flour  of  European 
origin.  • 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

In  all  western  Switzerland  the  people  have  the  same  decided  preference 
for  Russian  wheat  which  their  compatriots  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
show  for  Hungarian  wheat.  The  Hour  consumed  in  this  district  is  furnisr.ed 
by  the  local  millers,  who  import  Russian  grain  almost  exclusively.  It  is  im- 
ported from  Odessa  and  other  Black  Sea  ports  by  way  of  Antwerp  or  Hol- 
land, thence  by  the  Rhine  to  Mannheim,  and  by  rail  to  Basle. 

The  reason  of  the  preference  for  Russian  wheat  flour  is  the  prevalent 
belief  that  it  is  richer  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  gluten  than  the 
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American  product.  The  people  have  formed  a  habit  in  this  matter  which 
the  bakers  feel  obliged  to  respect.  It  is  furthermore  alleged  that  the  lack 
of  large  storehouses  prevents  the  bakers  from  introducing  American  flour  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  it  with  the  product  of  the  local  mills,  even  when  it 
can  be  imported  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  that  repeated  attempts  of 
this  kind  in  former  years  have  resulted  in  failure.  It  is  found  more  con- 
venient for  the  bakers  to  supply  their  immediate  wants  by  daily  or  weekly 
recourse  to  the  local  flour  mills  than  to  import  carloads  of  flour,  which  are 
not  easily  handled,  in  consequence  of  lack  of  room  in  the  railroad  freight 
depots. 

IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  consular  district  of  Basle  constitutes  no  deflnite  geographical  or 
administrative  division  of  the  country,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  de- 
termine even  approximately  the  quantity  of  American  wheat  and  flour  im- 
ported here  during  a  given  year.  In  any  event  it  must  be  very  small.  For 
each  of  the  years  i89o-'93,  inclusive,  the  total  importation  of  wheat  into 
Switzerland  was  uniformly  about  11,500,000  bushels,  or  almost  exactly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  consumed.  Of  this  quantity  only  28,145 
bushels  in  1891,  1,500,000  bushels  in  1892,  and  1,000,000  bushels  to  Sep- 
tember, 1S93,  ^^  reported  by  the  customs  authorities  as  coming  from  the 
United  States.  I  am  informed  by  dealers,  however,  that  considerably 
more  of  the  wheat  comiog  up  the  Rhine  may  be  of  American  origin  than  is 
indicated  by  the  oflicial  tables. 

During  the  same  years  the  United  States  furnished  Switzerland  with  only 
885  barrels  of  flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds  in  1890,  with  6,104  barrels  in 
1891,  and  734  barrels  to  September,  1893.  '^^^  ^^^^  annual  importation 
of  flour  and  meal  from  all  countries  does  not  difler  materially  from  260,000 
barrels. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

The  milling  interest  is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  in  Switzerland, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  mills  are  technically  the  best  equipped  in  Europe,  if 
not  in  the  world.  So  long  as  economical  and  other  reasons  make  it  seem 
desirable  to  maintain  this  industry  in  its  present  or  a  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment, it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  introduce  American  or  other  flour  in 
large  quantities.  The  above  statistics  show  that  the  Swiss  in  general  import 
at  least  ten  times  as  much  wheat  as  flour.  The  proportion  of  wheat  is  prob- 
ably much  greater,  for  the  260,000  barrels  above  given  include  all  kinds  of 
meal  from  cereals.  Meantime  American  wheat  can  be  introduced  in  much 
larger  quantities  by  offering  it  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  those  paid 
for  wheat  of  European  growth  or  by  demonstrating  that  the  quality  of  the 
latter  does  not  justify  the  preference  which  it  enjoys. 

GEORGE  GIFFORD, 

ConsuL 
BaslEi  March  7, 1894, 
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ZURICH. 


STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


The  standard  of  living  in  Switzerland,  and  particularly  in  this  consular 
district,  is  good.  Bread  made  from  wheat  flour  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  food. 

IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

No  Statistics  of  the  imports  and  consumption  of  American  wheat  flour 
are  obtainable  for  this  particular  consular  district.  The  federal  custom-house 
gives  the  entire  imports  into  Switzerland. 

American  wheat  Hour  is  not  well  known  as  such.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  being  brought  into  this  country  quite  extensively  to  be 
mixed  with  the  home  product  for  baking  purposes,  but  it  is  sold  as  of  Euro- 
pean production.  To  check  this  practice  American  agencies  should  be  es- 
tablished and  the  flour  sold  direct  to  bakers  as  American  wheat  flour.  I  am 
satisfied  that  after  proper  trials  the  sale  of  American  wheat  flour  could  thus 
be  materially  increased. 

There  is  hardly  any  wheat  raised  in  Switzerland.  Most  of  that  consumed 
is  imported  from  other  European  countries  and  ground  by  the  different  local 
mills.  Bakers  in  making  bread  use  two  qualities  of  flour,  as  shown  by  the 
samples  I  forward  with  this  report  to  the  Department.^  These  are  known 
as  No.  2  and  No.  3  and  are  mixed  for  baking  bread  in  the  proportion  of 
two-thirds  of  No.  2  and  one-third  of  No.  3.  A  still  higher  grade  of  flour — 
No.  I— of  the  very  best  kind,  is  sold  for  family  use  and  consumed  in  the 
preparation  of  articles  of  pastry,  puddings,  etc. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  importation  of  flour  from  different 
countries  (including  the  amount  that  the  United  States  get  real  credit  for) 
into  Switzerland  from  the  year  1855  to  and  including  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1888: 


Year. 


i855-'64  (average  imports  per  annum).. 
1865-' 74  (average  imports  per  annum).. 
z875-'84  (average  imports  per  annum).. 
1885 ~ 


Quantity. 


15,687 
16,352 
25.849 
30,»39 


Year. 


z886.... 

1887.-. 
1888.... 


Quantity. 


TffHS* 

30,631 

30,441 
30,851 


*  9,204.6  pounds. 

This  was  at  a  cost  of  32  to  56  francs  per  100  kilograms. 
The  import  into  Switzerland  of  wheat  flour  from  all  sources,  as  per  custom- 
house statistics,  was  as  follows :  In   1889,  22,805  tons;  1890,  21,023  tons; 

t 

*  Samples  filed  in  the  Department. 
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1891,  23,041  tons;  1892,  23,902  tons.  From  the  United  States  it  was:  In 
1889,  none;  1890,  59  tons;  1891,  76  tons;  1892,  528  tons. 

The  population  of  Switzerland,  as  per  latest  census,  is  nearly  3,000,000. 

As  per  Furrer's  Volkswirthschaftliches  Lexikon,  there  were  in  Switzer- 
land in  1887  in  full  operation  2,400  commercial  flouring  mills  and  800 
peasant  or  custom  mills.  At  the  latter  mills  any  farmer  can  take  small 
quantities  of  wheat  or  other  grain  and  get  it  ground.  The  amount  invested 
in  all  of  said  mills  represents  a  capital  of  150,000,000  francs,  or  $50,000,000,* 
and  a  combined  horse  power  of  25,000.  They  employ  8,000  people  and  6,000 
horses  and  grind  up  4,500,000  metric  quintals,  or  450,000  tons  (of  2,204.6 
pounds  avoirdupois  each),  of  grain  of  all  descriptions;  but  all  this  is  not 
quite  sufficient  to  cover  the  demand  of  the  Swiss  people. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  importation  into  Switzerland  of  wheat 
from  different  sources  for  the  calendar  year  1892,  later  statistics  being  unob- 
tainable (the  report  for  1893  importation  will  be  ready  in  July  next): 


Countries. 


Russia 

United  States. 
Austria 


Danube  countries.... 

Turkey 

France 

Other  countries 


Quantity. 


Toul... 


Tont. 

189,170 

42,556 

40,849 

30,068 

a,aoz 

«#a53 
9f554 


Valtte. 


308,044 


Franct. 

44,455i«» 

10,001,000 

9. 457, 000 
7,066,000 

S«7f«>5 
994,000 

600,000 


'7»,  390,000 


•$«3.97»»a7«>. 


DUTIES. 


The  United  States  being  one  of  the  most- favored  nations,  the  import  duty 
on  American  wheat  and  flour  is  the  same  as  that  laid  on  similar  importations 
from  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  etc.,  viz:  Flour  of  all  kinds,  2  francs  per  100 
kilograms;  wheat,  30  centimes  per  100  kilograms,  as  against  2.50  francs  per 
100  kilograms  for  wheat  imported  from  France,  there  being  no  treaty  with 
that  country. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  banking  facilities  in  Switzerland  are  excellent,  large  capital  being 
invested  in  banking  institutions.  Money  can  be  borrowed  on  approved  se- 
curities or  commercial  paper  at  from  3  to  4  per  cent  per  annum.  The  prin- 
cipal banking  houses  have  direct  correspondence  with  the  United  States,  and 
American  exchange  is  easy  to  negotiate  advantageously. 

Switzerland  being  an  inland  country,  no  direct  communication  exists 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States.  Goods  have  to  be  shipped  to 
Antwerp,  Havre,  Marseilles,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  or  Genoa,  and 

*  As  given  by  the  con.^ul.     If  the  reducrlon  into  doIUri  is  correct,  the  amount  in  irancs  should  have  been 
■50/100,000  in  round  numbers.  * 
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from  any  of  these  points  forwarded  by  rail  via  Basle,  Geneva,  or  the  St. 
Gothard. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  there  is  room  for  American  wheat  flour  if 
our  people  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  energetic  representatives  to  Switzer- 
land to  push  it. 

EUGENE  GERMAIN, 

ConsuL 
Zurich,  March  j,  i8g4. 


HORGEN. 


In  my  report  of  January  31  I  stated  the  Swiss  tariff  on  wheat  flour  to  be 
2.50  francs  (48.25  cents)  per  metric  centner  (220  pounds).*  This  is  the 
rate  of  duty  imposed  on  flour  by  the  general  tarifl"  law  of  Switzerland.  I 
have  found,  however,  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  imder  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  (articles  8|  9,  and  10  of  the  treaty  of  November 
259  1850),  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  conventional  duty  established  by 
special  treaties  with  different  countries,  which,  on  flour,  is  2  francs  (38.6 
cents)  per  metric  centner,  instead  of  the  general  rate  of  2.50  francs.  Al- 
though this  difiference  does  not  aflect  the  main  points  of,  or  in  any  way  alter 
the  results  and  conclusions  arrived  at  in,  my  report,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 

make  this  correction. 

WM  F.  KEMMLER, 

CansuL 
H0RGEN9  March  28 ^  1894. 

*Sce  p.  3s> 
AH.  r. 19 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 


DARDANELLES. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Biga,  of  which  Dardanelles  is  the  chief 
town,  is  estimated  at  from  150,000  to  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  essentially 
agricultural,  the  peasantry  growing  their  own  bread  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  and  com.  The  grain  is  ground  at  the  primitive  water  and  wind  mills, 
aztd  bread  is  made  of  the  cereals  in  varying  proportions.  It  is  the  general 
custom  for  each  household  to  make  its  own  bread.  Steam  flour  mills  haw 
been  established  in  this  town  and  in  several  of  the  laiger  villages  where 
i<Fheaten  bread  is  used. 

QUALITV  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  varieties  of  hard  wheat  are  milled,  which,  although  not  producing 
white  bread,  contain  a  large  amount  of  semolina  and  are  very  nutritive. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

On  applying  to  the  customs  for  statistics  of  imports  of  flour  and  wheat, 
I  was  informed  they  could  not  be  furnished,  as  they  did  not  make  them  for 
their  own  department.  The  merchants  whom  I  next  addressed  gave  the 
quantities  of  flour  imported  in  the  years  i89>i,  1892,  and  1893  ^^  about 
10,000  sacks  annually;  the  sack  of  75  okes  is  equal  to  201^  pounds,  so  the 
annual  importation  is  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  soft  wheat  flour.  The 
flour  imported  arrives  almost  exclusively  from  Roumania,  and  from  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  France  in  small  quantities.  Roumania  flour — Braila  No.  3 — is 
quoted  to-day  at  ^3.20  to  ^3.24  per  sack  of  201^  pounds  and  No.  4  at 
^3.02  to  $3.05. 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

Paper  on  most  European  countries  can  be  negotiated,  but  with  difficulty 
in  the  United  States. 

Conveyance  of  goods  at  through  rates  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Dardanelles  is  made  by  the  steamers  of  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes, 
the  Fraissinet,  and  the  Italian  Florio  Rubattino  companies. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  question  of  the  successful  importation  of  American  flour  depends  on 
price  and  quality.  To  test  the  question  of  its  practicability  it  would  have 
to  be  proven  to  the  importer,  but  he  would  not  take  the  initiative.  Not  a 
single  barrel  of  American  flour,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  ever  been  imported 
here,  and  the  imports  of  American  grain  are  nearly  nil. 

FRANK  CALVERT, 
Dardanelles,  February  7^,  i8g4.  Consular  Agent. 

33^ 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  very  different  from  that  which 
prevails  in  western  Europe,  especially  among  the  natives  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  who  generally  use  common  or  brown  bread  made  from  a  low 
grade  of  wheat  flour  manufactured  at  the  home  mills,  and  sold  very  cheap. 
There  is  no  rye  flour  used  here.  They  eat  fish,  but  eat  little  flesh  meat,  living 
chiefly  on  rice  and  vegetables,  the  latter  being  produced  in  great  variety* 
The  foreigners  and  natives  of  the  higher  class  imitate  the  standard  of  living 
in  western  Europe  as  much  as  the  markets  will  permit.  These  use  the 
higher  grades  of  flour,  and  would  gladly  use  American  flour  if  the  price  per* 
mitted  its  sale  in  this  market. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

Only  a  very  small  amount  of  bread  made  from  first-quality  flour  is  used 
by  the  lower  classes  in  this  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  even  the  middle 
classes  use  flour  made  largely  from  an  inferior  quality  of  wheat.  Most  of 
the  flour  used  is  manufactured  at  the  native  mills,  and  is  of  the  flrst  and  sec- 
ond grades.  Very  little  of  this  is  made  by  the  "roller  process,"  as  these 
improved  mills  have  not  come  into  general  use  in  Turkey.  The  best  grade 
of  flour  used  here  is  imported  principally  from  Russia  and  Roumania. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

There  was  no  American  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  district  during 
the  yeais  1S91,  1892,  and  1893. 

The  importations  of  wheat  flour  and  wheat  from  other  countries  during 
the  Turkish  flscal  years  ending  March  13,  1890,  1891,  and  1892,  were  as 
follows : 


Year  ending  March  13— 


X890. 
1891. 
1893. 


Wheat  flour.      Wheat. 


Barrel*. 

41a. 848 
473,824 
54x,9o6 


BusheU. 
1,706,909 

603,448 


The  oflicial  flgures  for  1893  are  not  obtainable,  but  estimates  by  dealers 
place  the  importatioa  of  flour  at  360,000  barrels,  and  of  wheat  at  500,000 
bushels. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all 
articles  imported^  except  agricultural  implements,  which  are  free. 
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EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACIUTIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  with  the  United  States  are  not  as 
good  as  with  the  European  countries.  It  is  difficult  to  negotiate  exchange  on 
the  United  States  without  paying  a  high  premium. 

The  shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States  are  very  unfavorable. 
There  being  no  direct  line  of  steamers,  all  goods  must  be  transshipped, 
which  causes  delay  and  increases  the  charges  for  freight. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  cost  of  freight  and  exchange,  as  compared 
with  European  countries,  the  prices  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  sale  of  either 
American  wheat  or  flour  in  this  market.  Wheat  is  now  selling  in  this  city 
at  from  57  to  70  cents  per  bushel,  and  flour  from  ^2.83  to  $4.24  per  barrel. 
These  prices,  which  include  the  duty,  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  the 
Chicago  market,  as  reported  in  the  American  newspapers. 

From  the  grain  dealers  here  I  learn  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  now  much 
lower  than  in  former  years.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  new  railroad  to  the 
interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  8  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  formerly  charged  on  articles  shipped  from  one  province  to  another. 
Now,  wheat  from  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  can  be  shipped  to  Con- 
stantinople without  paying  duty.  The  want  of  American  commercial  agen- 
cies in  this  country  is  also  another  serious  hindrance  to  the  introduction  of 
American  wheat  and  Hour,  as  well  as  all  other  American  goods. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

From  the  facts  already  stated  there  appears  no  good  reason  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  introducing  American  wheat  flour  into  this  district. 

LUTHER  SHORT, 

Consul' GeneroL 
Constantinople,  March  20f  i8g4» 


THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  of  England  (known  as  the  Mid- 
lands) is  probably  higher,  on  the  average,  than  among  any  other  like  number 
of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  district  con- 
tains only  one  large  city,  there  is  probably  less  than  the  average  amount  of 
poverty,  that  is,  of  persons  not  able  by  their  labor  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  fair  measure.  The  district  is  one  with  a  great  variety  of  industries 
and,  as  a  consequence,  is  less  subject  to  severe  financial  depression  than  the 
average.  Although  it  is  a  center  for  so  many  manufacturing  industries,  ag- 
riculture is  still  more  important,  relatively,  than  in  any  other  part  of  England 
containing  the  same  number  of  people. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  separate  the  entire  food  consumption  of 
the  district  from  that  of  the  whole  of  England  or  even  to  ascertain,  with 
anything  like  accuracy,  its  relative  amount;  hut,  as  it  produces  more  than 
its  share  of  wheat  according  to  population,  it  is  naturally  less  dependent 
upon  imported  wheat  and  flour  for  its  supply  of  bread.  During  the  contin- 
uance of  the  tax  on  grain  of  all  kinds  wheaten  bread  was  considered  some- 
thing of  a  luxury  among  certain  portions  of  the  working  population,  whether 
artisan  or  agricultural.  At  that  time  black  bread,  made  mainly  from  rye  or 
beans,  was  the  food  of  a  large  number  of  people.  But  the  removal  of  the 
tax  changed  all  that,  until  the  people  of  England  have  reached  what  may  be 
termed  the  white-bread  standard.  One  sees  very  little  rye  bread  or  black 
or  mixed  breads  of  any  sort  in  the  shops,  and,  as  the  use  of  meat  is  not  per- 
haps so  large  among  these  elements  of  the  population  as  it  is  among  the  same 
kind  of  workers  in  the  United  States,  the  workingmen  of  England  have  come 
more  and  more  to  use  bread  made  from  wheat  flour.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  competent  authorities  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  about  311  pounds  in 
1850  to  340  pounds  in  1880. 

The  total  imports  of  flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  by 
about  39  p)er  cent  during  the  four-year  period  [sic],  while  the  amount  received 
from  the  United  States  has  increased  by  79.  i  per  cent.  There  is  thus  mani- 
fest a  tendency  to  import  more  of  the  breadstuffs  in  the  form  of  flour  ready 
for  consumption,  a  fact  which  has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  milling 
industry  in  general  throughout  England.  There  is  no  remaining  prejudice 
against  flour  from  the  United  States,  and  many  brands  have  acquired  here 

the  same  popularity  that  they  have  long  enjoyed  at  home. 
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Not  only  are  there  no  apparent  obstacles  to  the  sale  of  wheat  and  floor 
produced  in  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  growing  de- 
pendence upon  us  for  breadstuffs  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  conditions  that  produce  this  result  are  to  be 
changed.  Unfriendly  trade  legislation  might  have  some  effect  temporarily, 
and  before  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  had  readjusted  themselves  to 
radical  changes;  but  a  single  bad  crop  all  over  Europe  would  even  then  do 
much  to  counteract  such  conditions.  A  nation  trading  with  all  the  world, 
as  does  the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  likely  to  ask  where  its  breadstu£fs  come 
from  in  a  year  of  failure  or  when  its  own  production  is  constantly  diminish- 
ing. Of  course,  it  must  be  evident  that  unfriendly  legislation-^a  failure  to 
recognize  the  universality  of  the  law  that  in  order  to  sell  we  must  buy — ^would 
have  a  tendency  to  restrict  our  selling  to  times  of  necessity  and  thus  to  make 
the  demand  more  fitful  and  uncertain  than  it  would  be  if  there  was  less  inter- 
ference with  fairly  established  trade  relations. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  more  completely  established  than  the  dependence 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  United  States  for  a  considerable 
pajTt  of  their  supply  of  breadstuffs,  and  this  dependence  is  far  more  likely  to 
increase  than  to  diminish. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  metes  and  bounds  of  consular  districts  are  not 
fixed,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  accurate  returns,  especially  when  the 
district  is  located  in  the  interior,  and  so  makes  no  direct  importations.  In 
general,  the  Birmingham  district  draws  its  business  from  the  counties  of 
Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Salop,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  and  Worcester.  Some  points  in  these  counties  would  naturally 
transact  business  relating  to  the  United  States  at  other  consulates,  but  these 
would  be  balanced  by  places  in  a  considerable  portion  of  Wales  and  in  other 
English  counties  that  would  naturally  come  here;  so  that  for  statistical  pur- 
poses it  will  be  approximately  correct  to  take  these  counties  as  the  district, 
and  to  assume  that  the  number  of  people  in  them  is  the  number  fairly  tribu- 
tary to  the  Birmingham  consulate  and  its  agencies. 

The  population  of  these  counties  by  the  census  of  1891  was  2,786,261, 
or  about  one- tenth  of  the  population  of  England  alone  and  a  fraction  less 
than  one-fourteenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  area  of  England  is  32,527,070  acres;  that  of  the  district  5,019,595 
acres. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  for  the  period  from  1 889-' 9  3  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


DivisloD. 


England 

Wales 

S>ootland 

Total.. 


X889. 


Acres. 

a, 331. 504 
68,464 
59.386 


«.  449*  354 


Z890. 


Acres. 

3.355.694 
68,669 

61,973 
2,386,336 


189s. 


Acres. 

». "92.393 
61,590 

53.294 


a,307.a77 


2893. 


Acres. 
3,102,969 

55,278 
61,591 


«,  319,838 


X893. 


Acresi 

1,798,869 
54, 56* 
44»093 


«.  897,514 
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The  acreage  of  wheat  in  the  Birmingham  district  by  counties,  and  the 
population  of  each  for  the  years  1889-' 92  (the  returns  for  1893  ^7  counties 
not  being  yet  available),  were  as  follows : 


CooBLies. 


ncrefora  •••••.••• . 
HoBtinsdon..... 

Leicester 

Northampton.^. 

Oirfbrd 

Salop 

SufflcM^ 

Warwick 

Worcester......... 


Total. 


Pcqwladoo. 


"3»39> 
50,990 

189,607 

308, 149 

94,X43 
»54.745 
551, 66« 
801,760 

4*2,515 


9, 786, 361 


Area. 


1889. 


Acres. 
38,346 
37,»«a 
27,974 
55,814 
48,166 

51,828 
33,438 
47.030 
44,304 


384,09a 


X890. 


Acres. 
36,938 

37,739 

28,138 

55,871 

45,9*3 
50,037 

30,689 

46,095 

43, «86 


374,616 


1891. 


Acres. 

34,606 

37,344 
27,804 
54,300 
44,732 
47,227 
98,686 
44,036 
41, 145 


359,880 


1899. 


Acres, 

30,854 
35,806 
94,390 
51,988 
42.880 

42,93* 
96,460 

41,729 
38,279 


335,147 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  area  for  England  was  2,102,969  acres  in 
1892  and  the  average  for  the  four- year  period  was  2,340,701  acres,  .the 
area  sown  to  wheat  in  this  consular  district  for  the  same  year  was  335,147 
acres  and  the  average  for  the  period  was  363,416  acres. 

The  total  production  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  for  the  period  1 889-' 93 
and  in  the  district  by  counties  for  the  period  1 889-' 92  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables : 

Production  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain. 


Division. 


England..... 

Wales 

Scotland...... 

Total. 


X889. 


Bushels. 

69,336,374 

1,672,557 

2,193,843 


73,203,773 


1890. 


Bushels. 

69,442,417 

1,7",  541 

2,199,526 


73,354,484 


1891. 


Bushels. 

68,694,456 
1,461,740 
1,971,067 


79,127,363 


1899. 


Bushels. 

55,107,186 

«, 3*8, 763 
2,134,983 


58,560,933 


«893. 


Bushels. 

46,429,407 
1,305,006 
1,6x8,884 


49,247,297 


Production  of  wheat  in  Birmingham  consuiar  district  by  counties. 


Counties. 


Hcnford 

Huntingdon.., 

Leicester 

Northampton 

Oxford , 

Salop , 

Stafford.. 

Warwick 

Worcester..... 

Toul.. 


X889. 


Bushels. 

992,350 

99«,837 

871,054 
1,625,051 

1,393,737 
1,617,840 
940,293 
1,371,352 
1,234,511 


11,038,095 


1890. 


Bushels. 

1,103,529 

1,161,732 

898,173 

1,817,840 

1,436,752 
1,576,285 

908,498 
1,429,883 
1,383,321 


11,7x6,006 


189X. 


Bushels. 

1,022,778 

1,203,891 

9",853 

», 764, 745 
«, 334, 380 
1,473,360 

837,505 
1,350,607 

1,267,893 


xi,i67,oxx 


XS99. 


Bushels. 
816,8x4 
850,409 
659,985 

1,347*8x7 
965,960 

x,384,0«D 

796,49* 
«, 127*904 
1,089,604 


8,932,670 


While  the  production  of  wheat  in  England  was  55,107,186  bushels  for  the 
year  1892  and  the  average  for  the  years  1889-92  was  69,311,363  bushels. 
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the  nine  counties  included  in  the  district  produced  8,932,670  bushels  in 
1892  and  an  average  of  10,713,428  bushels  for  the  same  period.  Thus,  if 
the  district  had  produced  its  one-tenth  share  of  the  wheat  of  England,  it 
would  have  grown  about  5,500,000  bushels  in  1892,  while,  in  fact,  its  prod- 
uct was  more  than  its  proportion  by  nearly  3,500,000  bushels.  Its  people 
were  therefore  less  dependent  upon  an  outside  supply  of  wheat  and  flour 
for  their  bread,  assuming  the  rate  of  consumption  to  be  the  same,  than  were 
those  of  Great  Britain  itself  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  Midland  district  has  therefore  not  only  maintained  and  developed 
its  manufacturing  industries,  but  its  wheat-growing  industry  has  suffered  less, 
according  to  population,  than  any  other  part  of  England.  Its  people  have 
therefore  more  nearly  produced  their  own  supply  of  bread,  considering  their 
great  artisan  population,  which  produces  no  breadstuffs,  than  any  other  part, 
except  perhaps  in  those  counties  and  districts  almost  purely  agricultural. 

The  decline  in  the  acreage  and  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  gone  on  pretty  steadily  since  1870,  the  rate  of  diminution  being 
even  more  rapid  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  various  small  islands 
than  in  England  itself.  Thus  in  the  period  i87i-'75,  of  the  wheat  acreage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  87.9  per  cent  belonged  to  England,  but  in  1893  this 
proportion  had  risen  to  92  per  cent.  The  losses  in  each  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Kingdom  may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  given  for  1892 
and  1893  o^  ^^^  areas  under  wheat  in  each  division  and  in  the  entire  King- 
dom. 

Wheat  production  in  United  Kingdom,  i8g3-gj. 


Division. 


England 

Wales 

Scotland... 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom  (including  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands) 


1893. 

1899. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1,798,869 

a,xo2,969 

54,56a 

55.978 

44,093 

61,59a 

54,988 

75.344 

x.9S5,ai3 

9,898,607 

Decrease, 

Acres. 
304.100 
7x6 

»7.499 

«o.3S« 

343*394 


The  fluctuations  in  the  extent  of  the  wheat  area  in  England  alone  for  the 
ten  years  1 884-' 93,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  each  year,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Year. 


X884 
1885 
18S6 
1887 
xS88 
1889 
1890 
i8gx 
iS^a 

X893 


Area. 

Increase. 

Acres. 

«,530,7" 
8.349,305 

9,x6l,X36 

a,  197, 580 
3,4x8,674 

», 3*1,504 
a, 255, 694 
a, 19a. 393 
9,102,969 

1,798,869 

64,1x5 

36.454 
921,094 

Decrease. 


181,406 
x88,x79 


97.t70 
65,8x0 
63,301 

89. 4M 
304.100 
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The  decline  is  still  more  marked  when  the  3,737,140  average  acreage  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  five-year  period  i87i-*75  is  compared  with  the 
1,955,213  acres  devoted  to  wheat  in  1893,  showing  a  loss  of  1,781,927  acres, 
or  more  than  47  per  cent,  in  twenty- three  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  diminishing  average  yield  and  the  con- 
stantly declining  price  from  1885  to  1893: 


Year. 


1883 
18S6 
1887 
z8&d 
1889. 
Z890 
X89Z 
Z892 

X893 


Yield. 


Bushels. 

74,031.348 

58,071,171 

70,874,909 

68,159,216 

69.336,374 

69.44a,4«7 

68,694,456 
55,i07,»86 
46,439,407 


Increase  on 
previous  year. 


BusAeix. 


19,803,731 


x,i77»x58 
106,043 


Decrease  on 
previous  year. 


Bushels. 


15,950,077 


3,715,686 


747,961 

I3»587,270 

8,677.779 


Yield  per 
acre. 


Btuhels. 

3X-5I 

36.87 

33.35 
38.18 
29.87 
30.79 

3«-33 
a6.3 
35. 8z 


Average  price 

per  imperial 

quarter. 


X.     d. 

33      TO 


3* 

32 


o 
6 


31  M 

99  9 

31  XX 

37  • 


30 
t8 


3 

A 


Wheat,  which  has  always  held  first  place  in  the  agriculture  of  England, 
has  now  lost  its  position  of  primacy,  being  succeeded  by  oats,  there  being 
1,914,373  acres  of  the  latter  cereal  in  1893  ^^  11798,869  ^cres  of  wheat. 
Even  during  a  period  so  recent  as  1 876-' 80  the  area  devoted  to  wheat  was 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  given  to  oats.  This  disproportion  has  been 
lessening  continually  until  1892  the  acreage  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  was 
very  nearly  the  same.  The  latest  development  proves  that  oats  and  wheat 
have  changed  places,  and  it  is  generally  believed  permanently.  But  the  land 
lost  to  wheat  culture  does  not  all  find  employment  by  being  sown  in  other 
cereals.  Compared  with  1892,  in  1893  tl^cre  were  grown  190,925  acres  more 
of  oats  and  barley ;  but  this  still  leaves  a  large  area  lost  to  grain  culture  of 
any  kind.  Some  of  it  is  accounted  for  by  land  permitted  to  lie  fallow,  but 
most  of  it  by  the  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  permanent  pasturage,  a  large 
part  of  this  increase  lying  in  the  drought-stricken  counties  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  short  crops,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout 
Europe,  in  1891,  the  great  yield  in  India  the  same  year,  and  the  abnormal 
crops  in  the  United  States  in  1891  and  1892  have  naturally  had  a  great  effect 
in  further  diminishing  the  area  devoted  to  wheat,  while  the  profit  from  this 
cereal  has  been  constantly  declining.  Even  the  small  production  in  the 
United  States  in  1893  and  the  great  reduction  in  area  and  production  in 
England  during  the  same  year  have  not  had  the  effect  of  increasing  prices, 
so  that  there  is  little  in  the  situation  to  encourage  the  farmer  of  England  to 
return  to  wheat-growing  and  thus  seek  to  restore  it  to  its  old  primacy  among 
agricultural  products. 

The  importation  of  wheat  and  flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  can  be 
best  shown  by  two  compact  tables  dealing  separately  with  these  articles. 
For  these  I  am  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Robert  GifTen,  C.  B.,  secretary 
and  statistician  to  the  commercial  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Jm^orii  qf  wheat  into  ihe  Untied  Kingdvm  during  the  yean  j88g^^^ 


Yean. 


X889.. 
Z890. 
1891.. 
Z893.. 
»893* 


Total  imports. 


Quantity. 


CvfU. 
58,551,887 
60,474, «8o 
66,3x3,963 

64,9«»».799 
65, 4>  7, 308 


Value. 


23,583,844 
29,448,904 

"4, 857,90" 

2X,  193,648 


From  the  United  States. 


Quantity. 


17,009,036 
17,901,063 

«4, 194,955 
33,886,742 

33,269, 8sx 


Value. 


;C6.8x9,x7S 

6,894,807 

XT,  086, 838 

"3,25»,«75 
xo, 6x0,530 


Yean. 


Z889.. 
1890.., 
X89X... 
X899.. 

»893*- 


From  Russia. 


Quantity. 


Cwt*. 
",3«o,304 

X9, 389,035 

M.  552,905 

4,369,986 

10,061,988 


Value. 


;C8,ooo,394 
7,481,537 
6,433,804 
1,470, 4*5 
3,095,501 


From  British  India. 


Quantity. 


Ctot*. 
9,2x8,204 
9,1x1,582 
«3,oo5,785 

M,  495, 44a 

6,183,508 


Value. 


j£3,405,a84 
3,461,071 

5,507,5^ 
4,8x2,z8o 
2,05x,8x6 


*The  figures  for  1893  are  subject  to  correction  on  final  xevision  of  the  accounts. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  total  imports  of  wheat  have  increased  from 
58,551,887  cwts.  in  1889  to  65,417,308  cwts.  in  1893,  ^^  about  11. 7  per 
cent,  the  amount  supplied  by  the  United  States  has  risen  from  17,009,036 
cwts.  in  1889  to  32,262,851  cwts.  in  1893,  ^^  increase  during  the  period  of 
more  than  89.6  per  cent.  This  includes  three  bad  harvests  in  England  and 
two  unusually  large  ones  in  the  United  States.  Comparing  the  last  year  of 
the  period  with  the  first,  the  supply  from  Russia  has  declined  rather  more 
than  one-half,  and  that  from  India  about  one-third. 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  i88g-^gj. 


Yean. 


X889.. 
1890.. 
X89X... 
1899... 
»893*. 


Total  imports. 


Quantity. 


Cwts. 
X4, 673, 083 

«5, 773, 336 
16,723,003 

33,Xo6,009 

30,408,168 


Value. 


;C8,543,9o8 

9,074,288 

10,184,887 

X3, 367, 453 

9,761,5x0 


From  the  United  States. 


Quantity. 


Ctuts. 

xo,  043, 720 

X2, 025, 800 

«3, 703, 035 

«9, 467, 391 
«7, 99s, 601 


Value. 


;^5,«x,663 
6,734,008 

8,M9,595 
xo, 686,558 

8,400,936 


*The  figures  for  1893  are  subject  to  correction  on  final  revision  of  the  accounts. 


GEORGE  F.  PARKER, 

Consul. 


Birmingham,  January  2^^  i8g4* 
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BRADFORD. 

STANDARD   OP  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  is  high.  The  people  have 
four  and  sometimes  five  meals  per  day,  viz,  breakfast  in  the  morning,  dinner 
or  lunclieon  at  noon,  tea  at  5  p.  m.,  and  supper  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Some  vary  this  with  dinner  in  the  evening  and  another  lunch 
before  retiring  at  night.  At  the  morning  repast  and  at  tea,  bread  is  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities.  They  are  ready  for  American  flour  if  it  can  be 
placed  before  them  in  the  proper  manner.  Its  introduction  must  be  brought 
about  by  personal  solicitation,  advertising,  and  the  usual  methods  known  to 
enterprising  business  men. 

AMERICAN   WHEAT  AND   FLOUR, 

The  flour  most  used  is  a  "  fair  upper  grade,"  followed  largely  by  a  good 
consumption  of  "  patents." 

The  millers  who  grind  American  wheat  and  the  dealers  who  sell  Ameri- 
can flour  in  this  district  do  not  import  direct,  but  buy  their  supplies  from 
the  importers  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Hull.  American-ground  flour  is 
used  to  some  extent,  but  comes  into  the  district  so  indirectly  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  an  estimate  that  would  be  worthy  of  attention. 
Some  dealers  buy  it  in  the  open  market  at  Liverpool  and  mix  it  with  other 
flours,  but  the  great  majority  buy  and  sell  a  flour  of  the  origin  of  which  they 
are  entirely  ignorant.  Local  millers  mix  their  wheat  and  use  about  one- 
fourth  American,  the  rest  being  an  admixture  of  Russian,  Indian,  English, 
and,  occasionally,  a  little  Australian.  There  are  about  2,000,000  people  in 
this  consular  district.  From  the  facts  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather, 
I  estimate  that  their  consumption  of  flour  from  American  wheat  ground  by 
English  millers  represents  about  100,000  bushels  per  annum  for  the  last  three 
years.  This  includes  grain  from  Canada  and  South  America.  This  wheat 
is  mostly  distributed  by  Liverpool  and  Hull  brokers. 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
for  forwarding  grain  or  flour  to  towns  in  this  district  the  facilities  by  rail 
from  the  various  seaports  are  in  all  respects  admirable. 

OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American 
flour  in  this  district  that  can  not  be  overcome  by  persevering  enterprise. 
Mr.  John  Hetherington,  of  No.  ia-x6,  Aldermanbury,  Bradford,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  information,  attempted  the  introduction  of 
United  States  flour  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  accounted  too  dry 
to  use  alone,  especially  if  made  from  spring  wheat.     The  second  day  after 
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baking  it  became  very  dry.  Some  complained  also  that  it  was  strong.  On 
the  other  hand,  flour  made  from  winter  wheat  was  deficient  in  color. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  blend  of  the  hard  American  wheats  with  mellow 
English  and  a  mixture  of  Russian  produces  a  flour  which,  when  made  into 
bread,  would  keep  in  a  fairly  mellow  condition  four  or  five  da3rs.  The  quality 
of  bread  made  from  American  flour  alone  was  good,  but  dry.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  merchants  here  that  our  flour  would  be  used  in  abundance  if  these 
difficulties  could  be  overcome.  Mr.  Hetherington  states  that  a  great  improve- 
ment has  been  noticed  in  this  direction  since  he  first  tried  United  States 
flour  two  decades  ago. 

To  improve  color  the  local  millers  wash  their  wheat  before  grinding,  and 
the  American  grain  stands  the  process  better  than  any  other.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  winter  wheat.  The  washing  cleans  it  in  a  perfect  manner 
and  makes  it  softer.  If  spring-wheat  flour  could  be  made  mellower,  a  great 
advantage  would  also  accrue  to  it. 

In  all  those  districts  in  Great  Britain  where  the  people  are  supplied  with 
bread  by  bakers  the  conditions  for  American  flour  are  most  favorable.  This 
is  the  universal  custom  in  Scotland  and  in  all  the  counties  of  England,  save 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland.  In  these  last  mentioned  counties 
the  vast  majority  of  householders  bake  their  own  bread.  Therefore,  it  fol- 
lows that,  not  having  the  same  facilities  for  mixing  and  baking  as  the  bakers, 
they  follow  old  customs  and  do  not  achieve  as  good  results.  In  Lancashire, 
which  joins  Yorkshire,  the  people  are  supplied  by  bakers  and  probably  five- 
fold more  American  flour  is  used  in  that  county  than  in  Yorkshire.  The 
Lancashire  bakers  use  50  per  cent  of  American  flour,  probably  more  in  some 
cases.  This  they  mix  with  other  foreign  or  the  native  English  flour.  Two 
flours  always  "work"  better  than  one,  and  this  mixture  produces  what  is 
termed  "a  beautiful  loaf."  Minnesota  flour,  in  this  connection,  is  highly 
spoken  of.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  mixing  might  be  suc- 
cessfully taught  to  Yorkshire  housekeepers,  including  those  in  the  Bradford 
consular  district.  All  the  obstacles  mentioned  by  dealers  and  consumers  are 
pointed  out  in  the  foregoing. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

There  is  one  wheat  product  created  in  the  process  of  flour-making  that 
is  much  in  vogue  here.  That  is  bran.  The  "broad"  bran  is  wanted.  It 
commands  the  same  price,  weight  for  weight,  as  low-grade  American  flour, 
and  there  is  a  strong  demand.  The  only  trouble  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply.  Samples  of  United  States  bran  received  show  it  to  be  too  small  in 
its  particles.  It  must  be  broad,  like  the  English,  and  clean.  It  is  used  for 
feeding  cattle  and  horses.  The  impression  here  is  that  Americans  grind 
their  wheat  for  the  flour  only.  Pollard  or  sharps  are  also  in  demand  for 
"feed."     At  onie  time  this  product  sold  for  more  than  flour  now  brings. 

If  any  American  millers  can  meet  this  demand  for  bran  of  the  grade  here 
pointed  out,  and  will  apply  through  the  Department  of  State,  I  will  gladly  fur- 
nish the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who  will  buy  liberally. 
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PROSPECTS. 

In  my  opinion,  the  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in 
American  flour  in  this  country  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  enterprise, 
progressiveness,  and  sagacity  of  the  exporters.  The  field  is  here  waiting 
to  be  cultivated.  The  English  character  has  been  described  as  "doggedly 
conservative,*'  but  it  gives  way  to  perseverance  and  enthusiasm.  In  every 
instance  where  a  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  American  goods 
into  this  town  it  has  been  successful.  Notably  has  this  been  the  case  with 
our  various  tobacco  products,  oysters,  fresh  and  canned  fruits,  cheese,  ham, 
bacon,  beef,  and  pickled  and  canned  meats.     Why  not  with  our  flour? 

CLAUDE  MEEKER, 
Bradford,  January  /j,  i8g4.  Consul. 


CARDIFF. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING, 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  good,  and  compares  favorably 
with  any  district  in  Great  Britain.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  flour  consumed 
is  American  and  other  foreign  flour,  and  this  is  generally  of  the  best  quality. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR   AND   WHEAT. 

The  American  flour  consumed  in  this  district  is  not  imported  direct. 

The  quantities  of  American  wheat  imported  into  Cardiff  were  100,274, 
322,518,  and  824,845  cwts.  for  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  respectively. 

The  quantities  of  foreign  flour,  American  not  included,  imported  were  32 
cwts.  in  1892  and  18  cwts.  in  1893  >  none  in  189 1.  The  quantities  of  foreign 
wheat,  American  not  included,  imported  were  1,812,413,  1,192,762,  and 
1,984,363  cwts.  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  respectively. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

Banking  facilities  are  good. 

Shipping  facilities  are  not  as  good  as  those  possessed  by  Bristol ;  hence 
the  supplies  for  this  district  are  obtained  mostly  from  that  port  and  from  the 
ports  of  Portishead,  Gloucester,  and  Sharpness,  all  in  the  Bristol  district. 
The  importation  of  grain  and  flour  to  the  latter  ports  is  on  an  extensive 
scale,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  a  large  area  in  the  Midlands ;  besides, 
they  have  every  facility  for  receiving  and  storing  which  the  ports  of  South 
Wades  have  not 

OBSTACLES   TO  TRADE. 

The  only  apparent  drawback  is  the  want  of  better  docking  facilities, 
which,  of  course,  does  not  enhance  the  prospect  of  increased  trade  as  re- 
gards shipments  direct  to  Welsh  ports.     Otherwise  the  trade  prospects  are 

ffood* 

ANTHONY  HOWELLS, 

Cardiff,  January  20, 18^4.  Consul. 
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DUBLIN. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

In  my  consular  district  there  is  much  poverty  among  the  classes  of 
unskilled  laborers — ^as  great,  I  presume,  as  in  the  average  European  com- 
munity— ^but  the  standard  of  living  among  all  classes,  measured  by  the  qual- 
ity of  wheat  and  flour  used  in  bread  consumption,  is  very  high.  There  is 
little  or  no  demand  for  any  grades  of  flour  except  the  best  spring  and  winter 
patents,  and  of  wheat  the  shipments  to  this  port  are  chiefly  prime  grades. 
Most  of  the  secondary  grades  brought  here  are  to  supply  army  contracts. 
Two  causes  contribute  to  the  almost  exclusive  use  in  this  district  of  high-grade 
flour  and  wheat ;  one  is  the  phenomenally  low  price  of  wheat  and  flour,  the 
other  the  fact  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  bread  consumed  in  Ireland  is 
furnished  by  baking  companies  between  whom  rivalry  is  very  keen,  compel- 
ling a  fine  quality  of  bread  at  a  minimum  price.  I  may  mention  that  the 
bakers  of  Dublin  have  a  reputation  for  furnishing  bread  of  an  excellence 
unsurpassed  anywhere  by  the  bakers'  trade.  They  are  now  retailing  a 
2-pound  loalf  of  the  best  bread  for  2^^.,  or  5  cents. 

My  further  report  will  show  that  American  wheat  and  wheat  flour  supply 
this  market  almost  exclusively,  and  that  the  use  of  American  flour  is  gradually 
encroaching  upon  the  wheat  trade.  American  flour  is  in  good  repute  here, 
and  its  present  low  price  leaves  little  or  no  profit  to  the  Dublin  miller.  The 
one  factor  alone  which  permits  the  miller  here  to  continue  in  business  is  the 
high  price  he  can  secure  for  the  refuse,  the  bran  in  this  market  being  worth 
from  ^30  to  ^35  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  One  of  the  large  milling  and 
baking  companies  here,  which  consumes  annually  about  22,000,000  pounds 
of  flour  in  their  bakery,  buys  about  one-third  of  thisr  amount  in  flour,  although 
they  would  rather  manufacture  the  whole  amount  themselves  if  the  price  of 
wheat  relative  to  the  price  of  flour  would  permit. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

There  is  but  little  demand  for  any  but  the  best  winter  and  spring  wheat 
patents.  The  red  winter  and  spring  wheats  produce  a  flour  which  is  in  the 
ascendency  iti  this  market,  the  preference  being  in  favor  of  the  spring-wheat 
patents.  The  bakers  here  profess  a  preference  for  flour  from  the  Australian 
wheat,  claiming  that  the  bread  therefrom  is  sweeter  in  taste  and  finer  in 
flavor.  This  preference  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  flour  trade 
from  that  source  to  compete  against.  The  Australian  wheat,  however,  in 
this  market  at  the  present  time  commands  from  4s.  to  Ss,  per  long  ton  naore 
than  the  American  wheat.  Austrian  flour  is  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
is  the  highest  priced  of  any  flour  in  the  market;  but  the  supply  is  a  dimin- 
ishing one,  the  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  1893  being  1,099,614 
cwts.^  or  about  one-seventeenth  of  the  flour  trade  of  the  United  States  to  the 
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United  Kingdom.  In  this  market  the  Austrian  flour  sells  at  from  I5  to  $10 
per  ton  more  than  does  the  best  American ;  and  the  average  price  per  ton 
for  all  grades  of  Austrian  flour  finding  a  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
from  j22  to  ^24  higher  than  the  average  price  of  all  grades  of  American  flour 
sold  in  this  market. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  at  the  chief 
ports  in  this  consular  district  for  the  dates  given : 

Wheat  flour  and  wheat  imported  at  the  ports  of  DubliUf  Galway^  and  Limerick  for  the 
years  ending  June  jo,  iBgi^  i8g2j  and  iSgs,  and  showing  the  countries  from  which 
imported. 

DUBLIN. 


Countric 


Fhur. 


United  Statei : 
Atlantic... 
Pacific 


Total 

Austria. 

France 

Germany 

Other  countries... 


Total.. 


IVkeai. 


United  Sutes : 
Atlantic... 


faciflc.  ««..»....»......»»...««........•.•....»..*..».»»«.....». »»«.». 


Total 

South  America. 
Russia 


Austialasia.. 

Germany*. 

Roumania 

Other  countries... 


Total. 


Z891. 


Ottttt. 
106,069 

188, 9DO 


994,  a^ 
7i,aoo 

7.885 

«.475 
81,560 


457,389 


47,400 
873,175 


9so,570 

38,160 

7x4,800 

37«,4fc 
»5,a5o 

74»7fe 
«,aa5.4So 


3#37«,470 


189a. 


Cvtt*. 

477,^7 
78,890 


35^,5x7 

44,90s 

494 


4S>399 


647.3*5 


468,470 
«7S,58o 


«.«44,oso 


538,060 
433. «8o 


97a, 340 


«,  987. 730 


X893. 


Cmtt. 
559»o69 
168,960 


7*8,049 

3P»7W 
4,610 

40 
37>3SB 


.749 


480,740 
867. 3te 


r,  348,  ISO 


X4a,340 
3x6,790 


459,060 


9,966,940 


GALWAY.* 


Flcur. 
United  States: 

40.St9 
iix,30S 

JrflCTlld  ■  I  n  rji  rr-r —  ..^.——.>^^- -.-.■..-...->■.....>— -.-^.^^-.-.»-.^->-.-^- 

66,5*4 

■00,078 

66, 5*4 

X4Z»899 

900,078 

Wheat. 

United  States : 

33,819 
•3,743 

r  i^CiflCi  ■■■ri.irTTTTt-T-— — " " .»—....-...— ...—.-..»..»——»—-.... 

S,99» 

4«»549 

Aoiai«...MM..#........«.««....*.«««...«*«....*.... ......  ............•..*.....•.....•.. 

5>99« 

4««S45 

S9»^ 

*  Hist  six  moatlu  of  189s. 
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Wheat  flour  and  wheat  imported  at  the  ports  of  Dublin^  Gatway,  and  Limerick  for  the 
years  ending  June  jo^  i8gj,  i8g2y  and  i8g^y  etc, — Continued. 

LIMERICK.* 


Countries. 

1891. 

z89a. 

Z893. 

United  States  (Pacific) 

Flour. 

Cwts. 

1x3,640 

Cwts. 
25,430 

Cwts. 
7o,cx» 

W/uat. 

United  States  f  Pacific) 

700,000 
530,000 

600,000 
454.000 

800,000 

All  other  countries 

900,000 

Total 

z,  300,000       z, 054, 000 

ft 

z, 700,000 

•  Estimated. 

The  above  returns  show  the  direct  imports  only.  There  is  also  a  cross- 
channel  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  from  English  and  Scottish  ports  to  the  Irish 
ports.  The  chief  cross-channel  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  to  Dublin  comes  from 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  Large  dealers  at  those  ports  have  their  agents  here^  to 
whom  portions  of  their  imports  are  consigned  by  the  cross-channel  steamers. 
No  record  of  the  quantities  so  shipped  is  kept  by  either  the  customs  or  the  port 
and  dock  officials  at  Dublin,  as  the  returns  are  made  to  the  statistical  depart- 
ment from  the  ports  of  entry.  Estimates,  based  upon  information  obtained 
from  the  principal  agents  and  factors  here,  indicate  that  the  cross-channel 
flour  trade  amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  direct  flour  shipments  to  this  port, 
and  the  cross-channel  wheat  trade  to  10  per  cent.  Exact  flgures  upon  the 
cross-channel  trade,  while  not  obtainable,  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns  upon  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
importance  it  has  is  two-fold :  First,  to  show  the  actual  consumption  of  wheat 
and  flour  at  this  port,  and,  second,  to  aflbrd  a  safe  basis  for  comparing  the 
growth  of  the  flour  trade.  Adding  75  per  cent  to  the  direct  flour  trade  at 
Dublin  and  10  per  cent  to  the  direct  wheat  trade,  and  estimating  that  the 
different  countries  have  contributed  in  the  same  ratio,  the  receipts  at  this 
port  would  be  for  the  periods  named  in  the  customs  returns  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Flour: 

United  States..... 

Other  countries... 
Wheat: 

United  Sutes...... 

Other  countries... 


Z89Z. 

Z893. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

370.336 

695,646 

zoz,95o 

56,748 

z,oza,637 

X.X48.45S 

x> 347* 995 

1,069,574 

X893. 


Cwts. 
9zo,o6i 
46,687 

1,482,93s 
504,966 


The  above  comparisons  are,  of  course,  subject  to  variations.  From  the 
best  information  obtainable  the  cross-channel  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  is 
decreasing  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  the  better  facilities  for  direct  impor- 
tation now  afforded  by  the  Lord  line  steamers  plying  between  this  port  and  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States.     American  wheat  and  flour  also  sup- 
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ply  a  larger  part  of  the  cross-channel  trade  than  is  estimated  in  the  above 
comparison  between  countries.  The  above  estimates,  however,  are  believed 
to  be  substantially  correct  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  growth  of  the  flour 
trade  at  this  port,  and  the  more  confidence  can  be  placed  in  them  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  the  principal  dealers  here 
engaged  in  the  wheat  and  flour  trade.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  above 
comparisons  that  in  the  years  ending,  respectively,  June  30,  1891,  1892, 
and  1893,  ^0^^  received  at  the  port  of  Dublin  held  a  ratio  to  wheat  received 
of  nearly  i  to  5,  i  to  3,  and  i  to  2.  If  we  abandon  the  cross-channel  esti- 
mates and  confine  comparisons  to  the  customs  returns,  the  ratios  will  be 
nearly  2  to  11,  3  to  10,  and  5  to  12. 

The  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years 
ending,  respectively,  December  31,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  were: 


Year. 


I89X. 
1890. 

X893. 


CvffU. 

16,733,903 
9«,zo6,ao9 
90,408,168 


Wheat. 


Cufts. 
66,3x9,969 

64f9o>.799 
65. 4«  7. 308 


This  shows  a  ratio  of  nearly  25  to  100,  34  to  100,  and  31  to  100,  indica- 
ting that  the  ratio  of  flour  to  wheat  consumed  in  this  district  is  greater  than 
for  the  average  for  the  other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

Monetary  exchange  is  on  London.  In  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  drafts 
are  drawn  at  sixty  days'  sight,  and  are  accompanied  by  invoice  and  bill  of 
lading.  No  credit  is  asked  or  given,  hence  the  miller  is  in  possession  of  his 
money  usually  before  the  consignee  is  in  receipt  of  the  shipment.  Consign- 
ments to  commission  Arms  are  not  regarded  with  favor  here,  and,  if  prac- 
ticed at  all,  it  is  upon  a  very  limited  scale. 

As  to  shipping  facilities,  the  Dublin  harbor  accommodates  ships  of  the 
largest  burden,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  and  fk)ur  shipments  de- 
signed for  this  port  are  now  sent  direct,  although,  as  has  been  stated  else- 
where, there  is  still  a  considerable,  though  decreasing,  cross-channel  trade 
from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  chiefly.  The  cross-channel  trade  has  one  im- 
portant advantage  over  the  direct  importation,  namely,  the  companies  en- 
gaged in  that  trade  afford  storage  room  for  shipments  received  by  them,  while 
there  are  no  transit-shed  accommodations  provided  for  direct  importations ; 
consequently  the  consignee  must  be  prepared  to  receive  and  store  his  con- 
signment as  fast  as  unloaded  from  the  vessel.  Wheat  and  flour  from  the 
Pacific  coast  are  consigned  to  this  port  usually  by  sailing  vessels.  There  is 
now  a  large  direct  trade  from  the  Atlantic  coast  chiefly  conducted  by  the 
Lord  line  of  steamers.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  direct  line  of  com- 
munication the  trade  in  both  wheat  and  flour  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States  has  steadily  and  greatly  increased.     A  part  of  this  increase 
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has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  Pacific  coast  trade,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  largest  dealers  here,  has  operated  toward  lower  prices  because  of 
keener  competition  through  the  opportunity  afforded  to  small  dealers  to  place 
their  orders  direct.  In  this  view,  the  direct  steamship  communication  with 
Atlantic  ports  has  resulted  in  a  larger  trade,  but  a  trade  done  at  a  loss  to  both 
the  American  millers  and  the  Dublin  wholesalers. 

OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  American  flour  trade  in  this  district  arc 
slight.  The  chief  obstacle  seems  to  be  the  uncertainty  of  arrival  of  ship- 
ments, as  there  are  no  fixed  sailings  to  this  port.  There  is  also  some  com- 
plaint of  damage,  chiefly  weather  damage,  to  flour  while  in  transit  on 
American  railways.  This  damage  is  computed  to  reach  about  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent.  In  other  respects  the  outlook  is  good.  The  American  mill- 
ers, as  a  class,  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  honest  dealing  and  for  keeping 
their  leading  brands  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Sales  are  now 
made  chiefly  upon  the  reputation  of  the  brand,  and  in  every  case  where  the 
quality  of  an  established  brand  has  been  lowered  the  result  has  been  a  loss 
of  trade.  Hence  the  American  miller's  supremacy  depends  upon  his  main- 
taining his  present  high  reputation.  I  may  mention  here  that  in  the  wheat 
trade  Russia  enjoys  an  advantage  over  the  United  States,  in  that  sales  from 
that  country  are  made  by  sample,  and  if  cargo  is  not  up  to  sample  the  loss 
falls  upon  the  consignor,  while  from  the  United  States  sales  are  made  by 
grade  and  the  certificate  is  final ;  in  case  of  inferior  grades,  which  are  not 
rare,  the  loss  falls  vipon  the  consignee. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

As  to  the  prospects  for  a  more  extensive  business  in  American  flour  in 
this  district,  little  or  no  prejudice  exists  against  American  flour,  freights  are 
low,  exchange  and  shipping  facilities  are  good,  the  reputation  of  American 
millers  high,  and  the  Irish  millers  have  no  marginal  profit  except  as  to  the  offal 
and  thus  their  competition  reaches  no  farther  than  the  demand  for  their  by- 
products permit.  ^American  flour  is  practically  without  rivalry  from  other 
countries ;  and  hence  the  problem  of  extension  depends  upon  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  weather.  The  extension  of  the  American  flour 
trade  in  this  district  hinges  almost  entirely  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  wheat  output  in  the  United  States  in  any  given  year  and  the  consequent 
comparative  price  at  which  prime  flour  can  be  sold.  There  has  been  for  the 
past  three  years  in  this  district  a  rapid  increase  each  year,  but  this  increase 
will  in  all  probability  be  slightly  checked  this  year  by  the  lesser  quantity 
and  lower  quality  of  the  American  wheat  crop  of  1893.  The  proposed 
modification  of  the  present  tariff  system,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  factor  in  increasing  the  demand  for  American  flour,  as  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  present  tarifif  system  has  indirectly  crippled  the 
extension  of  this  trade. 
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The  extension  of  markets  for  our  manufactured  products  is  of  great  im- 
portance,  and  every  legitimate  means  should  be  employed  by  our  manufac- 
turers to  that  end ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  our  American  millers  have 
not  forced  their  foreign  markets  to  their  own  loss  and  to  the  loss  of  the 
American  farmers  who  grow  wheat.  The  average  price  of  American  wheat 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1893  ^^  about  ^1.60  per  cwt.,  and  for  American 
floor  about  ^2.31  per  cwt.,  or  a  difference  only  of.  about  71  cents  between 
the  price  of  112  pounds  of  wheat  and  the  same  weight  of  flour;  the  above 
prices  in  each  case  being  the  average  for  all  grades.  Commenting  upon  this 
feature  of  the  markets,  the  Com  Trade  Year  Book  sa3rs: 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  American  flour  is  ever 
shipped  on  a  legitimate  basis,  leaving  a  direct  profit  to  the  miller  in  the  United  States.  Much  of 
the  stuff  i»  consigned  to  this  side  in  face  of  the  certainty  of  ito  being  oold  under  its  bare  cost  and 
freight ;  of  this  there  is  indubitable  proof. 

This  close  competition  is  forced  upon  the  American  millers  in  part  by  the 
high  price  the  millers  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  obtain  for  the  by-product, 
but  a  portion  of  the  low  prices  realised  by  them  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an 
overzeal  in  forcing  their  markets.  I  revert  to  the  matter  because  of  the 
direct  bearing  this  question  has  upon  the  profits  of  the  American  wheat- 
grower.  There  are  some  grounds,  however,  for  hope  that  the  wheat  and 
flour  market  may  gradually  improve,  as  the  supply  from  the  crop  of  1893 
seems  to  be  short  of  the  probable  demand  prior  to  the  availability  of  the  crop 
for  1394.  It  oaay  be  noted  that,  while  the  United  States  during  the  winter 
of  1891-92  were  putting  forth  great  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferings  from 
famine  in  Russia,  Russian  merchants,  in  order  to  escape  the  prohibitive  ukase 
against  grain  exportation,  threw  upon  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom 
14,552,905  cwts.  of  wheat,  while  their  combined  exports  of  wheat  for  1892 
and  1893  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  less  by  more  than  100,000  cwts.  than 
ioT  1S91  alone.  In  1891  the  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  averaged  I9 ;  in  1892 
the  average  price  had  dropped  to  ^7.30,  followed  by  a  drop  in  1893  ^^  firom 
J6.32  to  ^6.56.  While  other  causes  contributed  to  this  great  decline,  with- 
out doubt  the  Russian  deluge  gave  to  it  the  initial  velocity. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the 
wholesalers  and  agents  engaged  in  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  in  this  city  for 
their  kindness  and  courtesy  in  extending  to  me  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  I  desire  also  to  append  the  reports  of  the  consular  agents  of  this 
district. 

ATHLONE. 

Consular  Agent  John  Burgess,  at  Athlone,  reports  as  follows: 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  answers  covering  the  report  on  the  extension  of  American 
wheat  flour: 

(1)  Good.    Of  the  flour  eaten,  95  per  cent  is  American. 

(2)  Seventy-five  per  cent  patents  and  25  per  cent  sUraighUp 
(3,  4,  and  5)  Fifteen  hundred  tons  each  year. 

(6,  7,  and  8)  None. 
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(14)  Floor  for  this  place  is  landed  at  Galway,  where  shipping  facilities  are  good. 

(15)  No  obstacles  exist. 

I  have  to  report  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  at  the  port  of  Galway  for  the  years  ending 
December  31,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  as  follows : 


Description. 


•••*••••••••••••••••*«•• 


Flour.... 
Wheat: 

Australian 


»—•••••••■■•••»♦<—•■•<••••••»•—•■■ 


1891. 

1899. 

5,X35 
9x6 

Tms. 
7,359 

3»x63 

X893. 

7mu. 
13,088 

x>493 


UMERICK. 


The 
erick: 


following  is  the  report  of  Consular  Agent  Richard  Hogan,  at  Lim- 


In  submitting  my  report  upon  the  extension  of  markets  for  American  wheat  floor,  I  b^ 
to  state  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  procure  figures  from  the  local  custom-house  or  from  the 
harbor  office  upon  this  important  subject.  Therefore,  I  have  had  to  estimate  the  quantities 
from  such  information  as  I  could  obtain  from  merchants  engaged  in  the  wheat  and  flour  trade. 
Of  late  years  the  people  in  this  pait  of  Ireland  have  been  large  consumers  of  American 
wheat  flour,  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States  direct  in  sailing  vessels  or  brought  here 
by  the  channel  steamers  from  England  and  Scotland.  The  consumption  of  American  flour 
in  Limerick  varies  from  1,000  to  6,000  tons  per  annum.  I  believe  this  quantity,  however, 
might  be  much  increased. 

The  obstacles  to  increased  consumption  are,  in  my  opinion,  want  of  direct  steam  commu- 
nication between  the  United  States  and  this  port  and  the  prejudice  that  exists  in  regard  to  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods  from  any  country  when  such  articles  can  be  as  well  pro- 
duced at  home. 

American  wheat  is  largely  imported  to  this  port  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports. 
There  is  also  importation  of  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea,  South  America,  and  Australia.  The 
flour  manufactured  from  all  these  wheats  finds  a  market  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and 
Connaught.  There  was  very  little  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea  in  1 891,  but  South  America 
was  well  to  the  front  in  that  year. 

I  am  informed  that  in  flour  the  American  spring  patents  are  most  esteemed,  but  some 
cargoes  of  excellent  flour  have  been  imported  fipom  Oregon.  There  is  little  trade  in  flour 
with  any  country  except  the  United  States. 

.      NEWTON  B.  ASHBY, 

C^nsuL 

Dublin,  February  8. 1894* 


EDINBURGH   (LEITH). 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  is  generally  high,  the  com- 
munity being  wealthy  upon  the  average.  They  consume  chiefly  American 
flour.     First  and  second  grades,  for  the  most  part,  are  used. 
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American  wheat  Jhur  and  wheat  imported. 


Yesr  ending  Jane 


1891 -. 

1893........ 

«893 


>»•••••*••••••••••••••••••••••**•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


Wheat  flour. 


American. 


•40,051 

534*783 
707,96a 


Other. 


Sacks.^ 

75,837 
58,004 

90,rso 


Wheat. 


American. 


Cw/x.f 

«#933,S<» 
1.455,588 


Other. 


Cwts.\ 

3«o,303 
545, aoa 

481,497 


*  floo  pounds.  f  zoo  pounds. 

''Sacks"  of  flour  may  contain  either  140  or  280  pounds.  The  reports 
of  importations  do  not  discriminate,  but  merchants  estimate  200  pounds  as 
an  average  "sack."  This  report  covers  only  direct  importations  to  this 
port  and  takes  no  note  of  flour  from  Glasgow  by  rail.  But  little  comes 
that  way,  however,  and  there  are  no  statistics  available. 

Every  facility  exists  for  monetary  exchange  at  London  rates. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  consist  of  a  regular 
line  of  steamers  from  New  York  and  one  from  Newport  News ;  also  occasional 
steamers  from  Baltimore.     Additional  vessels  are  chartered  as  freights  offer. 

No  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  trade  are  known  to  exist.  Trade  is 
limited  only  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  American  flour  is  esteemed 
best  after  Hungarian,  which  makes  rather  more  loaves  from  the  same  quan- 
tity. The  "Pillsbury"  is  very  close  to  the  Hungariian  in  this  respect 
Bread  is  made  wholly  by  bakers,  and  never  in  private  families.  The  bakers 
are  therefore  the  customers  who  are  to  be  satisfied. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  importation  of  American  flour  and  wheat  will 
increase.  At  present  prices,  competition  on  the  part  of  British  and  conti- 
nental wheat-growers  and  millers  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is  some 
competition  from  Canada.  Even  if  prices  rise,  the  reputation  of  American 
flour  will  keep  it  practically  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Importations  of  fine 
Hungarian  flour  are  diminishing,  and  the  high  price  demanded  for  it  gives 

the  American  product  an  advantage. 

F.  H.  UNDERWOOD, 

CansuL 
Edinburgh  (Leito),  January  26, 18^4. 


CORK. 


STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  is  fairly  good,  there  being 
at  this  time  very  few  unemployed  persons  and  no  distress  that  calls  for  special 
notice.  Practically  the  only  form  in  which  public  charity  has  taken  definite 
shape  this  winter  is  in  respect  to  the  ''  coal  fund,"  that  is,  a  fund  to  provide 
the  poor  with  coal.  The  consumption  of  American  flour  is  universal  and 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  flours. 
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QUALITY   OP   FLOUR  C0WSUME1>. 

The  flour  consumed  is  "medium"  to  "best"  in  quality,  low  grades 
not  being  in  demand. 

AMERICAN   WHEAT  ANIX  FLOUR   IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat  fknur  ii»p>orted 
into  the  port  of  Cork  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and 
1893: 


Country. 


Russia  (south) 

Germany. 

Roumania 

Sooth  Anstralia.. 

New  Zeaiand. 

United  Sutes : 

Atlantic 

Pacific 

Chile» 

Ai^entine  Republic... 
Canada.......^.... ....... 


Whaat. 


189Z. 


Cwts. 

669,068 
aa,5oo 
6a, 730 
24,500 

19a, Z43 

186,460 
94.881 


a34,03i 


189a. 


Cwts. 
a54,84D 


)•••»««*•• 


30^760 

7*3.979 

89,468 
860 


1893. 


«77»o37 


119,300 
88,800 

667,148 
78.140 


86,360 


Wheat 


189Z. 


Cwts. 


x9^: 


Ctvis. 


10,889 
59*' 


1893. 


Cwts. 


tX4 

>,788 


The  sale  of  American  flour  in  Cork  city  is  estimated  at  3,000  bags  of 
280  pounds  each  weekly.  This  flour  is  imported  chiefly  through  Liverpool, 
possibly  small  amounts  coming  through  Bristol  and  Glasgow,  between  which 
and  this  port  there  are  regular  lines  of  coasting  steamers. 

The  flour  is  sold  by  the  American  exporters  ''  C.  I.  F/'  (cost,  insurance, 
and  freight).  It  is  shipped  in  bags  of  70,  140,  and  280  pounds,  the  largest 
bags  greatly  predominating  in  number. 

An  arrangement  is  being  laade  here  for  regular  direct  importations  of 
flour  from  Baltimore. 

The  importers  of  American  flour  doing  business  in  Cork  are  Byrne, 
Mahoity  &  Co.,  R.  H.  Craig  &  Co.,  and  William  Bannister.  The  wholesale 
dealers  in  American  flour  doing  business  in  Cork  are  Joseph  Harty^  %t  Sons, 
Richard  Clear  &  Co.,  Samuel  Anglin  &  Sons,  and  William  F.  Ryan. 

MONETARY  AND   SHIPPING   FAaLITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

No  direct  line  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  discharge  freights  at  this 
port.  The  White  Star,  Cunard,  Guion,  and  American  (Inman)  lines  merely 
land  and  receive  passengers  and  mail.  These  great  lines,  doing  business  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston^  touch  at  this 
port  regularly,  but  not  for  cargo  business. 
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TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extending  trade  in  American  flour  is 

that  the  trade  is  already  very  large,  consequently  there  is  no  great  room  for 

its  extension  in  this  district. 

LUCIEN  J.  WALKER, 

ConsuL 
Cork,  February  3  ^  i8g4» 


GLASGOW. 


STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  is  high  in  this  district,  and  the  people  are  ready  to 
eat  American  flour — it  is  preferred  to  any  other. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  is  now  officially  estimated  to  contain  623,000  in- 
habitants, while  in  Partick,  Govan,  and  other  municipalities  and  suburbs, 
which  are  really  a  part  of  Glasgow,  there  are  some  200,000  people. 

Wheat  bread  is  extensively  used  by  all  classes  and  is  a  staple  article  of 
food.  The  consumption  is  enormous,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
American  flour  is  being  daily  enlarged. 

QUALITY   OF  FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

The  quality  of  the  flour  used  is  spring  and  winter  wheat  patent  flour  from 
the  United  States  and  flour  from  local  mills  and  from  France  and  Hungary. 
Only  about  one-eighth  of  the  imported  flour  now  comes  from  the  two  coun- 
tries last  named. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  quantity  of  flour  and  wheat  imported  into  this  district  was: 


Year. 


189X. 
189a. 
1893. 


From  the  United  States. 


Wheat  flour. 


Saeks* 

«. 173.496 
«, 461, 547 
X. 474,895 


Wheat. 


QuarUr*.^ 
491,498 
617,784 

534,953 


From  other  countries. 


Wheat  flour. 


Sacks  .• 
309,348 
«48,538 
17X.306 


Wheat. 


QuttrUrs.\ 
90,988 
19,911 
16,364 


*a8o  pounds  each. 


t48o  pounds  each. 


EXCHANGE   FACILITIES. 

The  almost  invariable  rule  is  for  the  American  shipper  to  draw  on  his 
consignee  at  sixty  da)rs'  sight  against  the  documents  forming  the  title  to  the 
consignment.  This  draft  is  generally  negotiated  by  the  shipper,  and  the 
consignee  can  only  get  the  bill  of  lading  and  delivery  of  the  goods  on  pay- 
ment of  the  draft. 

There  is  no  trouble  as  to  monetary  exchange;  the  facilities  are  ample. 
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SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  shipment  from  the  United  States  to  Glasgow  are  good, 
but  shipment  under  present  conditions  must  probably  be  made  in  foreign 
vessels.  During  the  last  year  but  few  American  vessels  have  reported  at  any 
of  the  ports  in  this  district,  and  these  have  all  been  sailing  vessels  loaded 
with  spool  wood  and  coming  from  Portland,  Me. 

There  are  several  lines  of  vessels  from  Glasgow  to  the  United  States. 
Two  of  them,  the  Anchor  and  Allan  lines,  run  transatlantic  steamships  regu- 
larly between  Glasgow  and  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Newport  News, 
and  occasionally  Baltimore. 

Some  of  these  steamships  leave  New  York  and  Glasgow  every  week. 
For  the  last  year,  especially  during  the  last  six  months,  owing  to  the  financial 
depression,  the  supply  of  transportation  has  exceeded  the  demand.  There 
will  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  the  speedy  shipment  of  all  the  flour  to  this 
port  from  the  United  States  that  can  be  sold  here. 

OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

The  competition  of  the  local  millers,  who  have  the  wheat  markets  of  the 
world  at  their  command,  as  well  as  a  considerable  home  supply,  is  the  only 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour.  The 
apparent  apathy  of  our  flour  dealers  in  the  United  States  also  hinders  exten- 
sion. Much  can  be  done  by  a  personal  visit  here,  with  samples,  which  can 
not  be  reached  alone  by  correspondence. 

I  know  of  one  miller  from  Adrian,  Mich.,  who  last  summer  personally 
visited  Glasgow  and  other  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  samples  of  his 
flour,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  placing  his  product,  or  in  continuing  the 
sale  thereof. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  heretofore  given,  the  consumption  of 
American  flour  is  on  the  increase.  The  American  millers  already  supply 
one-half  or  more  of  all  the  wheat  flour  used  in  this  district,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  that  in  the  future  the  importation  of 
American  flour  will  steadily  increase.  • 

I  annex  an  excerpt  from  the  Glasgow  Daily  Herald  of  December  27, 
1893,  which  gives  reliable  information  on  the  subject.  The  figures  in  the 
newspaper  are  for  the  cereal  years  ending  August  31. 

MILLING. 

The  characteristic,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  so  far  as  the  milling  trade  is  concerned,  of  the 
year  1893,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  disappointing.  The  tremendous  drop  in  prices 
experienced  during  the  preceding  year  gave  place  to  a  more  sober  and  dignified  method  of 
progression,  but  still  unfortunately  in  the  same  downward  direction.  A  fall  in  price  to  the 
extent  of  *js.  per  sack  in  flour  and  121.  per  quarter  in  wheat  took  place  during  1892,  whereas 
1893  has  had  to  content  itself  with  a  drop  amounting  only  to  2J.  6d,  in  flour  and  about  3r.  in 
wheat.  Merchants,  millers,  and  bakers  have,  as  a  rule,  been  holding  very  large  stocks  of 
both  wheat  and  flour;  and  so  long  as  this  continues— so  long,  indeed,  as  everyone  keeps 
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prepared  for  a  rise — there  is  small  probability  of  the  coosummation  so  deroutly  wished  for  tak- 
ing place.  Spasmodic  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  bj  the  speculative  element  in 
America  to  raise  the  level  of  values,  but  with  no  very  marked  success.  Millers  here,  finding 
it  quite  out  of  the  question  to  respond  to  any  extent,  owing  to  the  depressed  price  of  flour, 
simply  refrained  fh>m  buying  at  the  enhanced  values.  Stocks  of  wheat  accumulated  because 
of  the  absence  of  any  shipping  relief,  and  prices  had  perforce  to  resume  their  former  depressed 
level.  The  very  large  import  of  foreign  flour  has  again  been  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the* 
path  of  the  home  miller,  and  so  long  as  the  Yankee  is  actuated  by  the,  to  him,  patriotic  notion 
that  the  manufactured  article  alone  should  find  its  way  to  the  ports  of  the  Britisher  this  state 
of  matters,  given  a  fair  crop  in  America,  is  likely  to  continue.  Notwithstanding  the  glut  of 
foreign  flour,  the  home  miller  has  kept  fairly  busy  during  the  past  year,  mainly  owing  to  his 
being  able  to  put  hard- wheat  flours  on  the  market  at  a  more  moderate  price  than  his  principal 
competitor.  The  same,  unfortunately,  can  not  be  said  with  regard  to  winters.  The  chances 
are,  however,  that  this  state  of  matters  may  improve,  and  so  a  presently  dormant  branch  of 
the  miUers'  business  become  once  more  available.  A  feature  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  been 
the  free  buying,  by  merchants  and  millers  alike,  of  new-crop  Russian  wheats  for  present, 
January,  February,  and  April-May  shipment.  Of  very  excellent  quality,  and  having  first-rate 
milling  properties,  this  class  of  wheat  has  not  been  without  its  effect  m  checking  any  advance 
in  the  price  of  American  varieties.  With  regard  to  imports,  in  1892  we  received  628,645 
quarters  of  wheat ;  this  year  the  quantity  b  likely  to  be  somewhat  less — about  585,000  quar- 
ters. Of  flour,  last  year  we  imported  1,734,271  sacks  of  280  pounds,  while  during  1893  the 
quantity  is  smaller,  amounting  to  about  1,635,000.  During  1892  49,349  quarters  of  wheat 
were  reexported  finom  Glasgow;  this  year  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  56,000  quarters 
have  been  so  disposed  o£  Last  year  952,744  sacks  of  flour,  home  millers  and  foreign,  left 
Glasgow;  this  year  the  quantity  will  be  somewhat  smaller,  namely,  932,000  sacks.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  forecasting  vrith  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  immediate  future  cf 
the  milling  trade.  As  a  general  rule,  the  demand  for  home  flour  improves  with  the  opening 
year;  but  any  enhancement  in  value  seems,  with  the  present  prospective  abundant  supplies, 
a  very  doubtful  quantity  indeed.  Millers  will  without  doubt  do  their  utmost  to  keep  mills 
running  full  time,  and  so  give  constant  emplojrment  to  their  men.  Should  the  fortune  of  war, 
however,  be  against  them,  the  chances  are  they  will,  like  Mark  Tapley  of  pious  memory, 
seek  to  be  jolly  under  all  drcomstances,  setting,  as  the  good  old  saying  hath  it,  a  stout  heart 
toastey  brie. 

ALLEN  B.  MORSE, 

Consul, 
Glasgow,  January  4^  1894. 


HULL 

EAST  RIDING  MILLERS. 


The  probabilities  of  the  immediate  or  eventual  extension  of  markets  for 
American  wheat  fiotir  involve  the  examination  and  consideration  of  many 
local  circumstances  and  statistics.  From  a  careful  review  of  facts  and  in- 
formation of  an  absolutely  trustworthy  character,  it  may  be  accepted  with- 
out question  that  the  prospect  of  an  increased  import  of  wheat  flour  is 
assured  so  long  as  present  conditions  obtain  or  remain  substantially  unal- 
tered. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  fiour 
industry  in  the  extensive  territorial  areA  comprised  within  the  consular 
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district  Of  Hflll  ift  order  better  to  tmdeistand  and  appreciate  the  existing  po- 
sition of  the  import  trade.  Apart  from  Hull,  the  East  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York  is,  and  always  has  been,  an  essentially  agricultural  country,  produc- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  wheat  grown  on  good  lands  and  possessing  excellent 
facilities  for  transit  by  rail,  river,  and  canal.  Flour  mills  abounded,  and 
*Hull  and  the  contiguous  district  were  equally  noted  for  the  nttmber  of  milb. 
With  tJie  rapid  growth  of  population,  however,  the  windmills  and  mills 
worked  by  water  cotnses  became  more  picturesque  than  useful,  and  when  the 
American  and  Hungarian  inventions  for  manufacturing  flour  by  the  roller 
process  came  into  vogue  the  old  mills  and  old  methods  were  unable  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  population,  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity. 

The  pressure  of  economic  and  industrial  needs  forced  the  local  millers  to 
abandon  means  and  premises  which  had  become  obsolete,  and,  in  point  of 
feet,  unprofitable,  with  the  result  that  flew  and,  in  every  instance,  very  ex- 
tensive mi  Us,,  thoroughly  appointed  with  the  newest  kinds  of  machinery,  with 
large  storage  capacity,  were  erected,  and  they  are  now  in  full  working  order. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  there  is  a  vast  increase  in  local  production  of  flour, 
with  aa  appreciable  reduction  in  price,  compared  with  the  cost  to  the  con^ 
mifiier  und«r  the  old  order  of  things.  This^  is  a  fact  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  ifl  discussing  the  question  of  American  wheat  flour.  The  introdtrc- 
tion  of  improved  methods  of  milling,  together  with  commensurate  buildings 
for  storage,  has  undoubtedly  had  considerable  eflect  upon  the  imports  of 
flour,  but  to  what  extent  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  On  this,  as  well  as 
OB  other  points,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  millers  maintain>  a  surprising 
amount  of  reserve.  Assuming  that  American,  flour,  or  rather  its  importation, 
hBS  suffered  to  some  extent  by  the  enterprise  of  local  manufactorers,  the 
dfminution,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  is  fully  countervailed  by  the  use  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States.  In  t?ie  Hull  mills  and  the  mills  of  the  East 
Riding,  much  American  wheat  is  made  into  flour,  but  the  quantity  used  is 
not  ascertainable,  owing  to  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  millers  to 
disclose  any  material  facts  relative  to  their  trade. 

As  illustrating  the  rapid  development  of  the  flotfr-milling  industry  in 
Hull  and  the  surrounding  country,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  fact  that 
large  quantities  of  flour  are  sent  into  various  parts  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. No  data  on  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  procurable,  but  the  fact  is 
of  itself  suggestive.  How  far  th^  millers  wovld  be  able  to  supply  a  portion 
of  the  needs  of  Lancashire  and  the  distant  Yorkshire  townsy  were  the  im- 
port from  America  less,  is  a  subject  of  speculation  and  not  of  certainty.  It 
tends  to  show,  however,  that  with  the  increased  imports  of  foreign  wheat 
and  improved  mechanical  arrangements  the  competitive  and  aggressive 
power  of  local  manufacturers  has  become  more  formidable.  The  opening 
of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  the  consequent  rearrangement  of  railway 
policies  and  tariff's  may  or  may  not  increase  the  production  of  flour  in  this 
connection. 
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STAKt>ARD  OF  LiVlirG. 

Another  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  relation  to  the  subject 
under  consideration  is  that  in  eastern  Yorkshire,  as  already  indicated,  the 
population  is  chiefly  ruraL  With  the  exception  of  Hull,  all  the  towns 
within  this  division  of  Yorkshire  are  representative  of  the  agricultural  interest. 
There  is  an  absence  of  manufacturing  industries  and  of  centers  of  population 
such  as  characterize  the  Weit  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Nor  can  the  standard 
of  hving  be  regarded  as  equal  to  that  of  the  industrial  population  of  the 
West  Riding,  where  both  men  and  women  are  well  paid  for  their  work  and 
can  consequently  indulge  themselves  in  a  greater  variety  of  food.  Still, 
the  population  in  the  East  Riding  can  not  be  said  to  subsist  either  on  an  in- 
stiflicient  or  low  standard  of  diet.  Bread,  of  course,  is  the  staple  article  of 
diet,  and  fresh  meats,  fish,  and  other  foods  are  certainly  within  their  average 
piffchasing  means. 

Apparently  there  is  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  retailers  of  flour  in  dispos- 
ing of  American  flour,  and  inquiry  proves  that  the  quality  and  nutritive 
properties  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 

QUALITY  OF  VLOXJR  CONSUMED. 

A  large  importer  of  American  produce  carrying  on  business  in  Hull  states 
that  the  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  straights  and  patents;  but  it  may  be 
said  of  American  flour,  as  of  English,  that  the  average  consumer  varies  in 
his  or  her  preference.  Incidentally,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  having 
connection:  with  the  use  of  American  flour,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
that  in  Hull  there  are  some  very  large  bakeries  which  serve  a  vast  number 
of  households  every  day  with  bread.  The  consumption  of  bakers'  bread 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  this  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  in 
that  it  largely  militates  against  forming  an  accurate  judgment  as  to  what  is 
the  popular  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  English,  American,  Austrian, 
German,  or  other  flouxs.  In  eating  bread  from  the  steam  bakeries  the 
people  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  whether  it  is  made  from  English  or 
otfaier  ftour,  and  therefore  do  not  acquire  any  particular  preference. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

The  consumption  of  imported  flour  by  way  of  Hull  continues  to  show  a 
decided  improvement  in  respect  of  quantity,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
ratio  of  production  in  the  home  markets.  From  whatever  source  they  are 
obtained,  the  statistics,  although  manifesting  some  remarkable  fluctuations 
and  involving  some  slight  variations  in  the  totals,  establish  the  vitality  of 
the  import  trade  and  encourage  the  most  hopeful  anticipations  of  an  in- 
creased consumption,  with  the  more  than  possible  opening  out  of  new  fields 
of  enterprise.  It  is  a  peculiarly  strange,  fact  that  the  representative  com- 
mercial organizations,  while  they  distinguish  with  particularity  the  different 
countries  sending  wheat  to  England,  do  not  apparently  think  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  specify  the  quantities  of  flour  received  from  the  several  ex- 
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porting  countries.  The  result  of  this  inappreciation  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  discriminating  in  respect  of  the  imports  has  necessitated  a  labori- 
ous search  and  study  of  the  diurnal  records  of  the  custom-house,  embracing 
a  number  of  years.  The  imports  are  given  in  hundredweights  and  repre- 
sent the  total  consignments  of  wheat  flour  from  the  different  countries 
named  for  the  calendar  years. 

Wheat  Jlaur  in^orU  at  ffuiL 


From^ 


United  States.... 
Austria-Hungary  « 

Germany. 

France 

Italy. 

India , 

Russia M 


I89I. 

1893. 

CwU. 

CwU. 

9o,«34 

«39.9«> 

3o.«96 

«3»563 

83,963 

««»377 

5,847 

3*<94 

5*976 

6,108 

5, 000 

3,39» 

3»4>3 

1893. 


CWx. 

136,9x1 
■8,071 

3«.877 

6.358 

13,020  < 


According  to  figures  in  the  possession  of  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  following  are  the  total  entries  of  imported  wheat  flour  since  1883;  ^^^ 
as  already  stated,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  countries  exporting  the  same: 


Year. 


1883. 
Z884. 
1885. 
1886. 
Z887. 

z888. 


Quantity. 


Cwis. 

995, 5»> 
aoa,ss9 

141,606 

135,976 

100,179 

184,897 


Year. 


1889.... 
X890... 
t89x... 
1899..., 
1893.-. 


Quantity. 


Cofis. 
78,114 
101,877 

•«57,343 
•185,090 

«3»S*9 


<*The  imports  by  countries  for  the  years  1891  and  1899  in  the  preceding  statement  exceed  tliese  totals. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  imports  of  flour  are  the  highest  in  the  first 
and  last  years  just  mentioned.  The  American  flour  maintains  an  undoubted 
supremacy  in  the  official  returns,  and  everything  points  to  a  still  further  de- 
velopment of  the  trade,  as  the  area  of  wheat  cultivation  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  constantly  being  restricted. 

Concerning  the  importation  of  wheat  at  Hull,  the  figures  for  the  last 
decade  will  serve  to  show  the  huge  development  which  has  taken  place. 
The  following  are  the  total  quantities  imported  for  the  years  1 884-' 93: 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888, 


Quantity. 


Qitartert. 

944,875 
«,«88,55a 
»,  353*  769 
«.4o6,4»o 
»• 985, 744 


Year. 


X889.. 
1890... 
X89X.. 
1899... 
1893 .« 


Quantity. 


Qmaritrt. 
9,xxa,699 

«. 034, 538 
9,490,084 

a»3»7.389 
«, 346, 184 
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For  the  years  ending  December  31,  1891^  iSpa,  and  1893,  ^^^  imports 
of  wheat  were  from  the  following  countries: 


CoontriM. 


»•••>■■>•• 


United  States: 
East  coast... 
West  coast.. 

Total....... 

Aiistralasia....M 

India 

Chile , 

£*MYpC  «... ....... ............................................. . 

VjermaDj^  •  ....#..«...♦..«...#...»...«.......♦».....».■»>..■..« 

Russia •m——....» 

Roumania 

Ttorkey 

All  other.... 


■■sssisaeaassst 1 


••—••••••—•♦♦»••—> 


■  ••••••••••«•«■• 


»••••  »•«<■■•••••  1 


Giand  total. 


X891. 


QnarUrt. 
4X5»7x6 


755,560 

«3,S89 

«, 030, 340 


69.877 

xo,055 

399*796 

xaa,oa6 

X4>4S4 
4t3^ 


s,  4*0,084 


X89S. 


QuarUrs, 
5x6,490 
474, «4« 


990,668 


8xs,z68 
",308 
34,604 

6a, 4*5 
xa4,8o7 

»53,503 
9f«6x 

18,585 


a.a«7f3«9 


Z893. 


QmarUrs. 
641,855 
708,067 


>f349*9» 

«7,4a7 

503.444 

55.037 

S.696 

«.79o 

39«.»97 
8,019 


5.64a 


•.346,184 


EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  whole  of  the  American  flour  trade  from  New  York  is  carried  by  the 
Wilson  line  of  steamers,  which  are  cargo  boats  simply,  although  they  occa- 
sionally carry  passengers.  This  is  a  fact  which  precludes  the  idea  of  a  much 
lower  rate  of  freight.  In  all  other  respects  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade  is  conducted.  The  shipping 
facilities  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  there  is  ample  warehouse  and  shed 
accommodation  for  cargoes  of  flour  and  wheat.  The  Messrs.  Wilson  quote 
through  rates  from  America,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  flour  which 
they  carry  is  destined  for  Norway  and  Sweden  and  other  places  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  shipping  facilities  being  in  every  respect  favorable  and  the 
dock  accommodations  excellent,  the  outlook  for  the  trade  is  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  steamers  of  the  Wilson  line  run  regularly  and  are  well  adapted 
to  the  Atlantic  trade. 

Moreover,  the  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  described  by  import- 
ers of  American  produce  as  excellent,  and  no  alteration  is  suggested  as  an 
improvement  upon  the  existing  system  of  exchange,  which  has  been  found 
to  work  perfectly  satisfactory. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  which  may  retard  the  growth  of  the  American 
trade  in  so  far  as  regards  the  northeast  coast  of  England.  The  freight  is  ap- 
preciably higher  than  it  is  to  the  west  coast.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
difference  in  geographical  position,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  import  of  flour  or  any  other  goods  from  American  ports.  A  single 
quotation  from  a  freight  circular  will  suffice  to  illustrate  how,  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  east  coast  is  handicapped.  Flour  in  sacks  is  quoted  at  i  li-.  3^.  and 
1 2 J.  6d,  per  ton  for  Liverpool,  J2S.  6d.  for  London,  15J.  for  Southampton, 
i2s.  6d.  for  Glasgow,  13^.  gd.  for  Bristol,  12s.  6d.  for  Leith,  15J.  for  Hull, 
and  1 5  J.  for  Newcastle. 
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TbG  only  possible  obstacles  to  an  JBdefioi^  oxteaaioQ  of  irade  in  Ameri- 
can flour  are  the  increased  local  output  and  the  higher  cale  of  freight  as 
compared  with  the  west  coast.  But,  as  indicating  the  unlikelihood  of  local 
and  shipping  conditions  operating  to  the  prejudice  of  American  flour,  there 
is  the  fact  that  the  shipments  from  New  York  sliow  an  increased  average  and 
volume. 

BYKOH  G.  DANIELS, 

Qntsul, 
Hull,  January  27,  i8g4» 


NOTTINGHAM, 


The  standard  of  Jiving  in  Nottingham  is  higher  than  in  most  manufacture 
mg  districts  in  England,  and  about  the  same  as  in  towns  of  like  population 
(250,000)  in  the  United  States.  The  people  are  ready  to  eat  American 
flour. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  of  the  better  grades. 

This  district  is  wholly  inlaod  and  no  statistics  as  to  imports  of  wheat  and 
fk)ur  s^ply  thereto. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  and  shipping  are  ample. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  exteosioo  of  trade  in  American  flour 
is  the  price,  which  is  some  2^  or  3  per  cent  higher  than  Huagariaa  aod 
other  flours. 

The  outlook  for  increased  trade  in  American  flour  is  fitvorahle,  provided 
its  cost  is  not  i^i  excess  of  that  of  other  foreign  flours.  The  consumption  of 
American  wheat  and  flour  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  dependent  almost  wholly 
upon  the  price  as  compared  with  that  furnished  hy  other  countries. 

The  following  is  a  statement  from  the  London  Times,  of  January  23, 
1894^  ahowing  the  annual  averse  prices  of  English  wheat  per  "imperial 
quarter*'  (480  pounds)  for  each  of  the  last  forty-two  years: 

THB  PRICE  OF  ENGLISH  WHEAT. 

To  what  depth  the  trade  in  native  wheat  has  fallen  is  well  illustrated  in  the  subjoined  ta- 
ble, which  records  the  average  price  per  imperiaf  quarter  of  English  wheat  for  each  of  the  last 
forty-two  years,  as  well  as  the  highest  and  the  lowest  weekly  average  prices  per  quarter  in 
each  year,  while  the  last  column  sbofvs  for  caeb  year  tba  difference  between  the  extreme 
prices.  The  avenge  price  of  26r.  4//.  for  last  year  is  3^.  5^.  below  that  of  1889,  which  is  the 
lowest  average  previously  recorded.  Moreover,  if  we  except  the  year  1892,  the  highest 
weekly  average  of  1893  fails  below  the  lowest  weekly  average  of  any  previous  year.  The 
lowest  weekly  average  of  24J.  &/.  in  1893  i^  absolutely  the  lowest  average  price  ever  lecondoL 
How  uneventful  was  the  trade  of  1893  is  $bown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  extreme  flue* 
tuation  in  the  weekly  average  prices  did  not  exceed  3J.  2d.  per  quarter,  so  that  the  dull  year 
of  1889  now  loses  its  place  as  the  lowest  hitherto  on  the  list,  and  it  is  exceedingly  noteworthy 
that  the  highest  weekly  average  of  1893  did  not  reach  the  lowest  wjeekly  average  price  of 
1889.  Farmers  whose  memory  carries  them  back  to  the  time  when  anything  less  than  401.  a 
quarter  for  English  wheat  was  undreamt  of  will  scan  the  figures  with  saddened  eyes,  for  they 
wHI  see  that  during  the  whole  of  the  last  decade  the  4af.  limit  has  only  once  been  pasMd, 
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and  that  was  for  but  a  brief  period  at  about  the  month  of  May,  1891.  The  table  shows  Ahat 
the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1893  might  fairly  be  called  the  "thirty-shillings  decade,"  for 
the  mean  average  of  the  whole  period  is  less  than  ^2s,  Who  can  say  that  we  have  not  now 
embarked  upon  a  "twenty-shillings  decade?" 

Annual  average  prices  per  imperial  quarter  of  English  wheats  i8j2-i8gj. 


Year. 


1859 ^.. 

1853 - 

"854 « ^ «. 

»85S 

1856 ^ „ 

1857 - 

1858 

1859 

i860 

i86x 

x86a 

1863 

1864 

1865 

x866 _, 

1S67 

1868 

1869 

1870 

187X 

x87a 

"873 - 

1874 -.. 

«875 

1876 

"877 

1878 

»879 

1880 

i88x 

1889 

188s 

1884 

1885 .'. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Z889 

1890 1 

X89X 

x89a 

«893-..»». ,«» 


Calculated 

annual  avcr- 

ag«. 


:  d. 

¥>  9 

S3  3 

7»  S 

74  8 


69 

56 
44 
43 
53 
55 
55 
44 
40 


9 

4 

9 

9 
3 
4 
5 

9 

9 


41  10 

49  x» 

64    5 
63    9 

48     9 
46   II 

56  8 

57  o 

58  8 

55    8 

9 
9 

9 
5 


45 

46 
56 
46 

43  «o 

44  4 
4 

X 

7 


45 
45 

4« 
35  8 
39  10 
31  o 
3a  6 
3X  >o 
99    9 

31  " 

37    o 

30    3 

96    4 


Highe9t 

weekly  aver< 

age. 


*.    d. 

43  3 
7»  5 

80  xo 

80  fO 
76  6 


63 
4« 

5x 

60 


4 

o 

3 

4 


60  XX 


61 

47 

43 
46 
6x 

70 
74 
54 


4 
4 

I 

7 
7 
5 

7 

9 


54  " 

60  o 

60  3 
64  7 
63  9 

53  «o 

50  8 

68  9 

Sa  4 

50  5 
48  4 
59  9 

51  3 

43  «« 

39  o 

38 

35 

36 

38 

3« 

S6 

41  8 

36  4 

97  xo 


I 
o 

4 

X 

9 
6 


Lowest 
weekly  aver- 
age. 


».    d. 
SB  4 


44 

56 

67 
60 

4B 

40 

40 


a 

7 
8 

3 

7 
7 

9 


43  «o 
SO  7 


46 
40 
38 
38 
44 
S3 
49 
43 
4a 
S« 


4 

o 

X 

3 
S 
3 
5 
5 
7 
6 


53  «« 

54  7 
43  5 

40  IX 

4«  8 

50  X 


39 

37 
39 
40 
39 
39 
30 
3a 

•9 

98 


o 

7 
5 

9 

9 

o 

5 

« 

o 
5 


30  « 
97  XI 

99  8 

3a  3 

a5  8 

94  8 


Range  per 
quarter. 


».  d. 

4  «« 

as  3 


84 

«3 
16 

«4 
7 

XX 

x6 
xo 

«5 

7 

5 

8 

«7 

XX 

as 

xo 

«4 

7 
6 

xo 

ao 


3 

9 

3 
9 
5 

I 

6 

o 

4 
o 

4 

a 
a 
a 

9 

4 
6 

4 

o 

4 


X9  IX 

8  o 
x8  8 

«3  4 

X9  xo 

8  XX 
««  5 

X9   X 

4  «o 

8  7 

7  «« 

6  o 

7  " 
•  o 

3  3 

6  10 

9  5 

xo  8 

3  a 


The  years  of  extreme  quotations  in  the  foregoing  table  are  noteworthy.  The  highest  annual 
average  price  was  74J.  8</.  per  quarter  in  1855  and  the  lowest  was  26s.  4//.  in  189J.  Of  the 
highest  weekly  averages  the  maximum  was  Sou.  lod.  in  the  Crimean  war  years  of  1854  and 
1855,  and  the  minimum  was  2^s.  icx/.  last  year.  Of  the  lowest  weekly  averages,  the  maxi- 
mum was  6^s,  8</.  in  1855,  and  the  minimum  was  24J.  &/.  in  1893.  The  year  of  widest 
fluctuations  was  1853,  when  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  weekly  averages 
was  as  much  as  281.  3^.,  which  represents  more  than  the  highest  weekly  average  price  of 
native  wheat  in  1893.    '^^  minimum  range  is  last  year's  31.  2d, 
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I  also  attach  a  statement  showing  the  respective  qualities  of  the  different 
varieties  of  wheat  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  prices : 

Comparative  quaiiHes  of  thirty -five  varieties  of  wheat  used  by  British  and  Irish  tmiUert, 


Description. 


English: 

White... 

Red„ 

New  Zealand...... 

Canadian  White.. 

Or^on......... 

Walla  Walla 

Caiifomian 

Australian 

Chilean. 

Red  winter 

Spring : 

No.  x«.M ••■•••• 

No. «  .........^ 

Dantzic : 

White 

Red 

Konigsberg 

Polish 

Danubian 

Azura 

Ghirka 

Persian 

River  Plate. 

Taganrog. 

Saxonska 

Kuban  ka.. 

Manitoba 

Duluth.. 

.  Bombay : 

White 

Soft  Red 

Delhi 

Kurrachee : 

White 

Red 

Calcutta : 

No.  X 

No.  9 

Red.. 

Egyptian 


Strength.       Color. 


6 
6 

4 
5 
5 
3 
3 
5 
6 

5 

4 

7 

9 
zo 

9 
8 

9 

4 

« 

3 

4 

a 

4 
4 


9 

9 
8 

xo 

8 

9 
8 

8 

7 
6 

8 

7 

7 
6 

5 

6 
6 
5 
7 
5 
7 
7 
7 
7 

9 
6 
8 

6 
5 

8 
6 

4 


Flavor. 


zo 
xo 

9 
8 

8 

7 

6 

9 
7 
8 

7 
7 

8 
8 
8 

7 
5 

8 

7 
5 

6 
6 

7 
7 
8 

7 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 

4 

a 


Moisture. 


zo 
zo 

9 
8 

7 

7 
6 

6 

7 
8 


7 
7 

8 
8 
8 
8 

7 

8 


Per  quarter  of  480  pounda. 


a7«.  in  Nottingham. 
*Ss.  6d.  in  Noltinghaiii. 
Not  known. 

Do. 

Do. 
a5f .  in  LiverpooL 
96s.  6d.  in  HuU. 
971.  in  London. 
Not  known. 

Do. 

95X.  gd.  in  Loadoiu 
a^s.  gd.  in  T^wrlaw, 

Not  known. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
ays.  6d.  in  HuU. 
23«.  6d.  and  25;.  6d.  in  Hall. 

Do. 
Not  known. 
33J.  9</.  in  Hull* 
Not  known. 

Do. 

Do. 
a/x.  in  HolL 


97«.  in  London, 
adf .  in  London. 
Not  known. 

vas.  6d.  and  afr.  6d.  in  Hull. 
9Xi.  (>d.  and  93X.  6d.  in  Hull. 

96f .  in  London. 
94X.  id.  in  London. 
33X.  in  London. 
Not  known. 


NoTB.— The  figure  "10"  represents  the  standard  of  perfection. 


A,  D.  DICKINSON, 

ConsuL 


HoTTiifGUAM,  Jdnuafy  jif  i8ff^ 
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SHEFFIELD. 


STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  moderate,  but  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  any  other  portion  of  England.  The  population  is  chiefly 
of  the  working  and  industrial  classes,  who  eat  three  meals  per  day — ^break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea.  Bread,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fish,  vegetables,  veal, 
coffee,  butter,  bacon,  cheese,  and  beer  are  the  principal  articles  of  food  and 
drink.  The  wealthier  classes  indulge  in  a  more  varied  fare — ^game,  ham, 
eggs,  fruits,  pastry,  sweets,  wines,  etc. 

The  people  are  ready  to  eat  American  wheat  flour  provided  they  can  get 
good  quality  at  a  low  price.  The  flour  mostly  used  here  is  known  as  the 
''XXX''  standard,  which  dealers  purchase  from  local  millers,  who  supply 
the  trade  at  about  23  to  24  cents  per  stone  (14  pounds). 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  American  wheat  flour  comes  into  the  dis- 
trict. As  competition  among  the  millers  is  very  keen,  the  prospects  for 
others  doing  business  in  wheat  flour  are  poor. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Victoria  Com  Mills,  ShefiSeld,  furnishes  the  following 
estimates  of  wheat  imported  into  this  district : 


Ymt  ending  June 


l093*************  ******  *********"****"*** •••••••• ••••••••  ••*«ee«««M» 


••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••«••••••• 


Fh>in  the 
United 
Sutes. 


ButJuU. 

30,000 
140,000 
440,000 


From  other 
countries. 


ButkeU. 
1,900,000 
e, 000, 000 
9,aoo,ooo 


EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

No  difficulties  exist  in  the  way  of  monetary  exchange.  Besides  the  banks 
which  negotiate  through  London,  there  are  two  local  houses  which  exchange 
moderate  amounts  at  sight. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  good,  viz,  by  vessel 
to  Liverpool,  Hull,  or  London,  and  then  by  rail.  Goods  are  shipped  cheaply 
via  Hull  and  the  Goole  Canal,  though  this  route  is  longer.  Goods  can  be 
shipped  by  vessel  to  Manchester  direct  via  the  ship  canal,  which  has  recently 
been  opened  for  traffic,  and  then  by  raiL 

BEN.  R.  B£DLE, 

ConsuL 

SHSFnsLD,  January  ig,  i8g4» 


AILP.- 


•14. 
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TUNSTALL. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING^ 

The  district  of  Tunstall  proper  contains  a  population  of  about  250,000. 
The  chief  industries  are  pottery  and  coal  and  iron  mining.  The  pottery 
industry  so  far  excels  all  others  that  the  district  is  commonly  known  as  the 
''Potteries."  There  are  no  statistics  that  give  any  reliable  information  of 
those  engaged  in  the  various  pursuits,  but  from  all  sources  obtainable  the 
number  engaged  in  each  industry  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Colliers  and  ground  men.. i^fioo 

Iron  workers 8,000 

Potters  (men,  women,  and  children) 40,000 

All  other  trades io/xx> 

The  standard  of  living  fluctuates  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  business,  and 
the  general  average  is  raised  or  depressed  more  by  the  prosperity  or  depres- 
sion of  the  pottery  trade  than  by  all  other  causes  combined. 

Weighed  in  this  balance  the  standard  of  living,  at  the  present  time,  is 
lower  than  for  many  previous  years ;  in  fact,  a  fair  statement  of  the  general 
standard  of  living  can  not  be  made  from  the  present  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

During  times  of  fair  or  brisk  trade  the  general  standard  of  living  in  this 
district  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  manufacturing  district  in  England. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  flour  used  in  this  district  bears  the  brands  of 
"Patent  000,"  "Superfine  00,'*  and  "Long  Fine  o,"  of  which  the  greater 
quantity  used  is  the  middle  quality. 

The  people  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour  whenever  the  quality  and 
price  give  better  bargains  than  the  product  of  any  other  coimtry. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  answer  to  these  questions, 
as  no  American  flour  is  imported  directly  into  this  district,  and  the  small 
quantity  used  is  purchased  in  Liverpool.  I  have  been  unable  to  find,  after 
the  most  careful  inquiries,  any  American  flour  for  sale  in  any  of  the  retail 
shops  of  this  district.  Nearly  all  the  flour  used  is  made  in  the  various  mills 
here  from  home-grown  and  imported  wheat.  Individual  families  use  but 
little  flour,  as  bread  and  nearly  all  pastry  is  purchased  at  the  bakeries.  I  can 
not  ascertain  from  the  bakers  what  proportion  of  American  flour  they  use. 

The  wheat  made  into  flour  by  the  two  leading  mills  in  this  district  dur- 
ing the  period  named  is  mixed  in  the  following  proportions: 

Mill  No.  /. — United  States,  one-third;  Russian,  one-third;  Indian,  one- 
third. 
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JK^  3^.  ^.— ^joiadian^  (Mie^aixtfa;  iK9i^]ieni,<otte-sixth;  Rua&taa,  one- 
sixth;  Indian,  one-sixth;  English,  one-sixth;  AmeiicaB  (Kansas),  oae-inxth. 

Previous  to  the  years  named  in  the  Departsaeot  circular  a  much  larger 
proportioB  of  American  wheat  was  usod  in  mill  No.  2«  sometimes  reaching 
as  hig^  as  jthree-fourths  of  the  len^re  quantity,  while  in  mill  No.  i  American 
wheat  was  almost  entirely  used  in  1^891  aad  189a. 

EXCHANGE   FAaUTIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  the  Mancbesler  and  Liverpool 
District  Baakiog  Company  (limited),  the  Birmingham  District  and  Coun- 
ties Banking  Company  (limited),  the  Najtional  Provincial  Banking  Company 
(UmitedX  ^^d  lioyd's  Baaid^g  Association. 

SHIPPING  FXaLITIES. 

This  district  is  reached  by  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany 2Joii  ithe  North  Staffoid  Railway  Coiqpany  Jkom  Liverpool,  and  also  by 
canal  from  the  same  port. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  main  obstacle  is  the  conservatism  of  the  bakers^  who  fiimish  nearly 
all  the  bread  of  the  district — the  fear  of  change  and  the  desire  (if  a  lower 
price  does  not  offer  too  great  an  inducement)  to  follow  the  course  pursued 
for  many  years.  Bakers  have  a  steady  trade,  and  any  change  in  the  line  of 
experiment  with  new  brands  of  jQour  is  avoided. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

No  steps  have  been  taken  to  directly  introduce  American  flour  into  the 
district.  Tlour  made  here  will  continue  to  be  used  until  such  steps  are  taken. 
I%e  millers  will  buy  American  irheat  whenever  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do 
so;  but  the  consumers,  without  solicitation,  will  not  purchase  American  flom:. 
The  old  channels  of  buying  this  product  will  not  be  broken  up  without  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  seller.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  a 
market  can  not  be  opened  here  for  the  American  product  if  the  project  be 
sufficiently  pushed.  '^  Superfine  00"  retails  for  36  cents  per  14  pounds. 
Many  £bgl]ili  peiople  in  this  district  wiio  have  ^sided  in  the  United  States 
for  a  time  claim  that  American  flour,  grade  for  grade,  is  better  than  the 
English  product.     If  such  be  the  jcase;,  a  market  once  ,gained  can  be  held. 

WENDELL  C.  WARNER, 
TmsTAU^  January  ijt  i8g4.  CansuL 


WATERFORD. 


Wheat  flour  is  largely  used  in  this  district  by  all  classes.  Bakers  supply 
nine^tenths  of  "the  bread  consumed.  Amencan  nour  is  largely  imported^ 
principally  via  Liverpool. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  return  of  the  quantity,  there  being 
no  statistical  record  kept. 

The  (Quantities  of  wheat  imported  during  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893 
coming  direct  to  Waterford  were  small  and  did  not  average  more  than  one 
cargo  in  each  year,  calculating  about  2,500  tons  for  each  cargo.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  a  large  quantity  was  imported,  principally  via  Liverpool. 
Of  wheat  imports,  there  were  from  Australasia  about  4,000  tons  per  year  for 
the  years  189 1, 1892,  and  1893.  These  were  direct  imports;  also,  via  Liver- 
pool there  were  sundry  large  parcels.  From  California  there  were  for  the 
years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  ^^^  cargo  each  year,  averaging  2,000  tons  each. 
No  wheat  is  imported  from  other  countries. 

Steamers  and  sailers  are  easily  obtained  for  the  transport  of  grain  to  any 
safe  port  in  Ireland. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in 
American  flour. 

In  my  opinion,  an  extensive  business  can  always  be  done ;  all  depends, 
however,  on  prices. 

WILLIAM  H.  FARRELL, 

Consular  AgenL 

Waterford,  January  p,  i8g4. 


GIBRALTAR.* 

STANDARD  OF   LIVIKO^ 


The  standard  of  living  in  Gibraltar  may  be  considered  as  a  tolerably  high 
one,  and  can  be  favorably  compared  with  the  highest  ruling  throughout  the 
Mediterranean. 

For  the  past  century  American  flour  has  always  been  a  favorite  article  of 
consumption  in  Gibraltar. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  CONSUMED. 

Both  superior  and  low  grade  flour  is  imported,  but  the  bulk  consists  of 
low  grade. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

As  no  official  statistics  are  kept  in  Gibraltar  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion or  exportation  of  flour  or  wheat,  I  have  in  consequence  been  under  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  that  part  of  the  commercial  community  who 
deal  in  flour  and  cereals  to  compile  the  following  data  to  enable  me  to  offer 
as  accurate  a  reply  as  possible  to  several  of  the  queries  set  forth  in  the  cir- 
cular. 

*See  also  p.  385. 
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The  direct  imports  of  flour  during  the  years  ending  June  30^  189I9  1^92, 
and  1893,  were  as  follows^  in  sacks  of  2S0  pounds  each: 


From^ 


United  Sutes. 

Greftt  Britain. 

Fnuice. 

Algeria. 


Total. 


■•••«•«••••«•••••■•  •« 


•••«••«•••••••••••••••••••••••■••••«•••••••••••••••••••• 


1891. 


Sacks. 

3*449 
as, «6a 

6,890 
84 


3S.608 


1899. 


SackM. 

«7.340 
16,910 

3t444 


37»694 


1893. 


SackM. 

4«»835 

«*750 

40 


64,910 


A  large  portion  of  the  flour  thus  imported  from  Great  Britain  was  to 
meet  Government  contracts  for  supplying  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar. 

No  American  wheat  was  imported  during  the  years  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1891  and  1892,  but  6,000  bags  of  224  pounds  each  were  imported  in 
1893. 

Wheat  imported  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  during  the 
years  under  consideration,  in  bags  of  224  pounds  each,  was  as  follows: 


India... 
France. 


•••••••••••••«•••••••*«••  ••••••«•••»•*•••  ••••••••••••»••••••••••••••■•»•■ 


Gi«at  Britain. 


X  WMU#«»»»»—o»——— »«»>«a—po#  »«»»aa9»  <###—•—««  aa»»ao 


••••••  ••••••  ■ 


189X. 


B4l£t. 

«x*430 

9.  "4 
800 


"»354 


1899. 


Bags. 
5,000 


5,000 


1893. 


67,900 


7,596 


74»7«6 


The  wheat  credited  to  England  and  France  in  this  table  was  Indian 
wheat. 

EXCHANGB  FAaUTIES. 

The  usual  facilities  are  afforded  here  for  monetary  exchange,  similar  to 
those  existing  in  other  European  markets,  which  consist  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  exchange  on  the  leading  cities  of  Europe,  but  principally  on  Lon- 
don, and  often  on  Fkris.  Besides,  the  military  pay  department  is  con- 
stantly in  the  market,  offering  short-sight  drafts  on  the  British  treasury, 
London,  in  exchange  for  Spanish  and  British  money. 

Bankers  and  commercial  Arms  established  in  Gibraltar  also  buy  and  sell 
exchange,  and  are  often  disposed  to  advance  on  merchandise,  ordered  from 
abroad  by  speculators  and  others  engaged  in  the  importation  of  cereals  into 
the  neighboring  Spanish  towns  and  seaports,  through  the  medium  of  a  fair 
commission. 

SHIPPING  FAaLITIBS. 

Frequent  and  convenient  facilities  are  also  afforded  for  importing  to  this 
port  from  New  York  flour  and  wheat  by  steamships  belonging  to  the  North 
German  Lloyds,  the  British  Anchor,  the  Florio-Rubattino,  and  Phelps 
steam  lines.    They  have  no  fixed  days  of  departure,  but  furnish  the  means 
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for  constantly  supplyiaig^  this  market  with  every  dsseriptton  of  American 
produce  required. 

These  steamships  generality  aceept  eargo^  on  freight  at  reasonable  ratea. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

No  obstacles  exist  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  trade  in  American  flour 
beyond  the  fluctuations  which  usually  occur  in  general  commerce,  through 
glutted  markets,. limited  demand,  and  depressed  condition  of  trade;  also,  on 
the  advance  or  decline  in  the  rates  of  exchange,  incidents  which  invariably 
transpire  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  flour  imported  into  Gibraltar  is  sold  for  the 
neighboring  Spanish  district,  but,  as  the  stocks  of  American  flour  usually 
kept  on  hand  in  this  market  generally  exceed  the  demands  for  it,  only  an 
increased  export  demand  for  supplying  the  neighboring  Spanish  towns  axfd 
seaports  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  means  of  extending  the  business  for 
American  flour  at  this  port ;  but  as  this  could  only  be  attained  by  a  consid- 
erable decrease  on  the  present  ruling  duties  levied  by  Spain  on  all  foreign 
importations  of  flour,  I  do  not  see  any  llkelrhood  for  such  a  result. 

DUTIES. 

Gibraltar  being  a  free  port  no  duties  of  any  description  are  levied  on 
fkmr  or  wheat  imported. 

HORATIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

ConsuL 
Gibraltar, /anuaty  12, 1804. 


BELFAST. 

INTRODUCTION. 


In  order  to  get  a  report  as  complete  as  possible,  I  have  had  the  conenlar 
agents  at  Londonderry,  Largan,  and  Ballymena  gather  ail  the  infocmatiott 
practicable  in  their  immediate  tesritory.  In  the  preparation  of  the  report 
millers,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  commission  merchants,^  bakers,  and 
consamers  have  been*  interrogated,  their  answers  noted  and  sifted,  and  t^t 
which  seemed  of  value  to  the  American  trade  retained. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

Though  the  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  inferior  to  that  of  people 
in  corresponding  conditions  in  the  United  Statesjt  it  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  port  of  Europe  outside  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  even  superior,  in  the 
matter  of  breadstufTs,  to  most  sections  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  working  classes  in  the  manufacturing  cities  of  Belfast, 
Ballymena,  Lurgan,  Portadown,  Newtownards,  Coleraine,  and  Londonderry; 
while  the  fanning  classes  are  close  followers.     This  consular  district  has 
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within  its  confines  many  large  and  prosperous  industries  whose  wage-earners 
receive  better  pay  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  excepted.  In  the 
main  the  land  is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  indus- 
trious and  intelligent,  having  the  best  of  highways,  frequent  railways,  and 
coastwise  facilities  for  intercommunication.  The  markets  for  the  exchange 
of  produce  and  merchandise  are  unexcelled.  The  inhabitants  are  now  and 
have  been  for  some  years  consuming  American  flour  in  large  quantities.  So 
extensive  has  its  importation  become  that  a  large  number  of  mills  have  been 
compelled  to  quit  milling.  According  to  the  statement  of  one  miller,  the 
unoperated  mills  are  33  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  patent  processes 
were  introduced,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  demand  for  the  offal ;  besides, 
flour  in  sacks  from  the  United  States  could  be  imported  cheaper  than  wheat. 
The  mills  now  running  are  mostly  on  straight  and  low-grade  flour.  In  short, 
American  flour  is  the  favorite,  and  more  of  it  is  used  than  all  other  flours 
combined. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USKD. 

There  are  three  grades  of  flour  coming  into  this  district,  viz,  **  patents," 
"straights,*'  and  "low  grades,"  the  last  being  used  chiefly  for  feed.  In  the 
larger  cities,  where  competition  is  keenest,  the  patents  are  in  general  use. 
According  to  the  statement  of  several  bakers,  the  patents  vary  considerably 
in  quality,  and,  as  business  success  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  quality  of 
the  bread,  the  most  intelligent  and  careful  discrimination  is  necessary  in  the 
selection  of  flour.  They  aim  to  get  the  best  i)atents  from  both  spring  and 
winter  wheat.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  any  but  the  best  grades  of  American  flour 
in  Belfast,  which  is  a  large  distributing  point  as  well  as  a  large  consumer. 
Its  bakers  and  dealers  have  the  reputation  of  being  more  exacting  than  those 
of  any  other  section  in  the  Kingdom.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  the  country, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  competition  and  where  home-made  bread  is  more 
in  use,  the  people  are  still  satisfled  in  the  main  with  the  straight  grades  and 
are  willing  to  subordinate  whiteness  and  firmness  to  strength  and  economy. 
I  may  remark  here  that  there  is  a  growing  impression  that  the  American 
patents  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  Some  of  the  bakers  state 
that  the  quality  is  sacrificed  to  quantity,  and,  instead  of  50  per  cent  of  patent 
as  formerly,  there  is  now  60  to  70  per  cent.  Others  attribute  the  alleged 
deterioration  to  loss  of  productive  power  in  the  soil.  One  baker  said  that  he 
was  mixing  Hungarian  flour  with  American  in  order  to  keep  up  the  quality. 
If  the  American  miller  wants  to  retain  this  excellent  market,  he  must  guard 
against  any  falling  off  in  quality,  for  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  when- 
ever the  price  and  quality  of  flour  in  any  other  section  of  the  world  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  United  States  there  will  be  strong  influences  urged 
to  change  the  base  of  supplies.  British  interests  are  constantly  and  inde- 
fatigably  seeking  markets  for  the  vast  output  of  their  manufactured  articles 
and  the  employment  of  their  great  merchant  marine,  and  if  they  can  discover 
a  new  market  for  an  exchange  of  their  manufactured  goods  for  wheat  and 
flour,  they  will  avail  themselves  of  it. 
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IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 


The  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  into  BelfiEist  and  Londonderry  daring  the 
years  i89i-'93  were  as  follows: 

Imports  of  flour  i$Uo  Belfast  and  Londonderry, 


From— 

z89t. 

x89a. 

1893. 

United  States... 

Bel/tut, 

Ton*. 

«4,8o6 

«a,zi6 

30 

Tons. 

34,975 
24,83a 

Ton*. 
48,66. 
18.695 
zo 

Great  Britain* 

Oerman  v.. ............. ........ - 

Total 

46,95a 

59,807 

67,367 

Londonderry. 

United  States.. 

3.554 
X7,94i 

3.39« 
«4.79« 

5,619 
ao,569 

Gnat  Britain* r 

Total 

«,495 

28,189 

a6.z88 

Grand  total.... 

68,447 

87,996 

93,555 

• 

^The  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  already  been  accounted  for  at  the  ports  of  original  import  (being 
foreign  products)  and  are  inserted  in  this  table  to  show  the  imports  at  Belfast  and  Londonderry  from  all 
sources. 

Imports  of  wheat  into  Belfast  and  Londonderry, 


From — 


1891. 


Bel/eui. 


New  Zealand.. 
India.. 


Russia 

Argentine  Republic  .. 

Roumania » 

Australia 

United  States. 

Great  Britain* 

France. 

Chile 


Total. 


Londonderry. 


United  States.. 
Great  Britain*. 


Total. 


Grand  total.. 


Tom*. 

«.7M 
a6,o44 

3,946 

37* 
8,467 

a,3«o 

ia,io5 

ao,3io 

SO 


75,397 


«,747 
6,a86 


8,033 


83,430 


189a. 


Ton*. 


la, 8zo 


a,  5*3 


za,o66 
aa,  7Z% 

355 

9.683 


60,155 


5»3o8 
5,861 


11,169 


7«,3«4 


1893. 


Ton*. 


z6,zo4 
1,05a 
6,345 


a,  433 
18,814 

«7,49« 
4aa 

3,M4 


65.805 


•.876 
•,483 


5,359 


71,164 


*  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  already  been  accounted  for  at  the  ports  of  original  import  (being 
foreign  products)  and  are  inserted  in  this  table  to  show  the  imports  at  BdfiMt  and  Londondeny  from  all 
sources. 

Outside  of  American,  Hungarian  is  the  only  other  foreign  flour  imported 
into  this  consular  district.  The  amount  of  Hungarian  is  estimated  to  be 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  to^^al  consumption.  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
small  quantity  is  the  high  price,  the  best  grade  commanding  one-third  to 
one-half  of  a  cent  more  per  pound  than  the  best  American  patents. 
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EXCHANGE  FACILITIES. 

Exchange  ^ilities  are  excellent.  Banking  institutions  with  large  capi- 
tal and  low  rates  of  interest  are  numerous  and  have  their  correspondents  or 
agents  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  Mail  conveniences 
are  unexcelled,  distance  considered.  Triweekly  departures  of  the  mails  on 
the  fastest  ocean  liners  are  the  rule,  while  it  often  occurs  that  but  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  elapse  between  departures.  Seven  lines  of  cable, 
owned  by  five  different  companies,  with  moderate  rates,  cover  emergency 
needs.  The  two  peoples  being  of  the  same  tongue,  mistakes  or  misunder- 
standings are  of  rare  occurrence,  conditions  which  traders  appreciate  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other.  If  the  decimal  system  were  substituted  for  the 
|X)unds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  would  be 
perfect 

SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

Shipping  facilities  are  very  good  and  probably  not  excelled  by  any  other 
port  in  the  Kingdom,  outside  of  Liverpool.  There  is  at  present  one  line  of 
steamships  (the  Lord  line)  owned  here  which  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  carrying  of  flour  and  provisions  from  the  United  States,  while  other 
lines  owned  here  have  occasional  charters  for  some  of  their  steamers  for 
cargoes  of  flour.  At  Londonderry,  from  which  point  the  northwest  of  Ire- 
land as  far  as  Sligo  largely  draws  its  supply,  the  shipping  facilities  are 
equally  good,  as  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  lines  of  steamships  touch  at 
Moville  (some  i6  miles  from  Londonderry)  weekly  or  oftener,  while  ships 
laden  with  wheat  and  flour  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  at  the  ample  and  convenient  quays  of  that  city. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  information  is  somewhat  conflicting,  but  in  the  main  favorable  to 
extension.     For  instance.  Consular  Agent  Magahan,  at  Lurgan,  reports: 

American  floors  are  pushing  the  home-made  flours  out  of  use  very  fast,  and  local  mer- 
chants, however  unwilling,  are  compelled  to  use  them.  Home  millers  can  not  approach  the 
Bner  grades  of  American  flour ;  but  in  the  lower  grades  they  have  the  advantage,  as  Ameri- 
can cheap  flours  are  very  poor.  The  consumption  of  American  flour  increases,  and  of  home- 
made flour  decreases,  every  year. 

Consular  Agent  Rodgers,  at  Londonderry,  draws  different  conclusions 
from  the  present  conditions  in  his  neighborhood,  but  I  think  they  are  only 
temporary.     He  reports: 

We  have  had  some  very  heavy  failures  to  record  during  the  past  three  months,  amounting, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  the  aggregate  to  1 1,200,000.  This  has  been  brought  about 
chiefly  by  overimporting  on  a  continually  falling  market,  entailing  heavy  losses  on  each 
cargo  and  being  unable  to  dispose  of  what  was  brought  in.  It  will  be  understood  what 
position  this  port  b  in  with  regard  to  the  flour  trade  when  it  is  reported  to  me  that  there  are 
upwards  of  100,000  packages  of  flour  warehoused  here,  most  of  which  has  been  in  store  for 
nearly  twelve  months.  I  am  therefore  afraid  that  the  prospects  of  extending  the  flour  and 
wheat  trade  under  the  present  depressed  state  of  aflairs  is  not  of  a  promising  nature,  but  we 
hope  that  when  the  ipring  opens  trade  will  revive  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
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In  the  city  of  Belfast  and  in  the  adjacent  territory  which  it  supplies  the 
situation  may  be  summed  up  thus:  American  flour  is  the  avorite»  and  the  de- 
mand is  regularly  increasing,  as  the  tabulated  statement  plainly  shows.  The 
quantity  imported  in  1893.  was  double  that  imported  in  1891.  Some  ob- 
stacles exist,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
wheat  now  coming  from  India.  Although  this  arrives  very  dirty  and  has  to 
be  washedy^  it  is  very  hard  and  dry.  Even  after  washing  (on  an  average  one 
cwt.  of  dirt  per  ton  has  to  be  removed)  it  weighs  out  21  cwts.  per  ton,  on 
account  of  the  moisture  absorbed.  The  millers,  importers,  and  commission 
agents  also  complain  that  the  grading  of  American  flour  and  wheat  has  gone 
down  in  the  last  few  years.  In  this  connection,  it  seems  proper  to  note  the 
complaints  of  consignees,  in  hopes  that  if  possible  they  may  be  removed. 
One  is,  the  damaged  condition  of  the  flour  upon  arrival,  the  bags  not  being 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  handling  nor  tight  enough  to 
prevent  the  flour  from  being  affected  by  the  proximity  in  transitu  of  strong- 
smelling  commodities. 

Another  complaint,  which  certainly  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  millers,  consignors,  and  shippers,  for  considerable  friction  is  consequent, 
is  that  there  is  lacking  the  necessary  practical  interest  in  the  safe  and  prompt 
delivery  of  the  merchandise  to  the  ultimate  carrier.  At  present,  it  is 
claimed,  the  shipper  loses  all  interest  in  the  goods  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  bill 
of  lading  signed  and  his  invoice  discounted.  If  the  merchandise  be  side 
tracked  and  delayed  in  transitUj  or  if  there  be  a  shortage  or  damage,  all 
of  which  frequently  occur,  there  appears  to  be  no  redress,  notwithstanding 
constant  and  persistent  efforts  to  that  end.  A  Belfast  commission  firm  in- 
forms me  that  they  are  compelled  to  keep  a  department  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  business  of  tracing  the  carrier  who  is  responsible  for  shortage  or 
dami^,  or  bothy  but  with  indifferent  success^  because  of  the  difficulty  of  fix- 
ing responsibility.  The  annoyance  and  discouragement  arising  from  delays 
and  losses,  according  to  my  informants,  are  such  that  if  any  other  country 
could  produce  the  same  quality  at  corresponding  prices  the  United  States 
would  be  in  rraminent  peril  of  losing  their  prestige  in  the  flour  trade. 

A  remedy  is  suggested  in  a  federal  statute,  whereby  the  bill  of  lading 
can  be  so  worded  that  the  original  carrier  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe 
and  prompt  delivery  of  the  merchandise,  imder  certain  modifications,  such  as 
come  under  the  head  of  unavoidables,  etc.,  until  in  the  possession  of  the 
final  carrier.  Each  carrier  would  then  insure  himself  against  loss  by  seeing 
that  the  merchandise  was  received  in  good  order.  With  such  safeguards 
aittending  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  it  is  claimed  that  our  foreign 
markets  would  increase  and  the  demand  for  the  American  product  become 
greatly  enlarged. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict are  conditional.  The  business  already  done  is  exceedingly  large,  being 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  whole.     The  trade  is  pushed  with  intelligence  and 
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vkgotr  a»d  necessarily  it  w91  be  harder  wofrk  to  capture  anj  portion  of  the 
reinatminif  40  per  cent  d  trade  tbaa  it  was  to  capture  a  large  part  of  that 
oow  heid.  I  believe,  however,  thast  if  conditions  remain  fiivorable  and  the 
tvadie  is  psushed^  a  slice  of  it  may  be  added  to  the  already  large  bulk.  The 
daim  b  beitog  advasoed  in  some  quarters  that  the  nullers  are  so  impioving 
their  mills  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinefy  that  they  can  make  almost, 
if  not  quite,,  as  good  flour  as  the  best  American  brands,  and  that  the  Indian, 
Russian,  and  Sotrth  American  wheats,  being  cheaper  and  of  equal  quality, 
are  comii^  moce  i&  demand.  There  are  those  who  say  that  trade  in  both 
wheat  and  iour  firom  the  United  States  is  more  likely  to  decrease  than  in- 
crease,, and  that  eventaally  nearly  the  whole  supply  will  be  obtained  from 
other  eoimtries.  I  tirink  I  am' sale  in  saying,  however,  that  the  hdgher  grades 
of  American  flour  ''hare  the  call."  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  that, 
prices  being  equal,  the  American  flour  is  the  best,  Hongarian  excepted. 
More  piosperous  times  m  the  United  States  will  make  the  times  move  pros- 
\yctotm  here.  The  wage-earner  is  the  largest  consumer  of  American  flour, 
beef^  pork,  and  produce,  so  that  no  wogk  means  no  bread.  Increase  of 
pcipulatiRm  »  slow,  and  no  increase  of  trade  need  be  expected  from  that 
caase;  Great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  American  flom-  need  hardly 
be  expected;  bat  what  is  to  the  point,  and  which  is  of  vital  importance,  is 
how  to  maaotaatit  and  preserve  the  |H-esent  very  extensive  trade  a^fainst  the 
constant,,  earnest,  and  united  efforts  of  all  other  wheat-gttihring  countries. 
These  countries  are  abetted  by  the  Irish  millers  and  capitalists,  whose  ener- 
gies and  natural  ambition  are.  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  this  Iticrative 
sonrce  of  weahh  and  to  supply  wovk  to  many  idle  hands.  American  millers 
now  have  a  firm  grip  on  the  trade.  As  experienced  and  astnte  men  of  busi- 
ness,  they  ought  to  study  and  provide  the  best  mieans  of  holding  and  tighten- 
ing their  grip. 

JAM£S  B.  TANEY, 

BsLFAST,  February  6, 18^4^  CatuuL 


BRISTOL. 


Of  the  total  importation  of  breadstuffs  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  harvest  year  ending  July  31,  1893,  31  per  cent  (8,300,000  sacks  of  280 
pounds)  was  in  the  form  of  flour.  The  percentages  of  the  harvest  years 
i89i-'92,  i890-'9i,  1889-90,  and  i888-*89  were  28,  25,  28,  and  25,  re- 
spectively. It  will  be  apparent  from  these  figures  that  there  was  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  import  of  flour  last  year — an  increase  the  more  remarkable  as 
transportation  rates  were  very  low  and  there  was  consequently  no  special  in- 
ducement to  bring  the  flour  and  leave  the  bran  behind.  The  increase  has 
been  entirely  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States;  and  it  is  believed  in 
the  trade  here  that  a  considerable  proportion  has  been  sent  forward  with  the 
certainty  that  the  sale  would  not  cover  bare  cost,  freight,  and  charges.  One 
explanation  of  shipments  made  under  these  circumstances  is  that  it  pays  an 
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American  miller,  whose  output  is  in  excess  of  local  or  domestic  demands, 
better  to  ship  his  surplus  abroad  at  a  nominal  loss  than  to  reduce  output. 

During  the  last  two  years  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  breadstufis  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  came  from  the  United  States*  while  Russia,  Ron- 
mania,  and  the  Mediterranean  may  be  credited  with  10  per  cent  and  India 
and  the  southern  hemisphere  with  the  remaining  20  per  cent. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  harvest  year  189 2-' 93  was  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  following,  kindly  prepared  at  my  request 
by  Mr.  Girdlestone,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Bristol  docks, 
nearly  60,000  tons  of  flour  were  imported  into  Bristol  from  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893'.  This  vast  quantity  was  all 
marketed  in  those  contiguous  districts  for  which  Bristol  is  the  distributing 
center,  including  the  populous  coal  and  iron  districts  of  South  Wales.  In 
the  south  and  west  of  England  and  in  South  Wales  American  flour  has  prac- 
tically no  competitor  other  than  the  product  of  the  home  millers.  The  im- 
port from  Canada  is  inconsiderable,  and  only  a  nominal  quantity  of  Hun- 
garian flour  comes  into  the  district.  To  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  the 
conditions  of  surplusage,  freights,  etc.,  operate  with  equal  force  upon  wheat 
and  flour.  When  there  is  a  production  largely  in  excess  of  domestic  require- 
ments, there  is  a  large  export  of  the  two;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  to  a 
considerable  extent  that  the  shipment  of  flour  means  the  opening  up  and 
maintaining  a  permanent  market  for  a  manufactured  product — ^a  product 
which  will  continue  to  be  supplied,  even  after  a  diminished  harvest  shall 
have  materially  lessened  the  exports  of  wheat.  The  United  States  may  be 
said,  in  the  light  of  the  statistics  of  the  last  few  years,  to  have  established  a 
Arm  and  lasting  market  for  flour  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  should,  however,  be  carefully  noted  by  millers  and  shippers  that  a  con- 
siderable change,  during  the  past  two  years  of  low  prices  and  oversupplies, 
has  taken  place  in  the  taste  of  consumers.  It  has  been  the  practice,  until 
the  last  two  years,  for  our  millers  to  ship  abroad  their  low-grade  flours,  such 
as  "Spring  Second  Bakers"  and  "Winter  Households,"  marketing  their 
higher  grades  at  home.  Lately,  however,  they  have  been  sending  high-grade 
flours  in  such  quantities  as  to  weigh  down  the  price  to  unprecedentedly  low 
figures.  The  result  is,  sp  far  as  Bristol  and  the  west  of  England  are  con- 
cerned, that  the  public  taste  has  been  educated  up  to  a  far  higher  grade  of 
flour  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to  in  the  past.  The  people  generally  have 
had  little  or  no  advantage  in  the  price  of  the  loaf  (except  in  very  poor  dis- 
tricts). The  quartern  (4-pound)  loaf  sells  to-day  for  10  or  12  cents,  just  as 
it  did  five  and  ten  years  ago ;  but  in  quality  it  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
The  dark,  close,  heavy,  loggy  loaf  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  loaf  is  now 
made  for  the  average  consumer  from  a  straight  or  a  low  patent  flour.  Five 
years  ago  ordinary  bakers'  flour  would  have  been  used.  Two  years  ago  the 
price  of  this  flour  was  I7.75  per  sack  of  280  pounds.  Now,  with  the  drop 
in  the  market  and  the  different  conditions  in  the  public  taste,  it  sells  with 
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difficulty  at  I4.12.  If  the  conditions  of  production  and  distribution  alter 
in  the  future,  so  that  our  millers  have  no  longer  such  great  surplusages  of 
high-grade  flours,  they  will  no  doubt  recur  to  the  original — I  may  almost 
say  normal — practice  of  sending  seconds  to  Bristol.  They  will  find  it  un- 
salable at  any  price;  the  public  will  not  have  it. 

It  is  the  great  exception  for  people  here  to  bake  at  home.  Even  the 
villages  and  farmhouses  depend  upon  the  baker's  cart.  Ovens  in  houses  are 
not  adapted  to  baking,  and  the  custom  of  a  most  conservative  people  is 
against  it.  The  baker,  having  now  supplied  for  some  time  a  much  more  in- 
viting loaf  than  was  the  practice  in  the  past,  is  bound  to  maintain  the  quality. 
The  American  miller  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  west  of 
England  would  take  a  very  low  grade  of  flour,  and  I  draw  his  special  and 
particular  attention  to  the  changed  conditions  now  obtaining. 

The  bulk  of  the  flour  imported  comes  in  140-pound  sacks;  a  small  quan- 
tity comes  in  280-pound  sacks.     The  barrel  has  gone  quite  out  of  favor. 

At  the  present  moment  the  advantage  of  price  in  favor  of  American  flour 
over  a  similar  grade  of  English  is  about  60  cents  in  280  pounds.  It  will  be 
wondered  why,  under  these  circumstances,  English  millers  can  market  their 
output  at  all.  The  reason  lies  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade  is 
carried  on.  The  bakers  throughout  the  west  of  England  are,  as  a  rule,  small, 
with  limited  output  and  small  capital,  and  they  need  credit  and  the 
cheap  delivery  of  small  quantities.  They  are  not  in  a  position,  many  of 
them,  even  to  avail  themselves  of  the  reduced  2  and  4  ton  railway  rates; 
and  they  find  it  necessary  to  deal  with  local  millers,  who  supply  them  in 
small  quantities  as  desired,  delivered  free  and  on  credit.  Representatives 
of  these  mills  call  upon  them  regularly  for  orders  and  to  collect  accounts. 
Hence  the  necessity  and  convenience  of  continuing  to  deal  with  English 
millers.  In  the  north,  and  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Glasgow,  the  bakers 
are  more  concentrated  and  have  a  large  capital  and  a  large  output.  They  are 
therefore  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheapest  market,  and  the 
result  is  apparent  in  an  increased  proportionate  consumption  of  American 
flour. 

No  doubt  throughout  the  whole  country  millers  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  purchase  American  flour  to  mix  with  their  own  product,  thus  cheapening 
cost  of  production. 

The  old-time  method  of  grading  in  this  district  was  derived  from  the 
color  of  the  string  that  tied  the  sack.  **  Plain-tie"  still  continues  as  a  trade 
term,  though  such  a  grade  would  now  as  often  be  called  "Country"  or 
"Fine."  "Blue- tie"  and  "Red-tie"  are  terms  seldom  met  with,  and 
"Patent"  or  "Superfine"  have  superseded  them. 

The  import  trade  at  Bristol  and  Gloucester  is  conducted  through  brokers 
and  importers.  The  bulk  of  the  flour  comes  C.  I.  F.,  and  the  broker  sells 
to  the  importer  and  gets  his  commission.  A  certain  percentage — perhaps 
10  per  cent— comes  on  consignment.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
instance  in  which  large  consumers,  such  as  public  institutions,  hotels,  large 
millenii  or  large  bakers,  have  established  a  direct  and  regular  trade  with  the 
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Amvrwmi  exporter.  I  dp  not  see  an|r  i^aaOa  why  large  American  millers 
pnopecly  repr-eseated  in  this  country  should  not  tender  for  consumers  who 
buy  by  cooitract,  and  thus  establish  a  xegijdar  trade  dsrectly  with  the  consumer. 
There  are  i^gular  lines  of  steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  Bristol, 
and  chartered  steamers  are  c(Mifitanily  entering  the  port  from  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia^  and  €^her  pcdrts.  The  i^rain  trade  is  a  very  icaportaat  trade  in 
Brist^ol,  and  every  possible  facility  is  freely  accorded  it  by  municipal  and 
dock  authorities. 

Imports  efjlmir  into  Sri9i0i\years  tnding  Jtme  j<^. 


Ji« 


United  States: 
New  York 

Portlands... 
PhUadelphia 


•••■•«#•••••••••••  ••««*««*«««»e«e»««««*| 


•  ■•«••■•••••••••■••••••••*••«••••  •••••••••«••  ^vaw  ••••••■«•••«■•••■•  «••**•  •«••••••••»••■• 


Caoada  (Montreal) m............ 

Gnuod  totals.... 


■  ■■■•■■■■■■■>■■■  ■»■■>>•■■■•>#■■■>■■  ■>>■■■ 


"W— •  iTi-T^fa^irT-i'T Tf-'TT  -TiiffTr  f  i-m^giT  ai^aeB^a-- 


X891. 


Ton*. 

4,071 
«.4X9 


••**•••»•»••••• 


85»4So 


x89a. 


3*403 
a#a3o  { 


36,85. 


43.7afli 
■»33» 


46,^58 


«893. 


40,i«i 
«.6os 

xo,o8z 


8,406 


61,714 


Imparts  0/ wheat  at  Bristol  (^ears  ending  June  jo). 


Iroin 


Roflilan  and  other  European  jwrts.. 

United  States : 

Astoria 

Boston ^....................Mi.^... 

naltinione..M«.«MMM««.***m 

NewYorlc 

PhMadelphia 

fosdand ^.. ^ 

San  Francisco... 

•Seatne.. ......>.•«■•••«••..•.. 

Tacoma 


•^••••••••••■••i**  ••»•«•••«*«■••  •••••••••«•■• 


*«*»«««v«a»« «•••■• •«•«•■ ••«•■■•••■•• ••«•»•••••■ 


Total  ikoaii  •ynteedtStates.^.^  .^.^^.....^.w* 


«••••••«  ••••^»V«*4«*  vj** 


Buenos  Ayres 

La  Plau 

'San  Antonio 

Xalcahuano»«w«a.>*M.  ..vcM  •■ 
Rosario ^...^ 


Total  from  South  America. 


Canada  (Montreal) 

Austialia  and  New  Zealand.... 


>•  ••••••  ••••• 


GnuidtotaL. 


1891. 


CwU, 
«.48i,463 


48,790 

08,498 

"»4t4 

899, 3SX 

•<9».*48 
40,164 

44,5»o 

981,393 


*fVn^^ 


40.7»4 

»53.oo3 


»93,7«7 


x6a,9oa 
xas, 744 


3.388,184 


189s. 


CmU. 
609,718 


74#430 

129,091 

a»5H9»658 

47,101 
316,380 

71,808 


«5»57« 


S»»P3*f^ 


35,600 


886,489 

37»448 


359.470 


39««4ii 


W»997 


4>979»365 


614.448 


4«.4«« 

$«r4«6 

«7S.S33 

«.»46,99« 

544.4» 

186,360 


«04,89« 


•»8S8,034 


86,6so 
460 

"8,5*4 
174,906 


488,730 


660,588 
a4.9SO 


4>340,79» 


BissTOL,  Mmrk  #,  ^4^ 


LORIN  A.  LATHROP, 

thfumi. 
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LEEDS. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVINO. 

The  Standard  of  living  is  rath^  ^ig^  the  laboring  classes  being  oomposed 
very  largely  of  miners  and  tnechanics,  who  get  good  rates  of  wages ;  and,  as 
dour  is  so  cheap  now,  only  the  better  qualities  are  used.  American  flour  is 
not  used  here  for  domestic  purposes.  There  is  no  objection,  I  think,  to  the 
use  of  American  flour  of  the  better  grades ;  but,  as  stated  below,  none  is 
brought  here,  the  wholesale  flour  business  being  in  the  hands  of  milkn,  who 
naturally  push  the  use  of  their  own  flour. 

QUAUTY  OP  FLOUR  USED. 

A  high  grade  of  flour  is  used,  but  only  a  iow  grade  of  American  flour 
comes  here.  It  is  used  for  mixing  food  for  cattle ;  it  is  not  used  in  this 
district  for  domestic  purposes  ftt  all. 

IMPOKTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

Statistics  regarding  the  import  of  American  flour  into  this  district  are 
not  available. 

American  wheat  is  very  largely  imported  into  the  district,  but  no  definite 
information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  amount.  American  spring  wheat  is 
largely  used  to  mix  with  California  and  India  wheat,  to  give  the  flour  gluten 
or  "'  rising  '*  power. 

The  quantity  of  flour  imported  from  other  countries  is  almost  nil.  Some 
Hungarian  is  imported,  but  in  a  very  small  proportion. 

Wheat  comes  from  California,  Australia,  and  India  very  largely.  About 
three  parts  of  foreign  to  one  of  English  are  used  in  this  district. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  very  good  prospect  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
trade  here  in  American  flour.  There  are  large  mills  owned  by  wealthy  per- 
sons and  companies  who  control  the  flour  trade,  supplying  all  the  retail  dealers 
and  bakers.     There  are  no  wholesale  flour  dealers  in  Leeds. 

NORFLEET  HARRIS, 

Qmsul, 
Leeds,  March  6,  r8p4. 


LIVERPOOL. 

STANDARD  OF   LIVINO. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  the  district  of  Liverpool  is  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  United  Kingdom — about  5^  bushels  of  wheat  per  head. 
The  better  qualities  of  flour  are  most  used. 
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IMPORTS  or  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 


The  quantities  of  American  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  dis- 
trict during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1891, 1892,  and  1893,  were  as  follows, 
in  cwts.  of  1 1 2  pounds  each : 


FroBH— 

I89X. 

Z899 

>S93. 

Pacific  ports 

H^JUat. 

Cwts. 

«. 367. 006 
3.399.335 

Cwts. 
8.313,398 

». 36a, 33a 

OwU, 
«o,s«>7,05« 
•.•4a,  754 

5.7«,33x 

9.575.760 

x«.  749. 805 

WJuai/hmr. 

•  •••■•a  ••••«••*•••••••••*•••*«•••  •*......•••..•..■.••....••(• 

Pacific  Dorts 

«.X90.394 
369.486 

3,1x4,978 
m8,5S6 

3«309.<5S 

177,4x0 

•  •••    •■••••••••••«••«••••••«•«••••••••••••••••••••■••••••«•••• 

X  OlAis  ••«•••••••••••••••  •• 

«. 559. 880 

3«  343. 534 

3.486,565 

QttaniiHes  0/ wheat  imparted  from  other  eo$itUrUs, 


Countries. 


Russia  (southein). 

Germany 

Dei^^uQi***..*  .....................  .•..••«•••••■ 

France... ................ ».—.........».«»» 

Italy 

Austrian  tetritorics 

Malta... 


•  •  »«••••  «•••••••••••••■•••  «••«••••••••  ••••••••• 


Roumania 

Turkey: 

European ^ 

Asiatic 

Cyprus. .- 

Egypt 

Morocco.. 

India: 

Bombay.....^.... 

Bengal 

New  Zealand. 

Canada 

Mexico m— 

Colombia. 

ChUe- 

BrazU... 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic. 


Total  from  other  countric 
Total  from  the  United  Sutes... 


Grand  totaL.. 


>»••«•••••«••  ••••••  ••••••  — oo»« 


■••••••••• 


X89Z. 


Cwis. 


400 
•f379 


967. 


■0.785 

«57,4a8 

80 

499,961 

x,zoo 

4, 307, 9*4 
125,716 


573. »«6 


8,000 
162,488 


6,000 
«. 775. 857 


«o. 556, 839 
5,766,33' 


16,399,563 


189a. 


Cwi*. 

734. «»5 
1,900 


90,938 


890 


•••■•••••••••••••I 


10,659 
44.514 


563,884 


5,606,005 
503.593 


1,198.989 
6,051 


339,064 
580 


8x7,868 


9.848,450 
9.575,760 


«9,4a4.axo 


1893. 


49^507 


9.953 
1,000 


••••••«••••«• 


I*  •  ••••••  •«•• 


S.7«6 
3S.4<8 


1,000 

6,000 


■.53«.«3 

915,507 

«6,445 
1,603,947 


697.970 


1,391,468 


7.007,454 
".749.805 


^9. 757. 359 
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Quantitiis  of  wheat  flour  imported frwn  other  countries. 


Countries. 


(MoUwrii).. 

Germany.. ».. 

Holland ^... 

Fivice 


•»••«•»••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


Spain. 

GIbfallar ^^..... 

Italy ^ 

Austxian  terrHovies. 
TarlMy: 

Eoropeaa........ 

Asiatic 

Egypt 

Bombay ......  »..«••.•. 

C^TMI^^ 

Newfoundlaiid 


Cluleu 

ofawi».i— •♦••—•......  .• 

Argentine  Repablic. 


Total  from  other  countries., 
Total  fron  the  United  States 


Gnuul  total.. 


189X. 


Cwts, 
ia4 

M,709 


9Sa 


395 
540.9*9 


«.7S8 

3.800 

217,950 

9a 

9.33* 

■6,37« 

7.308 


833. "35 
a. 559. 880 


3.393.SX5 


189a. 


Cats, 


za,6oo 


408 

6 

x,40o 

9 

6,010 

321,788 


667 

40 

"90.396 


•9,6so 


«.737 


565.9*4 
3. •43.534 


3.809,458 


1893. 


CwU. 


5»99> 

180 

>.S58 

73 


1,165 

«.940 

367.54* 

«.47« 

7S0 

3 

40».9" 

734 
11,936 


5.609 


802.839 
3.486.565 


4.«89,404 


EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FAOLITIES. 

With  regard  to  the  facilities  for  monetary  exchange,  the  English  banks 
send  out  representatives  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  buying  ex- 
change, and  some  London  provincial  and  Scotch  banks  have  resident  agents 
there  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything  about  shipping  between  the  United 
States  and  this  port.  In  regard  to  through  bills  of  lading,  the  trade  says 
they  should  be  signed  jointly  and  severally  by  the  carriers  and  not,  as  at 
present,  jointly  but  not  severally.  The  result  when  damage  occurs  under  the 
present  form  of  bill  of  lading  is  that  the  consignees  can  not,  unless  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  fix  the  liability  on  a  particular  carrier;  but  if  the  form  of 
the  bill  of  lading  was  altered  as  suggested,  this  evil  would  be  remedied. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

Liverpool  is  considered  an  expensive  port  for  cargo,  the  port  and  railway 
charges  discriminating  against  it;  for  example,  the  railway  freight  on  a  ton 
of  merchandise  from  here  to  Birmingham  is  ^2.73,  whereas  from  Bristol  to 
Birmingham — ^about  the  same  distance — it  is  only  ^2.06.  This  can  only  be 
righted  by  competition.  Otherwise  there  are  few  obstacles  to  the  extension 
of  trade  beyond  the  natural  laws  of  competition  with  home-made  flour.  Dis- 
tance,  with  consequent  apparently  insurmountable  delays  in  transit,  is  a  less 
serious  hindrance  than,  as  is  claimed  by  English  millers,  the  growing  tend- 
ency of  American  millers  to  lengthen  their  patents,  viz,  extend  the  number 
of  their  processes  under  patent,  and  thereby  increase  their  percentage,  apd 
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consequently  decrease  the  quality,  and  so  degrade  their  whole  output.  English 
millers,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  to  have  steadily  aimed  at  improvement  in 
all  grades,  and  they  now  assert  their  product  to  be  as  much  superior  as 
formerly  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  great  rivals  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
said  by  the  Miller's  Association  in  Liverpool  that  local  mills  now  command 
at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  trade,  against  25  per  cent  four  years  ago.^  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  exact  data  to  verify  this,  and  give  it  herein  as  the 
opinion  of  local  dealers.  Excellence  and  regularity  in  quality  are  the  in- 
dispensable adjuncts  of  a  prosperous  trade  in  any  flour.  In  these  respects 
the  trade  here  claim  that  American  flour  has  of  late  years  deteriorated,  and 
that  the  bakers'  grades  are  quite  too  low  for  general  consumption.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  concede  this,  not  being  an  expert  in  its  manufacture ;  but 
American  millers  should  know  concerning  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  state- 
ment, and,  should  American  flour  have  deteriorated  in  any  way,  the  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  of  the  millers  of  the  United  States  will  soon  bring  it  to  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence  than  it  has  ever  had,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  sub- 
mit herein  the  statements  of  the  English  dealers,  given  above,  to  stimulate 
our  dealers  to  higher  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  without  indors- 
ing them  as  true  myself. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

With  reference  to  the  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business,  that 
entirely  depends  on  the  crops  in  the  United  States  and  whether  the  millers 
can  compete  with  their  competitors  in  other  countries.  The  system  of  con- 
signments should  be  discouraged,  and  millers  new  at  the  business  should  be 
warned  to  hold  their  stocks  until  sales  are  effected,  and  not  be  led  by  un- 
scrupulous travelers  into  consigning  them  in  expectation  of  profitable  sales. 
The  system  here  is  considered  pernicious  to  the  trade  generally. 

JAMES  E.  NEAL, 

C^nsuL 
Liverpool,  February  12,  i8g4» 


MANCHESTER. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 


The  standard  of  living  in  the  Manchester  district  is  higher  than  that  of 
most  places  in  England.  American  flour,  I  am  informed,  is  not  generally 
liked,  being  considered  too  dry  in  the  loaf.  Bakers  and  their  customers 
prefer  local  millers'  flour  mixed  with  Hungarian,  the  bread  made  from  which 
will  retain  its  moisture  longer  than  that  made  from  American  flour. 

^The  official  figures  of  the  imports  of  American  flour  into  Liverpool,  as  given  by  our  consul  in  the  pm- 
ceding  part  of  this  report  is  answer  enough  to  this  assertion.  In  189X  the  imports  of  American  flour  amounted 
^  ■•559»Uo  cwts.  and  in  1893  to  3^86,565  cwts.,  an  increase  of  ov«r  36  per  cent. 
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QUALITY   OF  FLOUR  USED. 

About  equal  quantities  of  the  local  grades  known  as  "Patent"  and 
"XX"  are  used  in  this  district  to  produce  the  two  qualities  of  bread  which 
are  in  request.  The  first-mentioned  flour  is  usually  about  the  same  price  in 
Manchester  as  American  winter  patents,  and  the  "XX"  {1.09  to  1 1.2 1  per 
280  pounds  lower. 

EXCHANGS  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  at  this  port  are  equal  to  those  of 
any  provincial  city  in  the  Kingdom. 

Since  the  ist  of  January  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  has  been  open  for 
traffic,  in  addition  to  the  four  principal  railways  centering  at  this  port.  The 
charge  for  tolls  and  wharfage  on  flour  from  Eastham  (the  mouth  of  the  canal) 
to  the  Manchester  docks  is  73  cents  per  ton,  to  which  must  be  added  2  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  for  local  delivery. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  all  flour  had  to  be 
transshipped  at  Liverpool  and  sent  on  to  Manchester  by  rail  or  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal  barges.  There  are  thus  far  no  direct  steamers  from  the  United 
States  using  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
with  cotton  (and  a  small  quantity  of  grain)  from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans, 
which,  of  course,  are  not  available  for  the  flour  trade.  One  or  two  small 
shipments  of  American  grain  have  been  received  here,  but  no  flour  as  yet. 

As  Manchester  was  not  created  a  port  for  customs  purposes  until  January 
I,  1894,  there  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  the  importation  of  American 
flour  and  wheat  into  this  district  during  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour 
here  is,  I  am  told,  the  unsuitable  character  of  the  article  itself.  Kansas 
flours  have  been  somewhat  better  taken,  as  they  2x>ssess  good  flavor  and  the 
bread  from  them  retains  its  moisture,  but  of  late  the  quality  has  been  irreg- 
ular and  the  price  too  high. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

Mr.  J.  Bolton,  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Bolton,  the  principal  flour  mer- 
chants in  this  city  doing  a  direct  business  with  the  United  States,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  information  contained  in  this  re- 
port, says: 

If  millers  will  make  an  article  possessing  a  good  flavor,  and  the  bread  from  which  will 
retain  its  moisture,  taking  especial  care  to  keep  the  quality  regular,  and  if  along  with  this 
there  can  be  arranged  a  quick  transit  service  by  direct  steamers  via  canal,  there  is  every  prob- 
ability of  an  increased  sale  of  American  flour.  It  would  be  necessary  to  guard  against  such 
delays  as  are  common  at  present  in  the  shipments  to  Liverpool,  so  that  buyers  might  depend 
upon  receiving  their  goods  within  a  reasonable  time  after  shipment  from  the  mill. 

To  this  I  would  add  that  Manchester  is  the  center  of  the  largest  and 
most  populoiis  industrial  area  in  Europe,  numbering  upwards  of  7,000,000 
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people.     This  great  working  community  includes  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 

towns,  each  of  which  is  engaged  in  skilled  labor.     Eleven  of  these  towns 

have  each  a  population  exceeding  100,000,  and  one  hundred  of  them  have 

each  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

WILLIAM  F.   GRINNELL, 

Consul. 
Manchestbr,  March  5,  1894* 


DUNDEE. 


STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 

The  population  of  this  city  is  about  160,000,  of  whom  it  b  estimated 
that  70,000  belong  to  the  working  classes,  including  those  engaged  in  indus- 
trial, domestic,  agricultural,  and  fishing  pursuits.  The  standard  of  living 
varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  or  family,  and  is 
probably  lower  than  in  most  cities  of  a  similar  size.  On  account  of  the 
estimation  in  which  American  flour  is  held,  by  reason  of  its  excellent  quality 
and  cheapness,  I  am  informed  by  persons  in  the  trade  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  flour  consumed  in  this  district  is  American,  and  even  of  the  floui 
milled  in  the  district  nearly  one-half  is  manufactured  from  American  wheat. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR   USBD. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  that  known  in  the  trade  as  ''straights'' 
or  "bakers." 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  flour  and  wheat  im- 
ported into  Dundee  during  the  fiscal  years  mentioned. 


Tmt. 


Wkgatflomr, 


1891. 
1893. 
1893. 


Whtai, 


1891. 
1899. 
1893. 


Imported  from — 


United 
States. 


T0tu, 


a,  604 

4«5 

a,  1x6 

6,619 


Other 
countries. 


3,106 
z,6i8 

4#«37 

I,088 


Total. 


5,106 
4,aaa 

4.«a 

3fM4 

6,6x9 


Of  the  1,618  tons  of  flour  imported  in  1893  ^^^"^  countries  other  than 
the  United  States,  1,057  tons  came  from  Montreal  in  vessels  bringing  Cana- 
dian cattle,  but,  owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  British  Government 
upon  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Canada^  no  flour  is  at  present  being 
received  in  this  way. 
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EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES.  ' 

The  usual  practice  is  for  shippers  to  draw  at  sixty  days'  sight,  the  draft 
being  accompanied  by  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  consignee  to  get  his  goods  without  first  making  payment.  The  facili- 
ties for  monetary  exchange  are  ample. 

The  only  direct  steame/s  from  the  United  States  are  those  of  the  Arrow 
line,  which  ply  between  New  York,  Leith,  and  Dundee.  They  have  no  reg- 
ular times  for  sailing,  and  only  do  so  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 
Most  of  the  American  wheat  flour  imported  comes  to  Hull,  whence  it  is 
brought  by  steamer  to  Dtmdee. 

OBSTACLBS  TO  TRADE. 

No  obstacles  in  the  way  of  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  are  known 
to  exist,  other  than  the  competition  with  other  countries. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

In  my  opinion  the  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  are  not 

good,  for  the  very  satisfactory  reason  that  the  United  States  at  present  have 

nearly  the  whole  trade. 

JOHN  M.  SAVAGE, 

Acting  QmsuL 

DxTNDSBf  March  26, 1894, 


FALMOUTH. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  this  district,  the  population  of  which  is  com- 
posed principally  of  miners,  is  fair — ^good,  plain  food  of  rather  above  the 
average  quality  being  consumed. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

In  flour  especially  four-flfths  of  the  consumption  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  of  English  make. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

No  American  wheat  or  flour  was  imported  in  1891  or  1893.  Id  1893 
one  cargo  of  American  flour  and  wheat  (amount  of  each  not  ascertained) 
was  received  by  an  800-ton  vessel.  In  1893  two  other  cargoes  of  Oregon 
wheat  were  received,  per  765- ton  and  1,400- ton  ships. 

In  1 89 1  one  cargo  of  wheat  from  each  of  the  following  countries  was  im- 
ported: Turkey,  New  Zealand,  Russia,  Chile,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  only  wheat  received  in  1892,  other  than  the  American  wheat  before 
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noted,  was  one  cargo  from  the  Argentine  Republic.     No  wheat  flour  other 
than  American  was  imported  during  the  years  under  consideration. 


EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAQLITIES. 


Exchange  facilities  are  the  same  as  throughout  Great  Britain.  There  are 
four  banks  at  Falmouth. 

We  have  capacious  docks,  where  vessels  of  2  a  feet  draft  can  discharge 
at  all  tides  direct  into  the  warehouses  on  the  wharf. 


OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

American  flour  being  mostly  made  from  one  class  of  wheat  does  not  give 
such  good  results,  so  it  is  said,  as  when  the  wheats  of  different  countries  are 
blended  (some  kinds  giving  color,  others  strength  and  again  others  flavor). 
The  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  are,  perhaps,  prejudice  in  favor 
of  English  flour  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  bran  with  American  flour  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  added  to  the  keen  competition  of  local  millers. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

There  does  not,  at  present,  appear  to  be  good  ground  for  anticipating  a 
more  extensive  business  in  American  flour  in  this  district. 


Falmouth,  March  lOf  18^ 


HOWARD  FOX, 

ConsuL 


NEWCASTLE. 


Only  the  highest  grade  of  flour  is  used  here.  *  * 

The  importations  of  American  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and  Indian  com 

into  the  Tyne  for  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  from  the  official  reports, 

were  as  follows: 


Year. 


Z891. 
1893. 


••••••••••••••a 


Floor. 


Ton*. 
1.834 
x.BSS 
3.497 


Wheat. 


Quarter*. 

"7.595 
160,830 
998,861 


Maiza. 


QnarUr*, 


65.39* 
61,481 


The  quantity  from  other  countries  (chiefly  from  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
ports,  India,  and  South  America),  from  official  reports,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


1891. 
189*. 
st93. 


Flour. 


T<nu. 

4,«36 

1.448 

849 


Wheat. 


Qmarter*. 

37.067 
6a, 6x4 

73,585 


Maize. 


Qmaritrs. 


«7.494 
•6.9S3 
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No  suggestion  can  be  offered  as  to  the  prospects  for  doing  a  more  exten- 
sive business.  There  being  no  duty  on  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  or  on  any 
other  breadstuffs,  no  obstacle  exists  to  an  extension  of  this  trade  here,  which 
is  very  important  and  long  established.  Sources  of  supply  and  prices  are  well 
known  to  dealers  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  only  question  they  consider  is 
quality  and  cost  to  deliver  here. 

WM.   S.    CAMPBELL, 

ConsuL 
NxwcASTLS,  February  zf ,  'iBg4* 


GIBRALTAR.* 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  importations  of  flour  have 
already  (April  2)  reached  39,835  sacks  of  140  pounds  each,  all  arriving  direct 
from  New  York  by  foreign  steamships,  chiefly  by  those  belonging  to  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Company.  Considerable  of  these  supplies  of  American 
flour  has  already  been  disposed  of  at  retail  to  meet  the  local  wants  of  this 
market,  besides  supplying  the  increased  demands  of  the  neighboring  Spanish 
district. 

The  calls  for  American  flour  have  also  extended  to  Tetuan  (Morocco), 
to  which  town  2,000  sacks  have  lately  been  forwarded,  which  is  somewhat  of 
a  novelty. 

The  present  ruling  cheapness  of  flour  in  the  United  States,  added  to  the 
very  moderate  rates  of  freight  accepted  by  the  German  line  steamships  plying 
between  New  York  and  this  port,  permits  importers  to  undersell  foreign 
arrivals  from  England  and  France. 

American  supplies  seem  at  this  moment  to  control  this  market.  It  is 
therefore  important  for  those  interested  in  this  trade  with  the  United  States 
(if  they  wish  to  continue  it)  that  they  should  bestow  every  care  and  attention 
in  the  selection  of  the  diflerent  kinds  and  descriptions  of  flour  most  suited 
and  salable  to  avoid  any  complaints  that  may  arise  from  diflierence  in  the 
quality  of  any  particular  mark  or  brand,  as  any  discrepancy  of  the  kind 
might  prejudice  in  future  the  sale  of  the  article  in  favor  of  British  and  French 
competition. 

Only  1,500  bags  of  American  wheat  have  been  imported  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  They  have  lately  arrived  from  New  York  on  an  order  from  a  steam 
mill  company  established  in  a  neighboring  Spanish  village,  3  miles  distant 
from  Gibraltar. 

It  is  reported  that  supplies  of  Indian  hard  wheat  may  soon  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  this  port  on  orders  from  Spain,  in  which  operations  residents 
here  are  interested. 

*  See  also  p.  366. 
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It  18  evident  that  the  Spanish  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar 
does  not  now  produce  sufficient  wheat  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  population ; 
consequently  recourse  has  to  be  had  from  time  to  time  to  foreign  importa- 
tions of  wheat  and  flour  in  spite  of  the  heavy  duties  levied  thereon. 

HORATIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

Gibraltar,  April  2 ^  i8q4^  CaruuL 


MALTA. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  island  may  be  considered  medium.  Even 
the  wealthiest  Maltese  can  not  be  said  to  live  "generously"  in  the  American 
sense.  The  bulk  of  the  population  consumes  a  large  quantity  of  bread  and 
wheaten  products,  such  as  macaroni,  etc.,  the  Maltese  being  supposed,  by 
some  observers,  to  make  a  proportionally  much  larger  use  of  macaroni  than 
the  Neapolitans.  Macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.,  are  manufactured  locally,  and 
are  also  imported. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  here  have  eaten  and  now  eat  American 
flour.  It  is  very  common  to  see  flour  sacks  bearing  American  brands  being 
drayed,  or  such  empty  sacks  being  put  to  various  uses,  but  owing  to  the  lack 
of  statistics,  official  or  otherwise,  in  the  matter,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  or 
even  guess  what  proportion  of  the  flour  supply  of  this  island  is  received 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  United  States. 

QUALITY   OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  wheaten— one  grade  for  bread-making 
and  finer  descriptions  for  pastry,  cakes,  etc 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

No  Statistics  regarding  the  imports  of  American  flour  and  wheat  are 
available.  As  goods  are  received  by  indirect  routes,  the  ports  of  transship- 
ment are  credited  with  articles  of  American  origin. 

The  following  were  the  total  importations  from  all  sources  during  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 


VCMT. 


1891... 
189a... 


I893......... 


Wheat. 


Imported. 


ButMa, 
976,840 
1,067,830 
«»oi5,664 


Exported. 


10,488 
»3,040 


Flour,  maouonl,  etc 


Iniported. 


«»8«7»37S 
ft, 148,400 
5»65x,soo 


Exported. 


818,650 

744,  wo 
166,300 


The  great  difference  observable  in  the  last  year  (1893),  ^  regards  the 
importation  of  flour,  macaroni,  etc.,  is  due  to  the  high  prices  at  which  stocks 
of  wheat  were  held  in  the  island  in  1893,  w  .ich  enabled  the  importen  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  local  millers. 
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Dunxs. 

The  import  duty  on  flour  is  6s.  per  cantaro  (^1.46  per  175  pounds). 
The  import  duty  on  wheat  is  lor.  per  quarter,  equal  to  30  cents  per 
bushel. 

EXCHANGE  AkD  SHIPPIKG  FXaUTIES. 

There  is  no  direct  monetary  exchange  with  any  of  the  American  centers. 
In  any  operations  that  take  place  a  credit  on  London  or  Paris  is  opened. 

There  are  various  ways  of  shipping  goods  from  New  York  to  Malta, 
principally  via  Liverpool;  but  there  is  no  direct  communication.  When 
direct  and  frequent  steamship  communication  between  American  and  Med- 
iterranean ports,  touching  at  Malta,  is  established,  American  wheat  flour  will 
not  only  find  a  ready  sale  here,  but  will  at  once  dominate  the  market 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  absence  of  any  regular  direct  communication  between  American 
ports  and  this  island  and  the  consequently  expensive  and  lengthy  (or  tardy) 
manner  in  which  shipments  have  to  be  made  at  present,  are  obstacles  to  the 
extension  of  American  trade  in  general  with  Malta  and  ports  further  east, 
and  of  the  trade  in  flour  in  particular.  There  are  now  several  importers  of 
flour  here,  and  the  individual  shipments  have  necessarily  become  small. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  time  a  shipment  from  the  United  States  would 
occupy  in  reaching  this  port  by  present  routes,  and  the  constant  fluctuations 
in  the  product,  importers  appear  to  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to 
receive  their  supplies  from  England,  whence  a  shipment  can  reach  Malta  in 
about  ten  days  from  ordering. 

Large  parcels  of  flour  are  occasionally  received  here  from  Ibrail,  in  the 
Black  Sea,  a  week's  voyage  to  Malta.  A  shipment  of  this  flotir,  Which 
appears  to  meet  with  favor,  has  just  been  received  and  sold  at  I1.75  per 
100  pounds  delivered  from  the  wharf. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

t  am  of  opinion  that  the  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business 
in  American  flour  are  excellent,  provided  direct  communication — such  as  I 
have  very  briefly  outlined  in  this  dispatch,  and  more  fully  and  urgently 
advocated  in  former  dispatches  to  the  Department — is  established. 

The  windmills  that  used  to  grind  all  the  flour  for  the  inhabitants  are 
now  obsolete  and  the  steam  mills  that  succeeded  them  are  few  in  number 
and  of  no  commercial  importance. 

This  island  has  175,000  inhabitants,  and,  in  addition,  a  very  large  garri- 
son of  British  troops.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  it  is  the  largest  coaling  and  provisioning  port  in  this  sea. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON, 

Gfitsul^' 
MALtAf  April  I ^  i894» 


MEXICO. 


CHIHUAHUA. 

The  standard  of  living  among  wealthy  people  is  very  good,  bnt  with  the 
poor  or  peon  class  it  is  very  poor — in  fact,  it  is  the  extremes  of  luxury  and 
abject  poverty. 

The  people  here  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour,  but  the  duties  are  pro- 
hibitive, being  lo  cents  per  kilogram,  or  about  4  cents  per  pound.  Adding 
to  this  first  cost  and  freights,  with  exchange  at  90  per  cent,  and  American 
flour  would  cost  nearly  15  cents  (Mexican  silver)  per  pound. 

No  American  flour  is  used  here.  This  district  grows  its  own  wheat  and 
grinds  its  own  flour.  There  are  several  flour  mills  of  American  manufacture, 
run  and  owned  by  Americans,  making  as  good  a  grade  of  flour  as  can  be 
made  anywhere.  These'  mills  have  a  capacity  of  from  100  to  aoo  barrels 
daily,  and  they  make  all  the  flour  used  here. 

As  to  questions  regarding  the  quantity  of  flour  and  wheat  introduced  for 
the  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
there  has  not  been  a  single  pound  from  any  country. 

R.  ANDERSON, 

VUe-CansuL 
Chihuahua,  February  5, 1894. 


LA   PAZ. 

Although  the  population  comprising  this  consular  district  does  not  at 
present  exceed  30,000,  the  appreciation  of  first-class  American  flour  is  quite 
apparent,  but  under  the  existing  high-rate  tarifi*  its  importation  is  practically 
prohibited. 

Domestic  flour  from  the  neighboring  State  of  Sonora,  and  from  the 
northern  portion  of  this  territory  is  now  used  entirely,  but  it  is  generally 
found  to  be  coarse  and  of  poor  quality. 

During  the  years  i89i-'93  the  importations  of  American  flour  have  been 
too  insignificant  to  furnish  any  statistical  data;  but  the  amount  of  domestic 
flour  consumed,  imder  a  fair  estimate,  reaches  from  150  to  200  tons  per 
month. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1856  foreign  flour  of  inferior  quality  paid  $1  per 
barrel  and  first  class  paid  ^1.50  per  barrel.  This  privilege  was  conceded 
only  to  this  territory  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Republic;  but  when  compari- 

388 
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son  is  made  with  the  present  rates,  which  are  about  f  10.66  per  barrel,  it  can 
readily  be  perceived  how  American  or  other  foreign  flour  is  excluded. 

There  is  not  a  flour  mill  within  this  district,  and  consequently  no  wheat 
is  ever  imported. 

Monetary  exchange  is  readily  obtainable,  and  facilities  for  shipment  by 
sea  from  the  United  States  are  good. 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  development  of  this  trade  is  undoubtedly  the 
high  tariff,  and  unless  this  is  altered  there  is  no  prospect  for  the  extension 
of  the  market  for  American  flour  in  this  district. 

JAS.  VIOSCA, 

La  Paz,  January  zp,  1894^  Consul. 


MATAMOROS. 

standard  of  living. 


The  only  diet  of  the  people  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  com  and  black 
beans,  but  owing  to  the  drought  (which  has  been  prevailing  in  this  district 
for  four  years)  merchants  were  compelled  to  buy  corn  largely  in  American 
markets.  The  prices  being  high,  with  additional  high  freights,  the  people 
have  taken  to  American  wheat  flour,  which  can  be  laid  down  here  much 
more  cheaply  than  com.     Still,  com  is  quite  extensively  imported  and  used. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  qualities  of  flour  exclusively  used  in  this  market  are :  First  patent 


it 


Royal,"  E.  O.  Standard  Milling  Company,  St.  Louis;  first  patent  *'Royal," 
Texas  Star  Flour  Mills,  Galveston;  second  patent  "Eagle  Steam,"  E.  O. 
Standard  Milling  Company,  St.  Louis;  second  patent  ''000"  Te:cas  Star 
Flour  Mills,  Galveston;  common  "Princess,"  E.  O.  Standard  Milling  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis;  common  "00,"  Texas  Star  Flour  Mills,  Galveston;  and 
second  common  "No.  a,"  Texas  Star  Flour  Mills,  Galveston.  White  flours 
are  preferred  to  dark  ones,  even  though  the  latter  may  be  stronger, 

IMPORTS  OF    WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  there  were  1,845,113  pounds  of 
American  flour  imported ;  in  1892,  i,  477,776  pounds;  and  in  1893,  1,721,- 
4x1  pounds.  These  figures  are  for  imports  into  Matamoros  alone.  No  flour 
from  any  other  country  has  been  imported  into  this  district. 

EXCHANGE  FAaLITIES. 

Merchants  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  monetary  exchange, 
bankers  charging  at  present  90  per  cent  for  American  dollars,  and.  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  silver  market,  do  not  even  wish  to  issue  exchange, 
as  they  have  no  outlet  for  their  silver  and  claim  that  it  is  accumulating  too 
fast  in  their  vaults.  Hides  and  other  products  are  shipped  in  return  for 
imports* 
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SHIPPING  FACILITtBS. 

The  shipping  facilities  in  this  section  are  very  poor.  Merchants  have  to 
depend  upon  a  steamship  company,  whose  steamers  make  a  trip  about  every 
ten  days.  A  steamer  runs  between  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Brazos  San- 
tiago. Goods  have  to  be  lightered  at  Brazos  to  Point  Isabel,  from  which 
point  they  are  taken  by  rail  to  Brownsville,  a  distance  of  a  a  miles,  then  re- 
loaded again  and  taken  to  the  ferry,  where  they  are  loaded  on  flatboats 
and  taken  across  the  Eio  Grande  River  into  Mddco.  The  delivery  of 
goods  at  this  port  after  arriving  at  Brazos  Santiago  oftentimes  consumes  a 
week,  which  makes  it  very  annoying  to  merchants,  as  they  are  never  quite 
sure  when  they  will  receive  their  goods. 

TRADE  OBSTACLES  AND  OUTLOOK. 

There  is  at  present  a  project  on  foot  to  connect  Brownsville  and  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  with  a  railroad  line.  The  completion  of  this  line  would  un- 
doubtedly increase  the  American  flour  trade  considerably,  as  railroad  lines 
from  this  point  would  eventually  be  built  connecting  with  the  Mexican  main 
lines,  thus  opening  up  a  larger  field  for  our  breadstuffs.  There  are  no  other 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  extending  the  American  flour  trade.  Should  rail- 
roads be  built  in  this  section  I  feel  confident  that  we  would  control  the 
Mexican  flour  trade,  although,  as  I  understand,  a  company  has  erected  an 
extensive  flour  plant  at  Saltillo,  Mexico.  Still  I  think  that  we  would  have  the 
bulk  of  the  Mexican  trade,  as  the  production  of  cereals  in  Mexico  is  very 
limited. 

The  demoralized  condition  of  financial  affairs,  together  with  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  silver  market^  greatly  interferes  with  establishing  a  firm  basis,  as 
importers  are  prevented  from  working  freely,  not  having  any  certain  margin 
upon  which  to  make  their  calculations  as  long  as  the  iiuctuations  of  the  cur- 
rency continue.  Still,  the  importation  of  American  flour  will  continue,  as 
there  is  no  flour  which  meets  the  demand  so  readily  as  that  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and,  if  prices  continue  as  they  have  been,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  flour  from  other  countries  should  be  imported  into  this  district 

J.  BIELENBERG, 

Vici'  Consul. 
Matamoros,  January  20  f  1894. 


MAZATLAN. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING* 


As  great  poverty  prevails  throughout  this  district,  the  standard  of  living 
is  very  low.  The  high  contributions  levied  on  all  works,  manufiuitoried, 
and  agricultural  products  have  compelled  those  with  small  capital  to  retite 
from  business  and  the  farmer  to  abandon  his  fields,  thus  throwing  out  of 
emplojnment  thousands  of  poor  laborers,  whose  only  way  now  of  making  a 
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living  is  by  bringing  firewood  from  the  surrounding  forests  and  selling  all 
they  can  bring  in  a  day  at  the  low  price  of  from  1 2  to  25  cents.  Out  of 
this  pittance  they  have  to  pay  their  house  rent  and  water  bill  and  buy  food 
for  themselves  and  families. 

It  is  a  treat  for  the  poor  laborer  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread.  Their  substi- 
tute for  it  is  the  "tortilla,"  made  of  corn.  The  com  is  soaked  in  water  for 
a  few  hours,  then  it  is  ground  to  a  fine  paste  on  a  "  metate"  (a  sort  of  a  mill 
made  out  of  a  curved  stone,  in  the  shape  of  an  inclined  plane).  A  little  of 
the  paste  is  taken  into  the  hands  and  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  pancake. 
This  done,  it  is  placed  in  the  oven  for  a  few  seconds  and  the  "tortilla"  is 
ready  to  be  eaten.  Though  bread  is  preferred,  few  houses — ^not  even  those 
of  wealthy  families — have  done  away  entirely  with  the  "  tortilla." 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

In  making  bread  American  flour  is  preferred  to  any  produced  in  this 
country,  though  Coljma,  Sonora,  and  Todos  Santos  manufacture  a  consid- 
erable quantity ;  the  last-mentioned  place  successfully  competes  with  Cali- 
fornia flour.  The  flour  most  used  here  is  that  of  Colima  and  Sonora,  it 
being  cheaper  than  American  flour. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  account  kept  in  the  custom-house  of 
the  quality,  description,  or  value  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported 
into  this  port,  except  for  the  ensuing  flscal  year.  The  other  accounts  are 
sent  to  Mexico  to  enable  the  bureau  of  statistics  to  prepare  their  reports. 
According  to  the  general  tariff*,  some  goods  go  by  measure,  some  by  weight, 
and  others  by  valuation,  and  all  the  information  that  we  can  derive  at  the 
custom-house  is  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  cargoes.  I  am  therefore 
unable  to  give  the  statistics  required.  However,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  records  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  from  which  I  have  taken 
the  following  figures  giving  the  amount  of  flour  and  wheat  imported  from 
San  Francisco  during  that  year:  Flour,  228,926  kilograms;  wheat,  18,400 
kilograms. 

No  flour  is  received  here  from  other  countries  on  account  of  the  high 
rates  of  exchange,  freight,  and  duties. 

SHIPPING  FAaLITIBS. 

There  are  three  monthly  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  this  port — ^two 
belonging  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  one  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company — and  several  sailing  vessels. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  American  flour 
are  high  exchange  (the  Mexican  dollar  being  worth  51^  cents),  high  freight 
rate  (|io  per  ton),  and  the  enormous  import  duty  of  I97  per  ton.  A  ton  of 
flour  costs  merchants  here  ^154,  and  they  have  to  retail  it  for  fiSo. 
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But  for  these  obstacles  the  prospects  of  doing  a  more  extensive  business 
here  in  American  flour  would  be  good. 

ARTHUR  DE  CIMA, 
Mazatlan,  January  jz,  18^4,  Vice-  ConsuL 


MEXICO. 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  Mexican  people  should  not  be  ready  to  eat 
American  flour.  Mexican  flour,  inferiorly  milled,  is  consumed  in  this  city 
to  the  extent  of  |2, 200,000  annually.  In  1893  the  consumption  amounted 
to  12,449,276. 

Two  kinds  of  flour  are  used  to  about  the  same  extent  in  this  section — 
harinaflor  (prime  flour)  2CCiA  granillo^  a  brown  or  second  grade. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  is  5  cents  per  kilogram,  and  on  flour  10  cents 
per  kilogram. 

Facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  not  very  extensive.  There  is  much 
room  for  improvement.  The  rates  of  transportation  and  commission  are 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.  Banks  charge  more  for  American  ex* 
change  than  any  other,  and  ofier  none  other  for  sale  than  New  York. 
Spanish  exchange  is  the  cheapest  and  German  the  next  cheapest.  An 
American  banking  institution  having  correspondents  in  every  important 
city  of  the  United  States  would  be  desirable,  and  could  do  well  in  this  city, 
and  perhaps  in  other  cities  of  this  Republic. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
are  good,  but  the  freight  rates  are  not  so  favorable  as  from  Europe.  Steam- 
ship lines  deliver  European  goods  at  Veracruz  and  Tampico  from  10  to  25 
per  cent  cheaper  than  similar  goods  are  delivered  from  the  United  States, 

The  high  duty  is  at  present  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  extensive 
trade  in  American  flour.  There  are  no  prospects  for  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  American  flour  under  the  present  circumstances.  The  duties  are 
prohibitory.     Mexican  flour  is  selling  at  from  6  to  8  cents  a  pound.* 

THO.  T.  CRIITENDEN, 

Consul"  General. 
Mexico,  January  5,  2894. 


PASO   DEL   NORTE. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


The  standard  of  living  in  my  consular  district,  except  among  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  people,  who  constitute  the  better  class,  is  not  high.  In  some 
localities  they  use  considerable  American  flour,  and  are  ready  to  use  more, 
provided  it  can  be  made  cheap  enough  for  them  to  purchase. 

*  The  consul-general  says  that  he  could  not  obtain  any  infornutioQ  (no  fitctt  or  itatistlci  belAg  publvhed) 
to  enable  him  to  answer  qoeetlons  4,  5, 6«  7,  «d4  8. 
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QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  the  flour  generally  used  is  of  the  second  or  third  class. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into  and  con- 
sumed in  this  district  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  tables : 

Amtruam  wkeat  imports  at  Paso  del  Norte  during  thi  three  years  ending  Junejo,  '^93- 


Year. 


1891. 

t89a. 
1893. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Package*. 

4.617 
138 
856 


5,611 


Bushtlt. 


18,030 


Value 
in  Mcxicaa 

silver.* 


^0,637 

387 
8,030 


«3»o54 


•  Valuod  at  83.7  cenu  on  January  i,  1891 ;  at  75  cenu  on  January  i,  189a ;  at  66.9  cenU  on  October  i, 
189a ;  at  65.6  centt  on  July  1, 1893,  in  American  gold. 

American  wheat  flour  imports  at  Paso  del  Norte  during  the  three  years  ending  June  30^  '^93* 


Year. 


1891.. 
1893.. 
1893.. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Packages. 

»S.557 
M.577 
16,877 


46,4" 


Pounds. 
879,150 

7X3»475 
871,990 


«.463.9«5 


Value 

in  Mexican 

silver. 


#36,436 

83,989 
94,169 


78, 897 


There  were  during  this  period  no  wheat  or  flour  imported  from  other 
countries. 

EXCHANGE  FACILITIES. 

The  rates  of  exchange  on  principal  American  cities  are  very  reasonable, 
and  about  the  same  as  they  are  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  on  the 
same  pK)ints. 

SHIPPING  FAaUTIIS. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  are  first 
class.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  which  is  the  United  States  port  immediately  opposite 
Paso  del  Norte,  is  reached  by  four  railroads^  viz,  the  Southern  Pacific;  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  F6;  Texas  and  Pacific;  and  Galveston,  Harrisburg, 
and  San  Antonio.  An  international  railroad  bridge  connects  £1  Paso  with 
Paso  del  Norte,  and  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  extends  from  here  to  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

DUTIES. 

As  the  duty  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  entering  the  ''  free  zone" — a  strip 
of  country  la^  miles  wide  extending  the  full  length  of  the  Mexican  fron- 
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tier — is  but  one-tenth  of  the  duty  on  the  same  products  Imported  into  the 
interior,  all  of  the  American  importation  has  been  confined  to  the  free  lone. 
I  therefore  conclude  that  if  the  Mexican  duties  on  these  articles  were  less  there 
would  be  more  of  them  imported  and  consumed. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  quantity  of  these  products  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the 
future  will  depend,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  first,  upon  the  seasons  and  Mexico's 
consequent  ability  to  produce  enough  wheat  for  home  consumption,  and, 
second,  upon  the  amount  of  duties  levied  by  Mexico  upon  American  bread- 
stuffs, 

THEODORE  HUSTON, 

Consul. 
Paso  del  Norte,  January  p,  i8p4. 


PIEDRAS   NEGRAS. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 


The  poorer  classes  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  Mexico  have  heretofore 
used  mostly  com,  preparing  it  in  various  ways  for  food,  making,  for  in- 
stance, the  ''tortilla,"  ''tamallis,"  hominy,  etc.  But  the  use  of  flour  is 
spreading  and  gradually  taking  the  place  of  corn,  which  has  been  almost 
the  exclusive  food  for  the  lower  classes. 

The  low  grade  of  flour  is  the  quality  most  used  here. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  this  district  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893 
amounted  to  about  5,000  barrels,  7,000  barrels,  and  10,000  barrels,  respec- 
tively. This  wheat  flour  (all  American)  was  consumed  in  only  that  part  of 
the  consular  district  known  as  the  ''free  zone,"  which  forms  a  belt  about 
i2j^  miles  back  into  the  interior  of  Mexico  from  the  Rio  Grande.  If  this 
flour  had  gone  beyond  the  free  zone  a  higher  duty  would  have  had  to  be 
paid. 

No  wheat  was  imported  at  this  point  in  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAQLITIBS. 

Importers  of  American  flour  sell  their  Mexican  money  for  United  States 
currency  (gold,  silver,  or  paper),  with  which  they  pay  for  their  purchases. 

Shipping  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  is  by  means  of  the  railway, 
which  gives  reasonable  satisfaction. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  free  zone  in  this  district  is  the  only  territory  in  which  American 
flour  is  sold,  as  the  tariff  is  too  high  to  admit  of  its  sale  beyond  this  lone. 
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Thd^  m^  no  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in  Aixi^^ican 
floor  in  this  country  as  long  as  the  high  duties  on  flour  exist. 

There  would  be  no  trade  or  business  whatever  in  American  flour  ii^  this 
pAd  of  Mexico  were  it  not  for  the  free  zone. 

JESSE  W.  SPARKS, 

FiSDRAS  NSGRAS,  FebrHory  10^  iSg^. 


SALTILLO. 


The  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  made  from  wheat  produced  in  this  con- 
sular district  and  ground  here  by  American  milling  machinery.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  import  American  wheat  flour  into  this  district  on  account  of 
the  very  high  import  duties. 

As  to  facilities  for  monetary  exchange,  drafts  can  be  purchased  on  New 
York.     The  present  rate  of  exchange  is  82  per  cent  premium  for  gold. 

Goods  are  shipped  by  rail  via  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  by  steam  to  Tampico; 
thence  by  rail  via  the  Monterey  and  Mexican  Gulf  and  Mexican  National 
railways. 

The  obstacles  to  increased  American  trade  are  the  high  import  duties 
and  freight  rates. 

My  opinion  is  that  unless  American  wheat  and  flour  is  placed  on  the  free 
list  there  are  no  prospects  for  doing  any  business  in  American  flour  in  this 
country.     Excellent  wheat  and  flour  are  produced  here  very  cheaply. 

JOHN  WOESSNER, 

Consul. 
SKLTtLLOf  January  2j,  i8g4» 


VERACRUZ. 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  is  not  very  high.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  the  people  use  com  instead  of  wheat  flour,  and  the  other 
fourth  use  a  medium  grade  of  flour  made  at  interior  points  in  Mexico. 

The  quality  of  flour  used  is  good,  but  will  not  compare  with  the  best 
grades  made  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  wheat  flour  or  wheat  imported  during  the  years  iSpi-'pj. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good  in  Veracruz,  through  which 
city  all  business  of  that  nature  is  done  by  the  whole  of  this  consular  district. 
The  National  Bank  of  Mexico  and  the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico  each 
has  a  branch  here,  besides  which  many  wholesale  houses  do  a  banking  busi- 


*Th«  ooMol  acknovledges  hU  ladebtedneM  to  Mr.  John  Gna,  of  dio  turn  of  J.  Ccam  &  Co.,  Piednw 
NoBEM,  fiar  Bacb  of  hU  Infonnatifla. 

AM.  F. 1 6. 
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The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  are  good, 
the  harbor  being  accessible  to  vessels  of  any  draft. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  are 
home  production  and  a  prohibitive  tariff.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  na  pros- 
pects of  doing  any  business  in  American  flour,  nor  will  there  be  any  brought 
in,  so  long  as  the  duty  remains  as  high  as  at  present.  I  believe,  however, 
that  were  this  duty  removed  American  flour  would  sell  readily  at  a  small 
advance  in  price  over  the  native  product. 

CHAJILES  SCHAEFER, 

Qmsul. 
Veracruz,  February  2^  i8g4m 


GUATEMALA. 

Com  and  wheat  constitute  the  standard  food  of  the  people ;  they  are 
ready  to  eat  American  flour.  The  best  quality  of  American  flour  that  is 
made  upon  the  Pacific  coast  is  in  use. 

The  quantities  of  American  flour  imported  during  the  calendar  years  1891 
and  1892  were  12,238,820  pounds  and  i4>454,955  pounds,  respectively. 
Statistics  for  1893  are  not  yet  compiled.  There  are  no  statistics  obtainable 
regarding  the  imports  of  wheat,  which,  if  there  are  any,  must  be  very  insig- 
nificant. 

American  is  the  only  flour  imported. 

The  duty  on  American  flour  is  {5.35  in  silver  or  about  f  2.65  in  gold  per 
barrel.  The  duty  on  American  wheat  is  40  cents  (gold)  per  xoo  pounds. 
The  duty  is  the  same  on  flour  and  wheat  from  other  countries. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  very  poor. 

The  shipping  facilities  at  present  are  good,  owing  to  the  competition  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Mail  Company  and  the  North  American  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

The  obstacles  to  trade  are  high  duty,  high  rates  of  local  freights,  and 
high  port  charges.  With  no  duty  on  wheat  flour,  and  with  other  charges 
materially  reduced,  the  consumption  would  easily  be  doubled.  At  present 
the  consumption  is  increasing  slowly. 

D.  LYNCH  PRINGLE, 

Consul' GeneraL 

Guatemala,  January  10 ,  18040 
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HONDURAS. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  articles  of  food  in  this  consular  district,  so  far  as  bread 
products  are  concerned,  are  Indian  com  and  wheat  flour.  The  common 
people  prepare  from  Indian  corn  a  kind  of  cake  called  '^  tortilla/'  which  is 
the  ''staff  of  life"  for  them.  Bread  made  of  wheat  flour — which  a  few  years 
ago  was  almost  unknown — is  rapidly  increasing  in  use  among  all  classes  of 
the  people.  They  are  not  only  ready  to  eat  American  flour,  but  they  have 
been  eating  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  used  ranges  from  medium  to  first  class,  and  very  little, 
if  any,  poor  quality  is  used. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR. 

I  am  entirely  unable  to  answer  these  questions,  because  of  the  lack  of 
statistics,  but  some  estimates  may  be  had  later  from  the  various  consular 
agencies  in  this  district,  to  which  I  have  sent  eopies  of  the  circular  request- 
ing reports.  The  quantity,  I  should  judge,  has  been  quite  considerable  for 
the  population  of  the  country.  I  think  that  nearly  or  quite  all  the  flour  im- 
ported into  Honduras  comes  from  the  United  States. 

DUTIES. 

American  wheat  flour  is  admitted '  free  of  duty^  but  there  are  soijs^  port 
charges  which  are  nominal.  There  is  no  discrimination,  wheat  flour  from 
any  country  being  free  of  duty. 

American  wheat  is  not  imported  into  this  district,  as  there  is  not  a  flour 
mill  in  the  Republic.     Wheat  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  tariff*  laws. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FAQLITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  not  very  good.  There  is  a 
bank  at  this  capital,  but  it  has  not  established  arrangements  for  exchange  to 
any  extent.  Some  of  the  merchants  arrange  their  deposits  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  but  the  greater  part  of  exchange  with  the  United  States  is 
effected  through  the  various  American  mining  companies  doing  business  in 
the  Republic. 

This  Republic  has  only  one  port  on  the  Pacific  side.     Vessels  plying  be- 
tween Panama  and  San  Francisco  touch  regularly  at  this  port.     On  the 
Atlantic  side  there  are  three  ports  of  entry,  viz,  Puerto  Cortez,  Ceiba,  and 
Truxillo,  all  of  which  are  in  direct  communication  with  American  ports. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  TRADX. 

I  know  of  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American 
flour  in  this  Republic.  The  main  point  for  manufacturers  of  flour  to  observe 
is  to  present  their  waves,  so  to  'Speak.  Honduntteaat«re  ready  to  trade  with 
the  United  States  in  flour,  as  well  as  in  everything  else,  if  the  manufacturers 
will  cater  to  their  peculiarities  and  tastes,  pack  their  goods  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  be  transported,  and  give  reasonable  credits — at  least  as  reason- 
able as  other  countries  offer. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

Nearly  or  quite  aH  the  flour  consumed  in  Honduras  comes  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  extension  of  its  use  depends  upon  the  slowly  changing 
tastes  of  the  natives,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  residents. 
The  consumption  of  flour  is  increasing,  of  course,  but  the  increase  is  slow. 
If  manufacturers  would  send  commercial  traveleis  to  these  countries— or 
rather  more  of  them — who  would  personally  present  their  wares,  trade  of 
all  kinds  could  be  increased. 

JAMES  J.  PETERSON, 

Camsul. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  this  colony  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  everything  has  to  be  imported,  and  most 
of  it,  especially  in  the  line  of  meats,  comes  in  cans.  American  flour  is  the 
only  wheat  flour  used  in  this  country,  and  is  readily  sold  here, 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

Flour  of  all  grades  is  imported,  but  that  most  used  is  a  grade  known  as 
"Ration,"  which  is  supplied  to  laborers,  and,  with  mess  pork  (American 
also),  forms  their  staple  food. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

There  were  i3,iox  barrels  of  American  flour  imported  into  this  colony 
during  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1891,  179512  barrels  in  1893,  and  18,093 
barreb  in  1893. 

No  wheat  flour  is  imported  from  any  other  country  than  the  United 
States. 

No  wheat  is  imported  into  this  country,  as  there  are  no  mills. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  flour  is  25  cents  per  barrel. 

If  wheat  were  imported  into  this  colony  it  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  are  no  discriminating  duties;  goods  of  all  classes  from  any  country 
are  admitted  on  payment  of  the  duty. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAdLHlES. 

The  only  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  by  shipment  of  produce 
and  specie,  as  there  is  no  bank  in  the  colony. 

Shipments  to  this  port  from  the  United  States  are  made  either  from  New 
York,  whence  a  regular  line  of  stea'mships  sail  monthly  direct,  or  from  New 
Orleans,  whence  a  subsidized  line  of  steamships  carrying  the  mails  sail  every 
Thursday. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  trade  in  American  flour  can  not  be  further  extended  here  unless  the 
population  increases,  as  the  supply  is  now  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 

JAMES  LEITCH, 

ConsuL 
Belize,  February  289  i8g4* 
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SALVADOR. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 

The  standard  of  living  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is  low  among  the 
masses.  They  eat  **frijoles"  (black  beans)  and  "tortillas"  (corn  cakes), 
which,  with  coffee  in  the  morning  and  occasionally  a  little  cheese,  form 
their  main  diet.  The  better  classes  add  meats,  according  to  their  means, 
but  all  classes  of  natives  prefer  tortillas  to  bread.  Flour  is  used  chiefly  in 
sweetbreads  and  cakes  {pan  duke). 

A  first-class  quality  of  flour  is  most  used. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  into  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  ainounted  to 
4>903>937  l^^ilograms,  5,556,472  kilograms,  and  4>942,396  kilograms, 
respectively. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  992  kilograms  of 
wheat  flour  were  imported  from  China.  The  Government,  doubting  the 
declaration,  caused  it  to  be  investigated,  with  the  result  that  it  was  fully 
confirmed. 

No  wheat  was  imported  during  the  years  named. 

DxrriES. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  is  4  cents  per  kilogram  and  on  wheat  2 
cents  per  kilogram. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange,  through  the  banks,  are  good  during 
the  cofiee  season,  which  begins  in  January  and  ends  in  May,  because  Sal- 
vador prohibits  the  importation  of  silver,  which  makes  the  rate  of  exchange 
low  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  other  Central  American  countries.  Ex- 
change  in  Salvador  to-day  is  dd  on  New  York,  while  in  Guatemala  it  is  100, 
and  still  more  in  the  other  states.  This  advantage  is  probably  only  tem- 
porary and  is  limited  to  the  coffee  season,  after  which  the  rate  will  doubtless 
go  up.  A  favorite  means  of  exchange,  and  one  calculated  to  save  commis- 
sion at  both  ends,  is  in  merchandise.  For  example,  to  pay  for  a  consign- 
ment of  flour  the  merchant  in  Salvador  will  ship  a  consignment  of  coffee, 
etc.,  to  the  United  States. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  Salvador  are  via  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  s^d  by  sailing  vessels.  The  North  Amer- 
ican Navigation  Company,  which  carried  freight  from  San  Francisco,  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  consequently  freight  rates  are  going  up. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour 
is  the  preference  of  the  natives  for  their  '^  tortillas."  Only  time  can  remedy 
that.  A  quintal  of  com  sells  here  for  4.50  pesos  and  a  quintal  of  flour  for 
8  pesos  (if  2.09  and  If  3.72  American),  bttt^ren  when,  9S  during  last  3rear,  com 
foiled  and  sold  higher  than  flour,  the  demand  for  the  latter  was  not  cor- 
respondingly greater. 

TRABI  OUTLOOK. 

Jitst  now  foreigners  are  very  active  in  Salvador.  An  English  syndicate 
has  secured  a  concession  for  a  railroad,  and  an  American  company  has  a 
proposition  pending  for  another  railroad.  Another  American  firm  Is  trying 
tb  build  a  bridge  across  the  Lempa  River.  Still  another  is  negotiating  for 
certain  mining  properties.  All  these  people  demand  wheat  bread,  and  wilt 
thus  acquaint  the  natives  with  the  use  of  flour.  I  am  assured  that  the  ^te  of 
wheat  flour  since  last  year  is  increasing.  No  other  means  for  extending  the 
business  among  this  primitive  people  are  possible. 

ALEXANDER  L.  POLLOCK, 

CansuL 

S.\N  Salvador,  April  f^  i8ff4» 


ARGENTINE   RTEi'UBLIC 

Neither  wheat  nor  wheat  flour  have,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  been  im- 
ported into  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  quantity  produced  in  the  country 
is  not  only  sufficient  for  the  home  demand,  but  there  is  an  annually  increas- 
ing surplus,  which  finds  a  market  in  Brazil  and  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  European  countries.  The  exports  of  Argentine  flour  in  iSgi- 
were  7,115  tons;  in  1892,  18,849  tons;  and  in  1893,  37*9^^  ^^ns.  The 
exports  of  Argentine  wheat  in  1 891  were  3951555  tons;  in  1892,  470,109 
tons;  and  in  1893,  1,008,187  ^^^s- 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  wheat  or  flour,  but  there  is  no  demand  or 
market  whatever  for  the  foreign  articles. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

Consul, 

Buenos  Ayres,  A/n/ 10, 1894. 
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BOLIVIA. 


The  people  of  Bolivia  are  ready  to  eat  American  flonr. 

The  flour  most  used  is  Chilean,  but  merchants  and  people  alike  prefer 
American  flour. 

The  imports  of  American  flour  into  Bolivia  during  the  calendar  years 
189Z,  1892,  and  1893  amounted  to  6,000,  7,200,  and  4,650  quintals,*  re- 
spectively.    American  wheat  is  not  imported. 

The  imports  of  Chilean  flour  during  the  same  years  amounted  to  38,815, 
56,000,  and  58,000  quintals,  respectively. 

Bolivian  flour  and  wheat  were  received  in  this  capital  (La  Paz)  during 
the  same  years  to  the  following  amounts : 


Year. 


1891 ^.. 

189a 

'893 


Quiniah, 

11,584 
13,600 

14,900 


Wheat. 


QttinieUt, 

4.S40 
6,aoo 

6»3aS 


The  import  duty  on  flour  and  wheat  from  all  countries  is  as  follows : 
Flour,  1.20  bolivianos t  per  quintal;  wheat,  0.50  boliviano  per  quintal. 

Monetary  exchange  is  effected  through  drafts  on  London  and  Paris  at 
ninety  days  sight. 

Bolivia  having  no  seaport,  all  foreign  goods  for  this  capital  are  received 
through  the  Peruvian  port  of  Mollendo. 

American  flour  could  be  sold  here  in  large  quantities  to  better  advantage 
than  Chilean  flour,  and  at  a  price  not  less  than  10  bolivianos  (I4.65)  per 
quintal. 

GERARD  ZALLES, 

Acting  CansuL 

La  Paz,  March  12^  z8g4. 


•1  qttiiitalaBioi.6i  poooda. 


f  I  boUviaiio=46.5  oenlt. 
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BRAZIL. 

PARA. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  is  very  good, 
but  extremely  low  among  the  poorer  people. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

Nearly  all  of  the  flour  used  here  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 
None  but  the  best  grades  are  consumed  in  this  market.  Wheat  flour  is  only 
used  where  bakeries  exist.  The  people  rarely  have  flour  in  their  homes,  and 
substitute  ''  farinha''  when  bakers'  bread  can  not  be  had;  especially  is  this 
true  in  the  rural  districts. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT   FLOUR. 

The  quantities  of  flour  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  years 
1891,  1892,  and  1893  were  12,675  barrels,  45,781  barrels,  and  23,331  bar- 
rels, respectively.  Much  of  the  imports  of  1892  were  held  over,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  smaller  imports  of  1893. 

The  importation  of  flour  from  other  countries  is  very  insignificant, 
amounting  to  only  8  barrels  in  1892,  which,  I  am  told,  is  a  fair  estimate  for 
the  imports  in  1891  and  1893  also. 

The  demand  is  increasing  steadily,  and  will,  I  feel  certain,  keep  pace 
with  a  fast-growing  population. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  are  good  for  monetary  exchange,  but  as  we  have  no  Amer- 
ican banking  houses  here  nearly  all  exchange  is  sold  on  London,  better 
terms  being  given  on  London  than  can  be  had  on  New  York. 

The  shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States  to  this  place  are  ample 
and  good.  We  have  from  two  to  three  steamers,  mostly  English  steamers, 
and  one  American  sailing  ship  per  month. 

OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  our  flour  trade. 
The  admission  of  our  flour  free  of  duty,  while  all  other  flours  are  forced  to 
pay  duty,  works  largely  in  our  favor.  That,  added  to  our  great  flour  resources^ 
will  enable  us  to  easily  hold  the  flour  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

GEO.  G.  MATHEWS,  Jr., 
Para,  April  189 1894.  ConsuL 
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PERNAMBUCO. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

Among  the  tipper  classes  the  standard  of  living  is  quite  as  high  as  among 
similar  classes  in  cities  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  State,  the  upper  classes  also  live  well,  including  the  agricultural  class. 
A  large  quantity  of  flour  is  also  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  but 
their  principal  cereal,  or  what  may  be  substituted  for  a  cereal,  is  '^farinha." 
It  is  made  from  a  root,  which,  after  six  to  eight  months  growth,  is  dug  up^ 
dried,  and  ground,  and  then  used  either  uncooked,  roasted,  or  boiled.  It  is 
very  largely  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  also  may  be  found  upon  the 
tables  of  the  upper  classes  and  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  In- the  uncooked 
condition  this  flour,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  is  known  simply  as  **  farinha; " 
roasted  or  thoroughly  heated,  it  is  called  ''farofa;"  and  when  boiled,  it  is 
known  as  ' '  pirio. ' '  In  addition  to  this,  so  largely  used  by  the  poorer  classes, 
and  which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  their  daily  food,  the  fruits  of  the 
country,  such  as  bananas,  ''jacas,"  breadfruit,  and  various  other  kinds  are 
extensively  eaten. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  imported  from  the  United  States  is  chiefly  the  Baltimore 
brands,  while  that  imported  from  Europe  is  known  as  the  Trieste  flour. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  imports  of  American  flour  amounted  to  127,584,  110,754,  146,437, 
and  139,806  barrels  in  1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  respectively.  During 
the  same  years  the  imports  of  flour  from  Trieste  amounted  to  85,202,  69,422, 
3^9950,  and  64,948  barrels,  respectively. 

During  the  years  above  mentioned  there  was  no  wheat  imported  into  this 
district,  nor  was  there  any  wheat  flour  other  than  that  from  the  United  States 
and  Trieste. 

DUTIES. 

Since  the  reciprocity  treaty  there  is  no  import  duty  on  American  flour  or 
wheat.  The  import  duty  on  flour  from  other  countries  than  the  United 
States  is  a. 09  milreis  (;fi.i4)  per  barrel  weighing  87  kilograms  (191.8 
pounds). 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPI^ING  FACILrPIES. 

Exchange  facilities  are,  at  present,  limited  to  two  banks,  viz,  the  Banco 
de  Pernanibuco,  which  is  controlled  by  Brazilian  directors,  and  the  London 
and  Brazilian  Bank,  which  is  an  English  bank. 

There  is  no  American  line  of  steamers  plying  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  The  following  lines  do  the  carrying  trade,  viz:  Lamport  & 
Holt,  Red  Cross,  Booth,  Prince,  and  Sloman's.  Tlie  first  fotir  are 
lines,  and  the  last  flies  the  German  flag* 
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TRADB  OBSTACLES  AND  OUTLOOK. 

In  reply  to  interrogatories  15  and  16 1  inclose  as  answers  to  those  questions 
and  as  part  of  this  report  the  views  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Hitch,  of  the  house  of  H. 
Forster  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  This  house  has  been  established  in  Pernambuco 
for  upwards  of  seventy  years.  It  is  the  only  American  importing  house. 
As  the  principal  importation  is  flour,  the  views  of  Mr.  Hitch  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  our  flour  manufacturers: 

By  the  tenns  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  American  flour  is  free  from  duty,  while  on  flour  from 
other  countries  the  duty  is  2X>9  mihreis  per  barrel.  The  consumption  of  American  flour  in 
this  State  has  increased,  not  only  with  the  increase  of  population,  but  with  the  establishment 
of  railways  to  the  interior.  IVior  to  the  opening  of  the  railways  no  flour  went  to  the  interior, 
except  in  the  form  of  biscuits,  which  were  baked  in  the  city,  while  now  both  American  and 
Trieste  flour  is  sold  to  bakers  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior,  being  carried  in  bags 
on  horseback  from  the  terminus  of  the  three  railroads.  This  new  system  has  naturally 
curtailed  the  consumption  by  our  local  bakers,  taking  from  them  their  upcountry  custom,  but 
such  curtailment  has  been  not  only  made  up,  but  a  Uor  greater  quantity  of  flour  goes  direct  to 
the  country  bakets. 

The  extreme  cheapness  of  American  floor,  together  with  the  advantage  of  its  being  free  of 
duty,  bas,  during  the  two  years  past,  very  considerably  increased  its  consumption  as  compared 
with  Hungarian  flour.  But,  regardless  of  price,  our  bakers  will  have  a  certain  quantity  of  Hun- 
garian flour,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  best  American  patent  flour,  which  in  Europe 
sells  side  by  side  with  Hungarian,  can  be  sold  here  at  about  8  milreis  (^37)  per  barrel  less. 
The  bakers  of  this  State  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  obtain  good  results  from  our  patent  flours ; 
whether  through  ignorance  or  by  reason  of  the  water  or  other  causes  it  b  impossible  to  say, 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  flour  importers,  the  attempt  to  substitute  high-grade  Ameri- 
can for  Hungariaa  has  met  with  no  success,  and  the  business  in  American  flour  here  is  con- 
fined entirely  to  straight  floor,  most  of  which  comes  from  Baltimore.  There  is  certainly  a 
quality  in  Hungarian  flour  absent  from  any  American,  viz,  it  will  continue  perfect  in  this 
dimate  for  six  to  eight  months,  and  even  longer,  while  half  that  time  is  sufficient  for  Ameri- 
can to  deteriorate  seriously,  and  our  patent  flour,  which  is  supposed  to  resemble  Hungarian, 
lasts  a  still  less  time,  strange  to  say. 

The  Hungarian  barrel  is  fan  superior  to  that  made  in  the  United  States,  being  tight  and 
solid,  while  the  American  is,  in  many  cases,  very  loose  and  goes  to  pieces  easily.  In  rolling 
a  barrel  of  Hungarian  flour  nothing  escapes,  while  in  rolling  an  American  barrel  a  cloud  of 
flour  dust  is  raised,  and  it  b  fortunate  if  hoops  do  not  come  ofi"  and  the  head  come  out.  Thb 
ii  a  matter  that  should  have  the  attention  of  our  millers,  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  hard 
psage  a  barrel  must  have  in  the  handling  necessary  to  iti  delivery  in  a  Brazilian  port 

It  b  fortunate  that  flour  b  not  sold  here,  as  in  the  United  States,  by  weight;  if  it  were 
there  would  be  a  claim  on  every  barrel  delivered  here.  But  for  the  extremely  low  price  in 
producing  countries,  which  has  acted  to  a  great  extent  as  an  of&et  to  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  Brazilian  currency,  no  doubt  we  should  have  a  decreased  consumption  of  flour; 
but  as  yet  it  can  be  sold  here  in  currency  for  a  price  which  has  often  been  current  when  the 
currency  was  at  par.  The  one  great  obstacle  to  the  entire  exdusioa  of  Hungarian  flour  in 
fiivor  of  American  b  the  lack  of  good  workmen  in  the  bakeries,  and,  in  (act,  the  ignorance 
of  their  trade  on  the  part  of  the  bakers  in  general.  Even  now  there  b  here  and  there  one 
who  uses  only  American  flour  even  for  family  bread,  but  they  are  very  rare  exceptions.  Five 
years  ago  the  importation  of  American  flour  was  only  lo  per  cent  more  than  Hungarian  flour; 
in  1893  it  was  115  per  cent  greater.    Thb  should  be  very  encouraging  to  our  millers. 

DAVID  N.  BURKE, 

Consul, 

FSRNAMBUCO,  Apt/ 10,  l8^ 
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RIO  DE  JANEIRO/ 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  articles  of  food  in  this  district  are  Indian  rice  and  national 
mandioca  flour.  People  are  ready  to  eat  preparations  of  American  flour, 
which  is  only  consumed,  owing  to  its  superior  cost,  in  proportion  of  i 
pound  of  flour  to  i^^  pounds  of  rice  and  half  a  pound  of  mandioca  flour. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  American  hard  winter  wheat  flour,  and 
of  that  principally  the  grades  termed  "extras." 

IMPOHrrS   OF   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  calendar 
years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  ^^^^  ^  follows: 


Kinds. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

1891. 

1899. 

1893. 

X89X. 

X89S. 

X893. 

American 

Barrels. 
290,888 

Barrels. 
441,892 

Barrels. 
4",  235 

Bushels. 
ao4,444 

«, 338, ago 

Bushels. 

»35,4Sa 
1,403,640 

Bushels. 
10,635 
X,  780.097 
a3x 

ArgcntiDC 

Austrian • 

8,139 

4,501 

3,6a8 

Austtalian 

9.990 

River  Plate  poru... 

",533 

44,2X1 

1x9,848 

All  other. ...T„ ,„^r 

4<H 

xotai.  ..••.....•••■••  •..«••... 

3x0,560 

490.604 

535,7" 

1,55a, 7*4 

X.  539. 496 

«. 790, 893 

DUTIES. 

American  wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  imported  free  of  duty., 
The  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  from  other  countries  is  24  reis  (at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  about  half  a  cent  in  United  States  gold)  per  kilo- 
gram of  2. 205  pounds. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

EXCHANGE   FAaLITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  those  specially  oflered  by  three 
English  banks  and  one  German  bank,  with  branches  in  this  country,  and 
one  Brazilian  bank,  which  buy  and  sell  the  local  currency  at  a  rate  regu- 
lated according  to  the  ofler.and  demand  of  commercial  or  bank  bills,  most 
of  which  are  payable  in  London,  and  which  rate  is  generally  termed  "ex- 


*  Vice-CoiMul-General  Lewis  writes  (April  13,  1894)  that  this  repoct  was  prepared,  at  his  request,  by 
Emil  Garai,  eaq.,  an  American  citizen  resident  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  makes  the  flour  business  a  specialty. 
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change."     This  "exchange/*  regulated  by  these  banks,  is  of  a  very  fluctu- 
ating nature.,  as  the  following  table  of  extremes  of  rates  on  London  will  show: 

Rates  of  exchange  en  London, 


1856-. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
>86o.. 
b86i.. 
s86a.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
j87a.. 
X873.. 

1874- 
1875.. 
X876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
x88o.. 
1881.. 
x88a.. 
X883.. 
1884.. 
S885.. 
s886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
X889.. 


1890 

X89Z M 

«89« 

1893 

1894  (Febniaiy  6). 


Year. 


Per  milrds. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Pence. 

Pence, 

a8J 

•7 

38 

«3i 

97 

•4 

a? 

«3i 

*l\ 

a44 

a6| 

•4j 

»7i 

»4| 

a?* 

a61 

ayj 

»54 

a7j 

«a| 

a6 

9a 

»4| 

i9i 

ao 

X4 

ao 

z8 

«4| 

i9i 

asi 

*4i 

a6i 

«44 

a7l 

351 

a6| 

»4| 

a8| 

a<4 

'74 

«3i 

»5l 

"3 

»4l 

ai 

«3l 

i9i 

84 

19I 

a3i 

«>H 

aa 

«>» 

a2j 

az 

»H 

19I 

>9i 

»7l 

aa| 

«7| 

«3» 

azi 

»7A 

aa{ 

a8i 

a6l 

a6i 

*>! 

ax| 

lof 

i6i 

«o4 

«3i 

loA 

9i 

The  following  statistical  figures  demonstrating  the  import  and  export 
trade  through  the  custom-house  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  some  of  the  countries 
doing  the  most  business  with  this  port  for  the  two  years  commencing  January 
I,  1890,  and  ending  December  31,  1891,  will  not  be  uninteresting  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  the  facilities  for  monetary  exchange,  although 
not  exactly  answering  the  interrogatory  made.  They  will,  however,  prove 
statements  intended  to  be  made  here,  which,  although  not  solely  affecting 
the  American  wheat  flour  and  wheat  export,  still  include  the  same,  while 
bearing  upon  the  whole  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Brazil  in  gen- 
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eral,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  paiticular.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  ouewer 
complete  informatiop  can  be  given  of  the  commercial  movement  of  the  port 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  nor  any  official  statistics  upon  the  import  and  export  of 
the  other  eighteen  Brazilian  ports,  most  of  which  are,  independently  of  each 
other,  in  direct  relations  with  the  world's  markets.  The  amounts  given  are 
in  United  States  gold  dollars  (exclusive  of  gold  in  specie),  converted  at 
the  average  rates  of  exchange  of  the  respective  years,  viz,  22^d.  for  1890 
and  16.33//.  for  1891,  and  at  I4.80  (United  States  gold)  per  jQi. 

Trade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  the  principal  countries. 


Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

United  Sutes : 

s8qx. 

l33»3»«.a«* 
3«>.«56.«a 

|6, 897,490 
5.517,499 

^.•»5,636 
35,674,997 

«wy  •.■••..•*.«••. •.•..•*••.. ••••.■■•••.■• .....•..••..•.••..* 

TOtftl •••••.. .M«a...... «.*..• 

63.475,0*4 

",4*4,849 

75,889,933 

Great  Britain : 

1800 ......M. 

•,550,80a 
•,004,599 

•0,495,846 
X7, 98a,  409 

■9,976,048 
19,987,008 

**t'*'"*»'***»*"******»**"**** 

1891 M • 

Total 

4,555,401 

38,407,655 

49,963,096 

France : 

x8qo 

3,164,409 
4,489,890 

«o,3«9,7X9 
9,408,616 

«3,484,i9« 
»3, 898, 436 

x8ox 

***»*•••*••••• •..•......»..••.....•..»..••.......... ....a 

Total 

7.654.399 

'9.798,335 

97,389,557 

Germany: 

5.873.M5 
5. 564.899 

8,030, X53 
6,933.979 

«3, 904, 038 
X9, 498, 878 

X891 « .».. 

««,438,784 

X4. 964,139 

96« 409,9x6 

Italy: 

XQ^Oa  ..............  •...•....•«....••••••  ..8...aa.aa.a.a«aB*aaaaaaa... ............. 

I8OX a 

646,574 
5«7,a3« 

694.09* 
618, XX5 

1,340,665 

***»* • .»• a 

«,»05,347 

Total... .........a... .....t. ....... a. ..a. 

x»833,8q6 

X»3U[,906 

«,S46,ott 

Portugal: 

x8qo 

87,5«« 
3».788 

3.455,6ox 
9,099,686 

3,543,183 
9.195,474 

x8ox 

«.vy«.a<..*...s..*.a.4a..>a  •...«».»••...•.••.••>  .••a..aaa> •.........•.....••.•. 

MO,  37a 

$.548.»87 

5,668,6S7 

To  show  the  necessity  of  deducting  from  the  official  totals  the  movement 
of  gold  in  specie  with  the  above  countries,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
the  exports  in  1890  and  1891  amounted  to  113,703,392.63  and  the  imports 
to  16,090,805.29,  of  which  Great  Britain  alone  figures  for  112,310,285.94 
in  the  exports  and  for  159635,203.96  in  the  imports. 

By  the  preceding  table  of  exports  and  imports  it  will  be  seen  that  not 
only  are  the  United  States  doing  the  largest  trade  as  to  value  (unfortunately 
the  greater  amounts  are  not  imports),  but  on  an  average  for  each  of  the  years 
1890  and  1891  they  surpass  Great  Britain  to  the  amount  of  1 16, 463, 438. 09; 
France,  ^24,253,688.33;  Germany,  I24, 743,508. 40;  Italy,  136,671,960.27; 
and  Portugal,  1351110,638.07  (in  United  States  gold). 
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While  it  is  admitted  that  these  figures,  which  refer  to  the  port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  alone,  through  which  about  2,250,000  inhabitants  out  of  about  14,- 
000,000  for  the  whole  Republic  are  accommodated  in  imports  and  exports, 
present  striking  differences  compared  with  the  commercial  movement  with 
other  countries,  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  while  England  has  three  banks 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Germany  one,  Italy  one,  and  Portugal  several  agencies 
of  Portuguese  banks,  the  United  States  have  none.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion that  every  cent  going  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  or  vice 
versa  has  to  pass  through  the  London  banks  (which,  of  course,  does  not 
occur  without  paying  tribute),  amounting  to  millions  in  the  course  of  years, 
these  amounts  are  thus  subtracted  from  the  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  rate  of  exchange  for  the  American  dollar  is  unknown 
here.  While  England  sells  her  manufactures  and  buys  Brazilian  produce  in 
sterling,  Germany  in  marks,  and  France  in  francs,  the  United  States  are 
forced  to  sell  their  manufactures  and  buy  Brazilian  produce  in  sterling,  which 
is  indicative  of  a  want  of  a  certain  amount  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  American  bank,  with  a  head  of- 
fice in  New  York,  is  sorely  needed  here.  It  would,  by  careful  management, 
not  only  find  a  productive  soil  to  work  upon,  but  would  also  perform  the 
patriotic  task  of  promoting  American  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture. 

SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  merchandise  in  general  from  the  United 
States  to  this  port  consist  of  several  lines  of  steamships  and  sailing  vessels. 
There  are  no  shipping  facilities  of  any  kind  for  wheat  flour  for  the  indi- 
vidual miller,  and  unless  he  is  protected,  as  it  were,  by  one  of  about  half  a 
dozen  mercantile  houses  who  monopolize  the  Brazilian  flour  trade  and  who 
are  alone  privileged  by  these  shipping  lines  to  ship  flour  to  this  country,  he 
is  debarred  from  selling  his  product,  as  the  shipping  lines  will  receive  no  flour 
for  shipment  from  any  individual  miller. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TIUa>£. 

To  answer  the  question  as  to  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of 
trade  in  American  flour  let  me  deviate,  to  make  the  point  clear,  and  spes^ 
of  American  trade  generally  and  then  return  to  the  original  question. 

Brazil  is  conspicuous  for  more  importers,  probably,  than  any  other  nation, 
comparatively  speaking.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  Brazilian  dealers  with 
the  interior  and  shopkeepers  in  the  first-class  ports  are  importers,  direct  or 
indirect,  through  local  commission  houses  or  through  agents  of  foreign  com- 
mission houses  and  manufacturers,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the  import 
duties  are  very  high  (being  the  principal  source  of  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment) and  the  wholesale  merchant,  counting  his  profits  mot  only  from  the 
cost  of  the  goods,  but  also  from  the  amount  of  4uties  p^d  in  importing 
direct,  not  only  saves  the  latter  profit,  but  also  the  greater  part  gf  the  former. 
It  is  thus  that  stocks  of  goods  here  are  smaller,  in  proportion,  than  they  are 

AM.  F. 17. 
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elsewhere,  as  these  merchants  only  import  just  enough  for  their  probable 
requirements  for  a  certain  period,  first,  because  the  majority  of  them  have 
only  limited  capital  at  their  disposal,  which  will  not  permit  them  to  ac- 
cumulate large  stocks,  and,  second,  because  merchandise  of  almost  any 
kind  will  deteriorate  quickly  on  account  of  the  hot  and  damp  climate.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  easily  understood  that  these  merchants  have  to  replenish 
their  stocks  often  and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  generality  of  mer- 
chandise, however,  can  not  be  ordered  by  cable,  there  being  so  many  details 
to  be  noted.  The  order,  therefore,  has  to  be  transmitted  by  letter,  and  when 
the  merchant  makes  an  order  he  wants  his  goods,  for  the  reasons  explained,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  will  make  his  selections  from  catalogues  or  samples 
in  his  possession  or  at  the  local  sample  rooms,  according  to  qualities  and 
prices,  and  finally  ask  when  he  can  have  the  goods.  When  it  is  a  question 
of  English  or  continental  merchandise,  he  will  receive  the  answer  that  there 
will  be  an  outgoing  mail  in  one  to  five  dajrs,  the  letter  will  arrive  in  Europe 
in  seventeen  to  twenty  days,  a  month  will  be  required  for  the  execution  of 
the  order,  and  a  month  for  the  passage  of  the  steamer  bringing  the  goods. 
In  three  months,  at  the  outside,  the  Brazilian  merchant  has  replenished  his 
stock  with  English  or  continental  wares. 

Quite  different  is  the  case  when  it  is  a  question  about  American  goods. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  line  of  mail  steamers,  properly  speaking,  be- 
tween these  two  countries,  and  the  cargo  steamers  carrying  mails  to  the 
United  States  have  no  certain  days  of  departure ;  nor  do  they  make  a  de- 
termined number  of  trips,  often  departing  a  week  or  more  later  than  the 
day  advertised.  When  at  last  these  steamers  have  started  on  their  voyages 
they  invariably  call  at  some  of  the  other  Brazilian  ports,  where  the  delay  is 
sometimes  as  long  as  a  week  at  a  single  port,  and  finally  arrive  in  the  United 
States  in  from  twenty-five  to  forty  days.  Counting  the  time  from  the  day  for 
which  their  departure  was  advertised,  the  time  extends  from  thirty-two  to 
forty-five  days.  The  order  is  then  executed  in  the  United  States,  ^t  us  say,  in 
the  same  time  as  in  Europe — in  a  month;  then  the  manufacturer's  attention 
is  directed  towards  shipping  opportunities,  which  he  will  find  under  circum- 
stances equal  to  those  described,  and  the  goods  will  require  the  better  part 
of  six  weeks,  and  often  even  more,  to  reach  here.  Thus,  where  an  order 
required  at  the  outside  three  months  to  be  executed  from  Europe,  the  order 
for  American  goods  is  executed  with  the  greatest  of  difficulties  in  four  or  five 
months.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  before  goods  are  ordered  connections  have 
to  be  made,  questions  asked  and  answered,  and  many  details  arise  which 
make  additional  correspondence  necessary.  While  nine  questions  and  answers 
can  be  exchanged  with  Europe  in  one  year,  only  four  questions  and  answers 
can  be  exchanged  with  the  United  States  during  the  same  period.  The 
state  of  affairs  is  even  worse,  if  anything,  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  Repub- 
lic. From  what  has  been  said  it  will  astonish  nobody  that  American  trade, 
with  the  exception  of  articles  for  which  this  country  is  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  on  the  United  States,  has  increased  no  more  in  proportion  since 
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the  existing  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  countries  than 
the  trade  of  other  countries  during  the  same  time ;  the  import  of  wheat, 
it  may  be  said,  has  ceased  altogether,  for,  while  the  import  of  American 
wheat  was  455,756  bushels  in  1890,  that  of  1893  ^^  ^^^Y  ^0,6^$  bushels, 
against  1,780,027  bushels  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  only  solid  basis  possible  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  is  to 
bring  the  two  countries  closer  together  through  rapid  mail  communication 
and  ampler  shipping  facilities,  without  which  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
cans to  gain  some  of  the  trade  now  done  by  other  countries  will  be  in  vain. 
Great  Britain  has  two  powerful  lines  of  steamers  carrying  mails  in  seventeen 
to  nineteen  days  and  two  important  lines  of  cargo  steamers  running  to  this 
country.  France  has  a  fine  line  of  mail  steamers,  also  carrying  mails  in 
seventeen  to  nineteen  days,  and  two  powerful  lines  of  cargo  steamers. 
Germany  has  two  lines  of  cargo  steamers  forming  in  themselves  a  numerous 
fleet.  Italy  has  two  lines  of  rapid  steamers,  making  the  voyage  in  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  days.  The  United  States  have  actually  two  lines  of  sailing 
vessels  trading  to  this  port,  making  average  voyages  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
days. 

The  remarks  upon  the  want  of  adequate  shipping  facilities  for  general 
merchandise  are  equally  applicable  to  the  export  of  American  flour,  and, 
while  this  is  felt  in  the  generality  of  cases,  it  is  especially  confirmed  by  a 
recent  feature  in  the  flour  market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  viz : 

Through  reasons  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  case  in  question,  flour 
was  sold  at  the  end  of  December  of  last  year  for  about  I7.50  per  barrel,  or  at 
a  profit  of  over  ;f  2.50  per  barrel,  which  is,  of  course,  considered  an  unusually 
good  profit.  As  may  be  imagined,  this  was  immediately  cabled  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  flour  trade  to  the  United  States  and  by  those  in 
the  River  Plate  flour  trade  to  that  country.  The  consequence  was  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flour  were  shipped  from  both  sides,  with  the  result 
that  the  River  Plate  flour,  coming  in  about  ten  days,  has  benefited  to  a 
great  extent  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  demand  for  flour,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  American  flour  came  some  fifty  or  sixty  days  after  that  time,  and  has 
thus  not  only  not  had  the  advantage  of  this  favorable  tendency  of  the  market, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  be  sold  at  depressed  prices,  while  that  quantity  of 
flour  which  was  displaced  by  River  Plate  flour  is  to  that  extent  a  decrease  in 
the  export  of  American  flour  to  this  country.  The  response  to  this  will 
probably  be  that  the  River  Plate  will  be  always  able  to  put  its  flour  quicker 
into  this  market.  This,  of  course,  can  not  be  denied ;  but  there  is  still  a 
great  difference  between  a  voyage  of  fifty  to  sixty  days  by  a  sailing  vessel 
and  a  voyage  of  about  three  weeks  per  steamer.  Had  this  flour  arrived  in 
that  space  of  time  a  great  deal  of  it  would  still  have  been  consumed  and 
would  have  obtained  far  better  prices  in  competition  with  the  former.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  even  worse  in  the  northern  ports,  especially  in  Ceara,  Maran- 
hlLo,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  at  the  Amazonas  ports,  where  there  are  no  special 
flour  merchants,  but  merchants  dealing  in  a  variety  of  merchandise,  and  who 
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do  not  care  to  cable  for  the  small  lots  of  flour  they  require  from  time  to  time. 
To  these  the  ^'monthly"  mail  communication  is  of  great  disadvantage  in 
their  transactions  with  the  United  States,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Bahia  and  Pernambuoo  are  not  much  better  off. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

There  are  not  only  no  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in 
American  wheat  flour  in  the  near  future,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  proper  steps 
are  not  taken  in  time,  there  are  strong  indications  for  its  decrease  in  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  Brazil  which  is  situated  southward  of  Pemambuco,  and 
which  comprises  about  six-sevenths  of  the  population  of  this  country,  from 
reasons  which  have  their  origin  more  or  less  in  the  geographical  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  Brazil,  as  compared  with  that  of  its  rivals  as  flour  fur- 
nishers— the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay. 

Our  reciprocity  treaty  with  Brazil  and  the  duty  which  the  River  Plate  flour 
pa)rs  against  the  entry  free  of  duty  of  the  American  flour  should  be,  it  may 
be  said,  sufRcient  to  make  the  American  flour  compete  favorably  with  the 
former.  To  this  the  answer  is  that  the  United  States  can  not  favorablv  com- 
pete  under  existing  circumstances  with  the  River  Plate  republics,  despite 
the  reciprocity  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  are  at  a  consid- 
erable disadvantage,  through  (i)  the  considerably  higher  freight  American 
flour  has  to  pay  (excepting,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  states  of  Manaos,  Para, 
Piauhy,  Maranhto,  and  Ceara,  comprising  at  the  most  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  population),  and  (2)  the  Argentine  miller  is  almost  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Brazilian  flour  consumer,  and  thus  saves  the  broker's  commis- 
sion which  the  American  miller  pays  in  selling  to  the  American  export 
commission  house,  3  per  cent  commission  which  the  American  export  com- 
mission house  charges  for  exporting  the  flour,  and  interest  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  or  about  i  per  cent  for  the  time  the  American  flour  and  the  remit- 
tance for  its  value  are  on  voyage,  both  these  voyages  taking  about  two 
months  more  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Uruguay. 

Besides,  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  made,  entering  into  force 
April  I,  1 89 1,  two  important  points  escaped  the  attention  of  the  American 
statesman — (i)  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  milreis,  the  average  value  of 
which  for  the  ycai  1888  was  2^}(t/,;  for  1889,  26\^t/,;  for  r890,  22^//.;  for 
1 89 1,  16.33//.;  for  1892,  11.94//.;  for  1893,  "-S^J//.;  and  to-day  (February 
6,  1894)  only  9^//.;*  and  (2)  the  rapid  changes  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  in  regard  to  the  currency  in  which  the  duties  are  to  be  paid, 
that  is,  whether  in  Brazilian  paper  currency  or  in  gold.  Flour  paid  duties 
(16  reis  per  kilogram)  up  to  June  30,  1890,  in  paper  currency;  from  July  i, 
1890,  to  November  14, 1890  (16  reis  per  kilogram),  80  per  cent  was  payable 
in  paper  currency  and  20  per  cent  in  gold;  from  November  15,  1890,  to 
December  31,  1891  (16  reis  per  kilogram),  entirely  payable  in  gold,  or  the 

*Ib  the  histocy  of  BnizQ  cxcliang*  was  never  to  low  as  it  U  at  present. 
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milreis  calculated  at  371/.  sterling;  and  from  January  i,  1892,  up  to  this 
date  (50  per  cent,  or  altogether  24  reis),  entirely  payable  in  paper  currency. 

N0W9  let  us  see  the  effects  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  and  the  various  dis* 
positions  as  to  the  currency  in  which  the  duties  are  to  be  collected  have  had 
oil  the  River  Plate  flour  as  i^ainst  American  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  was 
enforced  (taking  an  English  penny  roundly  as  2  cents  in  United  States  gold) : 
A  burd  of  flour  coming  from  the  River-  Plate  of  the  weight  of  196  pounds, 
or  88.888  kilograms,  paid  from  April  i,  1891,  to  December  31,  1891,  duties 
at  the  rate  of  16  reis  per  kilogram  in  gold,  or,  at  the  exchange  of  27^.,  76.3 
cents  in  United  States  gold;  from  January  i,  1892,  to  December  31,  1893, 
zd^i^is  plus  50  per  cent,  or  34  reis  in  paper  currency,  or,  at  the  average  rate 
of  exchange  of  the  year  1892  (11.94^.),  50.9  cents  in  United  States  gold; 
from  January  i,  1893,  to  December  31,  18931  24  reis  per  kilogram  (as  in 
1892)  in  paper  currency,  or,  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  of  the  year  1893 
(ti.56^.),  49.1  cents  in  United  States  gold;  to-day  (February  6,  1894)  at 
^  reis  per  kilogmm,  at  to-day's  exchange  (9^//.)'  4^-^  cents  in  United 
States  gold. 

Let  me  here  explain  why  there  is  such  an  important  difference  in  the 
freight  rate  for  flour  from  the  United  States  as  against  that  from  the  River 
Plate  over  and  above  the  difference  in  distance.  American  flour  has  to  be 
shipped  in  barrels  on  account  of  the  long  voyage  it  has  to  make  under  the 
equator,  while  River  Plate  flour  comes  in  bags.  In  this  respect  it  is  stated, 
on  good  authority,  that  flour  in  barrels  occupies  33  per  cent  more  ship  room 
than  flour  in  bags.  This  premised,  we  will  accept  the  value  of  flour  to  be 
the  same  in  New  York  and  in  Buenos  Ayres,  or  I4.50  per  barrel  in  1891,  $4 
in  1892,  and  I3.50  in  1893  ^i^dat  the  commencement  of  1894,  and  take  into 
account  a  fair  average  rate  of  freight  from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  at 
$1  per  barrel,  as  against  a  good  rate  of  40  cents  per  two  bags  weighing  98 
pounds  each  from  the  River  Plate.  Further,  the  insurance  from  the  United 
States  is  one  per  cent,  as  against  one-half  of  one  per  cent  from  the  River 
Plate. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  cost  of  the  flour  coming  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  from 
the  one  and  the  other  of  these  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  various  state- 
ments made. 

By  the  comparative  statement  following  it  is  demonstrated  that  in  pro- 
portion with  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  the  various  dispositions  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  regarding  the  currency,  in  which  the  duties  are  to  be 
paid,  the  American  flour  becomes  more  or  less  protected,  and  while  it  was 
on  something  like  an  even  footing  with  the  River  Plate  flour  in  1891,  it  has 
been  at  a  disadvantage  ever  since  that  time. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  average  of  the  River  Plate  flour  is  of  a 
considerably  lower  quality  than  the  American  flour,  and  is,  for  that  reason, 
always  sold  at  from  30  to  50  cents  below  the  price  of  the  latter.  The  Ameri- 
can floui  being  of  a  superior  quality  is  also  a  reason  why  it  is  preferred. 
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Cost  ofJUmr  coming  to  Rio  di  Janeiro, 


Cost  per  band,  free  on  board.... 

Freight.. 

Interest  for  a  months 

Export  commission  (3  per  cent). 

Insurance 

Duty 


X891. 
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Total ..» 
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Interest  for  a  months .m....... 

Export  commission  (3  per  cent). 

Insnrance.....MMa.. 

Duty  ..•••••MM.....MM......  ..••••• 


xSga. 
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Cost  per  barrd,  free  on  board. 
Freight 


1893. 


Intezest „ 

Export  commission  (3  per  cent) « mm 

Insurance........... m...«.«««m. ^.............^............m.. 
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Total  ..M., 
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Cost  per  barrel,  free  on  board. 
Ireight......aMMM»M«.............M.... 

Interest.. ^ , 

Export  commission  (3  per  cent)... 

Insurance m 

Duty 

Totil.. 


Z894  (February  6). 
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American. 


I4-50 
x.oo 

.16H 


5.77K 


4.00 

x.oo 

-OS 
.15 

.05 


5.  as 


3.50 
s.oo 
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.04M 
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River  Flaca^ 


.40 
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.osK 

.77 


5.69X 


4.00 
.40 
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4.93 


3.30 

.4» 
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4.4* 


3-J> 
-40 
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.40K 
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Let  us  now  examine  the  advantages  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  has  brought 
to  American  wheat,  while  we  keep  in  mind  that  all  other  than  American 
wheat  pays  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  Accepting  a  value  of  70  cents 
(United  States  gold)  per  bushel  in  New  York  and  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  an 
advantageous  freight  rate  for  wheat  from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  30X. 
per  ton,  while  15^.  may  be  considered  a  good  rate  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  we  will  get  the  following  prices  of  the  wheat  landed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  the  advantage  for  the  Argentine  Republic  of  a  voyage  of  from 
five  to  ten  days  against  twenty-five  to  sixty  days  from  the  United  States: 

Cents. 

Value  in  United  States  gold  of  wheat -in  New  York per  bushel...     70 

Freight  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  30^.  per  ton,  or,  say,  33  bushels  to  the  ton  at  10.9^. aa 


Total.... 


92 


Value  of  Argentine  wheat  in  Buenos  Ayres per  bushel....    70 

5  per  cent  ad  Talorem  duty 3^ 

Freight  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  15/.  per  ton Ii 


Total.-. 
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It  will  thus  be  understood  that,  despite  the  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  the 
River  Plate  wheat  pays,  it  has  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  American 
wheat  through  the  shorter  distance  it  has  to  travel,  and  it  will  astonish  no- 
body that  the  American  wheat  import,  which  was  455,756  bushels  in  1890, 
204,452  bushels  in  1891,  and  135,452  bushels  in  1892,  became  reduced  in 
1893  to  10,635  bushels,  and  will  cease  entirely  unless  River  Plate  crops  are 
exceptionally  bad  and  those  of  the  United  States  good. 

The  readers  of  this  report  are  acquainted  with  the  area,  population,  etc., 
of  the  two  River  Plate  republics,  and  if  these  are  here  recalled  it  is  only  to 
give  more  force  to  the  argument  in  question.  In  speaking  of  these  two  re- 
publics it  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  formed  one,  because 
(i)  the  interests  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  those  of  Uruguay  are 
the  same  toward  Brazil,  speaking  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  their  entries  in  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  custom-house  being  often  comprised  under  the  name  of  River  Plate 
make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  exactly  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
this  port  and  the  one  or  the  other  country.  The  statistical  figures  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  will,  therefore,  be  quoted  under  the  heading  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Uruguay,  and  River  Plate. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  an  area  of  838,600  square  miles;  Patagonia 
(claimedbythe  Argentine  Republic),  376,600  square  miles;  Uruguay,  70,000 
square  miles;  total  area,  1,285,200  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  two 
countries  is:  Argentine  Republic,  about  4,500,000;  Uruguay,  700,000; 
total,  5,200,000;  or  about  4  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  as  against  23 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  require  no  particular  persuasive  power  to  convince  anyone  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  more  population  in  these  countries,  which  they 
are  likely  to  get,  considering  that  their  population  has  more  than  doubled 
since  x88i  and  that  Europe  is  continually  looking  for  new  territory  wherein 
to  dispose  of  its  surplus  inhabitants.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  greatest 
part  of  their  territory  is  fertile  agricultural  land,  to  a  great  extent  still  in  its 
virgin  state.  They  have  great  water  ways,  an  immense  coast  line,  and  the 
mileage  of  their  railwa3rs  is  on  the  increase.  Their  milling  plants,  it  is  true, 
are  still  of  a  low  capacity,  and  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  to  become  as 
perfect  as  the  average  milling  plants  in  the  United  States,  but  they  have  the 
fertile  agricultural  soil  and  thus  all  the  advantages  to  invite  immigration  to 
cultivate  the  land  and  capital  to  develop  their  natural  resources. 

The  Northwestern  Miller,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  some  interesting 
matter  in  connection  with  this  question  by  Mr.  Dennison  B.  Smith,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  I  quote  therefrom: 

I  venture  to  reprodace  some  reports  from  my  latest  English  papers  that  have  a  future,  if 
not  a  present,  significance.  The  latest  reports  from  Buenos  Ayres  give  glowing  accounts  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  Argentine  Republic  now  being  harvested.  The  yield  is  estimated  at 
80,000,000  bushels  and  the  export  surplus  at  53,000,000  bushels.  Ot  the  last  crop,  up  to 
October  31,  the  exports  were  33,000,000  bushels.  Of  coarse,  I  know  that  newspapers  are 
ererywhere  given  to  ''painting  the  lily"  in  their  estimates  of  production,  and  it  is  said  that 
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those  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are  patticolBrlf  addicted  to  this  cnstom,  but  this  statement 
of  increased  exportation  is  corroborated; 

Granting,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  that  the  newspapers,  in  estimating  the  export 
surplus  of  the  Argentine  Republic^  had  been '^ painting  the  lily,"  we  will 
discount  50  per  cent  as  an  overestimate,  and  will  still  get  for  this  year  an  in* 
crease  of  10,000,000  bushels  against  last  year's  crop»  ot  an  increase- in  the 
export  surplus  of  30  per  cent  This,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be 
attributed  to  a  superior  crop  against  an  inferior  one  of  last  year,  but  when 
an  increase  of  that  importance  takes  place  in  a  country  during  a  year  in 
which  civil  war  and  anarchy  reigned  supreme,  the  question  naturally  presents 
itself  to  our  mind,  how  much  will  the  crop  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in- 
crease,  seeing  that  th^  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  fine 
agricultural  Ismds  yet  uncultivated^  if  that  country  enjoys  twoity  yeais  of 
kiternad  and  external  peace? 

It  will  be  well  for  the  United  States  to  treat  the  River  Plate  republics  as 
formidable  rivals  in  the  export  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  Brazil  at  present 
and  in  the  near  future,  and  as  dangerous  competitors  with  the  (Mrincipal^ 
American  export  product  in  the  remote  future. 

Let  us  compare  the  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  United  States 
and  the  River  Plate  republics  toward  Brazil  and  see  whether  Uiat  does  not 
.concern  the  case  in  questiim^ 

The  total  exports  and  imports,  on  a  gold  basis,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during 
the  years  1890  and  1891  (gold  in  specie  omitted)  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


1890 

X891 

Total 


Exports. 


$51,060,185 
4B,a8x.303 


99#34«,388 


Inqiotts. 


$66,203,384 
55,633,945 


M«,837,3«J 


The  share  of  the  United  States  and  the  River  Plate  republics  in  this  trade 
was  as  follows: 


Cotintries. 


United  States : 

1890 

189X 

Total 

Argentine  Republic  (1890) 

Uruguay  (1890) , 

Total 

Argentine  Republic  (rS|)t) 

Uruguay  (1891) 

River  Plate  (i89x)...^ 

Total .^. 

Total  River  Plate,  1890  and  1891 


Exports. 

Imports. 

133.3*8,2x6 
30,156,868 

^.897,420 
5. 517, 439 

63,475.084 

xs,  4x4, 849 

«,"3.55S 
309.3*5 

5.9«9.a53 
3*970.437 

i,43S,870 

9,889,690 

48x,68s 
939,006 

69,463 

4,050,930 
t,8i4,66e 

790,354 

5.865,591 

s, 2 13, 224 

«5,755,«M 
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Exaitiming  tlie  above  figures,  we  arrive  at  the  following  percentages  from 
Ilio  de  Janeiro's  total  ei^port  and  import: 


Goootriet. 


United  States 

Argentine  Republic  and  lixngattfi 


Bscport*. 


Ptr  cent. 
63.9 

•.a 


Inpoita. 

Per  eeni, 
X0.9 
n.9 


The  percentages  of  several  of  the  other  principal  countries  trading  with 
Rio  de  Janeiro  are : 


Countrief. 


Gennany......M... 

Gxeat  firiuin 

Itaiy ^ 


fi9»»iH;,m 


»««■>»«»<«>•>«—•*»«»»— ««^»«»»«»««»»— «»»■>—■««*»»««»— ««»■—«•««»•»——<»»»»«,•««««— —»»«—»«»»»»»»« 


Imports. 


Ptretmi, 
sa.3 

x6.a 

4.« 


We  will  now  inquire  into  the  advantages  which  the  reciprocity  treaty  has 
given  to  the  United  States  and  the  advantages  which  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
derived  therefrom  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  treaty,  viz,  from 
April  I  to  Decemb«i^  31,  1891:  Rio  de  Janeiro  imported  from  the  United 
States  goods  to  the  value  of  15,517,429.38,  on  which  there  should  have  been 
paid  import  duties  (which  were  then  payable  in  gold  at  the  rate  of  27//.  per 
milreis)  of  12,386,799.30.  Of  this  duty  amount,  there  was  paid  on  mer- 
chCBidise  not  benefited  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  11,683,932.02.  The  bene- 
fits accruing  from  the  treaty,  with  25  per  cent  abatement,  amounted  to 
1171,013.08,  and  on  merchandise  free  of  duty  the  saving  was  $147,453.03, 
This  shows  the  total  benefits  to  American  trade  through  the  reciprocity  treaty 
during  the  nine  months  from  April  i  to  December  31,  1891,  to  be  I384,- 
40I.18. 

Not  taking  into  consideration  any  other  produce  exported  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  but  coffee,*  we  find  that  207,627,684  pounds  of  coffee 
were  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  nine  months  from  April  i 
to  December  31,  1891,  which  would  have  paid  import  duty  in  the  United 
States,  had  it  come  from  a  nation  not  favored  by  the  reciprocity  treaty,  at 
2  cents  per  pound,  of  14,152,  553. 68,  against  which  American  trade  bene- 
fited at  Rio  de  Janeiro  through  the  reciprocity  treaty  ^384,401.18,  leaving 
a  balance  against  the  United  States  of  13,768,152.50,  or,  in  other  words, 
Brazil  benefited  nine  and  four-fifths  times  as  much  as  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  in  existence. 

The  United  States  are  by  far  the  best  consumers  which  Rio  de  Janeiro 
has,  and  that  which  can  be  said  of  this  port  can  be  said  of  Santos  and  the 

*  Tkfc  official  vattte  of  producu  other  than  coffee  exported  to  the  United  States  in  X89Z  amounted  to  only 
$S*$9AS»  not  including  that  which  came  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  from  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 
for  which  there  are  no  official  values,  hut  which  are  of  no  special  significance. 
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Amazonas  ports,  while  the  advantage  in  all  other  ports  is  also  on  the  side 
of  Brazil.  The  River  Plate  republics  are  not  only  no  greater  consumers  of 
Brazilian  produce,  but  considerably  more  merchandise  is  imported  into 
Brazil  from  the  River  Plate  than  is  exported  thereto. 

To  sum  up,  the  advantages  which  Brazil  derives  from  the  reciprocity 
treaty  are  so  great  that,  after  giving  to  the  United  States  all  the  concessioni 
which  we  could  desire,  Brazil  would  be  still  the  beneficiary. 

Rio  dx  Janeiro,  February  6, 1894^ 


SANTOS. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 


The  Standard  of  living  here  is  high.  Everything  in  the  line  of  comesti- 
bles is  consumed  here. 

The  people  are  not  only  ready  to  eat,  but  are  eating  American  wheat 
flour,  which  stands  ahead  of  all  other  in  their  estimation. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED, 

The  quality  of  American  flour  most  used  is  made  from  spring  wheat,  yet 
all  grades  are  sold  here. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

No  official  statistics  relative  to  the  importation  of  American  flour  at  tills 
port  can  be  obtained  for  some  time,  as  the  following  letter  from  the  inspector 
of  customs  will  show : 

Office  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Custom-House  of  Santos, 

Santos f  February  ^/,  i8g4m 
Henry  C  Smith,  Esq., 

U,  S.  Consul, 
Sir  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  comply  immediately  with  the  desire  of  your  favorable  letter 
of  to-day ;  but  as  soon  as  we  can  get  ready  the  statistics  of  American  impoitatioDs  tot  the 
years  1892  and  1893,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  complete  our  present  work,  which  will  take 
about  three  months,  I  will  comply  with  your  request. 
Veiy  respectfully,  etc., 

LEOPOLDO  L  DE  ALENCAR. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good ;  but  all  drafts  for  payment 
must  be  drawn  in  sterling  on  London. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  goods  from  the  United  States  are  good,  as  there 
are  many  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  pl3dng  regularly  between  this  port  and 
the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
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OBSTACLES   TO  TRADE. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  exten- 
sion of  trade  in  American  flour. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

In  my  opinion,  the  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in 
American  flour  in  this  consular  district  are  very  flattering. 

H£NRY  C  SMITH, 

Ccamli 

Santos,  March  8,  i8g4. 


BAHIA. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVINO, 


The  upper  classes  in  this  consular  district  live  well — equally  as  well  as 
the  same  classes  in  the  United  States.  The  standard  of  living  with  the  middle 
class  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  prevails  among  a  similar  class  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  of  the  laboring  class  is  far  below  that  of  the  same  class  in 
the  United  States.  Wages  are  very  much  less  here,  consequently  the  work- 
ing people  can  not  afford  to  live  as  well  as  the  American  wage-earners.  Their 
principal  food  is  '^farinha"  (grits  or  coarse  meal  prepared  from  the  root  of 
a  native  bush  called  ^'mandioca,"  which  is  extensively  cultivated),  black 
beans,  dried  beef,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Wheat-flour  bread  is  a  luxury  in 
which  they  seldom  indulge. 

There  is  no  prejudice  against  American  wheat  flour,  and,  as  shown  by  the 
increased  importation,  the  amount  consumed  annually  is  increasing,  and 
flour  bread  is  becoming  more  generally  used. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

All  grades  are  used  here;  the  best  is  from  Buda-Pesth  or  Trieste,  the 
medium  from  the  United  States,  and  the  poorest  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  people  here  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
high-grade  flour.  Flour  is  quoted  in  Bahia  to-day,  less  lo  per  cent  for  round 
lots,  as  follows :  River  Plate  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  per  two  sacks  of  loo  pounds 
each,  22  to  27  milreis;*  American,  per  barrel,  27  to  29  milreis;  Buda-Pesth 
or  Trieste,  per  barrel,  39  to  40  milreis. 

<  Th«  ooQiul  cayt  that  one  milreit  is  equal  to  about  ae  oeatt. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 


The  importBtion.  of  wheat  flour  into  this  port  during  each  of  the  last 
three  years  was  as  follows : 


From— 

;         I89X. 

x89a. 

X893. 

Toul. 

BmrrHtk 

3<«355 
aS.grt 

8.X40 

40.694 

39.^7 
xa,6«4 

BmmrtU* 

4S.»3a 
37,«3 
•1.638 

Btmrelt. 
xx7.xn 

4«,40i 

River  Plfttc  aAq  RJd  <n  JwiMr0i.«ft«.^««#4*««««««M««»*««*«»»««*««««***««*..« 

68.466 

86.X7S 

104,433 

•59.074 

Nearly  all  the  flour  imported  from  the  River  Plate  came  in  sacks  of  about 
100  pounds  each,  only  1,500  barrels  proper  being  imported  during  the  three 
years.  The  River  Plate  flour  was  either  ground  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  shipped 
thereto  from  the  River  Plate.  Perhaps  small  amounts  of  flour  of  other 
countries  were  included  in  the  imp^ijlb  itnder  this  head. 

Wheat  is  not  imported  into  Bahia. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  very  good.  There  ai^  six  banks 
in  this  city,  five  of  which  are  Brazilian.  Three  of  these  and  one  English 
bank  have  foreign  correspondents.  The  English  concern  is  the  London  and 
Brazilian  bank,  which  has  branches  on  this  coast  and  agents  in  New  York. 

The  Lamport  &  Holt  Steamship  Company  (British)  has  aline  of  steameis 
direct  from  New  York  to  this  port,  one  leaving  New  York  on  or  about  the 
ist  and  15th  of  each  month.  C.  Morton  Stewart  &  Co.  (American),  of 
Baltimore,  have  a  line  of  splendid  sailing  vessels,  averaging  about  700  tons 
each,  running  direct  from  Baltimore  to  this  port,  one  vessel  leaving  Balti- 
more every  fifteen  oi^  twenty  days.  There  are  other  vessels,  steam  and  sail, 
running  irregularly  between  this  and  American  ports. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  the  information  I  have,  that  the  best  grades  of  Ameri- 
can flour  are  not  brought  here,  and  that  the  brands  that  have  been  imported 
have  not  been  upheld.  The  bakers  have  been  deceived,  and  have  not  the 
confidence  in  it  they  have  in  the  well-known  brands  of  Austrian  flour. 

If  the  American  millers  would  establish  agents  here  for  high-grade  flour, 

protect  and  uphold  the  brands,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  supply  the 

bakers,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Austrian  flour. 

R.  P.  McDANIEL, 

Consuls 
Bahia,  May  s*  ^^94^ 


CHILE. 


TALCAHUANO. 

Flour  made  from  native  wheat  is  used  here,  and  neither  flour  nor  wheat 
is  imported. 

Exchange  is  effected  by  bank  drafts  on  London,  and  ships  from  New  York 
arrive  at  this  port  regularly. 

Chile  being  a  wheat-growing  country,  the  prospects  for  the  introduction 

of  foreign  flour  are  not  promising. 

JOHN  F.  VAN  INGEN, 

ConsuL 

TALCAmjASO,  Jdnuafy  2Q,  i8p4. 


VALPARAISO. 

STANDARD  OF  LFVING. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  very  good,  wheat  flour  being 
generally  used  throughout  Chile,  as  there  is  no  other  cereal  from  which 
bread  is  made. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  used  is  slightly  inferior  to  American  wheat  flour,  there 
being  no  demand  for  higher  grades.  About  one-half  the  flour  is  made  by 
the  roller  process,  the  other  half  being  produced  by  the  old  methods. 

EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT. 

Chile  is  an  agricultural  country  and  produces  a  surplus  of  wheat,  which 
is  exported  to  Europe.  The  quantity  exported  in  the  year  1890,  according 
to  official  figures,  was  28,521  tons;  in  1891,  175,244  tons;  in  1892,  143,- 
506  tons.  The  decreased  export  in  1892,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  was  not  due  to  a  lesser  area  being  cultivated  nor  a  smaller  yield,  but 
to  the  imfavorable  weather  at  harvest  time,  which  rendered  much  of  the 
grain  unfit  for  shipment. 

IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR. 

No  American  flour  was  imported  into  this  district  during  the  years  1891, 

1892,  and  1893. 

Under  existing  conditions  there  is  no  prospect  of  opening  a  flour  trade 

in  this  country. 

JAMES  M.  DOBBS, 

Consul* 

Valparaiso,  March  28y  i8g4. 
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COLOMBIA, 


BARRANQUILLA.* 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

Oat  of  a  population  of  35,000  in  this  city  probably  not  more  than  3,000 
eat  wheat  bread.  The  remainder  use  bread  made  of  both  com  and  yuca. 
The  former  is  called  "bollo  de  maize/*  the  latter  "bollo  de  yuca."  They 
are  made  by  reducing  the  corn  or  yuca  to  a  "maza"  or  pasty  dough,  wrap- 
ping this  dough  in  corn  husks,  strongly  tied  with  a  string  made  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  boiling  it  thoroughly.  Both  are  very  nutritious.  A 
single  ''bollo"  is  sold  for  a  "cuartillo"  (2j4  cents).  The  masses  are  not 
ready  to  eat  American  flour.  They  are  quite  satisfied  with  their  native 
bread,  and  I  presume  prefer  it  to  wheaten  bread,  and  they  could  not  afford 
to  make  the  change  if  they  so  desired.  A  *  *  boUo ' '  weighs  a  full  half  pound, 
and,  of  either  corn  or  yuca,  has,  to  the  consumer,  a  satisfying  power  of  at 
least  10  cents'  worth  of  bread. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  "La  Union  "  brand  is  most  in  use.  This  flour  is  said  to  be  milled 
in  the  west  and  repacked  and  branded  in  New  York.  Marks  *'S,*'  **T/' 
and  "M,"  are  also  imported.  "S"  and  "T"  are  from  New  York  mills, 
and  "M"  is  from  Ohio.  None  of  this  flour  would  rate  Ai  in  our  best 
home  markets. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR. 

From  the  examination  of  the  steamship  manifests  I  am  able  to  give  the 
quantity  of  flour  imported,  in  sacks  of  125  pounds  each,  as  follows:    In 

1891,  15,149;  iSpa*  i7»a87;  1893,  ^Si^iS  sacks. 

No  American  wheat  is  imported,  and  no  flour  or  wheat  is  imported  from 
other  countries. 

EXCHANGE  FACILITIES. 

Exchange  facilities  at  present  are  not  good.  The  whole  financial  sys- 
tem is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Exchange  has  fluctuated  as  much  as  10 
per  cent  in  a  single  day.  At  present  writing  sight  drafts  are  at  160  per 
cent  premium — that  is  to  say,  an  American  gold  dollar  equals  ^3.60  of  the 
paper  currency  here. 

*  Vioe-Coxuul  Pellet  ii  indd>ted  to  the  courtesy  of  tho  sfeeainship  linee  plyinc  betwecm  BMimaqidQA  sad 
New  Yonk  lor  the  ttedstics  in  hit  report. 
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Shipping  facilities  are  good.  The  Atlas  line  has  two  steamers  per  month 
plying  between  New  York  and  this  port,  the  Prince  line  three,  and  the 
Spanish  line  one,  with  an  occasional  ''tramp."  Flour  comes  in  sacks  of 
125  pounds  each.  Sometimes  five  5-pound  sacks  are  inclosed  in  a  single 
sack,  which  facilitates  trade  among  small  dealers. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

There  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  importation  of  flour  during  the  years 
1 89 1,  1892,  and  1893.  I  look  upon  this  increase  as  due  rather  to  the  in- 
crease of  population  than  a  conversion  of  the  poorer  classes  to  wheaten 
bread. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  of  the  above  specified  importation  of 
flour  only  a  small  part  was  consumed  on  the  coast ;  the  rest  went  to  the 
interior.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  wheaten  bread  has,  however, 
been  notable.  When  I  came  to  this  city  twenty-eight  years  ago,  there  was 
not  an  established  bakery  in  operation,  and  all  the  wheat  bread  for  sale  was 
made  in  three  or  four  private  houses.     Now  we  have  at  least  six  bakeries. 

E.  P.  PELLET, 

l^ct- Consul, 

Barranquilla,  January  16^  iSg^. 


CARTAGENA. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  standard  of  living  in  this  district 
with  that  which  prevails  in  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  people 
here  are  not  consumers  of  wheat  bread,  their  standard  food  being  <'  cassava" 
and  '^bollo."  The  ''bollo"  is  a  mixture  of  groimd  com  and  water  made 
into  a  pasty  substance,  wrapped  in  corn  husks,  and  boiled.  The  ''cassava" 
is  the  root  of  the  jruca,  dried,  pounded  in  a  large  mortar,  made  into  thin 
cakes,  and  baked.  These,  with  rice,  plantains,  yams,  and  salt  fish,  consti- 
tute the  principal  food  of  the  poor  classes.  Wheat  bread  b  a  luxury  little 
known  to  them — ^not  that  they  would  not  prefer  it,  but  it  is  too  expensive. 
The  consumption  of  flour  has,  however,  increased  greatly  during  the  past 
two  years. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

A  superior  quality  of  flour  is  used  in  this  market.  Low  grades  do  not 
sell.  Very  little  Western  flour  is  seen  here,  nearly  all  coming  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  "La  Union,"  "Bella  Vista,"  "La  Perla,"  and  "La  Esco- 
jida"  brands  are  given  the  preference.' 

IldPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

Statistics  from  the  records  of  the  custom-house  show  the  exact  quantity 
of  flour  imported  into  this  consular  district  from  the  United  States  to  have 
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been  10,452,  i5,i59»  and  iQ^d^  barr^  during  ^  jr^siis  i^9i»  1^^$  and 
1893,  respectively. 

No  wheat  is  impc^rted  into  this  district,  and  no  Sour  &om  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FAaLITIES. 

Exchange  by  drafts  is  readily  obtained  on  New  York.  The  true  value 
of  the  currency  (paper  dollar)  of  this  Republic,  estimated  in  United  States 
gold,  is  about  40  cents. 

A  direct  line  of  steamships — the  Atlas  line — runs  regularly  every  fort- 
night from  New  York  to  this  port. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacle  to  a  more  extensive  trade  in  this  article  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  is  the  present  high  duty  (6^  cents  per  kilo- 
gram). The  people,  I  am  confident,  would  prefer  wheat  bread  if  it  could 
be  brought  within  their  means,  but  with  flour  at  ^28  to  I30  per  barrel  and 
wages  at  1 1  per  day  it  becomes  a  luxury  which  only  the  wealthy,  who  live 
mainly  in  cities,  can  indulge  in. 

CLAYTON  I.  CROFT, 

Cartagena,  February  14^  1894* 


COLON. 

The  only  flour  imported  and  used  in  this  consular  district  is  American 
wheat  flour  of  first  and  lower  grades.  The  consumption  is,  however,  not  as 
general  as  could  be  desired  by  reason  of  the  preference  given  by  the  natives 
(more  especially  those  of  the  laboring  class)  to  the  yuca  and  other  breadstuflfe 
of  the  country. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  quantity  of  American 
wheat  flour  imported  here  during  the  periods  named :  Year  ending  June  30, 
1 89 1,  6,000  barrels;  1892,  4,800  barrels;  1893,  3,600  barrels. 

No  wheat  is  imported  here. 

The  exchange  in  this  market  undergoes  rapid  fluctuations,  United  States 
gold  being  at  present  at  100  per  cent  premium  in  Colombian  silver. 

There  is  steam  communication  between  this  port  and  New  York  three 
times  a  month  regularly,  besides  communication  by  occasional  sailing  vessels. 

J,  L.  PEARCY, 

ComuL 
Colon,  January  ip,  i8p4. 
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MEDELL1N. 

STANDARD   OF  UVINO. 

This  depaTtmeftt,  formerly  the  State  of  Antioquia,  of  which  Medellin  is 
the  capital,  contains  a  population  of  463,667  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
census  of  1884,  and  is  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  portion  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia. 

The  genezfd  citandard  of  living  is  fairly  good  in  the  principal  towns,  but 
the  use  of  wheat  bread  in  the  mral  districts  and  among  the  poorer  classes  is 
very  limited,  a  kind  of  bread  made  of  Indian  corn  being  generally  preferred. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

American  flour  is  the  only  flour  imported  into  this  district.  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  trustworthy  data  as  to  the  quantities  imported  in  1891  and 
1893,  but  I  estimate  the  quantity  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  ^^  24,000 
sacks  of  IS5  pounds  each.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  information  obtained 
from  the  principal  importers. 

No  wheat  is  imported  into  Antioquia.  Wheat  is  cultivated  in  Antioquia 
to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sonson,  situated  on 
a  table-land  about  100  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Medellin,  and  about  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  supply  from  this  source,  however,  is  probably 
under  1,000  sacks  a  year,  and  b  very  inferior  in  quality  to  American  flour. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FAQLITIES. 

Antioquia  exports  about  ^3,000,000  worth  of  gold  a  year,  besides  other 
prodncts  of  minor  importance,  and  drafts  drawn  on  the  gold  remittances 
may  at  any  time  be  obtained  from  the  banks  in  this  city,  of  which  there  aie 
five. 

Goods  reach  Medellin  from  abroad  by  way  of  the  ports  of  Barranquilla  or 
Cartagena  and  the  Magdalena  River. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American 
flour.  The  trade  is  slowly  increasing,  and  is  susceptible  of  still  further  de- 
velopment. 

THOMAS  HERRAN, 

ConsuL 
Medsluk,  Fekrutuy  »^  1694* 

AM.  F. 18. 
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PANAMA. 

STANDARD  OF  UVIVQ. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  (Isthmus  of  Panama)  is  fair,  so  fax 
as  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  concerned,  but  leaves  very  much  to  be 
desired  as  regards  the  poorer  classes. 

The  people  of  this  district  are  not  only  ready  to  eat  bread  made  of 
American  wheat  flour,  but  they  have  been  eating  it  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
whenever  they  had  the  means  for  securing  it.  There  are  very  good  baken 
here,  and,  everything  being  equal,  they  can,  I  dare  say,  furnish  as  good  bread 
as  can  be  made  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  French  style  of  bak- 
ing is  in  vogue  here. 

QUAUTY  OF  FLOUR  USSD. 

The  quality  of  flour  used  is  called  ''Superfine,"  and  the  name  is  about 
all  there  is  superfine  about  it ;  yet  it  makes  good  bread  when  mixed  with 
some  New  York  flour.  I  use  the  expression  "New  York  flour"  as  it  is 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Colon.  Nine-tenths  of  the  flour  used  here  in 
Panama  comes  from  California.  It  is  shipped  in  sacks  of  225  pounds.  The 
flour  shipped  from  New  York  is  in  barrels. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  are  no  oflicial  statistics  to  establish  the  quantity  imported,  but 
from  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the  Panama  Railroad  I  have 
secured  reliable  figures  which  indicate  that  24,200  sacks  of  flour  were  im- 
ported during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  25,388  sacks  in  1892, 
and  26,250  sacks  in  1893. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  monthly  average  is  a  little  above  2,100  sacks. 

As  stated  above,  about  one- tenth  of  this  yearly  quantity,  or  a,  600  sacks, 
comes  from  Colon  by  way  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  I  am  told  that  this  New 
York  flour  is  mixed  with  the  California  flour  to  give  the  latter  more  consist- 
ency.    The  bread  at  Colon  is  better  than  that  at  Panama. 

Flour  sells  here  at  ^5  (United  States  gold)  per  100  pounds.* 

There  is  no  American  wheat  imported  for  use  as  a  breadstuff,  and  no 
flour  or  wheat  is  imported  from  other  countries. 

DUTIES. 

There  is  no  duty  on  flour  or  wheat  in  the  department  of  Panama.  The 
duty  on  flour  in  other  parts  of  Colombia  is  5  cents  (Colombian)  per  kilo- 
gram.    The  duties  are  the  same  for  all  nations. 

MONETARY  EXCHANGE. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  plentiful  and  safe  between  the 
Isthmus  and  all  parts  of  the  world.     Cable  transfers  are  made  almost  daily. 
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At  the  present  time,  however,  people  are  in  dread  of  monetary  exchange, 
owing  to  the  great  discount  on  Colombian  currency.  At  this  writing 
American  gold  and  drafts  are  at  a  premium  of  no  per  cent.  Under  the 
dzcumstances  people  do  not  care  about  indulging  in  extensive  monetary 
exchange,  and  all  business  is  consequently  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Ameri- 
can gold,  as  well  as  American  exchange,  is  preferred  here  by  all  classes. 

The  cause  of  the  great  discount  is  the  same  old  story.  Gold  coins 
{candors)  are  seldom  seen,  and  a  silver  currency  (50-cent  pieces  of  0.835 
fine)  is  the  principal  medium  of  exchange  in  the  department  of  Panama. 
There  is  also  the  peso  (xoo  cents)  of  0.900  fine;  but  these  are  getting  scarcer 
all  the  time.    They  are  shipped  abroad  and  never  return. 

SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  fiBU^ilities  for  shipping  from  and  to  the  United  States  are  ample. 
Two  lines  of  steamers,  averaging  together  six  trips  per  month  each  way, 
ply  between  San  Francisco  and  this  place.  The  lines  are  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  the  North  American  Navigation  Company.  The 
latter  is  a  new  line  started  by  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  in  opposition 
to  the  Pacific  Mail,  which  for  nearly  forty  years  has  had  dictatorial  sway 
over  the  rates  of  freight  between  San  Francisco  and  all  ports  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  far  south  as  this. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

If  there  are  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  Ameri- 
can flour,  they  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of 
trade  in  all  other  American  products ;  and  those  obstacles,  so  far  as  I  can 
■ee,  are  all  of  our  own  making  and  seeking. 

There  is  no  natural  reason  at  all  why  the  American  flour  trade  should  not 
increase,  since  the  field  is  as  yet  clear  of  any  and  all  opposition.  And  in 
this  particular  the  flour  trade  has  advantages  that  other  trades  have  not,  inas- 
much as  Europe  has  no  flour  trade  here,  while  its  commercial  emissaries  are 
all  over  this  land  in  quest  of  ''fresh  pastures"  for  their  respective  trades. 
These  gentlemen  all  speak  the  Spanish  language  fluently,  but  among  the  very 
few  commercial  men  sent  by  United  States  houses,  quite  a  number  do  not 
speak  the  language  at  all,  and  thus  are  handicapped  from  the  start  and  out- 
witted all  the  way  through. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Perhaps  the  best  means  to  secure  a  more  extensive  business  in  American 
wheat  flour  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
flouring  mill  in  this  city  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Certain  conces- 
sions could  be  obtained  from  the  government  of  this  department  for  this 
purpose.  There  is  no  instance  on  record,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  Colombian 
Government's  ever  having  repudiated  a  concession,  even  though  a  change  of 
government  may  have  taken  place  by  revolution.  Moreover,  it  would  prove 
fiUal  to  the  hopes  that  Chile  is  entertaining  of  supplying  at  some  future  day 
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all  the  Piacific  coast  from  Valparaiso  to  this  place  with  the  flour  needed,  and 
woald  enable  as  to  extend  our  market  from  this  point  south  with  greater 
focility.  Chile  is  perfectly  justi^fied  in  entertaining  the  hope  j«st  referred  to^ 
having  already  a  line  of  steamers  of  her  own  from  Valparaiso  to  this  port, 
superior  in  appointments  to  the  American  lines  from  Califbmia  here. 
Moreover,  the  distance  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama  is  shorter  thafi  that  from 
San  Francisco  to  this  place. 

To-day,  as  above  stated,  all  the  flour  consumed  here  comes  from  Calw 
fomia  and  New  York,  and  is  disposed  of  by  wholesalers  to  retailefs  at  figures 
which  do  not  allow  the  poorer  classes  to  eat  much  wheat  bread.  Whether 
the  quality  of  the  flour  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  ^e  prices  do  not  vary 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Two  cable  lines  connect  the  isthmus  with  the  United  States  and  the 
world— one  by  way  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  the  other  by  way  of  Kington, 
Jamaica.  All  the  news  published  by  these  lines  is  EXiropean.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  dispatch  is  received  from  the  United  States,  and,  considering  that  the 
cable  by  the  way  of  Galveston  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York,  it  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  news  from  the  United  States  is  so  very  scarce.  Moreover,  al) 
the  employes  here  are  English  subjects,  and  yet,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
the  stock  of  the  company  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  American  capitalists. 

By  furnishing  the  people  here  telegraphic  market  prices  from  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  English  prices,  it  is  probable  that  the  facilities  for  the 
extension  of  the  market  for  wheat  flour,  as  well  as  all  other  American  prod- 
ucts, would  be  greatly  promoted. 

VICTOR  VIFQUAIN, 

Consul' GefuraL 


DUTCH    GUIANA. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  population  of  Surinam  is  composed  of  three  distinct  divisions,  viz, 
(i)  Europeans,  exclusively  Dutch ;  (2)  British  East  Indians  (composed  of 
immigrant  laborers),  who  eat  rice  and  Indian  oils ;  and  (3)  native  negroes, 
whose  food  is  plantains  and  fish. 

The  kinds  of  flour  mostly  used  are  bakers'  extras,  such  as ''  St.  Lawrence," 
"Knickerbocker,"  "Bismarck,"  and  "Retriever"  brands. 

IlfPORTS  or  AM  KRICAN   FLOUR. 

During  the  three  calendar  years  ending  December  31,  1893,  ^^^  imports 
of  American  flour  amounted  to  23,817,  24^695,  and  25,049  barrels,  respec- 
tively. A  i\  rican  is  the  only  flour  imported.  Wheat  is  not  imported  from 
any  country. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

Steamers  and  sailing  vessels  afford  shipping  facilities  between  Dutch 
Guiana  and  the  United  States.  Flour  is  brought  here  principally  by  sailing 
vessels. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  are  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 
The  United  States  has  the  entire  trade,  and  alterations  in  the  system  are 
impossible. 

H.  LOVEJOY, 

Paramaribo,  Fehntary  ij,  i8g^ 
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ECUADOR. 


GUAYAQUIL. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  the  large  cities  of  Ecuador,  to  which  there  is 
easy  communication  from  this  port,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  any  cities  in  the 
world.  There  is  not  a  family  in  such  cities,  no  matter  what  its  class  may 
be,  that  does  not,  to  some  extent,  use  bread  every  day.  The  very  poorest 
class  may  not  use  bread  at  every  meal,  but  will  use  it  at  least  at  one,  and  for 
the  other  meals  the  baked  plantain  is  substituted,  of  which,  of  course,  there 
is  any  quantity  obtainable,  and  the  cost  of  which  is  a  trifle.  In  the  country, 
on  the  farms,  and  in  those  villages  with  which  communication  is  difficult, 
the  plantain  is  used  to  a  still  larger  extent.  There  is  a  bread  baked  of  flour 
made  from  "yuca,"  which,  when  fresh,  tastes  very  much  like  the  bread 
from  wheat  flour.  Here,  as  in  all  the  large  cities,  no  baking  is  done  at  home, 
and  nothing  like  homemade  bread  is  known,  everything  being  bought  from 
the  regular  bakers. 

The  bakers  generally  use  the  very  best  quality  of  flour,  and  the  two  best- 
selling  brands  are  ''La  Corona''  and  ''Pioneer,"  both  from  San  Francisco. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FAaLITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  with  other  countries  are  good.  As 
the  exports  and  imports  of  Ecuador  are  about  equal,  there  is  always  a  supply 
of  foreign  drafts  on  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  world.  The  premium 
on  exchange  depends  upon  the  price  of  bar  silver,  that  metal  being  the 
money  standard  of  the  country. 

Nearly  all  the  flour — in  fact,  it  may  be  said  all — ^imported  from  the 
United  States  is  shipped  from  San  Francisco  by  sailing  vessels  and  steamers 
direct  to  this  port.  The  time  occupied  by  a  sailing  vessel  in  coming  here 
from  that  port  is  from  forty  to  fifty  days,  but  they  have  arrived  here  in  as 
short  a  time  as  twenty-eight  days.  By  steamer  the  cargo  would  reach  here 
in  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  all  depending  on  the  connection  made  at 
Panama,  where  the  cargo  must  be  transferred  from  the  American  steamers  to 
those  running  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso  and  calling  here  en  route. 

The  freight  on  flour  by  sailer  from  San  Francisco  is  from  ^6  to  ^lo  per 
ton;  by  steamer  it  is  ^7.50  per  ton  if  over  100  tons,  or  ^10  per  ton  on 
shipments  under  100  tons;  from  New  York  per  steamer,  via  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  freight  is  one  cent  per  pound. 
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IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT. 


As  will  be  noted  from  the  table  of  importations  given  herewith,  very  little 
wheat  is  imported  by  Ecuador.       * 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  and  other  breadstuffs  into  Ecuador, 


From — 


Chile......... 

Cblombia.. 

Fhmoe 

Gcmiany.. 
Italy 


1890. 


FcfB....... ....... 

United  States. 


X  OCAl*«  •••••••••«•••*•••••••«■•••••••••••••  ■•«••■ 


Z89X. 


Chile 

Colombia 

England  ...m«m 
France .  M. ..  ..M.! 
Germany.^..... 
Italy.............. 


•••••«••«•••■••««•••■■••■••••« 


Peru ». 

United  States. 


Total. 


X899. 


Bdgium... 

ChUe 

England 

Fkanoe... 

Germany. M 

Italy 

Peru 

Spain. 

United  States... 


Total. 


1893  (first  6  months). 

ChOe^. 

England  .....MM 

nance 

Germany.. ^..^ 

Italy. M 

Peru .... 

United  Sutes 


Total. 


Wheat. 


Pound*. 
107,383 


«.S09 


108,891 


«4,957 


•••••••■•••■•••«•• 


«3,99" 


98,9x9 


X90»47» 


14.476 


ao4.947 


60,897 


97a 


6»,799 


Wheat  flour. 


PoHftd*. 

3a,  504 
354 


3,089 
zoo 

97,956 
6,989.154 


7.358.640 


997. 7x6 
4,048 

336 
180 


939 

48,906 
S.  587, 090 


6.637,8x5 


a, 558,998 
65 
58 


".357 
60,6x4 


4.655.475 


7,986,567 


649,099 


297 

70 

3.537,474 


4, 179.863 


Com  flour. 


Pffundt. 


93.835 
147 


35,4xa 


59.394 


7.893 

409 
X03 

»49 


"5, 34a 


33,826 


»5,398 

98a 


9,971 
9,889 


34.763 


998 
50 


7.86s 
19,079 


97,915 


Biscuits. 


Pound*. 
788 


9.337 
9,5a8 

a3,8i3 


X,997 

xx,899 


56,485 


35.684 
1,4x0 

34.742 

X.X83 

396 

16,445 


89,760 


2.323 


4x,927 
4.956 

3X.53a 
9,084 

466 

79 
90,996 


'04,993 


39.9a8 

454 
9.063 


".805 


55,250 


Total. 


Pound*. 
X.  "1,353 

32.504 
33.426 

9.675 

96,902 

100 

99,992 

6,329,458 


7.583,410 


1,0x9,64;, 

4,048 

43,843 

«,999 

34,845 

x,57i 

48,502 

5,649,8^9 


6.790.32U 


2,323 

2,749.469 

57,320 

5,296 

3X.532 

13.441 

7o»35» 

79 

4.700.759 


7,630,570 


709,849 

34,X5< 

504 

9,063 

297 

7,935 
3,569,323 


4,394,197 


DUTIES. 


The  duty  on  flour  of  all  kinds  and  from  all  countries  is  about  3^  cents 
per  kilogram;  on  wheat  the  duty  is  about  lyi  cents  per  kilogram. 


AMERICAN   vs.    CHILEAN   FLOUR. 


From  the  table  given  above  it  will  be  noted  that  about  80  per  cent  of  all 
die  flour  imported  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  the  only  manner  in 
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which  this  trade  could  be  increased  is^  of  coime,  by  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion here,  and  when  better  £Eu:ilities  are  established  for  transporting  flour 
from  here  to  the  interior.  Wheat  is  grofm  in  the  higher  and  cooler  regions 
of  the  interior,  and  flour  milled  therefrom  is  of  a  fair  quality.  Only  enough, 
however,  is  produced  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  wheat-growing  district,  as  it  costs  more  to  bring  flour  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast  on  mule  back  than  from  San  Francisco  here. 

The  only  reason  Chilean  flour  is  used  here  at  all  is  because  it  is  sold 
cheaper  and  delivered  sooner,  /.  ^.,  taking  less  time  to  come  here.  A 
quintal  (loo  pounds)  of  Chilean  flour,  duty  and  all  expenses  paid,  sells  far 
what  is  equal  to  f  3.80  in  American  gold,  while  American  flour  sells  at  f  4.50. 
The  Chilean  flour  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  American,  and  the  freight  is^ 
of  course,  less  from  Chile  than  from  the  United  States. 

The  manner  in  which  more  American  flour  could  be  placed  here  would 
be  by  offering  a  little  inferior  grade  of  flour,  say  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
Chilean,  so  as  to  sell  here  at  the  same  price,  or  at  a  trifle  less  than  the  flour 
from  that  country.  It  is  said,  however,  by  all  importers,  that  the  Chilean 
will  keep  longer.  They  believe  that  this  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
wheat  is  ground,  as  the  Chilean  flour  seems  to  be  of  a  coarser  grain.  The 
bread  made  from  American  flour  is  much  whit^  than,  and  far  superior  to, 
that  made  ft'om  Chilean  flour. 

It  might  be  noted  that  formerly  the  Chilean  flour  supplied  this  market 
almost  exclusively,  but  the  American  product  has  almost  entirely  superseded 
it     The  sole  explanation  is  found  in  the  superiority  of  the  American  flour. 

In  the  exportation  of  biscuits  to  this  country  the  United  States,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  far  behind  England  and  Germany.  The  English  biscuit  is  sold 
here  much  cheaper  than  the  American,  and  the  German  cheaper  than  the 
English.  It  is  said  here  that  the  American  biscuit  seems  to  smell  and  taste 
too  much  of  the  lard  used  in  its  making.  The  manner  in  which  the  Euro- 
pean biscuits  are  packed  also  recommends  them  to  the  trade.  The  fancy 
one-pound  and  half-pound  tins,  with  patent  tin-foil  cover,  readily  opened  with 
a  penknife,  sell  in  large  quantities  and  are  very  convenient.  One  of  these 
tins,  containing  half  a  pound  net  of  biscuits,  sells  for  about  23  cents. 

GEO.  G.  DILLARD, 

Consul^  GauraL 
Guayaquil,  January  24^  iS94* 


FALKLAND   ISLANDS. 

The  people  of  these  islands  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour.  That  which 
they  now  consume  comes  from  Chile. 

No  American  flour  is  imported  into  the  Falkland  Islands.  During  the 
three  years  ending  June  30,  18939  5f935  bags  of  100  pounds  each  of  Chilean 
flour  were  imported. 

Wheat  is  not  imported. 

Monetary  transactions  are  conducted  by  bills  of  exchange  and  money 
orders. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good  via  Great  Britain.  Sailing  vessels  come 
here  direct. 

The  prospects  for  the  introduction  of  American  flour  are  good,  if  it  is 
effected  by  enterprising  Americans. 

HENRY  S.  LASAR, 

Consui. 

Port  Stanley,  February  20,  iSg^m 
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PARAGUAY. 

STANDARD  OP  LIVINO. 

The  consalar  district  of  Asuncion  comprises  the  Republic  of  Fftragoay, 
and  although  the  general  ''standard  of  living"  can  not  be  considered  as 
high^  or  by  any  means  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  continually  rising.  Since  the  standard  of  living  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  establishment  of  a  trade,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  enter- 
ing somewhat  into  detail  in  considering  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  Paraguayan  war  against  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  the  population  of  this  country  had  been  reduced  from 
1,300,000  to  somewhat  less  than  200,000,  and  many  among  the  latter  were 
foreign  born.  Statistics  of  this  mournful  period  are  not  very  reliable,  but 
the  above  figures  can  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
Francisco  Solano  Lopez  was  ruler  of  the  country,  and  he  had  ''  inherited  '*  the 
Presidency.  He  continued,  and  even  exaggerated,  the  ultra-protectionist 
policy  of  his  predecessors.  He  knew  that  his  country  was  not  so  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  as  her  neighbor,  the  Argentine  Republic,  but 
insisted  that  if  Paraguayans  wanted  wheat  they  should  raise  it  for  themselves, 
and  that  by  so  doing  it  would  give  them  more  work.  This  was  undoubtedly 
true,  for  when  an  individual  refuses  exchange  and  insists  upon  producing  for 
himself  what  some  one  else  is  better  able  to  produce  for  him,  he  undoubtedly 
does  give  himself  "  more  work."  The  result  of  his  policy  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  few  inferior  wheat  fields.  They  lacked  the  indorsement  of  nature 
to  give  them  respectability,  and  consequently  died  a  natural  death.  To-day 
there  is  not  one  acre  of  land,  to  my  knowledge,  throughout  all  Paraguay 
producing  wheat,  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  maize  and 
mandioca.  Throughout  the  country  districts  a  hard,  wheaten  biscuit  is 
looked  upon  by  many  as  a  Iqxury.  The  Paraguayan  people  are  ready  and 
want  to  eat  American  flour,  but  the  question  is,  will  their  respective  govern- 
ments allow  them  to  trade  freely  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  want  ?  The 
Paraguayan  Government  has  removed  many  of  the  restrictions  that  protec- 
tion had  imposed,  and,  consequently,  the  standard  of  living  is  rising,  so 
that  a  way  may  be  opened  to  the  consumption  here  of  American  flour. 

QUALITY   OF  FLOUR   USED. 

The  best  quality  of  flour  is  now  used  in  Paraguay.  The  brands  are  known 
by  the  name  of  "Especial"  and  "Flor."  I  am  informed  by  those  who 
have  used  flour  both  here  and  in  the  United  States  that  as  good  bread  and 
pastry  can  be  made  from  this  flour  as  from  any  that  is  sold  iu  the  United 
States. 
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IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

No  American  flour  or  wheat  is  imported  into  Paraguay.  From  other 
countries  Paraguay  has  received  during  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 
1893,  between  7,000  and  8,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  and  about  10,000  to 
12,000  tons  of  wheat. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  at  the  Paraguay  custom-house  is  $4 
(paper)  per  sack  of  90  kilograms,  or  about  60  cents  in  United  States  gold 
per  barrel.  It  is  said  that  this  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  people  in  order  that 
the  profits  of  the  Paraguayan  miller  may  be  increased. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  wheat,  it  being  claimed  that  free  trade  in 
wheat  encourages  the  capitalist  to  erect  flour  mills  by  having  the  raw  material 
of  his  business  untaxed. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  with  Paraguay  are  not  of  the  best. 
The  only  banker  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
who  can  effect  such  exchange  is  Mr.  Einseidber,  15  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
who  is  agent  for  the  CrMit  Lyonnais.  It  may  be  said  that  second-hand 
banking  business  conducted  through  France  can  not  be  equal  to  direct  deal- 
ing. If  trade  could  be  established  between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay 
undoubtedly  this  objection  would  disappear. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  are  also  deficient.  There  is  a  British  line  of 
steamers  running  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate,  and  its  steamships  ar- 
rive only  once  a  month,  so  that  many  find  it  convenient  to  send  goods 
from  the  United  States  to  this  part  of  the  world  via  Europe.  A  merchant 
vessel  looks  for  the  success  of  her  trip,  to  a  great  extent,  on  what  she  can 
secure  here  for  return  cargo.  A  merchant  vessel  coming  to  the  River  Plate 
would  now  be  likely  to  carry  back  to  the  United  States  a  cargo  of  wool,  but 
the  tariff*  on  wool  in  the  United  States  is  so  great  that  few  business  men 
have  cared  to  pay  it.  About  thirty  ocean  steamers  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Plate  every  month,  but  none  of  them  fly  the  American  flag. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American 
flour  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  will  not  receive 
its  products  in  payment  for  what  the  Paraguayans  would  purchase  from  us. 
Among  these  products  may  be  mentioned  wool,  "cafla**  (a  species  of  rum), 
tobacco,  and  fine  cabinet  woods.  As  to  ''cafia,"  the  tax  on  it  entering  the 
United  States  would  be  more  than  200  per  cent.  In  calculating  whether  I 
could  send  some  fine  cigars  to  the  United  States  I  found  that  the  tax  would 
be  about  800  per  cent,  while  as  to  fine  woods,  besides  the  tax,  which  is  paid 
by  the  man  who  buys  them,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Paraguay  has  been  so  little  that  purchasers  of  cabinet  woods  do 
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not  know  what  Paraguay  can  produce  in  that  respect,  and  consequently  no 
demand  has  been  created. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK* 

In  my  opinion  the  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in  Ameri- 
can flour  in  Paraguay  were  never  so  good  as  they  are  at  present.  The  Repub- 
lic of  Paraguay  is  essentially  an  interior  country.  It  has  no  seaport  whatever; 
it  has  no  railroad  connection  with  the  seaooast,  and  all  vessels  leaving  Asun- 
cion must  pass  through  Argentine  territory.  None  of  her  mines  are  at  present 
developed.  Those  that  were  worked  during  the  r^me  of  Lopez  have  long 
since  been  abandoned.  Maize,  mandioca,  tobacco,  oranges,  bananas,  rum 
("cafia"),  and  raw  hides  would  all  be  remunerative  productions  under  con- 
ditions of  trade  that  were  in  any  degree  free,  but  the  one  article  whose  pro- 
duction would  be  capable  of  filling  the  country  with  wealth  and  giving  to 
its  inhabitants  the  blessings  of  civilization  is  ''yerba  mate,"  or  Paraguayan 
tea.  I  have  not  space  in  an  article  of  this  sort  to  give  in  detail  the  many 
uses  to  which  this  plant  can  be  put.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  in  Paraguay 
only  can  "yerba  mate"  be  produced  in  perfection,  and  its  use  is  only  prop- 
erly known  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  River  Plate.  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  produce  it,  but  only  in  limited  quantities  and  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

All  the  wheat  consumed  in  Paraguay  comes  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
but  since  the  Paraguayan  is  not  permitted  to  exchange  his  products  freely 
with  the  Argentine  (for  tobacco,  wood,  ''cafia,"  etc.,  are  all  heavily  taxed 
there)  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  he  is  enabled  to  purchase  must  necessarily 
be  limited.  His  neighbor  in  the  Argentine  Republic  should  be  his  natural 
customer,  but  so  fierce  is  the  tariff  war  now  being  waged  against  Paraguay 
that  many  merchants  here  seem  to  think  there  is  great  danger  of  Paraguay 
being  actually  starved  into  becoming  an  Argentine  province,  which,  indeed, 
must  happen  unless  she  can  find  an  outlet  for  her  products.  Some  of  her 
merchants  are  now  trying  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  to  record  to-day  the  first  invoice  of  goods  sent  to  the 
United  States  from  Paraguay  since  the  establishment  of  this  consulate  seven 
years  ago.  More  consignments  are  now  preparing  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States,  and  should  the  business  prove  a  success,  American  wheat 
must  be  the  most  important  among  the  many  articles  that  may  be  denoanded 
in  return,  and  hence  I  am  moved  to  repeat  that  the  prospects  for  doing  a 
more  extensive  business  in  American  flour  in  Paraguay  were  never  so  good 
as  they  are  at  present. 

EBEN  M.   FLAGG, 

Asuncion,  March  24^  i8g4» 


PERU. 


CH1CLAY0. 

American  flour  is  only  exceptionally  consumed  in  this  district,  as,  for 
example,  during  the  Chilean  civil  war.  The  flour  consumed  here  is  entirely 
from  Lima,  milled  from  Chilean  wheat,  the  yearly  consumption  in  this  dis- 
trict being  3,000,000  pounds. 

The  quantity  of  American  flour  imported  into  this  district  in  1893 
amounted  to  70,000  pounds. 

Bills  can  be  procured  for  remittances. 

The  high  freights  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  make  shipping 
more  difficult,  and  competition  with  Chile  almost  impossible ;  besides,  the 
high  duty  on  flour  favors  the  importation  of  wheat  so  as  to  protect  Lima 
milling  interests. 

Until  the  obstacles  mentioned  are  removed  little  or  no  business  can  bo 

done  in  American  flour. 

ALFRED  SOLF, 

Consular  Agent. 
ChiclayOi  March  4^  i8g4m 
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VENEZUELA* 


CORO. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVINO, 

The  Standard  of  living,  judged  by  that  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  high  in  this  district. 

Indian  corn  is  the  principal  food  product.  The  working  classes  find  in 
this  grain  satisfactory  nutrition  at  a  low  cost;  the  higher  classes  prefer 
American  wheat  flour,  but  the  high  duty  it  has  to  pay  prevents  its  greater 
consumption.     The  duty  is  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  flour. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

American  wheat  flour  is  the  only  flour  imported  into  this  agency.  I  can 
not  report  the  exact  quantity  imported,  because  the  custom-house  at  this 
port  has  not  the  statistics.  Approximately,  3,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour  are 
consumed  in  this  state  (Falcon)  per  annum. 

Wheat  is  not  imported. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FAQLITIBS. 

The  commerce  of  this  district  has  its  principal  seat  here  in  Coro,  and 
has  all  the  facilities  of  exchange  with  New  York,  whence  we  receive  all  the 
American  products  used  here,  exporting  goatskins  in  return.  Coflee  was 
formerly  exported  from  this  agency  to  the  United  States,  but,  owing  to  the 
nonacceptance  by  Venezuela  of  reciprocity,  this  product  now  goes  to  Europe. 
Every  ten  days  we  are  in  connection  with  New  Vork  by  the  Red  D  line, 
whose  steamers  call  at  Curasao  and  there  transship  cargo  and  mail  for  Coro. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  only  obstacle  I  see  in  the  way  of  extending  trade  in  American  flour 
is  the  high  duty.  There  is  no  doubt  if  the  people  could  eat  a  cheap  flour 
bread  a  larger  business  would  be  done  in  American  flour. 

JOSIAH  L.  SENIOR, 

Consular  Agent. 
CoRO,  February  7,  i8g4» 
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LA  GUAYRA. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  compares  poorly  with  that  of  the  working  classes 
of  the  United  States.  Only  the  wealthier  class  eat  wheat  bread  for  daily 
food. 

The  people  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour^  but  its  high  price  places  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  and  poor  people.  The  poor  eat  corn  cake 
and  "cassava,"  the  latter  being  made  from  flour  obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  yuca  plant,  which  has  scarcely  any  nourishing  qualities,  and  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  wheat  bread.  The  principal  bread  for  the  poorer  class  is  made 
of  soaked  com,  which  is  ground  into  paste.  Large  quantities  of  corn  are 
brought  here  from  the  United  States  and  ground  into  meal  for  the  people, 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  com  is  of  native  production, 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  used  is  very  good,  and  the  most  of  it  is  made  from 
wheat  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  American  JUmr  into  La  Guayra  and  agencies. 


Imported  hiU>« 


Lji  Gtutynu. », 

Cindad  Bolivmr.. 

Carupano 

Cumana ^ 

Barcelona ...., 


»•••••—>••>•■■•—•» 


••••••••••••»••«•••••»••  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••  *■••••••«•■••••••••  •••••••••••»•■• 


Total.... 


>>■•—••##♦——••»»•—•■••••*•••■>•••>  ••»—  ■•»•■•  e 


1891. 

1890. 

Barrtlt. 

BarrtU. 

89,900 

93,200 

IS, 000 

XX, 000 

4,3«8 

3.48a 

3,100 

a, 800 

ZfXOO 

980 

109,708 

ixx,46a 

Z893 

BarrtU. 
sxo,66x 
x3,ooo 

4.5^ 
3,860 
a,  800 

«34»x83 


Flour  other  than  American  is  not  imported  into  this  district. 
There  is  no  wheat  brought  to  this  part  of  Venezuela  from  the  United 
States. 

DUTIES  AND   PRICES. 

The  import  duty  on  all  wheat  flour  coming  from  the  United  States  or 
any  other  country  is  5  cents  per  kilogram  (2^  pounds),  plus  12^  per  cent 
internal  revenue,  the  latter  being  collected  at  the  same  time.  For  example, 
a  whole  barrel  has  a  gross  weight  of  213  pounds,  or  about  97  kilograms, 
which,  at  25  cents  Venezuelan  (about  5  cents  United  States),  plus  12)^  per 
cent,  amounts  to  27.28  bolivsrs,  or  f  5.25  (United  States  gold).  To  this  add 
the  first  cost  of  the  flour  in  New  York,  the  commission,  freight,  and  landing 
charges,  and  a  barrel  of  good  flour  is  found  to  cost,  laid  down  in  storehouse  in 
La  Guayra, about  {10  (United  States);  in  Ciudad  Bolivar,  about  {12;  and 
at  Carupano,  Cumana,  and  Barcelona,  a  little  less  than  at  Ciudad  Bolivar. 
The  selling  price  at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Carupano,  Cumana,  and  Barcelona  is 
about  I13;  at  La  Guayra,  about  f  10.60;  and  at  Caracas,  about  fix  per 
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barrel.  At  all  points  in  the  interior  not  reached  by  railroad  it  is  very  much 
higher.  I  am  informed  that  the  price  at  some  of  the  interior  cities  is  more 
than  {20  per  barrel. 

Most  all  the  flour  is  brought  here  in  bags,  as  the  difference  in  weight  of  a 
barrel  and  a  bag  is  about  5  kilograms,  which  is  quite  a  saving,  since  duty  is 
charged  on  the  gross  weight. 

There  are  no  flour  mills  in  this  district.  There  used  to  foe  one  at  La 
Guayra,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  from  40  to  50  barrels.  Wheat  was  then 
admitted  free  of  duty.  There  is  now  a  duty  of  a  little  lesa  than  one  cent 
per  pound  on  all  wheat.     No  wheat  is  grown  in  Hiis  part  of  Venezoela. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  PAOUTIBS. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  quite  good,  but  were  better 
when  Venezuelan  coffee  was  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  fecilities  for  shipping  flour  are  good,  as  there  are  three  lines  of 
steamships  from  New  York  to  Venezuelan  ports. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRAI«. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extension  of  trade  is  the  hi^  price, 
which  is  largely  due  to  the  very  high  duty.  It  is  my  opinion,  the  opinion 
of  the  consular  agents,  and  of  the  leading  importers  in  Venezuela,  that  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  American  flour  would  be  consumed  by  the  people 
of  Venezuela  every  year  if  the  price  was  lowered  $2  to  J53  per  barrel,  which 
could  be  done  by  reducing  the  import  duty  say  50  per  cent,  which  would 
place  this  wholesome  necessary  of  life  within  the  reach  of  thousands  of  work- 
ing people,  to  whom  the  taste  of  wheat  bread  is  now  unknown^  and  this  great 
increase  in  consumption  of  flour  would,  it  is  thought,  cause  no  decrease  in 
Venezuela's  total  revenue. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  that  of  most  importers  here,  that  some  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  made  which  would  cause  the  above  reductions. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statistics  that,  in  ^iteof  existing  hindrances 
and  the  fiftct  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  trade  on  some  lines  of 
American  goods,  there  is  still  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  Am^ncan 
flour  in  this  district 

PHILIP  C.  HANNA, 

CmsuL 
La  Guayra,  March  4^  1894, 


MARACAIBO. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 


The  standard  of  living,  as  oompared  with  that  whidi  pcevails  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  high.  liantains  and  maize  constitute  the  atMidaid 
food  of  the  people  generally,  but  American  flour  is  largely  oonsumed. 
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QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  consumed  is  a  "fair"  grade  of  American  flour  exclusively. 
The  best  brands  are  not  imported. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

Exact  statistics  of  the  imports  into  this  district  are  not  available,  but 
the  yearly  change  in  the  amount  imported  has  been  slight.  A  fair  average 
would  be  1 20yOOo  barrels  per  annum. 

Only  a  few  bags  of  wheat  for  seed  in  the  mountain  districts  are  imported. 

All  the  flour  and  wheat  imported  are  American. 

.  DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  is  5  cents  per  kilogram,  gross  weighty 
and  on  wheat  2  cents  per  kilogram,  gross  weight. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

Although  exchange  with  the  United  States  is  not  a  recognized  business, 
it  is  possible  to  buy  drafts  on  New  York,  as  all  the  large  mercantile  houses 
of  this  district  are  in  close  relations  with  correspondents  in  that  city.  I  say 
''possible/*  as  it  is  by  no  means  always  certain,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
trade  would  be  benefited  by  a  better  and  more  certain  system  of  exchange. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  excellent.  The  Red  D  line  from  New  York 
has  always  given  good  service,  augmenting  transportation  facilities  as  may 
be  necessary.  American  sailing  vessels  may  also  be  chartered  direct  to 
Maracaibo. 

OBSTACLES   TO   TRADE. 

On  the  coast  there  are  no  obstacles  to  trade,  but  in  the  Cordillera 
region,  in  the  State  of  Los  Andes,  wheat  is  a  staple  product,  and  flour, 
though  of  poor  quality,  is  produced  to  a  certain  extent. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  for  the  extension  of  business  depend,  in  my  opinion,  upon 
three  points — (i)  increase  of  population,  (2)  improvement  in  the  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  masses,  and  (3)  progress  of  culture  and  refinement  through 
increased  relations  with  the  outside  world. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  in  this  branch  of  trade  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  the  natural  increase  in  the  consumption  of  flour,  should  the  country 
remain  tranquil,  must  be  all  in  our  favor. 

A  serious  and  standing  obstacle  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  imports  of  flour 
is  the  great  difference  between  the  selling  price  at  New  York  and  the  cost 
here,  caused  primarily  by  the  duties  imposed  and  by  the  incidental  expenses 
of  freight  and  handling,  in  addition  to  the  large  percentage  of  profits  nought 
by  the  importers  and  dealers. 

I  have  seen  flour  sold  at  Maracaibo  for  |2o  (United  States  money)  per 
barrel,  which  in  New  York  did  not  cost  more  than  $4,  and  from  ^13  to  1 15 
>Ji.  F. 19. 
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IS  considered  a  reasonable  average  price.  This  flour,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  by  no  means  a  choice  brand,  and  the  light,  sweet,  palatable  bread  to  be 
found  universally  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  unknown  here.  To  a 
great  extent,  however,  this  is  the  fault  of  the  bakers,  as  even  with  the  flour 
in  use  a  much  better  bread  could  be  furnished ;  and  should  the  aerating  or 
some  other  improved  process  be  adopted,  the  better  quality  of  the  product 
might  lead  to  a  greater  consumption  of  bread,  and,  consequently,  a  larger 
importation  of  flour. 

As  we  already  have  the  monopoly  of  this  trade,  I  do  not  see  that  our 
exporters  could  do  anything  to  extend  it,  as  this  extension  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  increased  consumption  here. 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

Consul, 

Maracaibo,  March  22^  18Q4, 


PUERTO  CABELLO. 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  good,  and  the  people  consume 
only  American  flour  of  the  best  quality. 

The  following  imports  of  flour  (in  bags  of  100  pounds  each)  into  this 
port  are  reported  for  the  years  ending  June  30:  In  1891,  75,060;  in  1892, 
90,000;  in  1895,  120,000. 

There  is  no  wheat  imported  from  any  country,  nor  wheat  flour,  except 
from  the  United  States. 

Facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  confined  to  the  merchants. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  very  good.  The 
Red  D  line  of  steamships  makes  this  port  from  New  York  every  eight  days 
laden  with  American  products.  A  Dutch  line  of  steamers  also  arrives  in 
this  harbor  once  a  month  with  cargoes  from 'the  United  States;  besides,  we 
have  arrivals  of  sailing  vessels. 

The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  increase  of  trade  in  American 
wheat  flour  is  the  very  high  duty.  Nevertheless  the  trade  increases,  and  the 
prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  are  good. 

WILLIAM  G.  RILEY, 

ConsuL 
Puerto  Cabello,  January  24,  18Q4. 


SAN   CRISTOBAL 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  general  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  only  fair.  This  district 
being  essentially  agricultural,  the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabitants  raise  what 
they  need  for  consumption — that  is  to  say,  potatoes,  rice,  tapioca,  pease, 
wheat,  etc.     They  are  very  modest  in  living,  and  only  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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few  small  villages  are  willing  to  spend  money  for  imported  provisions.  The 
climate  in  some  parts  permits  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  the  wheat  con- 
sumption of  the  district  might  be  supplied  by  its  own  product  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  local  mills  are  of  a  very  primitive  style,  unfit  to  produce 
good  flour.  Notwithstanding  its  high  price  in  comparison  with  the  native 
flour,  American  wheat  flour  is  introduced  in  some  quantity.  Native  flour  is 
generally  mixed  with  American  in  order  to  render  the  bread  cheaper,  but,  of 
course,  bread  made  of  pure  American  flour  is  preferred. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

Besides  the  very  ordinary  native  flour,  only  good  American  flour  is  used. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR   AND   WHEAT. 

There  are  no  official  data  of  any  kind  to  be  obtained  here  concerning 
importations,  and  all  foreign  goods  reach  here  through  Maracaibo,  so  that 
the  imports  at  that  place  cover  the  amounts  consumed  here.  I  estimate  the 
consumption  of  American  flour  in  this  district  for  the  years  1891,  1892,  and 
1893  as  follows:  In  1891,  25,000  bags;  in  1892,  25,000  bags;  in  1893, 
30,000  bags. 

No  wheat  flour  is  imported  from  any  other  country  than  the  United 
States. 

Save  a  few  bags  for  seed,  wheat  is  not  imported  into  this  district. 

EXCHANGE   FACILITIES. 

Sills  of  exchange  are  always  easily  obtained  from  the  export  houses  at  a 
very  small  premium  or  none  at  all. 

OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

American  flour  is  without  any  competition  from  the  product  of  other 
countries,  so  that  there  are  no  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  save 
its  high  price,  which  limits  its  consumption. 

In  my  opinion,  as  long  as  the  high  prices  of  coflee  (the  principal  export) 
lasty  people  here  will  not  think  of  improving  their  mills,  and  thus  American 
wheat  flour  will  be  without  competition,  even  of  the  native  flour,  which  is 
only  consumed  by  those  who  can  not  aflbrd  to  buy  the  better  American 
grades. 

J.  A.  LALLEMANT, 

Consular  Agent, 

San  Ckisiqbai.^  January  jif  i8g4. 


WEST  INDIES. 


ANTIGUA. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  low.  Most  of  the  flour  imported 
is  of  the  lower  grades. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

For  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  ^^^  quantities  of  American  flour  im* 
ported  amounted  to  28,195,  36,298,  and  32,500  barrels,  respectively.  The 
figures  for  1893  are  partly  estimated. 

No  wheat  is  imported,  and  little  flour  other  than  that  imported  from  the 
United  States ;  3,500  barrels  will  cover  the  importation  from  other  sources 
for  the  years  mentioned. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FAQLITIES. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Colonial  Bank  in  Antigua  where  drafts  may  be 
had  on  New  York  or  London. 

The  Quebec  Steamship  Company's  vessels  come  here  direct  from  New 
York,  stopping  at  the  diflerent  islands,  at  frequent  intervals. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  is  84  cents  per  barrel,  with  an  additional  trade  tax  of 
10  cents  per  barrel.     The  same  applies  to  flour  coming  from  other  sources. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

The  demand  depends  somewhat  on  the  price  of  flour,  as  well  as  on  the 

conditions  prevailing  here.     At  present  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 

particular  change  in  the  trade. 

JAMES  C.  FOX, 

Antigua,  February  7,  i8g4.  Consul. 


BAHAMAS. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  colony  is  not  very  high,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  people,  as  a  rule,  are  poor.     Among  the  few  who  are  possessed  of 
means  the  standard  is  higher,  of  course.     They  are  all  ready  to  eat,  and  do 
consume  a  fair  quantity  of,  American  flour. 
446 
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QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

What  is  known  as  numbers  o  and  i  are  used  by  bakers  and  moderately 
by  others.  The  quality  most  used  is  No.  2.  The  very  poor  people  use  No. 
3.  No.  o  retails  at,  say,  $S  per  barrel,  No.  i  at  $j,  No.  2  at  $6,  and  No. 
3  at  ^5.50. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

I  can  not  give  statistics  for  years  ending  on  June  30,  but  during  the  calen- 
dar year  ending  December  31,  1890,  there  were  imported  34,087  barrels  of 
American  wheat  flour,  entered  at  a  valuation  of  f  144,423. 08;  during  the 
year  1891,  27,561  barrels,  valued  at  ^126,497;  and  during  the  year  1892, 
35,873  barrels,  valued  at  f  135,107.10. 

No  wheat  flour  worth  mentioning  is  ever  imported  from  any  country 
except  the  United  States. 

No  wheat  is  imported  from  any  country  other  than  the  United  States. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  American  wheat  flour  is  60  cents  per  barrel,  and  xo 
per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition.  The  import  duty  on  American  wheat  is 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  No  discrimination  is  made  in  duties  between  differ- 
ent countries. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING  TACILITIES. 

Facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good.  A  good  bank  sells  exchange 
at  moderate  premium  on  New  York  and  London,  and  oflers  all  customary 
banking  accommodations. 

Shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States  are  good.  Three  steamers 
leave  New  York  for  this  port  and  return  during  each  month.  The  time  of 
passage  is  from  three  and  a  half  to  Ave  days.  Occasional  sailing  vessels  are 
also  going  to  and  fro  between  this  port  and  several  American  ports. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  sale  of  American  flour  is 
iiat  the  present  demand  for  flour  is  fully  supplied. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

I  do  not  see  any  prospect  for  an  immediate  increase  in  the  trade  in  Amer- 
ican flour.  The  colony  is  a  small  one,  with  a  population  of  only  about 
50,000.  Considerable  corn  is  raised  in  the  out  islands,  and  upon  the  char- 
acter of  this  crop  each  year  depends,  somewhat,  the  quantity  of  flour  called 
for.  When  the  season  is  a  poor  one  more  flour  will  be  imported,  and  vice 
versa.  As  the  population  increases,  more  flour  will  be  demanded ;  or,  if  the 
people  become  more  prosperous,  the  demand  for  flour  will  be  likely  to 
increase.  It  is  expected  that  a  decided  increase  in  colonial  exports  will 
occur  very  soon,  owing  to  the  fact  that  sisal  hemp  will  soon  be  coming  into 
the  market  in  large  quantities,  and  the  proflts  from  this  industry  will  proba- 
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bly  enable  the  colonists  to  live  in  a  more  generous  manner  than  heretofore, 
and  more  flour  will  be  consumed. 

Whatever  increase  in  the  flour  trade  may  be  developed,  it  will  all  go  to 
the  United  States,  since  we  entirely  control  the  trade  at  present.  The 
colony  is  now  taking  all  the  flour  it  can  use,  or  can  afford  to  buy,  and  we 
furnish  all  of  it,  the  trade  being  substantially  in  the  hands  of  two  large  com- 
mission firms  located  in  New  York. 

THOS.  J.  McLAIN, 

ConsuL 

Nassau,  N.  P.,  December  2g^  ^^93* 


BERMUDA. 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  is  similar  to  that  of  our 
New  England  States.  The  quality  of  flour  used  ranges  from  medium  to 
No.  I. 

The  quantity  of  American  flour  imp)orted  into  this  consular  district 
during  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1893,  amounted  to  18,574 
packages,  and  during  the  year  1892  to  19,121  packages.  For  the  year  1893 
the  statistics  have  not  yet  been  compiled,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  prob- 
able result  will  be  an  increase  over  previous  years. 

There  is  no  demand  here  for  wheat  except  in  a  mixture  of  other  products, 
when  it  is  entered  under  the  head  of  "feed,"  being  classified  as  **feed"  and 
intended  for  poultry. 

The  only  other  country  from  which  wheat  flour  was  imported  was  Canada, 
and  was  as  follows:  During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1891,  253  pack- 
ages; 1892,  1,482  packages. 

In  answer  to  questions  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  duties  as  regards  the  country  of  production,  the  rate  being 
uniformly  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  comprise  a  public  bank  and  two 
or  three  private  banking  institutions,  all  of  which  are  conducted  upon  a 
sound  system. 

With  the  exception  of  sailing  vessels,  the  only  facilities  at  present  offered 
for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  those  provided  by  the  Quebec  Steam- 
ship Company,  at  New  York. 

At  present  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  extension  of  trade  in 
American  floor,  unless  it  be  possibly  a  fast  decreasing  competition  on  the 
part  of  Canada. 

The  demand  for  American  flour  being  practically  beyond  competitioni 
and  the  supplies  now  on  hand  being  almost  wholly  the  product  of  the  United 
States,  I  can  see  no  prospects  for  a  more  extensive  trade  in  this  line,  unless 
through  an  increase  in  population. 
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Owing  to  several  improvements  of  a  public  nature,  now  under  consider- 
ation, it  is  predicted  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  commercial  importance  of  these  islands.  For  that  reason  it 
would  be  well  for  our  manufacturers  to  maintain  the  hold  which  they  at 
present  possess  on  the  trade  of  Bermuda. 

Owing  to  the  geographical  position  of  these  islands,  our  manufacturers 
are  given  an  advantage  which  no  other  nation  possesses.  The  inhabitants 
are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  food.  Business  here 
is  conducted  upon  a  safe  basis  and  credit  is  remarkably  good.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  discrimination  in  duties  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
American  manufacturer  starts  off  more  than  even  and  with  everything  in 
his  favor  in  his  trade  intercourse  with  Bermuda. 

JOHN  H.  GROUT,  Jr., 

Consul.^ 

Hamilton,  January  j,  i8g4. 


CUBA. 

BARACOA. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  good.  All  the  flour  consumed 
comes  from  the  United  States.     Wheat  is  not  imported  into  this  district. 

The  imports  of  flour  during  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  (y^^u^  end- 
ing June  30)  were  347,600  pounds,  650,436  pounds,  and  690,110  pounds, 
respectively. 

W.  B.  DICKEY, 

Consul. 
Baracoa,  January  12^  i8g4. 


CI  EN  FU  EGOS. 


The  standard  of  living  is  good,  and  the  people  are  ready  to  eat  American 
flour.     The  best  quality  of  flour  is  most  used. 

The  imports  of  wheat  flour  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892, 
and  1893,  were  as  follows: 


Kinds. 


American  (sacks  of  185  pounds). 
Spanish  (sacks  of  285  pounds)... 


X891. 


Sacks, 

46,008 


189a. 


Sackt. 

49»"7 
18,500 


««93.^ 


Sacks. 
78.x 19 


*From  July  s  to  Deoeraber  31,  2893,  39,576  sacks  of  the  same  average  weight  as  above  were  imported. 
The  numbers  given  are  official  and  were  taken  from  the  custom-house  books. 

Wheat  is  not  imported. 

There  are  three  banking  houses  in  Cienfuegos. 

•The  Consul  at  St.  George's,  Bermuda,  reports  that  all  the  wheat  flour  consumed  hi  his  district  is  American. 
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Shipping  facilities  are  good,  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  plying  from  and 

to  all  seaports  in  the  United  States. 

I  know  of  no  obstacles  to  American  trade. 

I  can  not  see  any  prospects  of  an  increased  business  in  this  line. 

HENRY  A.  EHNINGER, 

CotisuL 
CmifFUEGOS,  January  ^,  18Q4. 


MATANZAS. 


IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 


The  quantities  of  wheat  flour  imported  at  this  port  for  the  three  years 
ending  June  30,  1893,  ^^^^  ^  follows: 


Year. 


X89I. 
2899. 

X893. 


From  United 
Stales. 


Pounds. 
1,163.509 
3.692,406 
7,901, a/a 


From  Spain. 


Pounds. 
3,511,900 
»,574.X3S 


No  flour  Other  than  that  from  the  United  States  was  imported  in  1893. 
Wheat  is  not  imported  into  this  district. 

The  great  increase  above  noted  is  the  result  of  the  cheapening  of  the 
flour,  and,  in  consequence,  its  more  general  consumption  by  the  working 
classes.  As  we  have  the  entire  trade  now,  it  follows  that  any  further  increase 
must  arise  from  increased  consumption.  I  believe  this  increase  may  yet  be 
appreciable,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  although  very  little  flour  is  used  by 
the  working  classes  in  the  interior. 

ELIAS  H.  CHENEY, 

Consul. 

Matanzas,  February  27,  i8g4. 


NUEVITAS. 

The  food  of  the  people  of  this  district  consists  of  rice,  flour,  beef,  pork, 
and  vegetables.  About  12,000  bags  of  East  Indian  rice  of  the  cheapest 
grade  are  imported  annually  from  Liverpool. 

The  imports  of  flour  during  the  years  1891-93  were  as  follows: 


Description. 


American .» 
Spanish 

Tolal 


1891. 


Sacks. 
6,300 
6,403 


za,6o3 


2899. 


Sacks, 
ia,oo 

1,198 


xa,ooo 


13,198 


1893. 


Sacks. 
90,670 


•o,67« 
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Wheat  is  not  imported  into  this  district. 

Monetary  exchange   is  effected   through   Havana  drafh  on   Amerioin 
banks.     The  shipping  facilities  are  ample — steam  and  sail. 

RICHARD   GIBBS, 
NuEViTAS,  February  ig,  i8g4.  Commercial  Agent. 


CURACAO. 


The  wheat  flour  used  by  the  people  here  (Curasao)  is  imported  exclu- 
sively from  the  United  States,  and  is  of  the  ordinary  grade.  Shipments  are 
made  weekly  from  New  York  direct  to  this  port  by  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels.  The  duty  is  i^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  quantity  imported  can 
not  be  ascertained  from  the  official  statistics,  as  this  article  does  not  appear 
therein  under  a  separate  heading;  but  it  can  be  safely  estimated  at  about 

12,000  barrels  annually. 

L.  B.  SMITH, 

Curasao,  February  2j,  18^4.  Consul. 


JAMAICA. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  population  of  this  island,  the 
standard  of  living  is  not  high,  and  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  bananas, 
and  breadfruit  are  used  as  a'  substitute  for  bread.  This  in  part  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  a  population  of  nearly  700,000  consumes  only  175,000  bar- 
rels  of  flour  per  annum. 

QUALITY    OF   FLOUR   USED. 

The  quality  most  used  is  a  graded  flour  manufactured  by  the  mills  of 
New  York  city.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  no  fault  is  found 
with  it. 

IMPORTS   OF   WHEAT  AND    FLOUR. 

The  United  States  furnish  all  of  the  wheat  and  more  than  99  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  island.  The  following  table  gives  the 
quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  here  for  the  past  three  years 
ending  the  30th  of  June  of  each  year: 


Year. 


Z891 
1893 
1893 


Wheat. 


Wheat  flour. 


American.  American 


Bushels, 

78X 

X.478 

«,797 


Barrels. 

X77»»94 
171,294 

«65,450 


Other. 


Barrels. 
167 

x,458 
446 


Total. 


Barrels. 
177,361 

172,75a 
165,896 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  of  Jamaica  eat  Ameri- 
can wheat  flour  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  every  other  country. 

DUTIES. 

There  is  no  discrimination  against  American  wheat  flour  or  wheat,  the 
duty  on  flour  and  wheat  from  all  countries  being  the  same — 8s,  (^1.94)  per 
barrel  of  196  pounds  on  flour  and  6</.  (12  cents)  per  bushel  on  wheat.  There 
is  only  one  flouring  mill  upon  the  island,  and  that  is  of  such  small  capacity 
that  it  can  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  some  American  capital  might  be  well  invested  in  the 
establishment  of  flouring  mills  here  if  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  to  remain. 

OBSTACLES   TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour 
known  to  me  is  the  excessive  duty,  it  being  about  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
If  it  were  reduced  one-half  I  am  satisfied  the  consumption  would  be  greater, 
because  the  cheaper  the  necessaries  of  life  are  the  more  they  will  be  used. 
No  other  country  can  compete  successfully  with  us  for  this  trade.  In  1891 
and  1892  Canada  made  strenuous  efforts  to  capture  it,  but,  owing  to  freights, 
prices,  etc.,  soon  discovered  her  disadvantage. 

SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States  to  this  island  are  excellent. 
One  steamship  company  runs  regularly  bimonthly  and  sometimes  weekly 
steamers  from  New  York  to  this  port,  while  there  are  numerous  **  tramp" 
steamers.  From  the  out  ports  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  there  is  semi- 
weekly  communication  either  with  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  some 
other  port.  Sailing  vessels  are  also  constantly  plying  from  this  city  and  the 
out  ports  of  the  island  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  also  excellent. 

Q.  O.  ECKFORD, 

Consu/, 
Kingston,  January  /j,  1894. 


SANTO   DOMINGO. 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  not  very  high,  as  the  people  are 
in  the  main  poor.     To  a  certain  extent  American  flour  is  a  necessity. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

Only  a  good  quality  of  flour  is  salable.     The  favorite  brands  are  **Cry9" 
tal/'  **Two  Cities,"  "Favorita/'  and  "Preciosa." 
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IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  quantities  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  at  this  port  and  at  the 
Monte  Christi  agency  were  as  follows:  In  1891,  12,471  barrels;  in  1892, 
10,364  barrels;  and  in  1893,  ^^»S^7  barrels. 

No  flour  other  than  American  is  imported.     Wheat  is  not  imported. 

DUTIES. 

The  duties  on  American  flour  amount  to  about  ^4.50  (Mexican)  per 
barrel. 

The  Dominican  tarifl*  does  not  mention  wheat,  but  as  the  reciprocity 
treaty  declares  free  of  duty  rye,  oats,  and  some  other  cereals,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  if  imported  it  would  be  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Flour  from  other  countries,  if  imported,  would  pay  the  same  duty  as 
that  from  the  United  States. 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  poor.  The  principal  crop  of 
this  district  is  tobacco,  which  is  exported  to  Germany,  and  against  this  bills 
are  drawn  by  merchants  to  pay  their  accounts  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  bank  in  this  district. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  good,  a  line  of. 
steamers  from  New  York  touching  here  about  once  in  three  weeks. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacle  to  an  increased  trade  is  the  fact  that  no  more  flour 
can  be  consumed.  During  some  years,  on  account  of  dry  weather,  the  crop 
of  plantains  falls  short,  and  a  large  amount  of  flour  and  rice  has  to  be  im- 
ported. For  the  above  reason  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  for  a  more  exten- 
sive business  in  American  flour. 

THOS.  SIMPSON, 

Consul. 
Puerto  Plata,  February  24,  i8g4. 


ST.   CROIX. 
CHRISTIAN8TED 


The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  ordinary,  the  staple  food  of  the 
country  being  American  com  meal  and  wheat  flour. 
The  flour  most  used  is  a  medium  quality. 
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The  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  distriict  during 
the  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


2891. 
1892. 
1893. 


Total. 


From  the 
United 
Sutes. 


Pound*. 

8x5,99s 
820,465 

7«5.530 


2,361,990 


From  St. 
Thomas.* 


Pounds, 

".899 

40»393 
x«3t4»« 


175.7*3 


From 
Halifax. 


Pminds. 
•34,<»3 

!•••••  ■  •  •  •  •  9»9i 

6,716 


940,739 


ToCaL 


Pounds. 

t,o6x.9X7 
860,858 
855,667 


af778,44« 


*  Principally  Americsm. 

American  wheat  has  never  been  imported  into  this  district. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  room  for  a  more  extensive  trade  in  American 
flour. 

A.  J.  BLACKWOOD, 

Consular  Agent 
Christiansted,  January  2S,  18^4. 


FREDERICKSTED. 

The  quantity  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  in  the  years  ending 
June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  ^^  996,000  pounds,  1,058,000  pounds,  and 
786,500  pounds,  respectively,  and  the  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  from 
other  countries  during  the  same  periods  was  as  follows: 


From — 


Su  Thomas* 

Other  countries... 


X89X. 


Pounds. 

30,330 
706 


x89«. 


Pounds, 
71,000 


X893. 


Pounds. 
46,300 
•7,34a 


*  Principally  American  flour. 

No  wheat  from  any  country  was  imported  in  those  years. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPP7NG  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  the  Colonial  Bank  and  an 
agency  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Thomas,  both  having  agencies  in  New  York. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company — steamer  twice  a  month — and 
frequent  sailing  vessels  from  New  York. 

WM.  F.  MOORE, 

Consular  Agent, 
Fredericksted,  January  /j,  i8g4* 
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ST.  THOMAS. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  best  quality  of  wheat  flour,  such  as  "Pearl  Mills,"  is  used. 

The  people  are  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  all  farinaceous  food. 

IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR. 

The  statistics  at  the  custom-house  are  made  up  on  March  31  of  each  year. 
The  following  table  gives  the  import  of  flour  for  the  years  ending  on  that 
date: 


Description. 


American. 
Other 


Total. 


I89I. 

1893. 

Barrels. 
16, 7aa 

701 

Barrels. 

xa,a43 
x,63a 

«7.4a3 

«3.875 

X893. 


Barrels. 
x3»a5S 
',8a3 

15,078 


During  the  same  period  there  was  no  wheat  imported. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  all  articles  from  all  countries  is  3  per  cent. 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  Colonial  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  St.  Thomas  constitute  the  facilities 
for  monetary  exchange. 

Frequent  sailing  vessels  arrive  here.  The  Quebec  Steamship  Company's 
steamers  arrive  irregularly.     They  are  not  to  be  depended  on  at  any  time. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American 
flour  in  this  market.  The  people  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  American  wheat 
flour. 

About  one-half  of  the  imports  mentioned  from  foreign  countries  were 
from  St.  Croix  and  of  American  production.  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
flour  here  (generally  caused  by  several  war  vessels  being  in  port)  merchants 
have  to  order  flour  from  St.  Croix  until  they  receive  a  fresh  supply,  which 
they  quickly  cable  for. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  no  oflicial  statistics  are  procurable  in 
reply  to  questions  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8;  but  the  figures  given  are  authentic, 
having  been  furnished  me  by  the  superintendent  of  customs. 

J.  H.  STEWART, 

Consul. 
St.  Thomas,  January  lOy  18Q4. 
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TRINIDAD. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  Trinidad  is  probably  not  so  high  as  that  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  Southern  States.  There  are  three  distinct  classes,  in 
respect  to  food  consumption,  in  this  island.  The  first  embraces  the  com- 
mercial and  professional  class  and  others  who  gain  their  livelihoods  by 
manual  labor,  the  second  embraces  negro  laborers,  and  the  third  coolie 
laborers — East  Indians  and  their  descendants.  The  first  class  probably  live 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  class  in  the  United  States,  the  second  like  the 
negro  laborers  of  our  Southern  States,  but  the  third  class  (coolies,  who  com- 
pose about  35  per  cent,  or,  say,  75,000,  of  the  population  of  the  island)  put 
up  with  a  much  lower  standard  of  living.  The  coolies  use  comparatively 
little  flour,  but  live  principally  upon  rice  imported  from  India.  As  a  rule 
they  practice  great  economy,  and  rice,  to  which  they  have  always  been  ac- 
customed, is  much  (Cheaper  than  flour. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

Several  grades  or  brands  of  flour  are  imported  here,  and  I  think  it  proba- 
ble the  quality  used  will  average  as  high  as  that  in  general  use  in.  the  United 
States. 

IMPORTS  OP  FLOUR  AND  RICE. 

The  custom-house  entries  are  adjusted  by  calendar  years,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  imports  of  flour  for  1891,  1892,  and  1893: 


Whence  imported. 


United  Kingdom... 

British  East  India 

British  North  America. 

British  West  Indies .. 

United  States , 

All  other  countries........ 

Total 


Z89I. 

189a. 

BarrsU. 

Barrels. 

3 
230 

«57 

4x0 

113. Saa 

a 

4 

«.973 
aSa 

«30»953 

"4,3«4 

133. a63 

1893. 


BarrgU, 


lySao 

790 

«44.939 

a 

«46>9SS 


The  flour  entered  as  from  British  West  Indies  is  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, American  flour  reshipped. 

The  importations  of  rice  amounted  to  23,4229X76,  22,079,290,  and 
33> 7764654  pounds  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  respectively. 

DUTIES. 

The  custom-house  duty  on  flour  prior  to  January  9,  1892  (the  day  on 
which  the  tariff  as  readjusted  to  conform  to  the  reciprocity  agreement  went 
into  operation)  was  3J.  4//.  per  barrel;  after  that  date  it  was  3^.  lyid,  per 
barrel.  This  decrease  of  custom-house  duty  was  probably  too  slight  to  be 
of  any  appreciable  assistance  to  flour  in  competing  with  rice — the  duty  on 
rice  (2f.  2d,  per  100  pounds)  remaining  unchanged. 
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TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  increase  of  the  flour  trade  comes  more  from  an  increase  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  than  from  an  increase  of  the  population.  The  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  island  by  immigration  is  principally  due  to  the  importa- 
tion of  laborers  from  India,  and,  of  course,  more  favorably  affects  rice  than 
flour  importations. 

American  flour  almost  completely  controls  this  market.  For  the  last 
year  or  two  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  build  up  a  trade  in  Cana- 
dian flour,  and  some  little  headway  has  been  made,  but  the  trade  in  Ameri- 
can flour  can  not,  it  is  believed,  be  checked  by  fair  competition. 

WM.  P.  PIERCE, 

Trinidad,  March  22^  18^4.  ConsuL 


TURKS  ISLAND. 


STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  live  principally  upon  com  meal,  hominy, 
wheat  flour,  salted  meats,  and  flsh.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wheat  flour  consumed 
is  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  cheapest  quality  of  flour  is  mostly 
used. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR. 

The  quantities  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  into  this  district  during 
the. years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  were: 


Year. 


(891.. 

1893.. 


Quantity. 


BarrtU. 

•.S3  7 

a,58iM 
9,616 


Value. 


xo,8o7 

II,OIX 


The  following  quantities  of  wheat  flour  were  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries during  the  same  years: 


Imported  from— 


Barbados^.. .  ••«. 

Demcrara 

Guadeloupe 

Halifax 

Jainaica....M..... 

St.  Thomas 

Trinidad 


Z89Z. 


Quantity. 


BarrtU. 
3 


Total.. 


«7H 


453^ 


Value. 


$18.58 


1x8. 34 
1x0.93 


35.00 


a7«.84 


1893. 


Quantity. 


Barrett. 

4 

sx 

ISO 

5 

6 


X76 


Value. 


$97.30 

53- 46 

703.06 

35.86 

36.46 


846.  X4 


X893. 


Quantity. 


Barrel*. 
6 


xao 

XX 


«4i 


Valua. 


134.61 


587. 30 

7a- 44 


90.00 


7x4. 3« 


No  wheat  is  imported  into  Turks  Island. 
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DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  American  wheat  flour  is  90  cents  per  barrel.  There 
is  no  import  duty  on  wheat.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  imposing  duties 
here  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  the  import  duties  on  articles  coming  from 
Great  Britain  being  the  same  as  on  those  imported  from  the  United  States. 

EXCHANGE   AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

Having  no  established  banks  in  this  district,  the  facilities  for  monetary 
exchange  are  very  limited.  Persons  importing  from  the  United  States  can 
occasionally  purchase  bills  of  exchange  from  the  merchants  who  ship  salt  to 
the  United  States.  Post-office  orders  can  only  be  purchased  for  Great  Britain 
and  Jamaica. 

Wheat  flour  and  other  commodities  can  be  shipped  at  New  York  for  this 
district  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

Owing  to  the  limited   population  of  this  district,  the  consumption  of 

wheat  flour  is  not  likely  to  increase  to  any  considerable  extent.     Almost  all 

of  the  wheat  flour  consumed  here  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

E.  J.  D.  ASTWPOD, 

Vic€'ConsuL 
Turks  Island,  January  25",  18^4. 


CAPE    HAITIEN. 

American  flour  is  the  only  flour  imported  into  this  consular  district,  and 
it  is  greatly  liked  by  the  people.     Wheat  is  not  imported  into  Haiti. 

The  favorite  brands  are  "La  Rubio,"  ''La  India,"  '•  El  Trocadero,'* 
**  Esmeralda,*'  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra,"  and  **  Two  Cities."  As  the  people  are 
poor  they  prefer  the  cheapest  brands. 

The  duty  on  flour  is  J3.93  (Haitien  currency*)  per  barrel. 

The  importation  of  flour  at  Cape  Haitien  during  the  three  years  ending 
June  30,  1 89 1,  1892,  and  1893,  ^^  ^  follows: 


Year. 


1891 

1892 

X893 

Total 


Barrels. 

Half  bar- 
rels. 

16,4x0 
ao,95o 

«8,755 

4.780 
6,710 

56,115 

16,765 

Quarter 
barrels. 


5.49«> 
7.540 
8,965 


The  Haitiens  generally  ship  their  coffee  and  other  products  to  Europe, 
the  prices  obtained  there  being  higher  than  those  ruling  in  the  United  States, 
and  American  correspondents  are  paid  in  drafts  drawn  on  Europe. 

*  The  Haitien  stiver  gourde  was  worth,  according  to  the  United  States  Treasury  valuation  tmUes,  96.5 
ccnu  on  April  i,  1894. 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement,  the  flour  trade  here  is  already 
large.  The  only  increase  that  can  be  looked  for  is  that  which  results  from 
drought,  which  curtails  the  plantain  crop,  plantains  being  largely  used  by 
the  natives  for  ** bread."  In  seasons  of  drought  flour  is  imported  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  plantain  food.  On  the  other  hand,  when  plantains  are 
abundant  there  is  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  imports  of  flour. 

STANISLAS  GOUTIER, 

QmsuL 
Cape  Haitien,  March  28^  1894. 

AM.  F. ao. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  of  the  great  mass  of  the  300,000,000  people  who 
compose  the  population  of  India  is  very  low.  The  wants  of  the  people  are 
few,  and  most  of  them  are  content  to  earn  enough  to  sustain  life.  If  the 
crops  fail,  they  die  of  famine.  The  periodic  famines  which  have  ravaged 
India  from  time  immemorial  have  been  to  some  extent  mitigated  by  the  great 
irrigation  works  carried  on  by  the  Government.  The  extension  of  the  rail- 
road system  has  also  been  of  great  benefit  in  transporting  cheaply  the  surplus 
of  one  district  to  another  where  there  is  a  scarcity.  The  staple  food  is  rice 
and  beans. 

Flour  can  never  figure  to  any  extent  in  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  people  as  poor 
as  the  inhabitants  of  India.  An  able-bodied  agricultural  laborer  earns  about 
^1.80  per  month;  a  common  blacksmith,  mason,  or  carpenter  will  get  f  4.20 
a  month.  In  many  parts  of  India  it  would  not  be  more  than  half  of  this, 
but  taking  the  country  over  these  would  be  good  average  wages.  Other 
labor  is  paid  in  proportion. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

A  large  quantity  of  wheat  is  ground  by  the  mills  of  the  country,  and  these 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  flour  consumed  by  the  people.  These  mills 
are  increasing  their  output  and  improving  its  quality.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  flour  from  Indian  wheat  equal  to  the  best  grades  of  American.  For 
this  class  of  flour  (American),  however,  the  demand  is  very  limited.  It  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  Europeans,  who  are  few  in  number. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  ample.  The  numerous  banks 
are  able  to  handle  any  amount  of  business. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  good,  and  are 
afforded  by  numerous  lines  of  steamers  from  Great  Britain  for  the  Atlantic 
and  several  lines  of  steamers  to  Hongkong  and  the  Chinese  ports,  where 
goods  are  transshipped  to  or  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is  also  much 
trade  done  in  sailing  vessels  direct.  All  this  freight  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  English  owners,  masters,  and  seamen.  American  ships  have  practically 
disappeared  from  these  waters. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  official  statistics  the  exact  quantity 
of  American  flour  imported,  as  it  is  nearly  all  from  California,  and  is  entered 
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as  coming  from  Hongkong  and  the'  Straits  Settlements.  As  it  comes  in 
small  shipments  by  every  steamer,  each  one  of  these  small  importations 
would  have  to  be  traced  back  to  insure  perfect  accuracy.  The  figures  given, 
however,  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  correct.  The  prices  are  official, 
taking  the  rupee  at  30  cents,  which  has  been  about  its  average  value  during 
the  three  years  given. 


Description. 

x89o-'9z. 

X89S 

-'9«. 

x89».'93. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Imports: 

Wheat .. .  .•M..«<....~cvt8 ... 

Flour.... pounds... 

Flour  from  the  United 
States .poiiads... 

Wheats... cwts... 

Flour...«.,.........pouttds... 

"4,«3S 

X, 536,1x4 

670,45* 

»4,3«>.496 
47,035,853 

|I59*544 

38,306 

«».7«9 

x8,ia7,S78 
818,669 

345,9S« 
1,399*655 

«30,99« 

30,303,4^5 
6x,os8,aos 

|45«»3« 
38.68s 

•3.8x1 

43,X4X,386 
«, 084. 757 

xos,5a3 

x,ax6,58x 

831,706 

M,973,453 
57*940,360 

fx40,6x8 

39*955 

S4,6es 
••*3««*«50 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  probability  of  any  great  extension  of  the  market  for  American  flour 
is  small.  The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  are  that  India  is  a  great  wheat  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  country,  together  with  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the 
people  earn  enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  flour  which  the  American  people 
can  afford  to  produce.  The  flour  used  by  the  natives  is  a  coarse,  low  grade. 
There  is  no  import  duty  on  wheat  or  flour  from  any  country. 

VAN  LEER  POLK, 

Consul' General. 
Calcotta,  February  7,  iSg4» 


CHINA. 


CANTON. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  obtain  anything  like  accurate  information  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  wheat  brought  from  the  United  States  into  this  province 
of  Kwangtung;  but  on  January  27,  1892,  after  carefully  examining  the  facts 
as  to  this  trade,  in  company  with  an  extensive  miller  from  California,  who 
sends  considerable  flour  to  Hongkong  and  China,  I  wrote  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  quantity  of  American  flour  received  in  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung amounted  annually  to  about  100,000  barrels.  There  are  no  trade 
statistics  accessible  here.  Nearly  all  of  the  American  flour  is  sent  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hongkong  by  Chinese  merchants  in  exchange  for  Chinese 
merchandise,  and  it  is  sold  by  Chinese  dealers  in  Hongkong  to  their  cus- 
tomers in  this  province.  This  trade  has  steadily  increased  and  is  increasing. 
I  think  that  in  1893  about  123,000  barrels  of  flour  came  from  the  United 
States  into  this  province.     There  is  but  little  wheat  imported. 

Nearly  all  of  the  wheat  flour  received  by  China  is  from  California.     The 

flour  usually  comes  in  50-pound  sacks,   and  as  pleasant  evidences  of  this 

trade  are  visible  in  numerous  sails  made  of  flour  sacks  for  small  boats  used 

by  the  natives  on  the  Canton  River,  one  is  reminded  that  the  American 

flour  trade  is  in  vigorous  operation.     Still,  the  multitude  of  natives  continue 

to  consume  rice  as  their  staple  article  of  food. 

CHARLES  SEYMOUR, 

ConsuL 
Canton,  March  12, 1894. 


HANKOW. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


The  quantity  of  flour  consumed  here  varies  according  to  the  demand  of 
foreign  residents  or  the  means  of  the  natives.  The  latter  live  very  econom- 
ically, subsisting  on  anything  that  they  can  afford  to  purchase — rice,  wheat, 
beans,  flsh,  fowls,  and  a  little  meat.  They  would  use  American  flour  if  they 
could  afford  to  do  so. 

QUALITY  OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  flour  is  confined  to  the  foreign  population, 
who  purchase  none  but  the  best  California  brands,  though  some  is  used  by 
the  native  bakers.     The  natives  use  domestic  flour. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  flour  received  at  this  port  is  so  small  that  it  is 
not  classified  at  the  customs  except  as  sundries.  No  tabulated  record  is  kept 
of  it. 

No  wheat  is  imported. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAaLITIES. 

Monetary  facilities  are  ample  and  exchange  good.  A  number  of  respon- 
sible banking  houses  are  located  here,  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands. 

Shipping  facilities  are  also  good.  A  number  of  lines  of  boats  on  the 
Yangtze,  carrying  a  daily  mail,  connect  with  ocean  steamers  at  Shanghai. 
Stem-wheel  boats  also  run  regularly  to  Ichang,  400  miles  above  this  port. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

There  are  no  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  trade  but  the  price  and  cost  of 
carriage,  the  latter  being  moderate,  owing  to  active  competition. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  increase  the  importation  of  flour  to  any  consider- 
able extent  at  the  present  cost  of  raising  wheat  here,  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
labor.  American  flour  sells  here  at  $2. 25  per  sack  of  50  pounds  and  retails  at 
6  cents  per  pound.  Native  flour,  which  is  considered  more  nutritious,  retails 
at  2  cents  per  pound  and  frequently  for  much  less.  It  is  dark  and  unbolted, 
and  is  ground  in  small  mills. 

The  wheat-growing  area  is  quite  extensive  in  this  province,  extending  for 
many  miles  along  the  river,  and  supports  a  large  population.  Lying  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yangtze,  during  the  summer  months  most  of  it  is  overflowed, 
but  as  soon  as  the  waters  recede  in  the  fall  it  is  broken  up  and  seeded  with 
wheat,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  centuries,  the  deposits  left  by  the  reced- 
ing water  fertilizing  the  land.  An  entire  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  here. 
The  grain  is  harvested  before  the  annual  summer  rise,  and  yields  from  7  to  10 
piculs*  per  acre.  This  land  could  not  be  utilized  for  any  other  purpose  ex- 
cept for  the  cultivation  of  some  hardy  vegetables  that  could  stand  the  frosts 
of  winter.  Wheat  brings  from  1 1.40  to  1 1.80  per  picul.  A  picul  of  wheat 
varies  in  weight  from  120  to  130  catties, f  according  to  quality.  The  stand- 
ard of  currency  here  is  the  Mexican  dollar. 

Considerable  wheat  is  exported  from  this  port  for  home  consumption, 
to  wit:  In  1892,  68,744  piculs;  in  1893,  112,359  piculs. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  anything  like  accurate  estimates  can  be 
obtained  in  this  section. 

JACOB  T.  CHILD, 

ConsuL 

Hankow,  July  12, 1894. 

*i  picali«z33>^  pounds.  t>  catty^z^^  pouada. 
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HONGKONa 

STANDARD  OF  LIVINa 

The  total  population  of  the  colony  of  Hongkong  and  its  dependencies  is 
estimated  at  about  240,000,  of  which  number  about  9,000  are  Europeans  of 
various  nationalities,  about  3,000  are  Indians  and  other  Orientals,  and  the 
remainder  are  Chinese. 

The  standard  of  living  among  the  European  contingent  is  much  the  same 
as  in  Europe  and  America,  but  as  the  great  mass  of  the  population  consists 
of  Chinese,  who  use  rice  as  a  substitute  for  flour,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour,  except  in  comparatively 
small  quantities  in  the  form  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats. 

QUALITY   OF  FLOUR  USED. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  American  flour  consists  of  the 
"best  extra"  quality  and  25  per  cent  of  lower  grades. 

IMPORTS  OF    FLOUR. 

The  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Hongkong  during  the  years  ending  May 
31,  1893,  w^^^  ^  follows: 


Year. 


1891. 
189a. 
X893. 


From— 


San  Francisco. 


Quarter  sacks. 

x,a35.S«5 
«. 5x9.093 


Taooma  and 
Vancouver. 


Quarter  sacks. 
506,166 

337.715 
539.809 


Total. 


Quarter  sacks. 

«.»93.340 
».573.a30 
■.o58,9Qa 


There  are  no  grist  mills  here,  hence  wheat  is  not  imported. 

I  may  add  that  as  there  is  no  custom-house  at  Hongkong,  it  being  a  free 
port,  no  official  statistics  can  be  given.  The  above  figures  were  obtained 
from  the  largest  importers  of  flour  in  Hongkong,  and  are  exact. 


EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING    FACILITIES. 

There  are  several  large  banks,  besides  numerous  Chinese  money-changers. 

There  are  three  lines  of  steamships  from  the  United  States,  two  from 
San  Francisco  and  one  from  Tacoma.  The  Canadian  Pacific  mail  steamers 
from  Vancouver  also  take  freight  from  the  northern  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

OBSTACLES   TO   TRADE, 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  in  this 
district  is  that  already  suggested,  namely,  that  it  is  more  expensive  than 
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rice,  and  the  Chinese,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population^  can  not 
afford  to  substitute  flour  for  the  cheaper  grain,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

TRADE  OUTtPOK. 

The  proposed  opening  up  of  new  portions  of  the  Yellow  River  to  Euro- 
pean traffic,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  at  Canton,  which  is  expected  to 
accompany  this  action,  must,  in  my  opinion,  increase  the  consumption  of 
flour  among  the  inhabitants  of  southern  China. 

W.  E.  HUNT, 

Consul, 
Hongkong,  Febrttary  z,  i8g^ 


NiNGPO. 

STANDARD  OF  LlVIlfO* 


The  Standard  of  living  of  the  poorer  classes  is  so  low  that  no  comparison 
can  be  made  with  any  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
pal article  of  food  is  rice,  and  sometimes  a  little  fish,  rarely  meat.  What 
would  be  an  ordinary  meal  to  the  laborer  in  the  United  States  would  be  an 
nndreamt'Of  feast  to  the  man  here  engaged  in  like  work.  In  the  domain  of 
labor  the  laborer  in  the  United  States  is  the  best  fed,  and  the  laborer  here 
is  the  worst  fed.  It  is  marvelous  to  see  with  how  little  real  nutritive  food 
the  laborer,  or,  as  he  is  termed  here,  the  coolie,  manages  to  exist.  What  the 
coolie  consumes  during  the  day  would  not  form  a  breakfast  for  a  laborer  at 
home. 

The  results  of  the  difference  in  living  is  seen  in  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished  at  the  end  of  the  day,  one  man  in  the  United  States  easily 
doing  more  than  the  combined  efforts  of  six  coolies  here.  Generations  of 
poorly  fed  men  have  resulted  in  a  race  of  low  vitality  and  of  little  stamina. 
The  constant  diet  of  rice  has  tended  to  cause  many  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
I  am  told  that  90  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  of  ophthalmia  and  kindred  diseases 
are  caused  by  this  food. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

I  have  repeatedly  endeavored  to  get  the  Chinese  here  to  buy  our  Indian 
meal,  for  it  is  not  only  cheaper  than  rice,  but,  of  course,  more  sustaining. 
Rice  is  the  staple  article  of  food,  its  use  being  more  universal  than  is  that  of 
flour  in  the  United  States.  But  little  bread  is  made  of  flour  or  meal  of  other 
cereals.     The  flour  mostly  used  is  made  of  chestnuts,  potatoes,  or  rice. 

The  American  wheat  flour  used  in  this  port  is  called  "Golden  Gate,'* 
and  is  used  by  the  bakers  for  making  cakes  and  pastry. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOITR. 

The  following  table  of  imports  of  American  wheat  flour  for  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  ^^  kindly  furnished  me  by  the 
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commissioner  of  customs,   the  published  retmns  not  giving  the  desired 
data: 

'891 652,947 

1892 334.103 

1893 770.461 

The  above  includes  only  the  importation  by  steamers  from  Shanghai.  No 
account  can  be  had  of  the  quantities  taken  into  the  province  by  transit  passes 
overland  from  Shanghai,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  flour  in  the  Wenchow 
tables  of  imports.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  above  represents  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  actual  importation  of  our  flour  into  this  district. 

No  wheat  is  imported  from  any  country,  and  flour  only  from  the  United 
States. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FAaLITIES. 

There  are  no  banks  here  doing  a  foreign-exchange  business,  all  such  busi- 
ness being  transacted  in  Shanghai. 

There  is  no  reason  why  ships  can  not  make  direct  voyages  to  this  port. 
Years  ago  this  harbor  was  constantly  filled  with  ships  from  the  Atlantic  ports 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  years  since  a  ship  from  the  United  States  has 
put  in  here.  Three  years  ago,  however,  a  ship  left  New  York  bound  direct 
for  Ningpo,  but,  unfortunately,  was  wrecked  before  reaching  the  coast  of 
China. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  direct  carrying  trade  can  be  done,  as 
one-ninth  of  all  the  tea  imported  into  the  United  States  is  Ping  Suey,  every 
pound  of  which  comes  from  this  district,  and  that  trade  forms  only  one-half 
of  the  exports  of  tea  to  the  United  States  from  Ningpo.  Add  to  this  the 
silks,  matting,  hats,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  shipped  via  Shanghai,  and  good 
homeward  cargoes  are  in  sight.  At  present  all  imports  of  flour  are  received 
from  Shanghai. 

In  this  consular  district  there  are  from  25,000,000  to  35,000,000  people, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  sections  of  China.  If  our  mer- 
chants took  as  much  trouble  to  extend  their  trade  in  China  as  they  do  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  would  in  a  few  years  meet  with  much 
better  results,  financially,  than  they  are  now  doing.  The  people  are  willing 
and  ready  to  buy,  providing  the  merchandise  is  cheap  and  good. 

OBSTACLES  TO   TRADE. 

The  great  obstacle  to  commerce  in  China  is  the  administration  of  the 
likin  and  the  guilds.  These  two  institutions  are  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
trade.     Remove  the  likin  and  we  have  an  immense  market  opened  to  us. 

The  guilds  are  societies  or  boards  of  trade,  and  control  all  business  in 
their  respective  lines.  Without  going  into  details  on  a  subject  that  has  so 
often  been  treated  in  former  reports  by  the  consuls  in  China,  I  will  say  that 
flour,  like  all  foreign  exports,  if  sent  into  the  interior  must  be  covered  by  a 
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transit  pass,  on  which  another  duty,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "likin/'  has  to  be 
paid,  although  the  regular  import  duty  has  been  paid  at  the  port  of  entry. 
Besides,  it  is  object  to  frequent  examinations  and  often  to  delays  and  annoy- 
ances by  the  likin  officers,  all  of  whom  are  desirous  of  making  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  merchant  who  deals  in  foreign  goods.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  flour  is  owned  by  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  the  same  system  prevails, 
but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  foreigner  accompanies  his  merchandise  into 
the  interior.  In  fact,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  do  so,  as  every- 
thing is  against  him — the  likin  stations,  the  constructions  placed  on  the 
treaties  by  the  authorities,  etc.  This  is  wrong,  and  not  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  any  treaty. 

The  guilds  are  the  first  block  in  the  path  toward  an  extension  of  trade. 
To  illustrate:  An  American  imports  flour  into  Ningpo;  that  American  must 
make  terms  with  the  guild  controlling  foreign  merchandise  or  he  will  not  be 
able  to  sell  a  pound  of  flour,  for  every  native  flour  merchant  is  a  member  of 
the  guild,  and,  if  the  guild  sends  out  an  order  not  to  buy  the  American  flour, 
no  merchant  will  think  of  disobeying.  As  the  likin  office  is  always  in  affilia- 
tion with  the  guilds,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  send  the  flour  into  the  interior. 

The  enemies  of  the  foreign  merchant  in  China  are  the  guilds  and  the 
likin,  as  the  literati  are  the  enemies  of  the  missionary. 

At  present  all  import  business  is  completely  paralyzed,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  silver,  and  until  that  metal  has  reached  a  more  settled  state  we 
need  look  for  no  extension  of  our  trade  in  the  East.  When  the  money 
market  is  once  again  on  a  reasonably  permanent  basis,  we  may  expect  an 
increase  in  our  trade. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  the  very  able  report  on  the 

"Trade  of  China  for  the  Year  1893"  O'^^  published)  of  the  statistical 

secretary  of  the  imperial  maritime  customs,  H.  Kopsch,  esq.,^dated  March 

10,  1894: 

The  revenue  is  the  surest  indication  of  decline  or  development  in  China's  international 
trade,  and  the  receipts  derived  from  foreign  imports  afford  proof  of  a  portentous  diminution, 
with  no  commensurate  counterbalancing  advance  from  the  export  trade  abroad,  as  the  con- 
stant downward  tendency  of  sterling  exchange  of  the  Shanghai  tael,  which  dropped  during 
the  year  from  jx.  loj^d,  to  3^.  2d.,  quite  demoralized  all  export  business. 

Foreign  trade. — The  division  of  the  import  trade  in  which  foreign  gold  capital  is  em- 
barked, which  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  equally  large  Asiatic  portion  paid  for  in  silver, 
has  been  characterized  by  an  unprecedented  retrograde  movement,  which  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  causing  an  immense  curtailment  at  their  greatly 
enhanced  prices  in  the  demand  for  textiles,  opium,  etc.  Indeed,  if  this  decline  continues,  it 
will  completely  nullify  the  advantages  expected  to  accrue  from  the  opening  of  new  ports  and 
great  markets,  such  as  Chungking,  where  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  has 
fallen  off  by  over  1,250,000  Haikwan  taels*  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  1892.  Nor  has 
the  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  stimulated  the  export  trade  abroad  to  the  extent 
anticipated.  It  would  thus  appear  that  to  the  trade  of  China  the  great  appreciation  of  gold 
has  proved  ruinous  to  the  import  business,  and  the  instability  of  silver  utterly  disorganizing  to 

*  The  Haikwan  (or  customs)  taiel  is  valued  at  I0.96  (gold)  at  Ningpo. 
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the  export  trade.    *    *    *    Referenoe  to  the  list  of  imports  from  European  goLd^currencjr. 
countries  discloses  an  unparalleled  falling  off  In  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics. 

In  connection  with  the  decline  in  the  value  of  China's  foreign  import  trade  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remark  that  to  the  observer  in  the  East  it  seems  inexplicable  that  the  gold- 
currency  countries,  while  striving  to  extend  thdr  trade,  should  resolutely  ignore  the  fact  so 
dearly  demonstrated  by  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  piece  goods  that  to  the  millions  in 
China  the  tael  or  ounce  of  silver  is  still  a  tael  of  undiminished  purchasing  power,  whether 
the  sterling  value  be  6s.  or  31.,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  discredited  tael  fails  to  buy  the  same 
quantity  of  foreign  goods  as  heretofore  the  consumer  ceases  to  be  a  customer,  and  will  supply 
his  own  wants  by  manufacturing  textiles  from  home-grown  materials. 

A  nation  whose  inexhaustible  supply  of  laborers  excites  such  alarm  among  western  peoples 
and  governments  is  not  likely  to  pcove  less  formidable  when  it  brings  similar  forces  of  dieap 
silver-paid  skilled  (^>eratives  into  competition  with  the  textile  industries  of  the  gold  wage- 
earning  classes  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  effect  will  be  felt  more  acutely  and  cause 
greater  consternation  than  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor  abroad  whenever  it  oomes  into 
rivaliy  with  thf  handicrafts  of  Occidental  races. 

JOHN  FOWLER, 

Consul, 
NiNGPO,  March  269  i8g4» 


AMOY. 

STANDARD  OF  UVINO. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  this  district  varies  according  to  race  and  class. 
All  the  Europeans,  excepting  a  few  Portuguese,  live  well,  if  not  luxuriously. 
This  applies  to  the  five  communities  in  this  consular  district,  viz,  Amoy, 
Kelung,  Tamsui,  Taiwanfoo,  and  Takao.  The  Portuguese  are  more  frugal 
in  their  habits,  and  prefer  a  simple  and  economical  diet.  Of  the  Chinese, 
the  mandarins,  merchants,  and  well  to  do  live  well.  The  tradesmen  and 
clerks  live  poorly,  and  the  great  working  classes  (90  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion) live  on  a  few  cents  a  day. 

American  flour  is  popular  here,  and  all  who  can  afford  it  are  ready  to 
use  it. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  best  quality  of  wheat  flour  is  most  used.  Hardly  any  other  is  im- 
ported. Of  other  flours  in  the  market  the  medium  qualities  are  the  more 
popular.  This  applies  to  flour  made  from  the  following  grains,  bulbs,  etc. : 
Rice,  millet,  buckwheat,  Japanese  wheat,  beans,  pease,  peanuts,  barley, 
potatoes,  rhubarb,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  chestnuts,  water  lotos,  com,  arrow- 
root, caladium,  and  other  varieties  of  lesser  importance. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

Prior  to  1893  no  other  than  American  wheat  flour  was  imported  into  this 
consular  district.  In  that  year  a  quantity  of  Japanese  wheat  flour  was  put 
upon  the  market,  and  found  ready  sale.     It  was  inferior  to  the  American  in 
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quality,  but  lower  in  price,  and  was  put  up  in  more  convenient  and  portable 
£Drm.  The  amotmt  imported  was  less  than  100,000  pounds.  This  year 
(1894)  the  importation  is  much  larger,  the  fall  in  silver  making  it  all  the 
cheaper  in  comparison  with  the  American  article. 

The  quantities  of  American  flour  imported  into  the  ports  of  this  consular 
district  for  the  calendar  years  i890-'93  (the  quantities  for  1893  being  es- 
timated) were  as  follows : 


Ports. 


Amoy........ ...... ................. 

Tamsiai  and  fiLdung..^........ 

Takao  and  Taiwranfoo^ 


1890. 

1891. 

189s. 

Pounds, 
167,000 
140,000 
580,500 

Pound*. 
3,830,000 
1,100,000 
400,000 

Pounds. 
3,400,000 
1,300,000 
540,000 

8S7.S00 

5,330,000 

5,240,000 

X893. 


Pounds. 
3,000,000 
1,100,000 
500,000 

4,600,000 


The  quantities  of  American  wheat  imported  into  this  district  are  insig- 
nificant (not  amounting  to  over  500  pounds  during  the  four  years),  Chinese 
and  Japanese  wheat  supplying  the  wants  of  the  people  in  this  respect. 

EXCHANGE   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  at  Amoy  are  excellent,  but  some- 
what involved  and  peculiar.  The  general  standard  is  the  Spanish  dollar 
(silver).  Upon  this  are  kept  bank  accounts,  etc.  It  is  largely  theoretical, 
as  an  actual  Spanish  silver  dollar  is  never  seen  in  circulation.  The  dollar  in 
actual  use  is  the  Mexican,  which  is  slightly  lower  in  value  than  the  Spanish. 
Along  with  this  circulate  Japanese  yen,  American  trade  dollars,  Peruvian 
dollars,  and  Chilean  dollars,  at  the  same  value.  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation  and  other  banks  issue  paper  money  which  represents 
Spanish  dollars,  but  is  exchanged  for  Mexican  dollars.  The  small  notes  are 
unpopular  because  they  are  so  filthy;  those  from  $5  upwards  are  popular 
all  along  the  China  coast. 

In  addition  to  these,  British  currency  and  occasionally  American  are 
encountered.  Both  Europeans  and  natives  employ  the  national  system, 
which  uses  as  its  standard  a  tael  (Chinese  ounce)  of  silver.  The  tael  is  not 
coined.  In  paying  a  bill  in  taels  and  fractions  thereof,  that  weight  of  the 
white  metal  is  weighed  out.  In  a  large  sum  there  may  be  horseshoes  of 
silver,  ingots,  slugs,  coins,  medals,  ticals,  and  even  pieces  of  jewelry. 

In  addition  to  the  confusion  caused  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  six  mone- 
tary systems,  is  the  element  of  exchange.  There  is  first  the  local  exchange 
on  bank  notes.  A  jio  note  issued  by  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  at 
either  of  those  places  seldom  or  never  brings  $10  at  Amoy  at  the  counter  of 
that  very  bank.  The  local  exchange  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  runs  from 
X  to  5  per  cent.  The  exchange  between  silver  and  bank  notes  ranges  from 
one- fourth  of  one  per  cent  to  one  per  cent;  on  American  currency,  from  i 
to  10  per  cent;  on  American  gold,  from  x  to  3  per  cent* 
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Silver  is  usually  sloughed  and  chopped.  The  chopping  is  done  with  a 
hammer  on  a  conical  anvil.  It  is  a  good  test  of  genuineness,  but  it  removes 
a  small  amount  of  metal,  and  entails  a  loss  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  to 
one  per  cent.  Then  there  is  the  local,  exchange  between  Amoy  and  Hong- 
kong and  Amoy  and  Shanghai,  the  two  clearing  houses  of  the  China  coast. 
Last  of  all,  is  the  exchange  between  Hongkong  or  Shanghai  oh  the  one 
side  and  San  Francisco,  New  York,  London,  or  Paris  on  the  other.  Omit- 
ting the  banker's  commission,  this  in  seven  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
The  Mexican  dollar  has  fallen  from  ji.io  in  United  States  gold  to  50  cents. 
These  exchanges  militate  against  the  merchant  and  to  a  certain  extent  benefit 
the  banker. 

SHIPPING  FAaLITIES. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  and  vice 
versa  are  extremely  good ;  in  fact,  they  could  not  be  better  than  they  are  at 
present,  owing  to  the  low  rates  of  freights.  Steamers  come  and  go  between 
here  and  New  York.  At  times,  when  cargo  allows,  vessels  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  (which  is  the  best  0/  the  transpacific  companies),  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  and  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  stop  at  this  port.  Sailing  ves- 
sels come  here  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Portland  (Ore- 
gon), Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Vancouver, 

OBSTACLES   TO   TRADE. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American 
wheat  flour  is  the  **likin,"  or  barrier  tax,  levied  all  through  China.  In 
transporting  merchandise  into  the  interior  of  this  great  province  (Foh  Kien) 
there  is  a  likin  office  every  5  and  10  miles.  They  overhaul  the  goods  the 
same  as  do  customs  officials  and  then  levy  a  small  tax  upon  them.  The 
amount  is  small,  but,  when  it  is  multiplied  by  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  so 
on,  it  finally  grows  so  large  as  to  take  away  all  the  profit  and  render  the 
goods  too  dear  to  compete  with  their  natural  rivals.  For  this  reason,  it  may 
b©  questioned  if  American  wheat  flour  has  ever  reached  the  -interior  of  this 
province  beyond  the  loo-mile  limit. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in  American  flour  are 
admirable.  The  sales  are  increasing  steadily ;  the  article  is  popular  and  its 
use  does  not  injure  any  single  native  industry. 

What  is  required  at  present  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(i)  The  establishment  of  agencies  at  all  the  treaty  ports,  and  the 
keeping  in  stock  in  some  central  depot  of  an  amount  of  flour  sufficient  to 
supply  any  agency  that  runs  short. 

(2)  Putting  by  a  second  or  low  grade  of  flour,  as  well  as  a  first  quality. 
The  Chinese  masses  are  poor,  so  far  as  amounts  of  money  are  concerned, 
and  figure  their  daily  expenses  in  tenths  of  a  Mexican  cent.    If  a  standard 
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flour  is  worth  3  cents  a  pound  and  an  eatable  flour  2  cents,  ten  mandarins 
and  ten  private  citizens  will  use  the  former,  while  ten  mandarins  and  a 
thousand  private  citizens  will  take  the  latter. 

(3)  Putting  the  flour  up  in  10  and  20  pound  bags,  as  well  as  in  the  50 
pound  ones  now  employed.  The  Chinese  seldom  use  bread.  When  they 
do  it  is  as  a  curiosity  and  not  a  regular  article  of  diet.  They  like  flour  for 
making  macaroni,  pastry,  and  entries.     They  use  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

The  climate  in  south  China  is  hot  and  moist,  and  a  large  bag  of  flour  in 
a  native  house  will  get  moldy  in  a  short  while.  In  summer  a  lo-pound  bag 
and  in  winter  a  20-pound  bag  would  be  about  the  right  weight  to  escape 
mold  and  fungus.  This  is  the  rule  followed  by  the  Japanese  here,  and  it  has 
already  proved  a  great  success. 

WILLIAM  E.  S.  FALES, 

Acting  consult 

Amoy,  April  g^  i8g4» 


JAPAN. 


NAGASAKI. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USBD. 

American  floor  is  consumed  in  this  district.  The  quality  used  h  mostlj 
A  mixture  of  Japanese  and  California  and  Oregon  flour. 

.    IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  quantities  of  American  flour  imported  at  Nagasaki  during  the  yeais 
ending  June  30,  1891,  ^^9^$  and  1893,  amounted  to  8,414,429  pounds^ 
4,975,075  pounds,  and  2,592,655  pounds,  respectively.  The  quantity  im- 
ported from  other  countries  during  those  years  amounted  to  436,575  pounds. 

No  American  wheat  was  imported  during  the  years  under  consideration, 
but  689,049  pounds  were  imported  from  other  countries. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING  FACIUTIES. 

Exchange  is  eflected  through  the  foreign  bank  agencies  here,  viz,  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  National  Bank  of  China  (limited).  Mercantile  Bank  of 
India  (limited),  the  Bank  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  (limited). 

Shipping  facilities  from  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Victoria  are  good. 

W.  H.  ABERCROMBIE, 
Nagasaki,  March  6,  i8p4.  CamuL 


OSAKA  AND   HIOGO. 

standard  of  living. 

The  standard  of  living  among  the  natives  in  Japan  is  very  poor.  Six- 
tenths  of  the  population  do  not  earn  more  than  jio  per  month.  The  people 
like  American  flour,  but  only  eat  bread  or  use  flour  when  there  is  a  short  rice 
crop. 

An  inferior  quality  of  flour  is  used,  made  from  wheat  grown  in  the  coun- 
try. That  imported  is  from  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  shipped 
in  50-pound  bags. 

IMPORTS  of  flour  AND  WHEAT. 

The  importation  of  American  flour  into  this  district  for  1891,  when  there 
was  a  short  rice  crop,  amounted  to  2,216,160  pounds ;  in  1892,  it  amounted 
to  814,000  pounds;  and  in  1893,  to  800,000  pounds. 
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No  American  or  any  other  wheat  was  imported  during  the  above  3rears, 
nor  was  any  wheat  flour  imported  from  other  countries  during  the  same 
period. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FAaUXIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  very  good,  there  being  both 
native  and  foreign  banks. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  are  ample  both  by  sail 
and  steam. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TR/OIB. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour 
is  that  the  Japanese  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  poor  to  buy  it,  and  prefer 
rice.     The  poorer  people  eat  rice  and  barley  boiled  together. 

There  can  be  only  a  small  yearly  increase  in  the  consumption  of  American 
flour,  probably  100,000  to  200,000  pounds  per  annum. 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

ConsuL 
HiOGO,  Jamuuy  jz,  i8g4» 


KANAGAWA. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FLOUR. 


The  Japanese  consume  wheat  flour  in  considerable  quantities,  considering 
their  flnancial  condition  and  habits  of  life.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present 
annual  consumption  is  about  75,000  barrels,  of  which  about  one-third  is 
milled  here  and  the  balance  imported  from  the  United  States.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  American  wheat  and  flour  are  much  stronger  and  better  food 
products  than  the  native  articles,  the  use  of  imported  flour  could  be  largely 
increased  if  costs  were  reduced.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  low  rates 
of  exchange  have  so  enhanced  the  laid-down  prices  that  a  temporary  check 
to  imports  from  the  United  States  is  being  felt.  If  wheat  were  not  cheap  in 
the  United  States,  the  importation  of  our  flour  would  be  practically  stopped, 
and  the  native  mills  would  correspondingly  increase  their  output. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  principal  brands  of  American  flour  used  are  those  classed  generally 
as  "Bakers'  Extra,"  the  lower  grades  coming  too  near  in  quality  to  the  best 
Japanese.  The  proportions  are  estimated  to  be  about  60  per  cent  of  "  Bakers' 
Extra  "  to  40  per  cent  of  the  lower  grades,  which  latter  may  again  be  divided 
into  three  descending  classes,  there  being  a  difference  of  about  20  cents  a 
barrel,  or,  it  may  be  said,  the  lowest  "  Bakers' "  grade  is  40  cents  in  price 
below  the  Japanese  best  low  grade. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stone,  manager  of  the  American  Trading  Company,  at  Yoke- 
hama,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  information  upon  this  subject,  says : 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  American  floor  is  the 
matter  of  cost ;  but,  until  this  can  be  materially  reduced,  there  is  no  great  pro^)ect  of  much 
larger  business  than  now  obtains.  The  American  flour  is  well  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  its  use  is  only  restricted  by  the  ability  of  consumers  to  pay. 

The  flour  business  has  been  closely  watched  by  this  company  for  many  years,  and,  as 
large  importers,  we  have  had  occasion  to  •go  pretty  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand.  For  a  long  time  the  market  was  almost  entirely  supplied  from  San  Frandsco, 
but  the  frequent  and  eflicient  ocean  service  between  the  North  Paciflc  ports  and  this  country 
existing  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  enabled  Washington  and  Oregon  to  successfully 
bid  for  a  share  of  the  business,  while  the  volume,  for  the  reasons  given,  has  not  materially 
increased. 

IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  Japanese  customs  returns  are  made  up  for  calendar  years,  and  show 
the  following  imports: 


Whence  imported. 

1890. 

189Z. 

• 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United  States « 

Pound*. 

43.845 

4,857,8a6 

889 

$695 

46,040 

96 

«.476 
3.7a8,5a5 

|a4 

38.907 

"•Ol«l  ..•..........••.>•••••*•...■...•••■■*««(•*•••■.■*«*«...•....••• 

4.90a,  553 

46,691 

3,730,001 

38.931 

P/our. 
United  States ^ 

8,888,039 
56.940 

179,148 
9,995 

11,959,970 
113,602 

Other  countries ......^ « 

•70,655 

3.348 

*  Otal    a. ... M..«M..«...a. •...•••••••. •.•M...««...M....MM........ 

«i944.97« 

»8i,373 

".065,879 

•74,003 

Whence  imported. 

Z899. 

1893. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

X33 
9,851,909 

3.60X 

•9, 73a.  00 
38.16 

Pounds. 
386 
«43,7io 
6.708 

I3-70 

1,199.00 

64.30 

^^■^^*  ••"••■••••••••••••••  •••■••  ■•••*•**••••••••••••••••••••*•••••••••■•*•«•. 

Total ^ 

'.854,936 

a9.773«> 

150,804 

••""'•m^u*ma****,.*t.-...w^w,„,m»tt»tmmtm»»m»»m»9»»m9%m—»mmm 

1,960.00 

Flour, 
United  States 

10,095,950 

8,9x8 

z9z,909.oo 
6,000.00 

11,869,689 
X58,875 

Other  countries....^ ^ 

199,067.00 
4,197.00 

xo,034,x68 

197,90a- 00 

".oar,  557 

■03,964.00 

Kanagawa,  April 30^  i8g4» 


W.  W.  McIVOR, 
Consul- GemraL 


JAVA. 

Hie  Mtid^fd  of  YMtig  in  this  district  is  high  fot  the  Eutopeatis  and  low 
for  the  Jjkvanese  Bhd  Cliitiedie.  The  fir^t  consume  wheat  flour  and  the  two 
lattet  tice. 

The  choiee  of  the  Europeans  is  American  float,  but,  generally  qpeaking, 
it  IS  damaged  before  arriving  here,  and  consequently  does  not  sell  as  well 
as  Australian  flour.  If  In  good  condition  it  is  preferredi  and  finds  a  ready 
maricet. 


Fkom— 

sSgZk  . 

««9^ 

iig^ 

United  States........ 

OUwr  countries.... 

7Ww. 

S.ote- 

M74 

S» 
7»T» 

To»«l_.„,^„ 

8,500 

8,474 

8,o» 

Wheat  is  not  iniported* 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

There  are  banking  houses  where  exchange  can  be  effected  on  all  countries. 

The  shipping  facilities  from  Pacific  ports  are  by  steamer  or  sailing  vessel 
▼ia  Hongkong;  from  Atlantic  ports,  either  direct  by  steamer  or  sailing 
vessel  or  via  England  per  steameir. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flofor 

is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  reach  here.  Transshipping  the  flour  is  likely 
to  damage  it  mbre  or  less,  thereby  decreasing  its  value.  If  shipped  direct 
In  small  cargoes  it  would  undoubtedly  bring  a  good  price. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  the  trade  in  American  flour  increasing  unless 
it  can  be  shipped  direct,  when  it  would  arrive  from  San  Francisco  by  steamer 
in  four  or  five  weeks.  Australiaii  flour  is  on  the  market  in  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  being  shipped,  and  is  received  in  good  condition.  Flour  sella 
here  at  |6  and  %i  per  barrel  or  sack  of  200  pounds. 

B.  S.  RAIRDEN, 

Consul. 
Batavia,  February  20^  1894. 
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KOREA. 

STANDARD  OF  UVIMa 

The  diet  of  this  people  is  rice  (and  meat,  with  vegetables)  almost  ezdn- 
sively.  Wheat,  beans,  millet,  etc.,  are  used,  but  in  very  small  quantities  as 
compared  with  rice.  Bread  is  not  used.  A  heavy  kind  of  unraised  cake  is 
common,  but  not  at  all  popular,  because  of  the  indigestion  that  follows  its 
use.  Native  flour  is  very  gritty,  can  not  be  used  by  foreigners  for  bread, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  chiefly  for  making  vermicelli,  which  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Foreign-baked  bread  is  liked  well  enough,  but  before 
the  Koreans  could  make  it  themselves  the  plans  of  their  houses  would  have 
to  be  changed  and  the  customs  of  centuries  given  up— a  thing  that  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  occur. 

QUAUTY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  is  native  flour  of  a  poor  grade. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  imports  of  foreign  flour  during  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893 
were  as  follows : 


Year. 

American. 

All  other. 

Total. 

• 

Pounds, 
B9,333 
98,»33 
X 26,967 

Pounds, 

53.333 

1x7,067 

(•) 

Pounds, 
sxs^aoo 

XOQ3  •••••••••••••«••#«•••■••  •••••• 

•«■•••••••••••••«••• 

•  •»•■••••••«•»••••••••••«•••»•  ••••••••••••• 

Total 

303.733 

170,400 

357.866 

*  Not  known. 


Only  American  flour  is  used  by  the  foreigners  resident  here. 

Wheat  was  not  imported  during  the  years  mentioned,  but  was  exported 
to  the  following  extent:  In  1891,  4,181,733  pounds;  in  1892,  2,700,733 
pounds.     The  figures  for  1893  are  not  yet  available. 


DUTIES. 

The  duty  on  flour  and  wheat  imported  from  all  countries  is  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  currency  is  copper  cash,  which  is  used  in  purchasing  native  prod- 
ucts. 

Goods  from  the  United  States  are  transshipped  at  Japanese  ports. 
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TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

Custom  and  native  prejudice  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  trade.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  prospect  of  increasing  the  trade  in  American  flour  in 
this  country. 

H.   N.   ALLEN, 

Secretary  of  Legation. 

Seoul,  Apil  20 ,  i8g4» 


PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 


CEBU. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  the  Cebu  district  is  not  high.  The  ordinary 
food  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  rice  and  maize,  which  are 
always  procurable  at  moderate  prices.  These  have  always  been  the  food  of 
the  people,  and  they  do  not  show  any  desire  to  alter  their  mode  of  living. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

''Sperry's  XXX"  flour  is  practically  the  only  kind  sold  here. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

Flour  is  not  imported  directly  into  this  district,  the  supply  being  drawn 
from  Manila.  It  is  estimated  that  400  quarter  sacks  are  consumed  here 
monthly,  principally  in  the  form  of  bread,  by  the  European  community. 

Wheat  is  not  imported  at  all. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAaLITIES. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  the  district  are  carried  out  in  Manila  by 
representative  agencies  here.  As  stated  before,  our  supplies  come  through 
Manila/ 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  are  the 

conservatism  of  the  natives  and  their  disinclination  to  work,  which  prevents 

their  earning  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  the  cheapest  form  of  food, 

which  is  probably  maize.     In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  demand  for  Ameri* 

can  flour  is  likely  to  be  of  slow  growth. 

G.  E.  A.  CADELL, 

Consular  AgenL 
CSbu,  March  8, 1894. 


MANILA. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


The  Caucasian  element  here  live  very  much  as  they  do  at  home,  but  the 
natives  and  Chinese,  who  form  over  99  per  cent  of  the  population,  are  rice- 
eaters.  There  is,  however,  a  large  consumption  of  flour  by  the  European 
population.     The  troops  and  naval  forces  also  use  considerable  quantities. 
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The  natives,  especially  those  living  near  the  large  towns,  eat  bread  made 
of  wheat  flour. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  imports  of  American  fiouTy  imported  from  China,  amounted  to 
335,000  sacks  (quarter  barrels)  and  329,000  sacks  in  1891  and  1892,  re* 
spectively.     The  statistics  for  1893  ^'^  ^^  Y^^  available. 

fts^f^e^yt  ^a  Xhf  Qpur  importe4  i$  Ao^^i^an  flour.  OQQa9iQ]Eu41y  a 
sailing  vessel  leaves  San  Francisco  to  load  out?far4.  ^  a  P^Uppin^  port,  ai^d 
it  often  finds  it  convenient  to  take  flour  in  lieu  of  ballast.  Such  imports 
would  be  credited  to  the  United  States,  but  almost  every  sack  of  flour  that 
finc^  its  way  to  these  islands  is  transshipped  at  Hosgkong  inta  loea^  steamers, 
aad  the  otistoniB  slatlstics  cpedit  the  nnport  to  China.  S^mi^  amaH  lots  of 
Japaaese  and  AustraHan  ioor  alsa  come  via.  Hoogkoagy  but  tl^^  gcadei 
ean  not  compare  either  in  quality  or  price  nath  Califonua  floor. 

Wheat  is  not  imported  into  these  islands. 

DUTIES. 

The  duty  on  quarter-barrel  sacks  of  flour  is  56  cents  eadi,  hueluding  duty 
on  the  sack,  and  on  wheat  66  cents  per  100  kilograms.  The  doty  ia 
the  same  on  flour  fh>m  all  coimtries,  except  that  from  Spain.  Spanish  floor 
pays  but  20  emits  per  barrel  and  Spanish  wheat  but  6  cents  per  100  kilo^ 
grams,  it  was  expected  that  when  these  differential  duties  went  into  foroe 
(April  I,  1892)  a  large  demand  for  Spanish  flour  would  set  in.  This^  how- 
ever,  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACIUTIES. 

Flour  business  is  only  possible  where  ^  bank  credit  on  London  is  opened 
by  some  bank  here  through  some  other  bank  in  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  direct  shipphig  between  these  islands,  except  as  before  stated* 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

If  floiii:  w^e  put  on  the  free  list  here  a  much  larger  consumption  would 
doubtless  ensue.  At  present  a  5o-]jK)und  sack  sells  at  wholesale  at  |2.aj(, 
local  currency. 

a  H.  COWAN, 

Manila,  February  /,  i8g4^ 


SIAM. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 

The  Siamese  live  almost  entirely  on  rice  and  fish,  and  flour  is  practically 
an  unknown  quantity  to  them. 

QUAUTY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  used  in  Siam  ranges  from  a  ''XX"  brand,  which 
sells  at  about  $i  per  50-pound  sack  retail,  to  a  kiln-dried  flour  in  tin  cans 
containing  xo  pounds  each  imported  from  England,  and  which  sells  at  about 
95  cents  per  tin.  The  Sperry  and  Dayton  brands  from  California  are  those 
principally  found  on  the  market. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  imports  of  American  flour,  as  the  customs 
returns  do  not  ^ve  the  country  of  origin,  but  credit  the  product  to  the 
country  from  which  it  is  received.  The  following  statistics  are,  however, 
practically  correct:  American  flour  imported  into  Siam  during  the  two  calen- 
dar years  1 89 1  and  1892  (the  statistics  for  1893  are  ^^^  Y^^  available)  were 
30,370  and  36,514  bags,  valued  at  ^29,508  and  $36,782,  respectively.  The 
flour  imported  from  other  countries  during  the  above  years  did  not,  in  my 
estimation,  amount  to  over  $15,000. 

Wheat  is  not  imported  into  Siam. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  is  3  per  cent  ad  valoreoL 
The  duty  is  the  same  on  products  from  all  countries. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

Exchange  is  principally  carried  on  through  the  local  branch  of  the  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.  There  are  other  agencies  of 
minor  importance. 

The  principal  portion  of  goods  shipped  from  the  United  States  comes  via 
Hongkong,  where  it  is  transshipped  for  this  port;  some,  however,  comes 
via  Singapore,  where  it  is  also  transshipped. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  importation  of  a  greater  amount  of  American  flour  into  Siam  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  increase  in  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the 
country,  who  are  practically  the  only  consumers.  The  rice  and  fish  diet  fills 
entirely  the  wants  of  the  Siamese,  and  they  do  not  care  for,  and,  in  fact,  know 

nothing  of,  flour. 

ROBERT  M.  BOYD, 

Bangkok,  February  2,  i8g4.  Vice- Consul- GeneraL 
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STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

STANDARD  OF    LIVINO. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  these  possessions  and  throughout  Malaisia  falls 
below  that  of  Europe,  and  &r  below  that  of  the  United  States.  With  all  but 
the  Europeans,  who  are  greatly  in  the  minorityi  the  real  "staff  of  life"  is 
rice,  to  which  the  natives  add  fruit,  vegetables,  and  dried  fish,  the  Chinese 
population  supplementing  the  whole  with  pork — ^fresh  when  obtainable — an 
article  of  food  forbidden  by  the  Koran  to  the  Mohammedan  Malays. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  in  this  colony  and  its  dependencies  is  the 
medium  grade  of  California  flour,  which  appears  to  stand  the  climate  better 
than  the  flour  produced  from  wheat  grown  in  the  Northwest. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

The  amount  of  American  wheat  flour  imported  into  the  Straits  Settlements 
during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  ^"^^  12,722  tons, 
i3>8o5  tons,  and  12,748  tons,  respectively.  No  American  wheat  was  im- 
ported during  these  years. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  from  other  countries  amounted  to 
I9I04  tons,  and  of  wheat  I9I30  tons  during  the  three  years. 

DUTIES. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  and  their  dependencies  there  are  no  duties  im- 
posed upon  wheat  or  wheat  flour. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAOUTIBS. 

All  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  afforded  by  the  leading  banks  at 
Singapore,  which  are  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 
the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank 
of  India  (limited). 

Shipments  hither  of  flour  from  the  United  States  are  made  via  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company's  steamers  to  Hongkong,  and  thence  transshipped  to  this  point. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  only  apparent  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  trade  in 
American  flour  here  is  the  want  of  opportunities  for  direct  shipments  from 
San  Francisco  to  Singapore. 
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TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

As  the  European  population  increases  and  the  natives  become  more  ac« 
customed  to  the  use  of  wheat  flour  as  an  adjunct  to  their  ordinary  diet  the 
prospect  of  doing  a  more  extensive  business  in  the  American  product  will 
steadily  improve  thraugbout  these  and  the  adjacent  states. 

The  market  is  one  which,  I  believe,  will  prove  very  valuable  to  us  in  the 
future,  possibly  in  the  very  near  future,  and  one  which  we  should  and  can 
coptrol. 

E.  SPENCER  PRATT, 

Consul' G^ir^L 

SUTGAFORS,  March  /^^  i9g4. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 


PALESTINE. 

^4WPAW  O^  I4VINCU 

Th^  stsmd^d  of  liviiig  ampD||  the  natives^  of  Palestine  in  (;oinpari|tfvel7 
Iqw-  Tl^eir  waAt$  are  few  and  their  poveily  con^pel^  tJtmo^  tfi  ^ubeif^t  pa  tbf 
bare  ^eces8aries.  Vegetable!  form  t)ieir  chief  (004.  The  hulk  pf  the  popur 
iation  raise  their  owa  flow.  When  ^ur  baa  tp  he  pi^rci^^d  thpy  buy  ^f 
native  pro4uct9  whicb  tbery  ean  proqure  m  the  nwket^  ^t  aa  leverage  <;o9t  of 
10  cents  per  rotUe  (6  poDPds). 

The  people  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour  on  one  condition,  namely, 
that  they  can  obtain  it  as  cheaply  as  they  can  the  native  flour,  which,  though 

ji^eripp  m  qMfLUlytt  9atis$e9!  theiif  wan^^ 

IMPORT^  QF  FLOUR, 

The  European  apd  American  elements  of  the  population,  which  number 
«t  moat  13,000,  together  with  probably  5,000  well*to*do  natives,  eat  bread 
made  from  fine  grades  of  flour.  This  demand  is  supplied  by  Russia  and 
Austria.  Russia  is  by  &r  the  largest  exporter  of  flour  to  Palestine.  The 
qualities  of  the  Russian  product  are  No.  i  and  No.  o — from  middling  to  finest. 
It  it  retailed  in  the  markets  at  from  20  to  50  cents  per  roltle. 

The  duty  on  all  foreign  wheat  and  flour  is  9  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

SmPPINO  FAaLITIBS. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  frpm  the  United  States  to  Palestine  are  veq^ 
litnitedf  No  Une  of  steamers  is  now  n^akipg  di^ejct  cpnneption  with  our  only 
seaport — ^Jafla — ^which  has  no  harbor^  making  the  loadiQ^;  ^d  luUpadini;  of 
cargoes  always  diflicult  and  often  dangerous. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE., 

Two  very  decided  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  Amer- 
ican flour-^flrst,  the  small  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  a  better  ar- 
ticle than  they  themselves  produce,  and,  secondly,  the  long  distance  which 
the  American  exporter  would  have  to  transport  bis  goods.    As  £Eu:ilities  now 
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exist  Russia  or  Austria  can  control  the  imports  of  wheat  and  floor  to  this 
country. 

No  flour  is  now  imported  from  the  United  States,  and,  with  the  present 
means  of  transportation,  no  importer  can  attempt  it  with  any  hope  of  gain. 

EDWIN  S.  WALLACE, 

Cfffuul^ 
Jx&USALBM,  February  /,  /  jp/. 


SIVAS. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVINO» 


The  Standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  is  extremely  low.  The 
people  are  miserably  poor.  They  lead  a  '^ hand-to-mouth"  existence. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  railroads  and  of  all  cheap  and  rapid  means  of 
transportation,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  more  they  produce  the  more 
grinding  are  the  tax  collectors,  there  is  little  inducement  for  the  people  to 
raise  more  wheat  than  they  require  for  their  own  present  needs. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

Probably  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  flour  used  here  is  wheat  ground  whole, 
uncleaned,  and  not  sifted.  The  wheat  is  thrashed  on  the  ground  by  means 
of  a  drag  drawn  over  it  by  oxen,  and  consequently  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dirt  and  small  stones.  The  common  people  prefer  the  whole 
wheat  flour  made  from  this  mixture  because  it  has  more  taste,  and  they  can 
feel  that  they  are  eating  something.  They  do  not  understand  manipulating 
the  finer  grades  of  flour,  which  are  used  almost  entirely  by  the  bakers,  who 
make  bread  and  cakes  for  the  richer  people  in  the  cities. 

It  would  probably  take  some  years  to  educate  the  common  people  up  to 
the  standard  of  American  flour.  The  average  price  of  the  flour  most  used 
here  is  about  one-third  the  price  of  low-grade  American  flour.  It  is  made 
from  a  mixture  of  various  grades  of  spring  and  winter  wheat. 

Within  recent  years  mills  with  machinery  have  been  introduced  for 
making  the  fine  flour.  It  is  made  in  three  grades  of  fineness.  The  average 
prices  are  about  ^1.20  per  barrel  for  the  lowest  grade,  ^1.30  for  the  medium, 
and  ^1.50  for  the  finest.     The  two  lower  grades  are  those  most  used. 

Last  year  the  crops  were  very  poor,  and  the  present  prices  are  about  three 
times  the  average  price — %^y  $4,  $$,  and  $6, 

IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

I  think  no  American  flour  or  wheat  has  been  imported  into  any  part  of 
this  consular  district  during  the  last  three  years.  Occasionally,  when  there 
is  a  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  interior  and  the  charges  for  transportation  are 
high,  a  small  amount  of  Russian  flour  is  imported  at  Samsoun.  I  do  not 
know  the  quantity.  It  varies  with  the  temporary  demand,  and  does  not 
occur  unless  the  price  of  native  flour  reaches  about  ^3.70  per  barrel. 
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EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAQLITIES. 

There  are  no  public  banks  in  the  interior  and  no  established  facilities  for 
monetary  exchange. 

There  is  no  direct  communication  with  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
steamship  service  from  Marseilles  and  Havre  to  Samsoun  and  Trebizonde, 
whose  harbors  are  poor,  with  no  docks. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK* 

The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  fact  that  under  proper 

conditions  this  country  raises  sufficient  wheat  for  its  needs,  the  absence  of 

railroads,  and  the  absence  of  products  to  take  in  exchange  are  obstacles  to 

the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  in  this  part  of  Turkey,  and,  in  my 

opinion,  the  prospects  for  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour  here  are 

very  poor. 

M.  A.  JEWETT, 

Consul.  . 

SiVAS,  January  20,  i8g4» 


SYRIA. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 


Cereals  form  the  standard  articles  of  food  in  Syria,  the  soil  of  all  this 
region  being  very  fertile  and  abundantly  productive  of  grains,  especially 
wheat.  The  standard  articles  of  food  among  the  city  residents  are  wheat 
flour  and  rice,  and  among  the  country  people,  or  "fellaheen,"  barley  and 
maize  flour,  lentils,  ''bourgul"  (crushed  wheat),  and  beans. 

These  constitute  the  main  elements  of  daily  food,  and  the  special  object 
of  the  majority  of  Syrians  being  to  obtain  and  use  the  cheapest  kind  of  flour, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  willing  and  ready  to  eat 
American  flour  if  it  could  be  put  down  in  this  market  at  a  price  to  compete 
with  the  native  wheat,  barley,  or  maize  flour. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

Wheat  flour  of  middling  grade  is  the  quality  most  used  in  Syria,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  meat  and  vegetables  are  only  secondary  articles  of  diet 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  Wheat  flour  constitutes,  in 
consequence,  the  main  food  substance  throughout  this  land. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

No  American  wheat  or  wheat  flour  was  imported  into  this  district  during 
the  years  under  consideration,  except  such  small  quantities  as  were  brought 
by  American  missionaries  for  their  own  use. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  statistical  bureau  in  Beirut  or  of  any  custom- 
house records  open  to  inspection,  it  is  impossible  to  correctly  report  the 
quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  from  other  countries,  but  the  following 
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figures  will  give  an  appracdmate  estimate  of  thai  quuitity  of  wheat  flour  im- 
ported fKQV^  %h^  riph  grs^-growing  s^ctioo  of  the  HauraQ  si^d  Qthfar  Uiland 
districts  by  way  of  Damascus,  and  also  from  foreign  port^ : 


y  Py*«  »»«— ■  »»«—»—— «»«y»»»»—«»  »««»—»»»«— »i^i»»————»«y— —«——^—— t^— «■»«■»«»»<»  •■•••■••i 
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T^V 


FVom— . 


Hmaran. 


PamuU, 

«5. 473. pop 
ai, 086,000 


65»44«» 


i,6oOy 
«f3«». 


3,600^000 


T«- 


-H'i 


In  thia  connection  it  is  well  to  understand  that  the  eity  of  Damascus, 
which  is  about  51  English  miles  from  Beirut,  and  in  this  consular  district,  is 
the  great  granary  market  for  all  the  wheat  produced  in  the  province  of  the 
Hauran,  where  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  easily  produces  from  fifty  to  one 
himdred  fold  in  crops,  and  where  only  a  small  portion  of  the  immense  wheat 
territory  is  planted.  This  country  is  now  being  opened  up  by  railroads,  and 
the  present  production  and  future  promise  of  this  vast  and  rich  territory 
stand  as  a  barrier  against  outside  or  foreign  products.  This  native  wheat 
is  ground  in  Damascus  and  brought  to  Beirut  in  the  wagons  of  the  French 
Pilig^nce  Qompapy  and  a]so  on  the  backs  of  camels,  mules,  an(^  donkeys. 

The  q^uantity  of  wheat  imported  from  other  countries  in  the  three 
past  may  be  estimated  ^pprpxima,te!ly  as  foUows: 


Anatolia  and  Syrian  coast  poit».....M 


Total... 


•■•—••»— 


•••••••••••••••■«•••••••«•••••••••••«  •••• 


iW»»  •■■•■•—••■ 


189X. 


xao.ooa 
16,768,000 


x6«  888,000 


xipa. 


800,000 
15,669,000 


z6, 46s,  000 


X893. 


600,1 


«f# 339.000 


DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  American  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  as  well  as  on  wheat 
aind  wheat  flour  imported  from  other  foreign  countries  into  Sjrria  is  ft  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  while  the  whoat  and  wheat  flour  imported  from  ^  Turkish  di9lrii$t 
ia  subjected  to  no  customs  duty  whatever. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAOLITIES. 

The  best  and  safest  fisu:ilities  for  monetary  exchange  in  this  market  are 
fiiini&hed  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  and  the  usual  me^od  19  by  pur- 
chase of  checks  or  sight  drafts,  payable  at  vfMrious  terms^  cm  its  bpnaoh  ipi 
London.  These  drafts  can  be  easily  negotiatied  anywhere  in  the  Unit^ 
States.  There  are  abo  other  banks  of  good  standing  and  high  retput^tion 
through  which  exchanges  can  be  m^de  with  nearly  as  much  seciirity  an4 
equal  facility  as.  vi^  the  Impeirial  Ottoman  fiank^ 
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The  Faber  line  of  steamers  via  Havre  and  Marseilles,  as  well  as  the  Mes- 
sageries  Maritimes  de  France  and  the  English  Knott's  Prince  steamers  via 
London  and  Liverpool  secure  advantageous  shipping  facilities  from  the 
United  States  to  Syria. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  American  flour 
in  this  section  of  the  Turkish  Empire  consist,  first,  in  the  production  of  this 
article  in  the  country  itself  considerably  beyond  the  consumption  of  the 
Syrian  people,  and,  secondly,  in  the  absence  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from 
the  United  States  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  the  consequence  being  that  freight 
and  instuunce  run  up  to  a  figure  which  almost  excludes  the  possibility  of  com- 
peting with  the  other  countries  which  supply  this  market  with  the  foreign 
wheat  flour  used  by  the  inhabitants.  The  reason  why  the  quantity  of  foreign 
flour  consumed  here  is  so  small  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  S)rriansare  generally 
satisfied  with  the  dieap  native  flour,  and  that  only  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can colonists  use  the  dearer  foreign  flour  for  pastry  and  special  cooking  pur- 
poses. 

TRADE    OUTLOOK. 

Hie  prospects  for  doing  a  more  Extensive  bdsinie^  in  American  flo'ikr  al«, 
fbt  the  present  at  leuiit,  not  very  promising ;  but  they  may  and  will  improve 
with  increasing  immigration  of  Europeans  and  Americans  into  this  country, 
as  well  as  from  the  increasing  tendency  shown  by  well-to-do  natives  to  adopt 
the  delicacies  of  the  American  and  French  cuisine. 

THOMAS  R.  GIBSON, 

CMsuJi 


ALGERIA. 


STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district  is  both  high  and  low-* 
high  in  the  cities,  where  the  population  is  mostly  European,  and  very  low  in 
the  interior,  where  the  native  element  predominates. 

In  Algiers  the  conditions  of  living  are  exceedingly  costly.  In  the  cities 
and  towns  the  best  quality  of  bread  is  eaten,  and  the  finest  brand  of  flour  re- 
quired. In  the  interior  the  natives  feed  on  flour  of  roasted  barley,  mixed 
with  a  little  water  Crouina"),  or  are  contented  with  a  sort  of  pancake  not 
over  half  an  inch  thick  made  of  grain  roughly  ground  between  two  stones. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

No  American  flour  has  been  imported  into  Algeria  during  the  years 
z89i-'93,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  unknown  in  this  district.  The  imports  from 
other  countries,  chiefly  from  France  (Marseilles),  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893 
were: 

Kilograms* 

189I 5,263,000 

1892 13,049,200 

1893- 15,095,900 

The  imports  of  wheat  were : 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Other 
countriei. 

•Amm 

KUtgranu. 

•  ••••••••  •••*••••• 

•••••••••••••••••• 

5,634,100 

KUegrmmu, 
ze,9i9,6oo 

9,8x5,100 

••mo 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good,  the  Banque  de  TAlg^rie, 
the  Credit  Foncier  et  Agricole  d'Alg6rie,  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the  Credit 
Alg^rien,  and  the  Compagnie  Alg^rienne  having  branch  offices  throughout 
the  country  and  numerous  correspondents  abroad.  American  business  trans- 
actions are,  as  a  rule,  carried  on  through  Paris  and  London,  the  rate  of  ex- 
change being  slightly  higher  when  drawn  on  the  United  States  than  on 
Europe. 

Shipping  facilities  with  the  United  States  are  not  good,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  direct  communication.  Except  the  steamers  of  the  Hamburg  Packet 
Company  and  North  German  Lloyd,  which  call  at  Algiers  twice  a  month 
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from  November  to  May,  no  regular  steamship  lines  ply  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Algerian  ports.  Goods  to  or  from  the  United  States  are  generally 
shipped  in  transit  via  Marseilles^  Havre,  Liverpool,  London,  Antwerp,  or 
Hamburg. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  lack  of  direct  and  regular  commimication  has  always  been,  and  still 
is,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  The  expenses  of  transshipment  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  freight 
and  put  the  American  products  at  a  disadvantage. 

Another  obstacle  of  minor  importance,  but  nevertheless  worthy  of  being 
taken  into  consideration  at  present,  is  the  state  of  the  financial  market.  In 
most  of  the  eastern  wheat-producing  countries  the  rate  of  exchange  is  greatly 
inlUfavor  of  France,  and  to  a  certain  extent  counterbalances  the  protective 
import  duty  imposed  on  the  staple.  Under  such  circumstances  French  and 
Algerian  importers  are  inclined  to  draw  their  supplies  from  those  markets 
zather  than  from  the  United  States,  where  the  rate  of  exchange  is  against 
them. 

TRADE  OX7TLOOK. 

It  is  not  likely,  in  my  opinion,  that  Algeria  will  ever  become  a  large 
market  for  American  wheat  and  flour.  The  colony  is  almost  self-supporting 
in  that  respect  and  only  requires  the  foreign  products  when,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  local  crop  has  failed. 

CHAS.  T.  GRELLET, 

ConsuL 
AioiXRa,  May  89  i8g4» 


EGYPT. 

Egypt  IS  a  country  oiSering  little  scope  for  the  extension  of  trade  in  Anieri^ 
Can  whtat  flotir.  Egypt  is  a  purely  agricultural  country,  and  nt>t  Only  produces 
wheat  and  other  cereab  sufficient  for  its  population  t^f  7,000,000  or  d,ooO|- 
000,  but  sends  to  Europe  each  year  its  surplus  of  breadstuR^,  aggfega;ting  in 
value  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000. 

The  customs  returns  disclose  only  exports  of  wheat  flour ;  but,  were  gndn 
or  any  other  standard  article  brought  into  the  tountry,  it  would  brdinarily 
pay  a  duty  of  8  per  cent  on  the  market  value,  the  same  as  flour.  The  iA^ 
port  law  of  Egypt  permits  the  entry  of  prime  necessaries  at  a  reduced  rate,  or 
even  free  of  duty;  but  this  arrangement  could  t>nly  operate  in  the  event  X3f 
famine. 

Should  shipments  of  flour  be  made  from  the  United  States  to  Egyptian 
ports  they  would  necessiarily  be  in  chattered  vessels,  as  theit  id  no  dirett  line 
of  communication  between  the  two  countries.  Monetary  taabajigt  wovld 
be  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  London  or  Pans  bankiBg  houKS. 

FREDERIC  G.  PENFrELD, 

A£^€$t^  and  Consul-  GemraL 
Cairo,  January  11^  i8g4m 
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MADAGASCAR. 


STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  among  the  native  tribes  is  most  primitive,  con- 
sisting usually  of  about  z>^  to  a  pounds  of  rice  per  adult  per  diem.  To  this 
is  added  about  a  cents'  worth  of  beef  and  such  greens  as  pumpkin  vine  and 
various  kind^  of  weeds  and  lentils,  of  which  a  stew  is  made  and  eaten  twice 
a  day.  Among  the  colonials  and  foreigners  the  standard  of  living  is  the 
same  as  in  most  English  and  French  colonies.  All  foreigners  use  wheat  flour 
more  or  less;  the  natives  but  very  little.  With  the  latter,  however,  the 
price  is  the  main  consideration.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  eat  anything 
that  is  cheap  and  nutritious. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  used  here  is  very  poor  indeed,  being  Bombay  flour 
mainly,  with  some  Australian.  Sometimes  the  two  are  sold  mixed.  The 
result  is  a  musty  and  dirty  looking  bread. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  values  of  flour  importations  at  this  port  for  the  years  specified  were; 


DascripdoD. 


Totftl..... 


.»...■■..■....•■..>•.•......>....... 


1891. 


l3» 


300 
80 


3,380 


z89«. 


|s,850 

340 

80 


3.«70 


1893. 


13,400 
SS4 
»5» 


4f»34 


There  never  has  been  any  importation  of  wheat  from  any  country  into 
liiadagascar,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

DUTIES. 

The  duty  on  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  regardless  of  origin,  is  10  per  cent  on 
the  cost  price  in  the  country  of  purchase.  This  duty  is  assessed  upon  the 
first  cost,  freight  and  other  charges  not  being  considered  as  a  part  of  said 
cost. 

EXCHANGE  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  have  lately  been  curtailed  by  the 
liquidation  and  closing  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank,  a  branch  of  the  New 
Oriental  Banking  Corporation  of  London.  The  entire  burden  of  commer- 
cial exchange  now  rests  upon  the  local  branches  of  the  Comptoir  National 
d'Escompte  de  Paris.  This  institution  is  said  to  have  a  capital  of  ^16,000,- 
AM.  K.^^""""aa«  ^Ai 
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ooo.  The  local  branch  here  quotes  exchange  as  follows:  They  will  sell 
sight  drafts  on  Paris,  London,  and  New  York  (the  United  States  generally) 
at  2^,  2^,  and  2^^  per  cent  premium,  and  time  drafts  on  the  same  places  for 
the  same  premium,  less  one-half  of  one  per  cent  for  each  month  of  the  life 
of  the  drafts.  They  will  buy  sight  drafts  on  Paris,  London,  and  New  York 
at  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent  discount,  and  time  drafts  at  the  same  discount, 
plus  the  same  discount  for  each  month  of  the  life  of  the  draft 

SHIPPING  FXaUTIES* 

Shipping  facilities  are  gradually  growing  better.  There  are  now  three 
main  steam  routes,  viz: 

(i)  New  York  to  Liverpool,  via  Cunard  or  White  Star  lines;  Liverpool 
to  Cape  Town,  via  Shaw  &  Saville  line ;  Cape  Town  to  Tamatave,  via  Castle 
line,  every  4  weeks. 

(2)  New  York  to  Cape  Town,  via  Norton  &  Son's  South  African  line; 
Cape  Town  to  Tamatave,  via  Castle  line,  every  4  weeks. 

(3)  New  York  to  the  Mediterranean,  via  Marseilles  and  Brindisi,  thence 
to  Tamatave,  via  Massageries  (or  Suez)  Maritimes  line,  monthly. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  only  obstacles  to  an  extension  of  the  American  flour  trade  are  lack 
of  enterprise;  French  and  English  competition,  the  latter  especially;  and, 
lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  only  American 
commercial  houses  here  to  any  imports  from  the  United  States  but  cottons, 
called  grays,  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  a  few  drills,  and  some  kerosene  oil. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

Bombay  flour  retails  here  at  a.bout  $6  per  barrel  and  Australian  at  1 7  to 
$g  per  barrel.  Put  American  flour  of  good  quality  in  this  market  at  a  figure 
that  will  enable  retailers  to  cut  those  prices  and  it  will  capture  the  trade. 

English  and  French  colonial  houses  give  90  days  credit  to  responsible 
parties — a.  great  consideration  to  small  dealers — ^while  American  terms  are 
short  time  or  cash. 

I  would  add  that  the  consumption  of  flour  among  the  natives  at  Antana- 
narivo is  very  much  larger  than  at  Tamatave.  There  is  also  a  large  European 
community  at  that  place,  but  goods  must  be  conveyed  thither  (260  miles)  on 
men's  shoulders,  over  a  rugged  country.  Small  packets  or  packages  are 
essential  for  such  mode  of  conveyance,  namely  half  sacks  and  quarter  bar- 
rels.* 

EDW.  TELFAIR  WETTER, 

Consul. 

Taiaatavs,  A^7  r,  1894, 

•  So*  "  Fackiiig  Goods  for  Expoctf"  No.  xte,  pp.  aoa-oxob 


MOZAMBIQUE. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  Mozambique  is  not  high.  The  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  satisfied  if  they  can  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  with- 
out any  of  its  luxuries.  The  quantity  of  bread  consumed  is  small,  and  pastry 
is  rarely  seen  except  in  the  houses  oC  foreigners. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  greater  part  of  the  flour  consumed  here  comes  from  Bombay  in  aoo- 
pound  sacks.  It  is  of  fairly  good  quality,  somewhat  resembling  what  is 
called  in  the  United  States  St  Louis  flour,  and  retails  for  about  $6  per  sack. 
Small  quantities  are  also  imported  from  Austria,  France,  and  Germany,  gen- 
erally for  the  use  of  the  importers,  though  occasionally  very  small  lots  are 
sold. 

The  people  are  probably  ready  to  eat  American  flour;  but,  as  the  first 
consideration  with  them  is  cheapness,  the  American  flour  will  have  to  be 
sold  at  prices  which  will  fevorably  compare  with  those  of  the  Bombay  ar- 
ticle. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

No  American  flour,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  been  imported  here.  A 
few  years  ago  Australian  flour  was  imported  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the 
quantity  received  now  is  very  small. 

The  total  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  the  port  of  Mozambique  from 
all  countries  during  the  past  few  years  may,  in  the  absence  of  ofllcial  figures, 
be  safely  stated  to  have  been  loo  tons  per  annum.  The  reason  why  the  im- 
port of  flour  is  so  small  is  that  rice  is  the  "stafif  of  life"  in  Mozambique. 
Rice  is  cheaper  than  flour,  and  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  live 
upon  it  almost  exclusively. 

Wheat  is  not  imported. 

As  long  as  Australia  and  India  produce  wheat  and  furnish  a  fairly  good 
flour  at  a  low  rate,  and  can  secure  low  freight  rates  to  this  coast,  they  will 
probably  be  the  principal  competitors  for  the  flour  trade  of  east  and  south- 
east Africa.  The  United  States  are  too  far  away.  Given  flour  at  a  lower 
price  in  the  United  States  than  in  India,  the  American  product  would  have 
to  come  to  Lorenzo  Marquez  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  from  there  be  trans- 
shipped to  the  different  coast  ports  by  steamer,  or  it  would  go  to  Cape  ports 
by  steamer  from  New  York  and  be  forwarded  on  to  its  final  destination  by  an 
east  coast  steamer.  In  either  case,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  final  port  of 
delivery  the  charges  for  freight,  transfers,  lightering,  etc.,  will  have  run  up 
to  nearly  |2o  per  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  a  "  cutch,"  or  Maskat  dhow,  wiU 
bring  flour  from  India  for  a  few  dollars  per  ton. 
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EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAaUTIES. 

There  is  but  one  English  bank  in  this  province,  and  that  is  situated  in 
Lorenzo  Marquez,  where  it  offers  excellent  facilities  for  exchange.  There 
are  several  branches  of  a  Lisbon  bank  located  in  the  principal  ports  of  the 
colony,  but  their  rates  of  exchange  are  so  high  that  beyond  Lisbon  dealing 
with  them  is  out  of  the  question. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  there  is  much  prospect  of  doing  an  extensive 
business  in  American  flour  in  this  province.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
price  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  be  considered,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  the  small  annual  consumption — loo  tons  here,  a  like  quantity 
In  Quilimane,  and^  perhapsi  a  little  more  in  Lorenzo  Marquez  and  Beira. 

DUTIES. 

The  duty  on  flour  and  wheat  from  all  countries  is  one  cent  per  pound 

W.  STANLEY  HOLLIS, 

Consul. 
Mozambique,  March  ^  1894. 


ST.   HELENA. 

Rice  Is  the  Important  article  of  food  in  St.  Helena,  although  flour  is  used 
by  those  who  can  afford  it.  The  quality  most  used  is  the  ''Household"  or 
"Family"  brand. 

The  imports  of  flour  into  St.  Helena  during  the  years  ending  June  30, 
i89x-'939  were  as  follows. 


Yew. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

VakM. 

BarrtU. 
3x6 

380 
978 

«,735 
6,  •75 

Saekt. 

•*X53 

x,68o 

«»574 

f<3>3SS 

".35© 
>3.>o5 

Toiil  I....MI 

».«74 

".4«5 

6»407 

38*490 

There  are  no  wheat  imports  into  this  island. 

H.  CHRISTIAN  BORSTEL, 

ConsuL 
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SIERRA   LEONE. 

STANDARD   OF  UVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  is  not  high.  The  people,  however,  are  becoming 
used  to  American  flour.  The  best  quality  of  flour  is  used  when  it  can  ba 
obtained. 

IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 

The  imports  of  American  flour  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1891, 
1893,  and  1893,  were  6,528,  7,200,  and  11,500  barrels,  respectively.  No 
wheat  flour  is  imported  from  any  other  country  than  the  United  States. 

Wheat  <' cracked"  or  '' crushed"  only  is  luedj  and  in  limited  quantitieSft 
Whatever  is  used  is  American. 

DUTIES. 

Import  duties  are  jyi  per  cent  ad  valorem,  except  on  articles  specially 
exempted,  and  "specific.^ 
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EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAeiLfnBS. 

There  is  one  banking  house  here — ^recently  opened.  Exchange  on  the 
United  States  can  be  obtained  at  4  per  cent  in  English  gold,  or  I4.80  for 
I5  in  American  gold.  The  English  pound  sterling  in  this  colony  is  ^4. 80  in 
American  gold  dollars. 

Direct  shipping  is  by  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  and  Boston  and 
indirect  by  steamer  via  Liverpool. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  extending  trade  in  American  floor 
here.  In  my  opinion  the  prospect  is  good  for  doing  a  more  extensive  busi- 
ness, not  only  in  flour,  but  in  all  other  American  food  stufls,  if  properly  intrb* 

duced  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

BOLDING  BOWSER, 

Sierra  Leone,  January  //,  1894^ 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

It  !s  impossible  to  gauge  the  standard  of  living  in  this  consular  district, 
which  is  very  large,  comprising  four  states,  viz,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange 
Free  State,  and  the  South  African  Republic — the  population  being  com- 
posed of  several  distinct  races,  viz,  white,  Malay,  negroes,  Hottentots,  etc. 
So  far  as  the  white  and  most  of  the  Malay  population  is  concerned,  I  should 
say  the  standard  of  living  is  well  up  with  the  best  American  communities, 
and  the  people  are  ready  to  eat  American  flour  because  it  is  the  best. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  quality  of  flour  most  used  depends  upon  the  nationality  of  the  par- 
ticular section  using  it;  a  fair  average  would  be  a  medium  grade. 

IMPORTS  OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

I  am  unable  to  obtain  statistics  for  fiscal  years,  but  the  following  state* 
ment  shows  the  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  into  Cape  Colony  for  the  calendar 
years  i89i-'93: 


Whence  Imported. 

X89Z. 

1893. 

X893.       , 

United  Statct.i........... 

WJuat  ft0ur. 

P<mnd», 
x,x3o«36o 
5t, 854, 404 

Pffunth, 

Pounds. 

4,455,847 
99,905,016 

All  n»li»r  countries 

33,79S,4^ 

Wktai. 

X  OCAl*  •••••••••••»•«« 

53,974,764 

33,795,469 

33,660,863 

IToited  StAte0M.. c 

3,708,853 
101,360 

«,«57.«94 
5,580 

4,495,467 
197,008 

AH  other  countries - — 

■  ••••••••••••••••••■•«••••••••••••••■••••••••••••••••»•••«••••••■•■ 

Total...^......... 

3,8x0,9x3 

9,263,874 

4. 69a, 475 

Most  of  the  imports  into  the  Orange  Free  State  pass  tlirough  the  ports  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  are,  doubtless,  included  in  the  foregoing  figures,  there 
being  a  customs  union  in  vogue  here;  but  I  give  herewith  the  statistics  fur- 
nished by  our  agent,  Mr.  Landgraf,  showing  the  imports  of  flour  into  that 
country  for  the  years  under  consideration,  viz:  In  1891,  587,520  pounds;  in 
1892,  583,499  pounds;  and  in  1893,  422,219  pounds.  No  record  is  kept  of 
the  country  of  origin. 

DUTIES. 

The  duties  on  flour  and  wheat — the  same  on  the  products  of  all  countries — 
are  as  follows:  Wheat,  2j.  per  100  pounds;  wheat  flour,  5^.  (I1.21)  per  100 
pounds. 
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EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  monetary  exchange  with  all  the  states  in  this  district 
are  excellent  in  every  way. 

Shipments  can  be  made  by  sailing  vessels  or  by  a  direct  line  of  steamships 
from  New  York.  Goods  for  the  interior  are  landed  at  Cape  Town,  Port 
Elizabeth,  East  London,  or  Natal,  and  transported  thence  by  rail  to  desti- 
nation. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  extending  the  trade  in  American 
flour  here. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  for  doing  a  more  extensive  trade  in  parts  of  South  Africa 
are  excellent.  The  country  is  growing  rapidly.  Mining  interests  are  being 
rapidly  and  profitably  developed,  thus  furnishing  a  large  community  of  con- 
sumers. 

Besides  this.  South  Africa  has  large  quantities  of  wool  for  export,  and  our 
tariff  on  wool  once  removed,  larger  numbers  of  vessels  must  soon  be  employed 
in  carrying  the  crop  to  the  United  States,  and  these  vessels  in  turn  should 
furnish  cheaper  water  rates  for  our  flour  to  this  section. 

Mr.  Landgraf,  consular  agent  at  Bloemfontein,  also  thinks  that  the  pros- 
pects are  good  for  building  up  trade  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  provided  we 
can  meet  the  selling  price  of  Australian  flour  in  that  market,  which  is  from 
I4.20  to  I5  per  100  pounds. 

All  things  considered,  I  believe  that  it  would  well  repay  our  shippers  of 
wheat  and  flour  to  make  a  strong  bid  for  this  market. 

a  H.  BENEDICT, 

ConsuL 
Caps  Town,  March  12^  iBg4» 


ZANZIBAR. 

« 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

Zanzibar  being  inhabited  by  people  of  difTerent  nationalities,  religions, 
customs,  etc.,  no  one  standard  of  living  can  apply  thereto.  The  native 
Swahili  population  has  one  standard,  and  the  Arabs,  Hindus,  Banyans, 
Parsees,  and  white  populations  have  each  a  different  standard.  The  Swahilis 
do  not  eat  wheat  flour — they  eat  flour  made  from  the  root  of  the  muhogo, 
and  also  maize  and  com.  The  other  eastern  nationalities  use  wheat  flour,  but 
the  quantity  consumed  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  population,  rice 
being  the  staple  article  of  food.  The  people  would  be  ready  to  eat  Ameri- 
can flour  could  they  obtain  it  as  cheaply  as  flour  imported  from  India  and 
Europe. 

QUALITY   OF   FLOUR  USED. 

The  grades  of  flour  consumed  are  chiefly  of  medium  and  cheap  qualities. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

No  flour  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  No  record  of  imports  and 
exports  was  kept  previous  to  1892.  In  1892  there  were  imported  from  Bom- 
bay 13,950  bags  and  2,000  barrels  from  Europe;  in  1893,  10,592  bags  from 
Bombay  and  1,857  barrels  from  Europe. 

The  record  of  wheat  has  been  kept  under  the  general  heading  of  <' grain." 
It  is  estimated  that  2,500  bags  came  from  Bombay  in  1892,  and  about  the 
same  amount  in  1893. 

No  duty  is  charged  on  flour  and  wheat. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FAaLITIIS. 

Monetary  facilities  are  of  the  best  with  European  countries,  India,  and 
Arabia.     American  business  is  done  through  London. 

Four  or  five  sailing  vessels  arrive  each  year  from  the  United  States. 
Shipments  can  be  made  by  steamer  to  Aden,  there  transshipping  for  Zanzi- 
bar;  or  to  Cape  Town,  and  there  transshipping  for  2^zibar;  or  via  Mar- 
seilles, Hamburg,  or  London. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  price  at  which  flour  would  have  to  be  sold  to  cover  expenses  and 
realize  any  profit  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  American  trade,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  American  flour  are  not  good,  owing  to 

the  cheap  supplies  from  other  countries. 

J.  W.  ALLEN, 

Acting  ConsuL 
Zanzibar,  March  27 ^  i8g4^ 
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NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

NEWCASTLE. 
STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  Standard  of  living  in  New  South  Wales  is  high.  The  average  annual 
consumption  of  wheat  per  capita  is  6^  bushels.  The  total  consumption  of 
wheat  in  the  colony  in  1893  was  7,125,000  bushels,  exclusive  of  seed  wheat. 
Of  this  total,  the  harvest  of  the  colony  supplied  6,150,000  bushels  and  the 
balance  was  imported  from  the  neighboring  colonies,  principally  from  Vic- 
toria. The  imports  from  Victoria  in  1892  amounted  to  700,382  bushels, 
valued  at  1701,613. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  annually  required  by  each 
inhabitant  of  this  colony  are  estimated,  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  as  follows: 
Flour,  270;  rice,  11. 8;  oatmeal,  4.2;  beef,  176.8;  mutton,  104.8;  pork, 
9.5;  potatoes,  206.5;  sugar,  93.5;  butter,  16.7;  cheese,  5.2;  tea,  7.2; 
coffee,  II. 5. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

High  grade  flours  are  used,  and  the  best  qualities  come  from  the  adjacent 
colonies,  chiefly  from  the  colony  of  Victoria. 

IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

The  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  into  New  Zealand  (all  from  the  adjacent 
colonies  save  the  small  lots  from  the  United  States)  were: 


Floor. 

Wbeat. 

T«r. 

FVom  United 
Sutes. 

From  other 
countries. 

Fh>m  United 
States. 

From  ocher 
countries. 

199*  ■•..M... .......•.•......«.■••.....••••....••••...•••.•.•*•.......••«••.•• 

189^  ••■••..•.««•  •..H................M.. *•••.•........■■.•...*«...•••  •»«••• 

.  CwtM. 
3,840 
z,a8o 
600 

Cwts. 
«,  975,980 
974,9^ 
535,680 

ButMt. 
«3,98S 

•  •  .  ...a..**....... 

BtuJUU. 
886,094 
9*8, 88« 
47M«« 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

Whatever  wheat  and  flour  may  be  required  in  New  South  Wales,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  home  product,  can  be  more  advantageously  supplied  by  the 
neighboring  colonies  than  by  the  United  States ;  hence  there  are  no  prospects 
for  any  business  in  American  flour  in  this  colony. 

STEWART  KEIGHTLEY, 

Vice-  Commercial  Ageni. 
Newcastle,  March  77,  i8g4. 
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SYDNEY. 


STANDARD  OF  LIVINO. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  high.  The  cost  of  food  and 
beverages  other  than  intoxicants  for  the  year  1893,  according  to  Mr.  Cogh- 
Ian,  Government  statistician,  was  ;^i7y238,30o  (183,832,908)  for  the  i,2i2»- 
230  people,  or  I69.15  per  capita. 

The  cost  per  capita  in  the  principal  countries  is  given  as  follows :  United 
Kingdom,*  I71.18;  France,  |6i.io;  Belgium,  I60.73;  Germany,  I5 4. 60; 
Holland,  I52;  United  States,  I49. 38;  Austria,  I39. 40;  Italy,  I35. 20;  and 
Russia,  $26.  This  indicates  the  plane  of  living  in  New  South  Wales,  andj 
when  we  consider  that  43  per  cent  of  the  total  food  cost  is  for  bread  and 
meat,  the  former  being  as  cheap  here  as  in  any  other  country  and  the  latter 
much  cheaper,  it  telb  more  strongly  in  favor  of  this  colony. 

The  annual  consumption  for  each  person  is,  according  to  Mr.  Coghlan, 
as  follows : 


Ankles. 


W DCftt  DOIMr.....»<«.— ....■..»«..... ■..—..♦........»» 

JU06  •••>•*>..•••.••.•..........••••••......•..*•.•••..«••• 

^^K»ipcmf......##—. .......> ............  >.■■>■..».....> 

Meat: 

Be«f..« 

Mutton.  ••«•••••••••>••••••>•••  ••••.••••••••«•••«••• 


Quantity. 


Pcunds, 

•70 
ZX.8 

X76.8 
X04.8 

9*5 


Articles. 


ymayocB ................................... ..»...»««» 

Sugar......  ..•.......••.•••••..••.••MM......M...... 

Butter... 

Tea.» 

Coffee.. 


Quantity, 


S06.5 

93*  S 
16.7 

7.S 
X1.S 


The  table  is  extraordinary  in  the  quantities  of  meats,  sugar,  and  tea,  and| 
on  the  whole,  probably  shows  an  average  higher  rate  of  living  than  that  of 
any  other  people.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  second 
part  of  the  first  interrogatory — the  people  are  ''ready  to  eat  American  flour" 
if  price  and  quality  are  satisfactory. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

Usually  the  best  quality  of  wheat  flour  is  used.  The  imiformity  is  notice- 
able. The  bread  for  the  richest  is  of  the  same  material  and  usually  of  the 
same  make  as  the  bread  of  the  penny  soup  house. 


IMPORTS   OF   FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 

I  find  by  Mr.  Coghlan's  calculations,  which  are  oflicial,  that  the  United 
States  furnished  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  imports  of  flour  during  the 
calendar  years  i89i-'93,  but  we  were  the  only  really  "foreign"  country 
from  which  any  was  imported,  the  deficiency  coming  chiefly  from  Victoria 
and  South  Australia. 
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The  details  of  these  imports  are  as  follows: 


Whenoe  imported— > 

X89X. 

1899. 

X893. 

3,840 

690,990 

551,680 

3a,6ao 

760 

CmU. 

x,a8o 
6x8,560 
3Xz,59o 

3a,6«> 
9,980 

600 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 

l^ucCTHimfl««»»»»«»»«»»»««»»»»»»— ——««»■««»»»«»««»»«»»— «»»»»nMn»»«»»»— »»»«»»«»«»— ——««■»«■ 

x,a79,Sao 

t976,i40 

536.t«o 

Wheat. 

Md{(iioonnj[  coiomcs»»»»»»»»«t«««»— #»■■■■■■■■■■»««—♦««—»»»»»»»»«»——»««»— —»»««♦»««««»»««« 

Butkeh. 

«3#985 

879,089 

BudUls. 

9,SIO 

BnsfUb, 
47«.7« 

886,074 

93«»4««» 

47«»7« 

•Not  aTalUble. 


t  The  details  fall  short  (9,880  cwu.)  of  making  up  tb*  total. 
EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 


Exchange  facilities  are  as  convenient  as  in  any  country. 

There  are  two  steamship  lines  making  monthly  trips  from  the  Pacific 
coast — one  from  San  Francisco  and  the  other  from  Vancouver — which  furnish 
convenient  transportation.  Sailing  ships  of  good  class  are  always  ready  to 
receive  charter.     Freights  are  ruling  low. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  obstacles  to  trade  can  be  more  clearly  answered  by  a  brief  review  of 
the  wheat  industry  of  this  country. 

While  Australia  can  not  be  regarded  jas  a  great  wheat  country,  as  the 
average  yield  is  below  the  average  of  the  wheat-producing  countries  of  the 
world,  yet,  as  the  average  of  New  South  Wales  is  13.2  bushels  per  acie» 
against  11. 7  bushels  for  the  United  States,  it  promises  to  take  a  leading 
place  in  this  industry  when  fully  developed.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced is  good,  and  its  production  has  increased  steadily  as  follows: 


1873. 
X883. 

1893. 


••••aaaaaaaa— aw— aa9a»— a  »»»999  ••>»•—•>••»#«—»♦«•»»*•>»— ^#9— »•■> 


Acret. 
xo8,i33 

«77,S55 
947,360 

45«f9«» 


Yield. 


ButkeU, 

>, 054*954 
9,898,463 

4,<Ha,39S 
6,8«7,457 


While  this  shows  an  important  growth  in  the  production  of  wheat,  the 
increase  has  not  materially  gained  on  the  population,  so,  relatively,  produc- 
tion and  consumption  has  changed  but  little  in  the  four  decades. 

Mr.  Coghlan  tells  us  that  the  1,312,230  people  of  New  South  Wales 
consumed,  exclusive  of  seed,  6.5  bushels  per  capita,  or  a  total  of  7*879,495 
bushels,  and  that  the  crop  of  1893,  as  above  shown,  was  6,817,457  bushels, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  1,062,038,  exclusive  of  seed,  to  be  made  up  by 
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importations.  If  we  assume  that  the  acreage  this  year  is  500,000  acres,  an 
increase  of  nearly  50,000  acres,  and  allow  i^  bushels  per  acre,  or  750,000 
bushels  for  seed,  it  would  raise  the  deficiency  to  1,812,038  of  wheat  or  its 
equivalent  in  flour. 

From  what  source  this  deficiency  will  be  drawn  depends  largely  upon 
the  competitive  power  of  the  exporting  countries. 

I  have  no  reliable  statistics  from  the  other  colonies  later  than  1891,  bat 
find  that  in  that  year  three  of  the  "sister  colonies  "  had  an  available  surplus 
of  14,5x39000  bushels,  to  wit: 

Busheb. 

Victoria.. • 3,804,000 

Sonth  Australia.. 7,900,000 

New  Zealand 2,809,000 

This,  after  supplying  the  whole  deficiency  of  Australasia,  gave  a  clear 
surplus  of  9,445,000  bushels  to  be  thrown  on  the  markets  of  the  world* 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  production  of  wheat  has  increased  in  those 
colonies,  but  the  surplus  must  be  equal  to  several  times  the  deficiency  of 
New  South  Wales. 

These  countries  lie  close  to  this  colony,  South  Australia  joining  on  the 
west  and  Victoria  on  the  south.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wheat-raisen 
of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  an  advantage  of  the  wheat-raisers  in 
the  United  States  by  at  least  7,000  miles  in  transportation,  as  the  average 
overland  haul  in  the  United  States  is  longer  to  tide  water  than  the  overland 
haul  from  these  colonies  to  New  South  Wales. 

While  wheat  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Australia,  I  doubt  if  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  will  equal 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  At  present  I  am  of  opinion 
that  wheat  could  be  shipped  from  Puget  Sound  or  the  Columbia  for  18/. 
or  2ar.  per  ton  and  from  San  Francisco  for  idr.  per  ton.  This  would  ba 
from  12  to  15  cents  per  bushel,  an  obstacle  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

Wheat  is  now  worth  64  cents  per  bushel  and  flour  |i.66  per  xoo  pounds 
in  Sydney. 

With  flour,  the  case  does  not  materially  vary.  The  mills  in  Australia 
are  of  modem  make,  are  numerous,  and  equal  to  more  than  the  present  de- 
mand, so  I  see  no  hope  for  increasing  our  trade  in  these  commodities  in  this 
d>untry.  There  are  seventy  flour  mills  in  New  South  Wales,  with  a  total 
daily  capacity  of  620  tons. 

One  point  further:  There  are  very  strong  probabilities  that  the  near 
future  will  see  the  colonies  either  federated  or  with  a  customs  union,  and  this 
will  place  our  people  at  a  further  disadvantage  in  these  markets. 

GEO.  W.  BELL, 
Sydney,  April  jo^  1894m 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  New  Zealand  is  high  as  compared  with  that  of 
many  other  countries,  lliis  is  largely  due  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  All  kinds  of  cereals  grow  in  abundance; 
in  fact,  the  Australian  colonies  have,  to  a  great  extent,  to  depend  on  New 
Zealand  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  breadstuffs,  especially  when 
they  have,  as  is  often  the  case,  indifferent  harvests.  The  productiveness  of 
the  soil  is  such  as  to  make  the  standard  of  living  very  high  in  quality  and 
to  cheapen  the  cost.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  small  amount 
of  real  poverty  prevailing  here  in  proportion  to  population  is  compared 
with  that  which  obtains  in  other  countries.  Meat  is  cheap  because  of  the 
sparseness  of  population  and  the  large  areas  of  land  used  only  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  soil  being  rich  and  the  climate  very  mild,  the  people  are 
not  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  a  condition  which  largely  con- 
tributes to  the  happiness  of  their  daily  existence. 

The  following  rates  of  wages  paid  here  to  those  engaged  in  the  various 
occupations  enumerated  may  be  taken  as  a  good  indication  of  the  compara- 
tive comforts  enjoyed  by  labor  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  cheapness 
of  agricultural  produce  and  also  that  eight  hours  (except  in  the  case  of  farm 
laborers,  house  servants,  and  agriculturists  generally)  constitute  a  day's  work 
throughout  New  Zealand : 


OccnpatioD. 


Agriculturists: 

Fajrm  laboreis  (per  week,  with  board,  $fi)^ 

Plowmen  (per  week,  with  board,  $7) 

Reapers  (per  acre,*  with  board,  $1.50).. 
Artisans: 

Masons ^ 

Plasterer* 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Smiths » 

Wheelwrights 


Per day, 

without 
board. 


^.46 
1.8a 

•SO 


8.50 
a.  50 
a.  67 

a.  50 
S.40 
9.40 


Occupation. 


Artisans — Continued. 

Shipwrights.... 

Plumbers .............. 

Painters... 

Saddlers.. ^... 

Shoemakers 

Coopen.... 

Watchmakers  ...... 

General  laborers.... 

Miners. 

Seamen 


Perday. 

without 

board. 


$t,9a 

a.  80 
a.ao 
a.  18 
9.19 
a.o6 
a.90 
x.^ 
9.06 


*  Contract  price. 


f  Per  month,  with  board. 


/b^  prices. 

Wheat ^ M .• per  bushel  of  60  pounds... 

Barley...'... per  bushel  of  47  pounds... 

Oat»..' per  bushel  of  40  pounds... 

Mai7e« per  bushel  of  56  pounds^.. 

Bran ^ .....per  bushel  of  20  pounds... 

Floor.... per  bag  of  50  pounds... 


^54 
.73 
•54 
.54 
.24 
X.03 


Do* per  ton  of  2,000  pounds...  ^48.651050.00 
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Bread •« per  4-poand  loaf...    $0.  X2  to  $0. 14 

Beef .per  pound...         .06  to      .  II 

Mutton do 04  to      .  10 

Pork • I do 09  to      .  It 

Lamb do .xo  to      .12 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR. 

About  twenty  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  trade  in  American  flour,  but 
now  there  is  not  a  pound  of  flour  imported  from  any  country  for  consump- 
tion here.  This,  of  course,  is  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  and  good 
quality  of  the  domestic  article. 

DUTISS. 

There  is  a  duty  of  18  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of  unmanufactured  gram 
and  pulse  of  every  kind  and  24  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of  manufactured 
grain,  such  as  flour,  etc.,  imported  from  abroad.  There  is  no  discrimination 
made  in  favor  of  any  country  in  the  matter  of  duty  on  wheat  or  flour  at 
present,  but  there  is  a  strong  effort  being  made  just  now  to  create  a  feeling 
favorable  to  intercolonial  free  trade.  This  sentiment,  although  it  has  found 
able  champions  in  many  of  the  colonies,  has  not  as  yet  assumed  any  deflnrte 
shape,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so  until  the  federation  of  the  several  colonies  of 
Australia  is  an  accomplished  fact 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  New  Zealand 
are  generally  favorable.  Throughout  last  year  an  average  of  one  sailing 
vessel  a  month  arrived  in  New  Zealand  waters  from  New  York,  and  a  steamer 
every  four  weeks  from  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  freight  and  passenger  trade  between  this  country  and 
ports  in  the  United  States  that  the  shipping  facilities  are  ample  at  present. 
I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  more  vessels  thus  far  this  year  in  the 
American-New  Zealand  trade  than  can  And  profitable  employment.  There 
are  few  passengers  traveling  between  the  colonies  and  the  United  States. 
The  falling  ofl*  in  this  respect  is,  of  course,  largely  attributable  to,  if  it  is  not 
altogether  caused  by,  the  financial  crisis  which  has  aflected  and  is  still  af- 
fecting the  Australian  colonies — New  Zealand  alone  excepted.  There  is 
still  a  good  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States,  but  since 
flax  and  kauri  gum,  which  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  export  to  the 
United  States  have  fallen,  not  only  in  price,  but  in  demand,  it  is  very  difli- 
cult  to  find  return  cargoes  for  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade.  Nor  is  there 
any  chance  for  improvement  in  the  situation  until  business  generally  as- 
sumes a  more  satisfactory  aspect  in  the  United  States. 

While  on  the  subject  of  shipping  facilities,  it  may  be  proper  to  note  here 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  the  present  mail  service,  which  is  performed  by 
an  American  line,  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  expiration  of  the  existing  con- 
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tract  with  the  New  Zealand  Government^  which  terminates  in  November 
next.  The  colonies  generally  are  disposed  to  favor  the  Vancouver  route, 
partly  from  patriotic  motives,  but  largely  in  consequence  of  the  indifference 
manifested  by  our  people  as  to  fhe  fate  of  that  long-struggling  enterprise, 
the  San  Francisco  line.  That  the  San  Francisco  route  is  the  shorter  of  the 
two,  and  necessarily  the  most  popular,  goes  without  saying,  but  even  these 
natural  advantages  will  not  save  it  unless  greater  monetary  assistance  is 
forthcoming  soon. 

The  Canadian  Government  subsidizes  the  Vancouver  route  to  the  extent 
of  ;^35,ooo  annually,  and  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  gives  jQior 
ooo.  Victoria  is  prepared  to  contribute  also,  upon  condition  that  the  vessels 
call  at  Melbourne,  which  no  doubt  they  will  do  in  due  time.  The  Imperial 
Government  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  new  undertaking,  and  is  constantly 
being  importuned  for  assistance  by  the  friends  of  the  new  line,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  It  therefore  requires  no  great  foresight  to  see 
that,  with  the  reduction  of  fares  and  freights,  which  is  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  opposition,  coupled  with  all  the  other  elements  that  are  arrayed  against 
the  present  American  line,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  it  may  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  struggle. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  people  are  the  prime  movers 
in  the  establishment  of  this  new  line.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  clear  what  their 
objects  are.  They  speak  out  frankly,  or  at  least  their  agents  do,  and  say 
that  they  are  bidding  for  the  Pacific  passenger  traffic — not  for  a  share  of  it, 
but  for  the  whole. 

This  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  ought 
to  open  our  eyes  to  the  great  danger  that  threatens  our  commerce  in  the 
Pacific.  Should  the  Australasian  trade,  including  also  Samoa,  Fiji,  and, 
perhaps,  a  large  or  at  least  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  Hawaiian  trade 
be  diverted  to  Vancouver,  it  will  mean  a  serious  loss  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
commercial  center,  and  also  to  the  many  railroads  leading  from  the  Ptoific 
coast  to  the  Eastern  States. 

New  Zealand  alone  of  all  the  colonies  is  the  only  one  that  has  always 
favored  the  San  Francisco  route.  But  even  this  colony,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
now  disposed  to  favor  a  connection  at  Fiji  with  the  Vancouver  line,  which 
means,  of  course,  that  it  will  discontinue  the  subsidy  of  about  ;^i3,ooo  per 
annum,  which  it  now  pays  to  the  San  Francisco  line.  I  have  of  late  observed 
the  gradual  development  of  this  adverse  sentiment  against  the  San  Francisco 
service.  The  president  of  the  Auckland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the 
course  of  his  recent  annual  address,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  fast 
service  to  connect  with  the  Vancouver  route  at  Fiji,  which,  in  substance, 
meant  the  abandonment  of  the  San  Francisco  line.  This  recommendation 
was  the  outcome  of  a  feeling  among  the  people  that  they  had  been  contribu- 
ting for  years  to  the  American  line  without  receiving  adequate  returns.  In 
other  words,  they  paid  dearly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  line,  while  the 
people  of  the  United  States  reaped  the  benefit. 
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The  trade  between  these  colonies  and  the  United  States  can  not  be 
ignored,  as  it  is  increasing  year  by  year  and  is  capable  of  great  expansion, 
if  wo  only  make  an  effort  to  cultivate  their  tastes  And  learn  their  necessities, 
and  I  know  of  no  surer  or  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  establish  frequent, 
satisfactory,  and  uninterrupted  communication. 

That  the  great  railway  lines  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Pacific 
coast  generally  must  sustain  a  serious  loss,  should  the  present  mail  service  be 
abandoned,  admits  of  no  argument.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  am  justified  in 
referring  at  length  to  this  subject,  hoping  it  may  serve  as  a  timely  warning, 
and  thereby  avert  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  existence  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Australian mail  service. 

OBSTACLBS  TO  TRADX. 

I  see  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  introducing  American  flour  into  New 
Zealand  except  in  the  matter  of  price.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  duty  of 
^4.86  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  on  flour  and  the  same  on  wheat.  Last  year 
the  wholesale  price  of  flour  was  from  ^48.65  to  ^50.  Taking  the  latter  figure 
as  a  basis,  and  adding  the  duty  of  ^4.86  and  ^7.50  freight  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  steamer;  we  have  a  total  of  {62. 36.  From  New  York,  by  sailing 
vessel,  the  freight  would  be  I15  per  ton,  which  would  increase  the  cost  from 
$62*^6  to  169. S6.  An  average  passage  from  New  York  to  New  Zealand  is 
about  one  hundxed  days,  and  from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland  by  steamer 
twenty  days. 

The  price  of  wheat  In  Auckland  last  year  was  60  cents  per  bushel  of  60 
pomids,  while  this  year  it  has  fallen  to  54  cents  per  bushel. 

In  view  of  the  above  figures,  I  regret  I  can  not  ofler  any  practical  sug- 
gestions which  might  help  to  successfully  introduce  our  flour  and  enable 
it  to  compete  with  the  domestic  article.  The  difficulty  increases  when 
the  original  cost,  freight,  commission,  duty,  insurance,  etc.,  are  all  con- 
sidered. 

JNO.  Dl  CONNOLLY, 

CtmsuL 

AsxxLkKDp  March  /,  1894^ 


VICTORIA. 

niFORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 


The  colony  of  Victoria  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  large  wheat-growing 
country,  producing  wheat  and  manufacturing  flour  fiir  in  excess  of  home  re- 
quirements, which,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prohibitive 
import  duty  as  70  cents  and  ^x.ix  per  cental  on  wheat  and  flour,  respectively, 
no  matter  whence  imported,  shows  the  impossibility  of  the  importation  of 

AM.  F. 23. 
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either  of  the  two  commodities  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
being  made  with  profit. 

The  imports  into  the'colony  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  during  the  past  four  years  were : 


Whett. 

Floir. 

Ymv. 

From  United 
States. 

From  other 
oountries. 

From  United 
Statet. 

Froin  uchfu 
oonatriet. 

Ouiaia. 

• 

• 

8a,093 
186,330 
iz6,a35 
148*013 

Cniimlt. 
8 

a 

Omiab. 

•St»3» 

3i,«7 

3«»497 

The  small  quantities  from  the  United  States  were  evidently  made  as  trial 
shipments,  and,  in  all  probability,  with  unsuccessful  results.  Of  the  quanti- 
ties from  other  countries,  almost  the  whole  was  from  districts  in  the  adjacent 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Victorian  border. 


VICTORIAN   EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  amounts  of  wheat  and  flour  exported  from  the  colony  to  various 
countries  from  1888  to  1892  are  given  by  the  Government  statist  as  follows: 

Sji^artf  •fJUmrfinm  1888  to  tiga. 


Whither  exported. 


Attitrahuian  colonies : 

New  South  Wales.. ...•MM.M.MM***.. 
QuecnslHivi ..«« •  • .«..— ..a—w  • ...««.»«» .*• 
Sflntn  Austnu]ft«a.«.M.....«..M.««....M.< 
Wrestem  AtistiuUiM..«...«......*M..»..< 

I  wy"**T***  II     T'- 

New  ZeaJend.. ..»»■««.« 
FUi.., 

United  Kbigdom......^. 

jjelsiiuoB  ••......■.••«••.«»•«.■•«.■•  •...*...*..•...•.' 

ijmneny..  «««»«««#««»«....»»  «.<>«.» «»«......»««..»..' 

India  and  Ceylon.... •..»•. ■•mm.>...mm.m«m 

Straits  ScttlcfnCTits...»»«w..».....»...i««»M«.i 

Honglcong 

J« 

Mauritius 

Cape  Colony 

R&inion... 

United  States.. 

South  Sea  Islands........... 

Guam....... 


.  ......  a......  mn.iM  .»»....»»»•»•>.»»< 


r ......  ............. 


CtntmU, 
544. 37S 
X97«35> 

I.995 

XfOBx 
S3, 476 


5flo 


ao 


■■••••■•■••••••••• 


•••••••••••• ...... 


1889. 


dniaU. 
418,468 
9x»io8 


450 
77« 


•»••••••••••••»••• 


330 
5,8j6 


8,870 


• • • ••••«• ■•••«« 


100 
5,790 


•»—»»••■>— ■■■11  ■! 


X  OUu««  ••••••••■»•«  •••••• 


9*330 


a 
9,aoo 


846,ao9 


MO 
x«530 


3,9«o 


»..——«..»...■.. 


9i6,8sa 


i8oOb 


Ctntmlt, 

5*3.509 

zxx,a64 

ziz 

886 

*»779 
3,844 

4,594 
i,ao9 


834 


«»•■—»«■«•.■.».» 


i,xj6 

140 

S#Soo 

640 


t89i. 


CnOaU. 
67i,s40 

97»7^ 


6,044 

4»<99 

40 
9,810 

S94»SM 
960 

748 


9,330 


789» 


— •■•  ••••••  ••«••• 


••ISO 

<,848 


9,553 
1,64a 

•53 

iS,My 


960,797 


779,M7 

si4,S9i 

•4 

■o.9«9 

>y*55i 
9*409 

'S>>9I 

■0 


«,9" 
7,«S4 

5,601 

3,9^ 
6,091 


987f44i 
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Exports  of  wheat  from  1BB8  io  i8g^. 


Whither  eacported. 


AnatimlMian  oolooies 

New  South  Wales »!..... 

Quttcnuano.*  •••■■••••••• 

Sooth  AustimUa.. ^., 

Western  Australia. .....•••>•.•■•■ 

Tasmania. ^, 

New  Zealand...., 

f\jl -. 

fjnltod  KtncQOfii. ••••••••• 

Bclpum*  •••••••» 


'•>—»••>•» 


»••••••••••••••••• •••••« 


•••••••••••••••••«« •••••• 


>  <••■••  ••  ■  »B— ♦ 


■  •••• 


•••••••••••••••••• 


Mauritius.. 

C*pe  ColooyM.Ma....M.M... 

Riunion.  m*. 

Guam 


>••••••••••••«•••«••••••••■••«••••••( 


TOtftl.  •  »M  M*  M** 


Z888. 


CtntalM. 

■45.390 
9,561 

7,596 
950 


1,906,438 


5. 540 


•• •••••••••••••••• 


K»6,403 


x.S«8,«73 


1889. 


Onialt. 

908,079 

94 

7»949 

5 

365 


>••••■•••■ 


«4,4ao 


•■••••••••••••••a* 


>■••■» •••• •••«•••• 


«3.556 


•44, 46* 


1890. 


Ontal*. 

49,49a 

988 

1,904 

»9 

6, 801 


■95,460 


•••••• ■•■••• ••■••• 


«,S5S 


1.000 


360,839 


1891. 


Cenial*. 

316,075 

96,178 

49,578 

95 

30,556 


4 
1,488.985 

4,947 
93,900 


«3,440 
893,186 


",846,944 


i8{^ 


Cntia/s. 
640,910 
32,690 
'      3*5,600 

97,909 
99,899 


••«••••••••• 


9X«,S7« 


•  •«»••••••••••••• 


z,ooo 


17,389 

1,646 

938,518 


•••i9*3SS 


VICTORIAN  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR  PRODUCTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  and  flour  made 
in  the  colony  during  the  five  fiscal  years  1 889-' 93 : 


1889.......^........^......... 

I OQOa  ••■■••■»••«••■  •« 

ZOQXv  •—■••———•—— —••••S  —  99^——»9»««— *•••••••♦— ••■——■■♦••—•■•••#0—**9>— »0  •#»»>! 

1093*************************' 


!•••••  •••••  •  •  • 


•••»■  •  ••••«•• 


»••••••••••' 


»>9»— ■••••*•—*>»  ••9— ••  •■•••— »•••••—•••  9  ••••••■  »•»#—»< 


IM  99  •»•••—• 


»•••♦••>•• 


BusJUh. 

8,647,709 
««,495,7«> 
«»,75i,»95 
13,679.968 

M,  814, 645 


184,056 
146,898 

«09,773 
«86,93S 
187,908 


As  the  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1894  are  not  yet  available,  the  total 
yield  of  wheat  must  be  given  approximately,  and  I  am  authoritatively  informed 
that  it  amounts  to  14,000,000  bushels,  being  one  of  the  most  bountiful  the 
colony  has  yet  experienced.  Of  this  amount,  6,500,000  bushels  will  be  re- 
quired for  an  average  population  of  1,180,000  and  1,500,000  bushels  for 
seed.  The  total  requirements  are,  therefore,  8,000,000  bushels,  which, 
being  deducted  from  the  total  yield,  viz,  14,000,000  bushels,  leaves  6,000,000 
bushels  available  for  export.  In  addition,  a  considerable  quantity  of  old 
wheat  is  still  held,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  surplus  of  1894  avail- 
able for  export  will  be  over  7,000,000  bushels. 

OBSTACUES  TO  TRADX. 

The  colony  manufactures  all  the  flour  required  for  home  consumption, 
which  is  sold  in  the  local  markets  for  far  less  than  that  of  the  United  States 
could  be  when  freight  and  duty  are  added. 

The  flour  made  in  the  colony  is  made  by  the  roller  process,  and  grades 
about  the  same  as  the  best  Minnesota. 
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TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

Although  every  facility  is  afforded  as  regards  transportation,  monetary 
exchange,  etc.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  prospects  of  the  United  States  extending 
her  market  for  wheat  flour  in  this  direction  are  anything  but  encotiraging. 

DANIEL  W.  MARATTA, 
'  Consul- GeruraL 

Melbourne,  March  /,  x8g4» 


POLYNESIA. 


HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS. 

STAMBARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  stamlsrd  of  living  among  the  wMtes  here  and  the  better  dass  of 
natives  is  very  high. 

QUALITV  OF  FLOUK  X;SSD. 

There  are  two  grades  of  flour  used  here — first  and  second.    About  twice 
the  quantity  of  the  first  grade  is  used  as  compared  with  the  second. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUK  AND  WHEAT. 


The  quantities  of  American  flour  imported  during  ^bt  calendar  year  1891 
were  115I9061  quarter  sacks,  3,96a  half  sacks,  3,500  pounds,  and  30  cases; 
in  1898,  3io,i8S  quarter  sacks,  1,993  half  sacks,  and  40  cases;  and  during 
the  year  1893,  i99>>44  quarter  sacks,  1,985  half  sacks,  45  cases,  and  xoo 
barrels. 

In  1891  there  were  imported  879,183  pounds  and  343  sacks  of  whole 
wheat,  and  ii>i5o  pounds  and  12  cases  of  cracked  wheat;  in  1892,  750,383 
pounds  and  451  sacks  of  whole  wheat,  and  7,400  pounds  and  9  cases  of 
cracked  wheat;  and  in  1893,  S97'373  pounds  and  867  sacks  of  whole  wheat, 
and  7,100  pounds,  6  cases,  and  5  sacks  of  cracked  wheat. 

Neither  flour  nor  wheat  was  imported  except  from  the  United  States 
during  the  periods  named. 

DUTY  AND  BXCHANGS. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  American  flour  or  wheat.     The  import  duty 
on  wheat  flour  and  wheat  from  other  countries  is  10  per  cent. 
The  fecilities  for  monetary  exchange  are  good. 


HoNOLULtr,  April  JO,  1894. 


ELLIS  MILLS, 
Consul' GifuraL 


NEW  CALEDONIA. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  New  Caledonia  is  equal  to  that  which  prevails 
in  France,  and  is  on  the  French  style. 

American  flour  would  And  a  fair  market  in  this  district  if  it  could  be 
bought  at  the  same  price  as  Australian  flour. 

5" 
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QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

The  civil  population  use  only  the  first  quality  of  flour.  A  household 
quality  is  consumed  by  those  in  the  Government  service,  viz,  the  troops, 
subsidized  employes,  and  prisoners. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

No  American  flour  has  ever  been  imported  into  this  colony.  Australian 
flour  has  held  the  market  for  at  least  twenty  years.  No  American  wheat  hss 
ever  been  imported  into  the  colony. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  flour  imported  from  the  Australian  colonies  were: 
In  1891,  3,795  tons,  valued  at  ^183,282;  in  1892,  4,093  tons,  valued  at 
1336,996. 

There  was  no  wheat  imported  in  1891  or  189a. 

There  are  as  yet  no  statistics  published  for  1893.  ^  ^^^  ™iU  ^^^  erected 
in  Noumea  in  1892,  and  began  operating  in  January,  1893.  '^^  quantity 
of  Australian  wheat  imported  by  this  mill  in  1893  ^^  about  5,000  tons. 

DUTIES  AND    PRICES. 

The  duty  on  wheat  or  flour  from  all  countries,  including  France,  is  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  4  per  cent  on  original  invoices  and  freights.  The 
present  price  of  best  prime  milling  wheat  in  Australia  is  58  cents  per  bushel, 
free  one  board,  sacks  counted  as  wheat. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

Freight  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  ^3.12  per  ton  of  3,140 
pounds.  The  wheat  market  is  weak,  and  a  rise  can  not  be  looked  for  within 
six  months  at  least,  and  if  it  reaches  66  cents  a  bushel  at  the  end  of  the  year 
it  will  be  surprising. 

South  Australia  and  Victoria  have  very  large  surpluses,  while  New  South 
Wales  will  require  to  import  only  1,000,000  bushels  this  year,  as  against 
about  2,500,000  bushels  in  1893,  and  will  probably  be  self-supporting  next 
year.  New  Zealand  is  a  very  large  exporter.  To  send  American  flour  or 
wheat  to  this  market  prices  must  be  cut  down  and  very  cheap  freights  secured. 

The  consumption  in  New  Caledonia  does  not  exceed  500  tons  per  month. 
Instead  of  sending  large  quantities  at  one  time  it  would  be  better  to  arrange 
for  a  passing  ship  to  drop  part  cargo. 

The  distance  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  this  colony. 

TRADE  outlook:. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  communication,  it  will  always  be  impossible  for 
the  importers  of  this  colony  to  order  wheat  or  flour  from  the  United  States, 
but  should  offers  come  from  American  exporters  so  that  the  price  of  flour  or 
wheat  landed  here  would  not  be  more  than  the  value  of  the  Australian 
articles  I  believe  the  merchants  would  prefer  to  buy  from  the  United  States. 

L.  LE  MESCAM, 
NbUMiA,  March  ij,  iSfi^.  Vki-Cmmerdal  AgmL 
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SAMOA. 


STANDARD  OF  UYIKO. 


The  Standard  of  living  in  this  country  is  above  the  average,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  quite  ready  to  eat  American  flour. 


QUAUry  OF  FLOUR  USED. 


The  quality  of  American  flour  used  is  ''Bakers'  Extra. 


if 


IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND   WHEAT. 


The  quantities  of  flour  and  wheat  imported  into  Samoa  were  as  follows : 


Years. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Americaii. 

Other. 

Total. 

American. 

Other. 

a  DOT.  ••••••••••••»•••#•  •••••««■••••••■  ••■■••••■«■••••••••■■ 

Poundt. 
60,500 
9x,30o 
76,500 

Pound*, 

X55,340 

X59,88o 

75.680 

Pounds. 
•15.840 
25x,x8o 
xsa, x8o 

Sack*. 

a 

•••••••••••••■•••a 

Pound* 
8,x6b 
8,640 
6,7ao 

Zo^^«  •••••••*•••••••••••••••■•••••••••••■••••••••«■•••••■•• 

aa8,30o 

390, 900 

6x9,900 

a 

»3»5'"' 

DUTI 

ES. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  from  all  countries  is  a  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  American  exchange,  but  one  or  two  mercan 
tile  houses  issue  British  exchange. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  this  country  are 
good — steamers  every  four  weeks  and  sailing  vessels  three  or  four  times  a 
year. 

OBSTACLES   TO   TRADE. 

There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  trade  in  Americaii 
flour  except  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exchange. 

TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

The  trade  in  American  flour  will  undoubtedly  increase,  as  it  is  superior 
to  all  other  flours. 

W.  BLACKLOCK, 
Vtce-  Consul-  General, 
Apia,  April  24^  i8g4. 


DENMARK. 


STANDARD  OP  LIVINO. 

Among  the  laboring  classes  of  Denmark,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  standard  food  is  black  bread  and  potatoes.  The  bread  is  made  from  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  grades  of  rye  and  wheat — mostly  rye — and  as  the  peasant 
workman,  as  a  rule,  is  very  poor  this  cheap  bread  is  best  suited  to  his  means 
of  paying.'  In  the  cities  and  among  the  upper  classes  the  standard  of  living 
is  high,  wheaten  bread  of  the  best  quality  being  generally  used  in  all  the 
hotels,  caf(6s,  and  restaurants.  Private  families  do  not  make  their  own  bread, 
the  bakers  supplying  the  demand  generally. 

QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  USED. 

My  investigations  lead  me  to  believe  that  all  grades  of  flour  are  in  use 
here,  with  the  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  better  grades.  Spring  as  well 
as  winter  wheat  is  used;  but  as  the  Danish  mills  produce  a  flour  similar  to 
the  American  winter-wheat  flour,  it  would  seem  that  spring  wheat  is  best 
adapted  to  market  purposes  here.  As  I  am  informed,  the  American  product 
was  first  introduced  into  Denmark  in  1890,  and  the  importation  has  steadily 
increased. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

In  the  following  table  I  give  the  statistics  of  wheat  and  flour  brought 
into  Denmark  during  the  years  1891  and  1892;  the  reports  for  1893  ^^^  "^^ 
yet  available.  The  Danish  fiscal  year  runs  from  April  i  to  March  31,  but 
in  all  matters  of  statistics  the  calendar  year  is  considered.  In  this  table, 
therefore,  the  calendar  year  is  referred  to. 


Whenoc  impovtcd. 


Wheat  floor. 


1891. 


Belgium.....^........ 

France , 

Germany ^ 

Great  Britain 

Greenland 

Holland 

Norway  « 

Russia. 

South  America^..., 

Spain..... 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Europe. 

Unit«d  Slates 

Alloiher 


Total. 


Paumdi.* 


189a. 


Pmmdx^ 


6x0,098 


•7,060 
x,6oo 


698,384 


3*853,595 


7.355.9«> 


4,000 

7*837, 760 

«.S95,So6 

«74 

■4S»3«> 

796 

89.037 


a,940 
".3a«,746 


5,9a6,a6i 


Wheat. 


1891. 


Pmfidt,^ 
18,910 


a 
9«9,"5 


39»3i3>395 
865,805 

•59.075 


3«,o54,X3S 
«. 605, 835 


M.83S 

«,  738,375 
48, 1 M,  055 


«7.*»3.540 


133,988,330 


■6. 353. 6*5 
•,614,830 


353,170 


1,7x8,980 


«6.445 
904,730 

61,946.0x5 
3x5 


94.905.515 


^Ditnish  pounds;  x  Danish  pound=x.xoa  pounds  avc^rdupois. 
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I  do  not,  however,  consider  these  figures  absolutely  correct  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  imported  from  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  large  flour  merchants  of  Copenhagen  has  admitted  to  me  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  wheat  and  flour  credited  in  the  reports  to  England  and 
Germany  is  in  reality  of  American  origin,  being  transshipped  at  Hull 
and  Hamburg.  This  is,  in  all  probability,  the  explanation  of  the  heavy 
imports  from  Germany. 

As  far  as  my  observations  go,  there  is  no  prejudice  here  against  American 
flour,  and  I  think  the  people  are  quite  as  ready  to  eat  it  as  any  other  flour, 
provided,  always,  the  price  is  kept  at  a  figure  which  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  that  of  European  production. 

DUTIES. 

There  is  no  duty  whatever  on  wheat  or  flour  imported  into  Denmark 
from  any  country.  The  question  has  been  mooted  in  the  Rigsdag,  notably 
during  the  last  session,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  entry  is  still  duty  free. 

EXCHANGE  AND   SHIPPING   FACILITIES. 

The  banks  of  Copenhagen,  prominent  among  which  are  the  Privat 
Bank,  Den  Danske  Landmands  Bank,  and  the  Handels  Bank,  are  upon  a 
firm  and  solid  financial  basis ;  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Danish  merchant 
to  open  credits  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  shipper  in  London  or  Ham- 
burg. 

The  Thingvalla  line,  with  five  steamers,  runs  direct  between  New  York 
and  Copenhagen,  and,  while  I  am  aware  that  the  English  and  German  lines 
offer  cheaper  rates  (at  least  it  is  so  claimed),  I  think  American  shippers 
would  find  it  to  their  interest,  when  wheat  and  flour  are  intended  for  this- 
market,  to  consult  the  preferences  of  the  Danish  merchant  and  ship  by  the 
direct  line. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

Of  the  two  merchants  I  consulted  on  this  point  one  answered  that  he 
knew  of  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  increased  trade  in  American  wheat. 
The  other  was  of  opinion  that  the  merchants  of  Copenhagen  would  prefer 
their  wheat  flour  shipped  direct  and  not  via  Liverpool  or  Hamburg.  Of  the 
flour  coming  thus  into  Denmark,  the  bags  are  often  torn  and  the  flour  soiled 
and  wasted,  thereby  causing  loss  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  merchant  here. 
The  transshipping  line  invariably  claims. that  the  damage  was  sustained  on 
board  the  ocean  liner  or  at  least  before  it  received  the  goods,  and  the  mer- 
chant here  is  without  redress. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  forecast  the  probable  results  in  the  effort  to  extend 
the  business  in  American  flour.  As  already  noted,  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Denmark  in  1890,  and  the  importations  have  steadily  increased.  From 
this  it  looks  as  if  the  outlook  is  good.    As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
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table,  the  United.  States  already  have  the  firmest  foothold  on  the  wheat 
market  here.  As  long  as  the  American  shipper  can  compete  with  prices 
here,  his  wheat  and  flour  will  be  in  demand. 

ROBERT  J.  KIRK, 

ConsuL 
Copenhagen,  May  24^  iSg^. 
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United  Kingdom. ...•••-••• •..97,99,  xo2, 107 

Value  of  ores: 

Australasia....... •••• •• «,, ^ ir« 

Austria-Hungary 6^  7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 15 

Belgium.. ^ 18 

Vm^ce^ ^ -20,21,23 

Otmanj 28, 31, 34, 37, 39, 42, 45 

It»ly; 63,66 

Mexico 120»I2I 

Portugal.. ..♦..•„        70 

Spain.. 8^ 

Turkey  in  Asia.. Ijq 

•  United  Kingdom.. «... .97, 99, 102,  X07 

Wages  of  miners: 

Austria- Hungary.. •.....•• IC 

BelgiunL. ••..•.•••••.....•.... ..••••••...... •...•.•••.•..•         10 

Dominion  of  Canada. , I  j^ 

'  France jo,  21, 22, 23, 24 

oermany  .••......•.•..•••••....•.■•••■•■•.••.•••.•..«.««»«. .««««c«»,««««^^^«„^^,^,^y,92, 38, 40, 42, 4C 

M«^«o •- • ....^ 120^123 
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Spdn ^ k 89 

Tvkey  in  AfUL„ 141 

Unked  Kingdom.^ 97, 104, 109 

Zinc  chemicals  in  Anstrim. • 14 

distillation ^ 57 

industry  of  Russia. — ...  71 

OM,  diessing,  in  Saxonj.. ••...•••••^••m -^••.  48,56 


n,— EXTENSION  OF  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 

Page, 
floar  (extension  of  markets  for) : 

Africa- 
Algeria...... 488 

Egypt 490 

Madagascar 491 

Mozambique 493 

St.  Helena. 495 

Sierra  Leooe 496 

South  Africa. 497 

Zanzibar 499 

America — 
Canada: 

Manitoba 157 

New  Brunswick — 

St.  John 158 

St.  Stephen 159 

Noya  Scotia — 

Halifax 160 

Pictou 161 

Ontario- 
Belleville 162 

Chatham 164 

CoUingwood 164 

Hamilton 165 

Kingston 167 

Ottawa 168 

Port  Sarnia 168 

Windsor * 169 

Qaebec — 

Montreal 169 

Qaebec 171 

Sherbrooke 172 

St.  Rerre  (Miquelon) 173 

Central  America: 

British  Honduras ^ 400 

Guatemala. 397 

Honduras 398 

Salvador^ 401 

Mexico : 

Chihuahua. 388 

La  Paz 388 

Matamoros 389 

Mazatlan 390 

Mexico 392 
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American  floor  (extension  of  markets  for) — ^Continoed. 
America — Continued. 
Mexico-— Continued. 

Paso  del  Norte 392 

Piedras  Negras 394 

Saltillo 395 

Veracnu. 395 

Sooth  America : 

Argentine  Republic 403 

Bolivia 404 

Brazil 405 

Bahia 421 

Pemambuco 406 

Rio  de  Janeiro 408 

Santos 420 

Oule— 

Talcahuano 423 

Colombia — 

Barranquilla 424 

Cartagena 425 

Colon 426 

Medellin 427 

Panama 428 

Dutch  Guiana 431 

Ecuador I....  432 

Falkland  Isfands 435 

Paraguay 436 

Pcni 439 

Venezuela 440 

La  Guayra. 441 

Maracaibo 442 

Puerto  Cabello 444 

San  Cristobal 444 

West  Indies : 

Antigua 446 

Bahamas 446 

Bermuda 448 

Cape  Haitien 458 

Cuba— 

Baracoa 449 

Qenfuegos 449 

Matanzas 450 

Nuevitas 4^0 

Curasao 451 

Jamaica. 451 

St  Croix — 

Christiansted^ , , 453 

Fredericksted 454 

St  Thomas 45  j 

Santo  Domingo 452 

Trinidad 456 

Tnikft  Islands 457 
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Bridsh  InduL. —.••...•••••••••••••••••-..•••••— ••••-m*^  460 

Cbioa: 

Amoj- '. ••-•••••.  468 

Canton 462 

Hankow 462 

Hongkong.. 464 

Ningpo.- 465 

Japan: 

Kanagawa.. y 473 

Nagasaki 472 

Osaka  and  Hioga 472 

!•▼• 475 

IworeaM.M ■••..••••• •..•.••••••  476 

Philippine  Islands : 

CJbu 478 

lilanila 478 

Siam 480 

Straits  Settlements 481 

Turkey  in  Asia : 

Palestine 483 

SiTas... 484 

Syria... • • 485 

Australasia — 

New  South  Wales: 

Newcastle 500 

Sydney 501 

New  Zealand 504 

Victoria ^07 

Europe — 

Austria-Hungary : 
IBofaemi*-^ 

P^i^e 176 

'Reichenberg... 17^ 

Vienna 17c 

"Bdgium 181 

Antwerp 182 

IHanders 184 

^»ege 193 

Denmark rj^ 

France * 181 

Boulogne 227 

Calais 227 

IMeppe 227 

Limoges 216 

Marseilles »..,.  212 

Nantes •• 201 

Nice.... 202 

Paris 217 

lUieims.M • • 206 

'Roobaiz....... •« 229 
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American  floor  (extension  of  marketo  for)— ContiniMd. 
Europe — Cootinaed. 

France — Continued. 

Rouen .••...••••••..•.••••.  225 

St  Etienne. 211 

Germany 235 

Bamberg. 258 

Barmen 239 

Breslau.. 264 

Cologne^ 263 

Dusseldor£. .f. 240 

Frankfort.... 240 

FQrth- 263 

Glauchau •• 248 

Hamburg  « —••«••  266 

Hanover .^ 250 

Kehl 267 

Luxemburg «.  247 

Magdeburg 250 

Mannheim. 252 

Mayence 253 

Munich... •• 256 

Nuremberg 2*57 

Flauen 259 

Sonneberg ^.,.  269 

Stettin .1 260 

Stuttgart ^...  262 

Greece -^^  273 

Italy: 

Bologna ^^.  278 

Gastellammare...... ,  S79 

Gastellammare  di  Stabia ; 281 

Catania 282 

Florence 283 

Genoa -.. ^„,  285 

Leghorn.. 286 

Messina.. 275 

Palermo.. — ••••  287 

Rome ••*• - 288 

Salerno..... ..« 280 

Torre  Annonziata.. 281 

Turin.. .^ •—».„  276 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam. •♦^ •..•••«•••••«••••••  293 

Portugal : 

Azores • «, 295 

Russia. 296 


Finland.. 
Spain: 

Barcelona 

Carthagena ^....^..•.......^......•..^       305 
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American  floor  (eztension  of  markets  for) — Continqcd. 
Europe — Continaed. 

Spain — Continued. 

Malaga. •••••  307 

Santander... 308 

Madrid 309 

Sweden  and  Norway : 

Norway. 310 

Sweden.. 311 

Stockholm 314 

Switzerland . 

Basle... 327 

Berne 316 

Geneva.. 317 

Horgen 3i9i33i 

St  Gall.. 324 

Zurich 329 

TWkey  in  Europe : 

Constantinople »  333 

Dardanelles 332 

Uoited  Kingdom : 

Belfast 368 

Birmingham ^  335 

Bradford ^ 341 

Bristol 373 

Cardiff 343 

Cork 351 

Dublin 344 

Dundee 382 

Edinburgh  (Leith) 350 

Falmouth 383 

Gibraltar 366,385 

Glasgow.. 353 

Hull 355 

Leeds. 377 

Liverpool 377 

MalU 386 

Manchester 380 

Newcastle 384 

Nottingham ^ 360 

Sheffield 363 

Tunstall 364 

Waterford.. 365 

Polynesia — 

Hawaiian  Islands 5x1 

New  Caledonia. 511 

Samoa. 5'3 

American  flour  and  wheat  imports : 

Algeria. 488 

Amoy.. 468 

Amsterdam 293 

Antigoa. • 446 
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American  flour  and  wheat  imports — Cbntinned. 

Antwerp xS!2,i83 

Argentine  Republic 403 

Athlone 349»350 

Austria- Hungary 175 

Bahamas. 447 

Bahia. ; 422 

Bamberg. 238 

Bftracoa 449 

Barcelona 304 

Barranquilla • 424 

Basle 328 

Belfiist 370 

Belgium x8i,x88 

BeUeTiUe 162 

Bemrada; ••  448 

Berne; 316 

Birmingham 33S»340 

Bolivia 404 

Bologna 278,279 

Bradford 341 

Breslau 265 

British  Honduras 400 

British  India. 460 

Calais-. 227 

Canton 462 

Cape  Haitien 458 

Cardiff. 343 

Cartagena  (Colombia) 425 

Carthttgena  (Spain) 305 

Castellammare 280 

Catania... 282 

CSba... 478 

Chatham. 164 

Chihuahua 388 

Christiansted 454 

Cienfuegos.*. 449 

Collingwood 164 

Colon 426 

Constantinople .« 333 

Cork.... 352 

Coro.... 440 

Curasao 451 

Dardanelles 332 

Denmark 514 

Dieppe 227 

Dublin 345 

Dundee 382 

Dutch  Guiana. 431 

Edinbuigh.. 351 

Egypt 490 

Falkland  Ishmdi;.. •••••••  435 
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Fahnooth ^.,.^.  383 

Fajal.. .«.  995 

FUmden. 186 

Florence..^ 284 

France^ .195,198 

Frankibft » 241 

Fredenckstcd*  ••■•••••••• • .•• ••  454 

Fiirth^ 264 

Genera 317 

Genoa : 285 

Gennany^ : 236,  242 

Gibraltar 366,  385 

Glasgow 353 

Glandian • 249 

Grao 306 

Greece 274 

Gnatemda^ 397 

Gnayaqnil...^ 432,433 

Halifax.- 160 

Hanibiix]g^..M..... 266 

Hamilton 165 

Hankow 463 

Hanover 250 

Hawaiian  Islands...- 511 

Helsmgfdrs « 302 

Honduras.- 398 

Hongkong- 464 

Horgen 319,  321 

Hidl ; 358 

Jamaica.- 451 

>▼• 475 

Kanagawa 274,473 

Kehl i 268 

Kingston  (Canada) 167 

Korea 476 

La  Gnayra.. , 441 

La  Paz 388 

L«<Js- • 377 

Leghorn- 286 

Liege 193 

Limerick 350 

Limoges- 216 

Liverpool'...: 378 

Lnxemburg. 247 

Madagascar 491 

Magdeburg. 251 

Mali^ 307 

MdU , 386 

Manila 479 

Manitoba 157 

Mannheim 252,253 
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Moracaibo... 443 

Marseilles.^ 213 

Maiamoros 389 

Matanzas 450 

Mayence ^ 253 

Mazailan 391 

Medellin 427 

Messina .' 275 

Montreal 169 

Mozambique.. 493 

Munich 256 

Nagasaki 472 

Nantes 201 

Newcastle  (England) 384 

Newcastle  (N.  S.  W.) 500 

New  Zealand 505 

Nice 204 

Ningpo 465 

Northern  Nova  Scotia x6i 

Norway 310 

Nuevitas 450 

Nuremberg 258 

Osaka  and  Hiogo 472 

Ottawa 168 

Palermo ^ 287 

Panama 428 

Para ', 405 

Paraguay 437 

Paris .*. 219 

Paso  del  Norte 393 

Pemambuco 406 

Peru 439 

Piedras  Negras 394 

Plauen 259 

'  Port  Samia 168 

Puerto  Cabello 444 

Quebec 172 

Reichenberg ; 180 

Rheims 207,  209 

Riode  Janeiro... 408 

Rome 289 

Roubaix.. ,  232 

Rouen % 227 

Russia 297 

St  Etienne 2II 

St.  Gall 924 

St.  Helena. ^c 

St.  John 158 

St.  Pierre  (Miquelon) ly^ 

St  Thomas j^ec 

SulTador ^j 
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Samoa. 513 

San  Cristobal 445 

Santander 308 

Santo  Domingo ••  453 

Santos 420 

Sheffield. 363 

Sherbrooke. 173 

Siam.^ 480 

Sierra  Leone.. 496 

Sivas 4S4 

Sonneberg.. 269 

South  Africa... 497 

Stettin 261 

Straits  Settlements 481 

Stuttgart 262 

Sweden.. 312 

Sydney... 501,502 

Syria.. , 485 

Trinidad 456 

Tcmstall 4 364 

Tunis 276 

Turks  Island. 457 

United  Kingdom 373»374»376 

Valparaiso.. 4^3 

Veracruz. 395 

Victoria 5o7f  508 

Waterford... 365 

Zanzibar. .*. 499 

Zurich 329 

American  vs.  Chilean  flour  in  Guayaquil 433 

Bakers'  Association  in  Germany.. 236 

Bran  in  Bradford «  342 

Flour  and  wheat  exports : 

Argentine  Republic. 403 

British  India... 461 

Egypt.. 490 

Russia 299 

Victoria 5^ 

Flour  and  wheat  imported  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States: 

Algeria 488 

Amsterdam 293 

Antwerp.. 182,183 

Antigua.. 44^ 

Athlone 349»35o 

Austria- Hungary \ 175 

Bahamas • 447 

Bahia 422 

Bamberg 238 

Barcelona 304 

Bairanquilla.. m 424 
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Belfast 370 

BeTglum 181 

Bermuda 448 

Berne « 316 

Birtainghatti 335»340 

BoHtia 404 

Bologna. 278 

Boulogne 227 

Bradford. 341 

British  Hondbras... 400 

CaTais. 227 

Cai^ff: 343 

Cartagena  (Colombia) 425 

Carthagena  (Spain) 305 

Castellammare 280 

CafanfU 282 

CStou.. 478 

Cienfhegos 449 

CoIUhg^ftrood.. 164 

Consfantlhopre.. 333 

Dardanelles. 332 

Denmailc , 514 

Dieppe: «. 227 

Dublfn 345 

Dundee. « 382 

Dutch  Gutana 431 

Edinburgh 352 

Fairyland  Isludi..'. 435 

Fatmo\ith 383 

Flanders.... r86 

Florence 284 

Fnmee 198 

Frankfort S41 

Frederlcksted. 454 

FQrth 264 

Geneva 317 

Genoa 285 

Germany. 236,242 

Gibraltar. 366,385 

Glasgow. 353 

Glauchau 249 

Grao 306 

Greece 273 

GuatemalK. 397 

Gtfayaqurh 43«.433 

Hamburg: 266 

Hamilton 165 

Helsingfftn .4 »....•... 302 

Honduras «••» 398 

Hoi^en.M •...»..  319 

HnU. ^.  359 
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Jtalaica^» k 451 

Kanagawft. -473.474 

KebK^ 268 

Korea 476 

LaGttajra. 441 

Leedsu 377 

LeghoniM*.* • • •••••••• •••■•••••••••••• ••••  286 

Liege^ 193 

Limeridc 350 

Liibc^cSm.  •••>•••••••«••• •••••• • •••••••••••••••••••••••••«•••...••••.••••«  216 

LiTcrpool. • 378 

■    LnxemlMngi 247,248 

Madagascar 491 

Magdeburg: a 251 

Malaga*.^ 307 

Malta;. 386 

Manfla 479 

Maimfaeim'^ 252 

Maracafbo*... .....•■•.• ••••..t*.... • • ••••••• ...••• ••  443 

MarsetUea.^ 213 

Matamofos 389,391 

Matancas 450 

Mayencc;** •••• •••••*•••*»• •••••••••• ..••••• ••••••••••••  254 

Messina 275 

Montreal 169 

MozaniDic|iie;M*  •••••••••••■••••••••■••••••■••••••••••••••••■*•••••■•••••••••••••••••.  ••••••«,.,,««  493 

MonicB^M •••••••••••••• •••••••••■••••••••••••* ..•■•••. ••••••>•••.••••••  256 

Nagasaki 472 

Nantesv 201 

Newcastle  (England) 384 

Newcasde  (N.  S.  W.)^ 500 

Nice. 205 

Ningpo.^ 466 

Noitlieiii  Nova  Scotia'M ...•• 161 

Nonraj^ 310 

Nnentas ••••• *•• • 4<^o 

Nuremberg 258 

Osdor  and  Hiogou 473 

Panama.. 428 

Palenno.. 287 

Fatestmc •••••••••••••••■••••• • •• •••••• • ••«■•••••••••••••••••••  4^3 

P«nt 405 

Pangnax. 437 

Ptois 219 

Pemambiico.M  ••••••••• •••••••••••••••••••*••• •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••  4^^ 

PortSamia; 168 

Prague;. .'. 176, 178 

QBebec.M. • •••••• • 173 

Reichcnbefg;**.  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••*••••••••••••••••••••*.  •••••••■••••••••••••  180 

Riicuns... 207 

dejaneko.. ••••••••••*••••-••••••••.••••••••..••  408 
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Rome.... 289,  290 

Roubaix. 232 

Rouen 227 

Russia .' 297 

St.  Etienne 21X 

St.  Gall .'. , 324 

St  Helena.. 495 

St.  John 158 

St.  Stephen 150 

St.  Thomas 455 

Samoa 513 

Santander... 308 

Sheffield 363 

Sherbrooke. * 173 

Siam 480 

Sierra  Leone 496 

Sivas 484 

Sonneberg.. 269 

Sooth  Africa.. 497 

Stettin. 261 

Straits  Settlements 481 

Stuttgart 262 

Sweden... 3x2 

Sydney 501,502 

Syria... , 485 

Trinidad. 456 

Tunstall , 364 

Turin 276 

Turks  Island. 457 

United  Kingdom 374>376 

Victcria.. 507 

Waterford.. 366 

Zanzibar 499 

Zurich .' •• 329 

Flour  and  wheat  production  in  Victoria. 509 

Flour  and  wheat  received  at  Montreal  from  1888  to  X893 171 

Import  duties  on  flour  and  wheat: 

Amsterdam 293 

Antigua 446 

Antwerp X83 

Argentine  Republic »  403 

Austria- Hungary 175 

Bahamas 447 

Barcelona. .., 304 

Belgium 182 

BeUeville 163 

Bermuda ; 448 

Bolivia * , , 404 

British  Honduras..,.. , ..,....,rfr*;*Mrr******* • 400 

Cape  Haitien ........,....^,. ...... .•*?>••• • • 458 

Carthagena  (3pain).^»« • ,.••• • *••«...•  305 
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Chatham. >»>»—»»••«>»>»•»»>—»■■•■»——•—••♦— iw »»■■<■•■■■■■■■■■•■>■■■»■——  164 

Chihnahmi,. •« - •••••••••••  388 

Cologne. - ••- •*•  363' 

Constantinople.^ •— •• 333 

CurmQaoM.... •• ••••••••.•••• •——  451 

Denmark 515 

Egypt- - 490 

Florence 284 

France  •••••••••••••••••••  ••••••••••■•••• ••••••••••••••••••..••••.•■•••..• ••••••••••••  '99 

Geneva - - 317 

Gennanj. » .^ 235,  243 

Gibraltar ^..•.. 368,386 

Greece •• 274 

Guatemala^ • •« 397 

Guayaquil — ••  433 

Halifax.- 160 

Hamilton.. • 167 

Hanover 250 

Hawaiian  Islands.. * 5x1 

Helsingi^rs 302 

Hondnras.^..*.**. •••••«• • 398 

Horgen 323»33i 

Jamaica... 452 

Kingston  (Canada) 167 

Korea 476 

LaGoayra. 441 

La  Paz 388 

Legfaoni — ...•...•. 287 

Liege 194 

Lnzemborg. •• 248 

Madagascar 491 

Magdeburg 251 

Malta - 387 

Manila 479 

Maracaibo- 443 

Marseilles... 215 

Matamoros. 391 

Messina.. 275 

Mexico... 392 

Montreal ^ « 171 

Mozambique... •• •••  494 

Nantes ^ 202 

Norway.- 311 

New  Caledonia.- •^ 512 

New  Zealand. 505 

Nuremberg 258 

OtUwa 168 

Palestine 483 
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Paraguay ^ 437 
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